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EDITOKIAL 

PROFESSOR EMMA SEREPTX VFLE 

111 April Profossor Yult‘ left the College, on a year's woll-earru‘d leav(*. It 
is only after a useful iiKMiiber of the faculty has departed that \v(' appreciate 
(*l(‘arly, and in proper perspective, what we have lost. 

Professor Y^ule joined the College in 1917, when there was a ^till greater 
discrepancy Ixdween number of teachers and number of students than at present, 
and when the burden of teaching was excessively heavy. She took up the work 
as she found it, cheerfully, and with th(* most genuine interest. Her personal 
interest in the students individually was always ke(*n and helpful. The boys 
felt and ap{)r(a*iat(Ml this, and the response was ready and wliole-hearttxl. So 
it is that a great teacher (*an get splendid and satisfying results wlaav ot lua-s might 
look at It as impossible iind hopeless. With her many years of teaidiing (‘xpe* 
rienee. Professor Yule uce('pted the very diffieult stiultmt material we have to 
handle as a constant challenge, and gave a large amount of lime ami thought to 
devising work and courses that would be specially and peculiarly adapted to our 
})artieular nt'cds. Very different, this, from tlie attitude of some? ti'tu'hers who 
say “J teach it as it ought to be taught — if they don’t get it. it is no fault of mine!" 

In addition to her work as a teaelu*r. Professor Yiil(' carried a large amount 
of othei work necessary to the op(‘mtion of tla^ Colh'ge. For y(*ars >h(‘ read all 
th(‘ senior theses for English — a very h(‘avy burden. But it wa.*' a profitable 
biirdem to h<‘r, siiiec^ out of it, and with the co-authorship of J)r. Trelease, grew 
tile little voluim* on “The Writing of Theses and Technical Papers." which is now 
a standard for us and for many other inslituiions. A eonsidmabli' order for this 
work recently came from Johns Hopkins Univensity. 

Profissor Yule was also the English editor of the College^ Journal ami always 
found time, somehow, to do the large amount of copy ami proof work that this 
oma'ous task involved. She always carried home large l)undl(‘s of tlimnes, 

copy, and proofs for night work. 

Professor YuleV original work was largely confined to studh‘> of orumtal 
womanhood, and folklore, and her writings on these and kindrnl subji'cts are now 
w('ll known, having apptaired in the foremost magazines of Aim'rica. Hen* point 
of view is an original one, and her style rich in individuality— and th<'<(* eombim^ 
to make her a successful writer on any subject that she attm^ks — ami mueh in 
demand. 
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Professor Yule was of Scoteh blood an<l Puritan stock; we will not forget the 
inBexibility of her opinions, and the finality of her judgtnents! But. these same 
qualities helped to make her the great worker, the constiientious teacher, and th(^ 
loyal college professor that she was. The College owes much to Professor Yule, 
and cannot afford to lose her. 

('hauls." E Bakkh. 

Drfin, of Affnniltuw 



THE ANATOMY OF A DOUBLE P1(1‘ 

fU' Mani'ee I> Si'MrE()\<; 

Of the De/mrtnK’Nt of Vetertmn y Anatomy 

WITH THREK PLATES 

The specimen lliat is the subject of this paper was received })y the writer 
on February 6, 1922, from Mr. Villadolid, p[:raduate assistant in the Department 
of Entomology, (V)llege of Agriculture. It was presented to the departnamt 
by a stndcuit about the middle of June, 1921, and preserved in 80^,^ denatured 
alcohol containing little formalin. According to Mr. V^illadolid the pig was 
born at full term and alive, but survived only for a short time. 

With th(» exception of the distal third of the extremities, the pig was covered 
with bhu'k hairs. It weighed one hundred and ninety grams after having l>e(‘n 
pr(*sm-ved for about nine months. Th(‘ right and hdt bodies were of equal length, 
being ten and a half centimeters each in crown-rump measurement. Undoubt- 
(mUv, th<‘ ])ig was very mu<*h smaller than the rest of th(‘ litter. The average’ 
weight of normal, recently })orn !iativ(‘ ijigs is three hundred grams, and the 
avf'rage body length is sixte'en centimeters. 

According to Marehand’s scheme of classifying malformations involving 
more than one individual, given by Hailey and Miller (Ij, double* monsters 
fall into SYMMETHK’AL UTTPLKUTY, whcrc both bodies are eepially d(*veloped 
and derived from originally similar and symmetrical anlag(*n within one ovum, 
and MMETHic’Al. (PAKASiTK ) orPLK’iTY, wliore OIK* of the bodies, derivi’d 
from originally dissimilar and asymmetrical anlagen, is always rudimentary 
and d<*p(‘nd(‘nt on the other for its nutrition, rnder symmetrical duplicity are 
includiMj complete duphcity, in which the bodies may be ilistinct and separate, 
an<l tncomjdete dapheity, in which tin* bodies may lx* joined togidhi’r to a gK'ater 
orless<‘r extent. The present example belongs to incomplete duplicity, and falls 
readily into its subdivision, tnjrtcephalu,^ Ihoracophagu.s, where then' is a ventral 
union involving the head, neck and thorax. 

The determination of the causative factors und(‘rlying the origin of complete* 
or iiH’omplete duplicities, has been, and still is, one of the most difficult and vexed 
probh'ins of ti'ratology, tow^ard the solution of which many theories have* be(*n 
formulat(*d. Among the theories are two decidedly opposed ones which have 
pr(*vail<*d within recent yeans — the “fusion” theory and the “fission" theory. 

Pi<*)sol (2) concisely and clearly explained these two theories as follows; 

“The present conception of fusion theory rex’ognizes ttie presence ol two oii^inallv 
distinct anlagen wathin a single ovum; these anlagt*n may remain separate and dr'velop 
indejKmdently leading to the formation of twins, or they may come in eontaet during growth 
and undergo more or less external union, thereby produeirig .some variety of double monsier 
“The fission theory regards the duplicity as the result of cleavage oi a single anlag<‘ 
during the very earliest sOiges of development, Ixjfore the formation of the primitive stn'ak 
llte earlier the cleavage, the more complete the division of the amagt'. or i*onv(*rsu]y. ihi* 
longer deferred, the more incomplete the fiasion,” 

1 fCxpiriment Station contribution, No. H7. 
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The unusual presence of a large hepatic tissue traversing the median plane 
of the common abdominal cavity and connecting two small hepatic masses or 
lobes, the possession of a compound stomach, and the asymmetrical atlac^hment 
of the costal cartilages to their corresponding sternum, as will b(* ncjted in the 
following description, may suggest that this double monster was in the |)roc(\ss 
of fusion. 

Although teratological literature is replete with descriptions of double mon- 
sters in the domestic animals, yet. the writer was not able to find a single synee- 
phalic case recorded that the anatomical peculiarities eoincide (uitircly with 
those of the monster pig here studied. Of the syneephalic cases, to which he hail 
access, two that show close resemblance to th(' specimen here presenT»*d will he 
described. 

E. Carey (3) dissected a double pig presenting th(' following characteristics: 
The head w^as compound with a ventral compound fac(‘ and a dorsal ni<hmontary 
one; prcsen(‘e of four nostrils on the snout. The mesio-eephalic aspect of the 
fused heads presented a hairless oval pit indicating the end of the proboscis of a 
Cyclops. There wore dorsal and lateral pairs of c^ars; those of the dfa*sal pair 
were smalliu* and found close together at the base of the skull. The bodies w(‘re 
joined venter to venter and the fusion extended l)ackw’ards to the umbilicus. 
Only a single umbilical cord wnth four arteries and two viuns wa.s pre>cn» TIkto 
w'ere two sets of anterior limbs; and ventral and dorsal pairs of liing^, t*a(‘h of 
which was eonnectod by a trachea to its corresponding larynx. The T<»ngue was 
compound and tin* alimentary tract was singl(‘ to within sixteen centiinet(*rs of 
the caecuin, at wdiich point llie ileum bifurcated. Th(‘ liv(U’, panen-a^. spleen, 
and the genito-urinary system WTr(‘ double. The riglit thyroid gland was abscuit 
from its normal position in the neck. There wen‘ dorsal and ventral Inairts, (atch 
possessing a separate pericardium. Foramen ovali' existial in eiudi iicart, and 
(uich right auricle received two anterior and (yne po'^buior wuti cava(‘. Two com- 
plete eereluo-spinal axes wa're present; th(‘ fusion of the right opiic ne» ve of the 
left eueephalon and the left one of the right enca^phalon to bnan a conunoti trunk 
represent(’d t)u^ only connection b<‘tween them. 

The double pig di'scribed ))v Williams aii<l Haueh (4) diffenal elTn riy from 
Carey’s specimen m th(» following respects: The Inaid ap])ear('(l more nearly 
normal, with but two ears and two nostrils. The dorsal sid(‘ of the hej»d ^how-ed 
a mass of wTinklecl skin reprfvsenting the rudiment of a face, under which w'as a 
fontaiU‘ll(‘. The [iharynx w^as divided by a connective tissue* partiti<»n ^‘xteuuling 
from its roof to the* floor. Th(*re was but one sploi'u, one pamu'eas, and oiu^ liver. 
A fused heart woth a single vemous system and a. large aorta to the i»ody on the* 
opposite side arising from (*ach ventricle was present. The aorta from the right 
ventricle s(‘nt no branches furth(*r forward than the* :intei*ior limbs. There w’as 
a v(‘nt rally lobed lung mass wu'tli a single* trachea. The cerebrum vuis single 
hut the et'rebelhim p»’esented three* lobes. 4^h(' nu*(lullas w^ere fus(*d anterioriv 
to each 

It v’lll be* noted in the following t(*xt. that the chief (lifT(*r(*ncf*s from above 
descri[)<ion by will he encountered in the* nervous and bleiod-vascular 

syst(*ms; and from that by Williams and Hauch, in the blood-vaseulat system, 
(*speeiall\ in the* lieart, and in the* respiratory organs. 
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A partial list of authors consulted is the following: Wymanii (5); Pilcher 
(«); Mitchell (7); Wilder (8); Mall (9); Chauvcau (10): Reese (11 and 12); Sisson 
(13); Taniireuther (14); Thuringer (15). 

T( )P( ){ JRAPHK ; AL AN ATf )M Y 

(Plate I, Fias. 1 and 2) 

Liko that of the specimen of Williams and Rauch, the head is and 

appears normal in shape and size. The skin and hairs covering; it show nothing; 
unusual. The snout has but two nostrils, and the face is well developed and bilat- 
erally syjtunetrical, prc'senting no indication that it is of double origin. There 
ar(‘ two fully (k'veloped lateral ears and a dorsal rudimentary one (1, Figure 1.) 
The l.Mttor is located at the highest point of the head and consists of a fold of 
skin, somewhat bean-shaped in outline, the free upper border of which is notched, 
indicating th(' fusion of the right external ear of tlu' left body and the left external 
OIK' of the right body. Dissection of this rudimentary ear and its underlying 
tissu(‘> revealed the absence' of the corresponding middle.' and internal eairs. 

Tpou ])alpation of the elorso-medial surface of the he^ael, a little above the 
roots of the supraorbital processes, a rather soft area, five' from underlying bone, 
was (I(‘tecte‘d: and upon disse'ction there* proved to be an irregularly oval opening, 
due te» tin* failure of the parietal bones to fuse in the* median line, and that the* 
skin covering it was intimatc'ly adhere*nt to the dura matter of the cerebrum. 

l'he*r<* are prese'nt ventral and elorsal sets of ftilly and equally developed 
ante*rior limbs. The shoulder of e'ach ventral anterie)r limb is closely applied to 
the angle of ilu* jaw on the conwsponding side. On the* other hand, the shoulders 
e)f the dorsal anterior limbs arc* veuy much approximated to each other in the mid- 
dorsal line*, forming the highc'st point (2, Figure 1) of the back of the animal. 

The* bodies are je)ine*d by their ventral aspects, and the union extends from 
b(‘fore* backwards to the (‘onimon umbilicus, from which point caudael the two 
separate bodi(*s are perfectly normal. There is present but, a single umbilical 
cord ( 1, Figui’e* 2) with four arterms and only one large vein. 

INTERNAL .WATONn 

THh, RESPIRATORY SVSTKM 
(Plate II, Fio. 1) 

dlic flioracic cavity, which is common to both right, and left bodie's, is sep- 
arate'd frenn the abdominal cavity by a single diaphragm. The latter structure 
is piercc'd by four foramina — left hiatus aorticus, right hiatus aorticus, foramen 
venae cavac*, and a large foramen through which pass parts of the abdominal organs 
into the thorax, thus pn'senting a condition known as diaphragmatic hernia. 

Two pairs of lungs, v(*ntral (1) and dorsal (2) are present. Each pair is con- 
nected by an abnormally short trachea to its corresponding larynx. The right 
lung of the ventral pair corn'sponds to the right side of the right body and tin* 
left one, to the left Kside of the left body; the reverse holds true with the lungs 
of the dorsal pair, viz., the right lung, to the left side of the right body and the 
left one, to the right side of the left body. Only th(* lungs of the ventral pair art* 
lobulated, having three lobes on the right and two on the left. 

The dorsal larynx (3) is about half the size of the ventral one (4), and its 
dorsal aspect is directed ventrad instead of dorsad. Thus the* epiglottic cartilages 
(epiglottes) of the dorsal and ventral larynges, when viewed thru the mouth, are 
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seen to have their pharyngeal or posterior surfaces directed toward each other. 
The thymus is apparently normal for a single individual. There is not a ^ngle 
thyroid gland present in the normal position in the neck. 

Examination of the oral cavity revealed the presence of ^'cleft palate/^ due 
to the failure of complete development and fusion of the palatine processes of the 
maxillary bones. Besides, there was seen a globular mass of tissue, about one- 
half centimeter in diameter, attached by a short, stalk to the median line of the 
posterior part of the roof of the bucco-uasal cavity, at the level of the tip of the 
dorsal epiglottis. Upon dissection the stalk was found perforating the body of 
the sphenoid bone at its middle and connected to the ventral surfa(!C of the 
brain. Section of the globular mass of tissue proved that it was pituitary body. 

THK DIOKSTIVK S\rtTKM 
(Plate II, Fi« 1) 

The tongue was single, and presented numerous and abnormally largi^ villi- 
form projections at the border of the tip and a mediam ridge which fitted into the 
cleft palate. About one centimeter behind the central circum vallate papilla, 
there was seen a club-like structure, about one (*entimeter in length, which upon 
section proved to be th^uoid gland. 

The stomach is compound, and consists of t wo uneciual divisions, right and 
left. The division is indicat(‘d externally by a longitudinal constriction. Pos- 
sibly this may suggest that the stomaeh is of double origin, viz., th(' fusion of the 
stomach of the right body and that of the left one. The rigid division (o) is larger 
than the left one (b) and is compressed from before^ backward: into it opens the 
oesophagus (7) which lies a little to the right of the median plan(‘. The left di- 
vision curves forward and passes through a large forauum in the diaphgrarn into 
the thoracic cavity. Undoubtedly, this eonditioii was brought about by th(' fires- 
sure exerted by the developing liver. To tlie greater curvature' of the small (left) 
division is attached the ventral spleen (S). 

The small intestine leave's the middle' of the' post.e'rie)r wall of the stomae’h 
alme)st exactly at the region ed* the ce)nstri(*tiun; its pyloric ope'iiing lies entirely 
to the left of the median plane'. It makes twenty-six e‘e)ils, mostly transverse, 
before it bifurcates, and its le'iigth treim its origin to the*, bifureatie)n (9) is thirty- 
seven centimeters. Each of the branches has a h'ngth of fifteen ceiitirru'Uirs and 
makes ninoteeu coils before it te'rminates into its corresponding (jae'cum, which 
is the beginning of the large intestine. From the (caecum (10) to the anus each 
of the two separate large intestines is normal for the corresponding body; and 
it is measured seventeen centimeters in length and makes fifteen coils. 

The liver is single, and presents but three masses or lobes whieh are called 
here- "the right dorsal (11), ventral (12) and left dorsal (13); the ventral lobe is 
considerably the largest. It is abnormally large for a single individual and occupies 
a very unusual position. It exUmds from the diaphragm anteriorly to the region 
of the umbilicus posti^riorly , and fills almost the entire lower third of the conipound 
abdominal cavity. Dorsally it is related to the intestines and ventrally. to the 
abdominal ival! to which it has no attachment The large umbilical vein (14) 
serves as its only attachment to the umbilical region. The anterior portion of 
the left dorsal lobe accompanies that portion of the stomach that projects into 
the thoracic cavity, as already referred to above. The gall-bladder is absent, and 
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the bile duct (15) opens into the duodenum about f(»ur and a half ceiitiineters 
from the pylorus. 

There is but one pancreas (10). It is situabnl on the left side of the right' 
body, to the wall of which it is closely applied. It is atta(?hed to the dorsal wall of 
the right division of the stomach by connective tissue strands. The pancreatic 
duct (17) opens directly into the stomach, and its opening is guard(‘d by two 
rudirn en t ary val ves . 


THK FRO-UENITAL .SYSTEM 

Upon examination of the fairly well developed external genitalia, both bodies 
proved to be female; this being verified by dissection. The uro-genital organs 
an‘ double and normal for each body. 


THE HEO<)l>-V ASCM LAll SYSTEM 
fPf.ATB JI. FlO 2) 

The hearts. - Then* are two hearts present, each of which possesses a distinct 
and s('parate pericardium. The ventral heart (1) is muscular and well d(^volop- 
(hI, and is twice as large as the dorsal heart (2) which is only membranous in 
structure. They both li<' entirely in the median plams the dorsal being relat(‘d 
to th(* roof of th(' thorax and the ventral, to its floor. The anterior surface' of 
tin* ventral lu'art [)rojects beyond th(' anterior borders of the first ribs, and is 
r(‘lat(‘d to the thymus masses. Its unusually blunt apex lies opposite the arti- 
culation of th(‘ third and fourth sterm'bra. 

Th(* auric'les ()f tin* dorsal heart an* distimd but unecjual in size, th(‘ right 
aurich' lu'ing the largc'r. They are c()mplet('ly s('parat(‘d by a thin membra- 
nous partition and communicate' freely with the ventricles by means of the right 
auriculo-vf'idricular foranu'n, which is guarded by tliree very rudimentaiy valves, 
and tin* left auricukeventricul.ar foraiiH'n, which pres(‘nts no iiuli(*ation ot valve. 
The vc'ntricles i!it('rcommunicat<‘ due to the failure of (Ik* devt'lopiiKUit of tin’* 
iriterv(*ntricular septum. 

Tlu' ventral lu*art pn'sents c(»m])arativ(*ly >mall auricles which an*, howevm*. 
appan'iitly normal in structun'. They an* connected by a rather wide* foram(*n 
ovah*, due to incomplet(‘ development of both septum primum and septum secun- 
dum. Then* is no blood vcvssel comiminicating with the left auricle. The wall 
of the right ventrick* is as thick as that of the lefi one*, otherwise* the V(*nt rides 
are normal. 

The principal ar/cr/c, s\ -Arising from the* left ventricle of the ventral heart 
is a fairly good sized ascending aorta (3) which bifure*ates one centimete*r fre>m 
its origin into a right and left aortic arches (4, 5), t he left arch is much larger 
than the right one. Th(* brachiocephalic artery is absent, so the* right and left 
common carotid artericvsand tlie brachial arteries e^f the* right and left boeli(*s arise* 
separately from the aortic arch of their respective siele. One-half c(*ntimeter 
beyond the point of bifurcation, the left aortic arch gives off the left common 
carotid artery (6) which terminates anteriorly in o(*(‘ipit.al and internal and 
external carotid arteries (7, 8, 9). The right common carotid artery (10) is much 
smaller in caliber than the left one, and is given off a little beyond the origin of 
the right aortic arch. It terminates anteriorly in similar fashion as its fellow 
on the other side. Almost opposite its origin the right aortic arch is joined by t he 
ductus arteriosus (11) of the ventral heart, which is, in turn, joined by the 
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ventral piilniunary artery (12), just before it opens into the aortic arch. The 
right aortic arch is also joined by the ductus arteriosus (13) of the dorsal 
heart about one centimeter from its junction with the ventral ductus arteriosus. 
Upon dissection the ductus arteriosus of the dorsal heart proved to be completely 
obliterated at its origin, having no communication at all with the ventricular 
cavity. The dorsal pulmunary artery (14) joins it a little distance from its origin. 

The right and left brachial arteries (15, 15') of each body arise separately 
from their corresponding aortic arch, and before emerging from the thorax they 
give rise to the vertebral and internal thoracic arteries (10, 10' and 17, 17') of 
their resp<»ctive side; the int(*rnal lhora(‘ic art(*ries are given off just ))efore they 
turn around the iinterior borders of the first ribs. 

I^he coeliac l)ranch (18) of the left descending aor'u has no homonymous 
artery on the right one, and its principal branches ramify <‘hiefly in the dorsal 
spleen. The blood supplies of the stomach, liver, pancreas, intestines, and ventral 
spleen are derived chiefly from the anterior mesenteric branches (19, 19') of (Ik* 
right and left desctniding aortae (20,20'). The renal arteries (21, 21') and other 
branches arising from the aortae, although not ropnvsented in the figure, show 
no spe(;ial characters. There are four umbilical arteries (22, 22') present, each 
arising from its corresponding iliac or hypogastric artery (23. 23'). 

The principal ve ms. - There are four veins emptying into the right auri(‘l(' 
of the ventral heart — antc'rior vena cava (24), posterior vena eava (25) of the 
right body, and posterior vena cava (20) of tbe l(*ft body. Th(* anterior v(uni 
cava returns to the heart the blood frenn the right side of the head and neck and 
the anterior limbs and part of tlu* thoracic wall of the right body. It is foruicd 
by the (*onflu(‘nce of the right external jugular (27) and the common trunk (28) 
formed by the tinion of the right and left brachial veins of the right body. TIk* 
left external jugular vein (29) drains the left side of tlu* hc^ad and neck and opens 
into the left posterior vena cava, a little distaiua* before the latter pierces the 
ventral pericardium. Before entering the thorax, it is joined by the right and 
left brachial veins of the same side. The internal jugulars which are normally 
large in pigs are absent here. 

The posterior vena eava of the right l)ody r(*eeives tlu* two hepatic veins 
(30), just before it reaches the foramen venae cavae of the diaphragm. The 
posterior vena <*ava of the left body passes thru the foramen hiatus aorticus in 
company with the left descending aorta. A little medial to its junction with the 
left external jugular vein, it is joined by another blood vessel arising from the 
right auricle of the dorsal heart; it is called here the anterior vena cava (31) of the 
dorsal heart. The renal veins and the common iliac veins (32, 32') of both the 
right and left bodies present, no special features of importance. 

The abnormally large ductus venosus (33) is imbedded in the substance of 
the ventral lobe of the liver, connecting the large umbilical vein (34) and the 
hepatic veins. The portal vein (not indicated in the figure) enters the liver at a 
small depression on the dorsal surface of the ventral lobe. 

The h'ft auricle of the dorsal heart receives a large blood vessel which trav- 
erses the thoracic widl of the right side of the left body. Its principal branches 
ramify in the dorsal spleen and in the left dorsal portion of the diaphragm. This 
blood vessel is called here the ‘Vena hemiazygos'' (35). 
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THE SKELETON 
(Plat® III, Fig. )) 

Tile hones of the extremities, anterior and posterior, are all fully and equally 
developed and show no special characters that deserve attention. There an^ 
present two vertebral columns, each of which jiresents the normal number of 
vertebrae and articulates anteriorly with the o(;cipital and temporal bones of the 
corresponding side of the skull. The comparatively short bodies and spinous 
processes of the last four (‘(u*vical vertebrae* are more or less fustid, which possibly 
may explain the relative* she>rtne*ss eif the n(*ck. 

The thorax is e'eimpemnd. It is benineled by fifty-six we*!! developed ribs 
which cemstitule* the* neirmal numlK*r for two individuals. There* are twei sterna, 
dorsal and ventral; the latter is much bedter de'vedoped. The deirsal and ventral 
ehon<lr()->te'riial articulations are* rather asymme‘trically arrangeel, viz., those e)f 
one sielc ao^ not fe)und e*xactly op])osite those e)f the other. This e*e)ndition may 
]’e*adily sugg<‘st that eaedi slerniini was formed by the fusion of the parts e)f the 
sternum of the* right bexly with the‘ir corre*s})e)neling parts of that of the left one. 

The ^kull is apparently normal in .size* anel shape, and pre'S(*nts the normal 
numbe*r of boiu's that make up the skull e)f a single indivielual. Of the* e^ranial 
l)one*s. the jmrietal and oce-ipital only pre.sent speeaal f(*atures that ele*serve notice. 
The* femne*!' fails to m(*e‘t and fuse with its f(*lle>vv on the opposite side, thus (Tcat- 
ing an irr(‘gularly oval e)pening(l) into the cranial (aivity;anel the* latter fails to 
devele>p witlj the* jiarietal the iiue*hal cre*st whie*h is very prominent in normal pigs. 
The fe)ramen magnum (2) is abnormally small anel cle)sed by a fibre)us conne‘ctive* 
tissue* metnbrane which is fiiinly attachexl arounel its margin. 


THi: NEinoes system 
(Platk hi. Fig. 2) 

The peculiaritie's e>f the* central nervous syste‘m of this monster pig ceiincide 
ahne>st e'ntirely with the de*seription hy AVilliams and Uaueh. The cerebrum 

(1) is .*<ingie. pivsenting e)n its dorsal and lateral surfa(*es iiidislinet gyri anel sulci 
whie*h are* very irregularly arrangeel. The optic nerves and the* edfactory bulbs 

(2) are normal for a single inelividual. 

The* cerebe'lhiin shows distinctly the right and h'ft (‘erebellar heinisi)hcre*s 
and the* median vermis. The medulhis (4, 4') are partly unit(*el anteriorly, other- 
wise the rennaineler of the eere‘bro-.spinal axe's is normal for each boeiv. 

\(U\N()wleik;emknt 

d'he* writer wish<*s to expre*ss his sine*ere thanks le) Mr. I)(*ogra.cias Villadolid 
of the De partment eif Entennedogy-Zoology feir the privilege e»f disvsecting the pig 
here recordexl. 
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ILLUSTRA170NS 
Plate I 

Fig. 1 Dorsal view of the monster 
Fig. 2. Ventral view of the monster 

Plvpe If 

Fig, 1. Ventral view of the r<*spiratorv and digestive systems; tlu* lungs, stomach, and f»:iner<»a.M 
are ? \ of their actual size. 

Fig. 2. Ventral view of the hloo(l-vas<Milar systimi with the dorsal heart (2) so refleetiMl tltal its 
dorsal aspect is s<*en m the figure. The hearts are 'G oi their actual si/a' 

Plate III 

Fig. 1. Dorsal view of the skGoton without the dorsal anterior (‘xtrernilies 
Fig. 2 Dorsal view oi the eerebro-spinaJ axes. 
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CYANOPHORK^ PLANTS OF THE MAKIL1N(J RECHON' 

By D. A. Herbkrt 

Of the Department of Plant Phtjxwloqy 

That hydrocyanic acid is widely spread through the plant kingdom is a well 
known fact, (ireshoff (1) working at Kew and Haarlem has drawn up a long list 
of cyanophoric plants belonging to widely separabul famili(‘s. Similar work is 
at present being carried out by Smith and White (2) (3) in Quecmsland, wlu^n* 
a systematic examination of the flora is being made. Such work is valuable 
from an economi(‘ standpoint in affording an indication of possible loss(‘s of stock 
from eating these plants, and the present paper is a contribution towards the 
Io(!al study of th(‘ subject. It is not an exhaustive list even for the limited area 
with w^liich it treats, but tin* common native species, introducial fodder and food 
plants, ornamental plants and weeds have bf‘en dealt with. Most of the exam- 
inations were made by graduate students working under sup(U*vision on a course 
of plant nutrition at the College of Agriculture during the summer of J922. 

A point to 1)0 not(‘d is that the amount may vary greatly in different indivi- 
duals of the sauK' species. Further, the method of testing is important, and must 
1)(* sufficiently didicate to produce a reaction in the presema* of very small amounts, 
as in the cas(‘ of the majority of plants examined the pej'c(uitage of hyd?*ocyani(‘ 
acid is veuy low. Two modifications of (iuignard's test wi^re used; first, th(‘ liang- 
ing of a strip of moistened sodium picrat(‘ papm- in a tulx' containing the material, 
and second, fh(‘ immersion of the matmial in sodium picrate solution to which a 
little chloroform had b(‘en added. A large numbi'r of plants though giving rathi'i* 
rapid r(*H(‘tions with the* s(*cond method wcu’c either extnmiely slow or did not giv(^ 
any n^aclion with the t(’st papers. Those with a higher perctmtage showed a 
positive' reaction readily with the sodium picrate paper, but wh(‘n there was only 
a trace of hydrocyanic acid prese'iit the imdliod was not succi'ssful in a large' 
number of cas(‘s. As examph's tht' following plants may be citial: Minfo,sa pudica. 
Hauhinia malahnca, i'pprrus rotundas, DiUema nidica, Fhasrolas I anal us. Cveropta 
pabnata, Caryota carningn, (ftras decamana, Manytfera tndica, aiul most of tlu* 
palms examined. A reaction which showed on tlu' test paj)er only aftc'r st'veral 
hours exposure ww shown in a few minutes by th(‘ nu'thod of immersion of th(‘ 
tissue Iwing examined. 

Where the material was available, roots, stems, l(‘av('s, flowms, and fruits werij 
examined and the results show considerable variation in amount. The following 
is the list of plants examined, and it wdll be seen that tlie majority proved to he 
cyanophoric in a greater or lesseu* degrei*. 

ACANTHACBAB 

Graptophyllum pictuni (Marado): Slightly posilivt' in bark, flovvius, and 

leaves. 

Amaranihus spinoms: The leaves contain traces of hydrocyanic a(‘id, bin 
those of A, viridis (Oolites) contain none. 


) Experiment Station contribution, No, 8S. 
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ANACARDIACEAE 

Buchanania arhorescens (Balinhasay) : Stem and leaves positive, a large 
amount being present in the leaves. 

Manqifera indica (Mango): Bark positive, loaves negative. 

ANONACEAE 

Anona mun'cata ((luanabanos) : All parts positive especially the bark which 
contains large amounts of hydrocyanic acid. The leaves contain rather le.ss, 
the roots less and the fruits only a trace. 

Anona reticulata (Anonas): The content was Iowti* in this species. Fruits 
wer(‘ not available for (*xarnination. The distribution in the bark, roots and leaves 
was somewhat diiT(*ront from that- in A. muricata the greatest amount being 
in the bark, the next in the loots, whereas in the leave it was only in minute 
trades. 

Cauaqiuin odoratum (Ihuig-ilang) : Slightly positive in bark, flowers and 
leaves. 

APOCYNACEAE 

Taternaemontaua suhglohosa (Pandakaki): Leaves and bark faintly pos- 
itive, flowers negative. 

ARACEAE 

AlocnHia indica (Biga): A slight trace in the tulxu', none in petiole or leaf. 
Alocasia macrorrkriza (Wild (labi): Negative in all parts. 

Alocoiiia portei (Biga): Negative. 

Alocama mndenana (Wild CJabi): Slightly traces in tuber and petiole; 
none in the leaf. 

Caladinm hicolor (Ornamental (labi): Negative. 

Colocasia esculentum (Taro): Negative. 

Colocasia zehrina (Ornamental Oabi): Positive in all jiarts; more so than 
the other members of the family listed. 

Xanthosorna rngittijoliuin (Wild (lubi): Very slight traces in tubers, petiohvs 
and leaves. 

ARTOCARPACEAE 

ArtocarpuH integrifolia (Jak-fruit): Bark and leaves faintly positive. 

BALSAMTNACEAE 

Irnpatiens haU^amiria (Cainantique) : A trace in the flowers, slightly more in 
bark and leaves. 

BIGNONIACEAE 

Spathodea campanulaia: Bark, leaves, and roots positive. 

CARICACEAE 

Vancd papaya (Papaya): Hydrocyanic acid absent from all parts of the 
papaya including the fruit-. 

CELASTRACEAE 

Spondiai< liitea: Slightly positive in bark and flower, but negative, in the 
leaves. 



CYANOPHORIC PLANTS OF THE MAKlLINCi RECHON lU 

COMBRBTACSAE 

Quisqualis indica: Slightly positive in the leaves, more so in the hark. 

COMPOSITAB 

Erigeron linifolius: Leaves and roots slightly positive; bark m*gative. 
Vernonia ciiierea and V, patula: Both theses species showed traces in ail 
parts. 

COmFERAE 

Agathis alba: Leaves gave a faint reaction. 

Cryptonieria japonica: Negative. 

COKVOLVULACEAE 

Iponiea batatas (Camote): Traces in stem, leaves, fiuits and root^; in some 
cases absent altogether. 

Quamoclit acatangvla (('abello del angel): Positive in leaves, a faint trace 
in st/(‘m, flowers, roots, negative in fruits. 

CUCURBITACEAE 

Cucurbita acuiangula: Positive in leav(‘s, a faint trac(‘ in st(‘in. flowers and 
roots, negative in fruits. 

(\ cylindrica: Negative, 

(\ maxima: Faint traces in stems leaves and roots, hut flowers and fruits 
negative, 

(\ pepo: Negative in fruits. 

CYPERACEAE 

Cyperus rohnidiis: Positive in leaves, steins, roots and rhizomes. 

DILLENIACEAE 

Dillenia indica (Catmon): Slightly positive in the leavt's. 

EUPHORBIACEAE 

Bischofia javamra: Leavers faintly positive; some negative. 

Codiaviim variegaiiivi (San Francisco): Bark and leaves positive the foniuu' 
containing the greater quantity. 

GRAMINEAE 

Andropogon citratus: Traces in leaves, roots. 

Cynodon daciyion (Bermuda (b’ass): Traces in leaves, stians and ro<»l-. 
Dactyloctenium eqypticum : Negative. 

Digiiaria conmguinca : ^'rac<^s in l(‘aves. stems and roots. 

Imperaia cylindraca ((\)gon): Trac(‘s in leaves and s^ ins. 

Leersia hexandra (Zacate): Traces in hvives and stems, willi ratlin griaiter 
quantity in roots. 

Oryzn sativa (Ric('): Very faint traces in stmns and halves, mon^ in 

the roots. 

Panicum maximum (tUiinea (Irass): Traei's in stems and leavi'.'-; rathi'r 
more in roots. 

Panicum> criis-gaU/ (Balili): Slight traces in all ])arts. 

Paspalum dilatatnm (Para th'ass): Positive in all [larts, ami containing 
more than the other grassi^s examiueil. 
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Saccharum officinarum (Sugar ('ane): A very faint trace. 

Siiecharum apontaneum (Talahib): Positive in all parts, the leaves contain- 
ing im)8t, the sterns less and the roots least. 

Zea Mats (Maize): Positive in all parts but only a faint trae(» in the stem. 

LAURACEAE 

(^innamornun camphora (Cinnamon): Faint trace in bark and leaves. 

Litaea ghiiinosa: Bark, leavers and loots positive. 

Persia gratissima (Avocado): Bark positives a faint trace in the leaves and 
none in the fruit. 

LBOUMINOSAE 

A hr US precatonus (Saga-saga): Stems, leaves, an(t roots positive. 

Acaaa fanicsiafia (Aroma): A faint trace in stems, leaves and roots. 

Albizzia procera (Acleng parang): A faint trace of absent. 

Bauhinia malabarica (Alihangbang) : Traces in th(' natuie undri(‘d wmmIs; 
non(' in the dried. 

Paesalpuiia pulchernwa (Cabalhao) * Positive' in l('av('s, stem and roots. 

(\ijaaus indicus (Cadios): Traces in leavers, stems and roots. 

(\ruavalia evsifomis (Sword Bean): Negative. 

Cassia alata: Positive in leaves, stems and roots. 

(U^tdrosema plurnien: Positive in the' stem and roots, but faint trae'es only 
in other parts. 

Desmodium scopiTHs: Trace's in the le*aves anel still le\ss in the' stem, negative 
in the reiots. 

Derns phdi ppuicusis: Positive in liark, leaves anel roeits. 

/Jolichos labial) (Batae)): Trace's in le*ave's. stems anel reiots of bedh white 
anil pink forms; a ve'rv elefinite' redaction given by llu^ seeds. 

Erf/thn'tia indica (I)apdap): Traces in leave's, .stems an<l re)ots. 

(Uiricid'ia scpiunt (Madre' «*acao): Faintly positive in the l(*aves, but more 
so in the' bark and roots. 'Phe' le'avi's also contain a fair amouid of the volatile 
alde'hydi' coumarin, esjie'cially in the' young stage'. Some plants gave' negative 
te'sts throiighemt. 

Irdsia bijuga (Ijiil): A slight tra(*e in the l(*ave'S. Neme at all in the bark. 

Leiaaraa glavca (Ipil-ipilj: l^eaves. stems and reiots contain trace's. 

Mifhosa pud tea (Macaliia, Sensitive plant)* Hoots, stems and leaves pos- 
itive, the roots e^ontaining meist, the stems less, and the leaves still less. 

Fachj/rrfnzus erosus: Traces in bark, leaves and root^s. 

Jbirkta Umorana ((Uipang): Bark, leaves and roots positive, 

Phasealus lunatus (Patani): Well marked reaction from the stem. A trace 
in the leaves and none in the roots. The mature seeds contained a large quantity 
of prussic ai'id. This is not in keeping with the findings of Dunstan that Pha- 
seoluH lunauis produces prussii*. acid only in the wild state and loses it either 
entirely on except for a minute trac<* when it is cultivated. No wild plants were 
avaiiable for (*xami nation. 

Pikeulornbtum. dulce: Traces in bark, leaves and roots. 

Psopho(arpus tetragonobolus: Positive in the stems but with traces only in 
leaves and roots. 

Tephrosia Candida: All parts negative. 
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V igna sesquipedalis : N ega ti vo . 

Vigna sinensis: Negative. 

LIUACEAB 

( ^ordyli ne ierm i rial i s : N ega t i v(* . 

LOGANIACEAB 

Strychnos nux-vomim (StryehnimO : Positive in leaves, hark and roots. 

MALVACBAE 

Hibiscus rosa-’sinensis: N(»gative in all parts. 

Thespesia populnea: Negative in all parts. 

MBLIACBAB 

Sivtcuiema fnacrophyla (Mahogany): Var>dng amounts from a faint tra(*(‘ 
to fairly strongly positive. The leaves always with more than the bark. 

MORACBAE 

(\cropia pahuata: Traces in leaves and fruits, more in the hark. 

MYRTACEAE 

Ktujerna jainholaua (Duhat): Negative' in hark, leaves and roots. 
NYCTAGINACEAE 

Bou(j(iniviUeu i^peciahilis Ne'gativc. 

ORCHIDACEAE 

Win I ltd pin ni foil a: Ne'galive. 

PALMAE 

Atrca caicchu (Bcdc'l Palm). l\>sitive in leaf, stem and root; traces in the 
fiiirous pericarp, hut the* mesocarp strongly positive. 

Arcnga pinnata (C'aho negro)* Positive in the* sle'in; trace's only in fruit, 
Hower, leaf and root. 

('aianiuH sp. (Rattan): Tracers in all parts. 

( arhidovica paltnaia (Panama Palm): Slight tra(*(^s in all parts 
Cocos tiuctfern (Coconut): Strongly positive in the stem and the pericarp, 
and definitely positive in other parts. 

Coryphu data (Buri Palm): Slight trace's in all jiarts. 

Dypsis niadagascanensi s : Slight traces in all parts. 

Livistonn rotundifoha (Anahao): Slight trae*('s in le'aves, stems and roots. 
N ormanbya merrilUi (Biinga ele China): Slight traces in le'aves, stems and 
roots. 

Orcodoxa regia (Royal Palm): Positive in stems and reiots; trace's in the 
leaves. 

Fhyielephas macrocarpa: Slight traces in le'aves, stems anei roots. 
Piychosperma macarthnni: Slight traces in leavi's, ste'iii and roots. 

PASSIFLORACEAB 

Pnsf^i flora rectangtdaris : Negati ve. 

Passiflora quandrangularis: N egati ve. 

PHYTOtACCACBAB 

Phytolacca oleraceus: Negative. 
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PIPBKACBAE 

Piper belle (Betel pepper): Positive in the leaves, but very faint in other 
parts, including fruits. 

POLYGONACEAE 

Antigonon leptopus (Morning (71ory): Negatives 

PROTBACEAE 

Grevillea 7'obufita (Silky Oak): Positive in leavers, bark, root, inon* in the 
leaves than in the other parts. Smith and White examined this plant in Queens- 
land, its native country, and found the foliage to give negative reactions. They 
also examined the flowers and seed, but the Makiling plants did not possi^ss these 
and it remains to be seen if the these parts vary also in their prussic acid content. 

ROSACEAE 

Eriohoirija japonica: Negative in the fruit; slight traces in lh(^ l)ark and 

leaf. 

RUBIACEAE 

Coffea liber ica (Coffee): I^eaves and bark positive; roots negativ(% 

RUTACEAE 

Citrus auraniiutri, C\ decmmmay (\ limonis, (\ tuitus and C. nobfl/s contain 
traces in bark, leaf, and fruit, C. hijsinx and C. Uifoliata have tra(‘(\s in the leaf, 
but none in the bark. 

STERCULIACEAE 

Slerculia cart hag ine mis: A trac(‘ in the bark an<l the l(‘aves. 

XJRTICACEAE 

Laportea siihcJaasa ( Lipa) ; Strongly positive in leaves, ])ark ami 

VERBENACSAE 

Tectona grandis (Teak): Bark negative, leaves faintly posit iv<'. 

From these results it will l)e seen that the distribution of hydro(‘yaiiic acid 
ill different parts is not uniform, even in sfiecies belonging to the same genus (see 
Anona); that is, no part, is found to contain more than the other ]>arts in all the 
species examined. In the majority of cases th(^ greatest amount is in the bark, 
but in by no means all. The amount also depends on individuality to a great 
extent, and locality play an important part. Hwietenia macrophylla is a good 
example showing variation within a small area, and Grevillea robmlu shows how 
the content may vary when the same species is raised in differcmt count nes. 
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thp: parasitism of olax jmbricata^ 

By D. A. IIkrbkkt 
Of the Deparimmt of IHaui Phytoologij 

ONE TEXT FKJTJHP: 

Olax imbricaiaf Bluine (Malal)ap;uio), is a large' woody vine occurring sparing- 
ly in Mount Makiling. Phylogonetically the family Olacaccae conies very close 
to two notoriously parasitic; families, the Loranthaceae and the Santalaceae. 
Most of the Loranthaceae are parasitic on branches, hut one genus, Nuytsia (1), 
is a root parasite*. The Santalaceae contain no members parasitic on branches, 
but a large number, and probably all, have been shown to be root parasites (2), 
(3), (4), (5). It is, therefore, to b(‘ expected that a similar property might be c'x- 
hibited by tlie Olacaccae, and one member, Olax .scu?/r/c?/.s, has been proved by 
Barb(*r ((i) to possess root attachments. 

In app(‘aranc(' there is nothing in this speci(*s to suggest a heterotropliic habit. 
Its leaves are well dc'velopi'd, and were it not for its systematic relationships it 
might pass as a holophytic plant. An examination of its roots, however, shows 
that it is definitely ]>arasitic. Tlu* root systcun is shallow and wide, the large* 
rather soft roots branching and ultimately giving rise* to fragile white roots which 
in contact with anothc'r root produce a lateral haustorium. This is of the same 
type as that found in the Santalac(*a(‘, and attains about the same size as that 
of Fvsavus spicafu,^ or of F. acuminatus. The sha])e of the mature haustorium 
is apiiroxiniately like* that of a mushroom with the pihms external to the host 
root, the gills prc'ssed against the surface of it, and tlu* stipe embeddeil in the 
tissue external to the wood. The position of the vascular tissue in the haiis- 
torium corresponds roughly to that of a layer sevc'ral millimeters from the* surface 
of the liaustoriuin, i.e., it is in the shape of an inverted flask: the mouth of the' 
flask })eing in (*ontact with tlu* wood of the host root. The Olax haustorium, 
theri'fon*. obtains salts and water as well as organic inatt(*r from tlu* host plant. 

In a large Olax plant it is obvious that any particular loot will have more 
chance of coming into contact with other roots of tlu* sanu* jilanl that with those 
of other speci<'s. Tliis happens more particularly round tlu* base* of the ])lant 
where the root system is nion* eentralized, ainl in this n'gion a large* nuinlxu* of 
haustoria are found on Olax roots. Self parasitism is the rule in root-parasitic 
plants, and Olax is no exception. There is no usetl to trace* these roots back to 
the parent plant; they are very distinctive, soft aiitl inclined to lx* fleshy, and de- 
void of root hairs. 

The functional existence of the haustoria is limited. As the root grows they 
are forced outwards and perish, and scars are left to mark their point of attach- 
ment. They are invariably lateral in the specimens obtained, and this lends 
support to the theory that they are organs as distinct as leaves or flow(*rs, and not 
modified roots. 


1 Experiment Station contribution, No. SO. 
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PAItAMTISM OK Of,\V IMHHK'vrV 

A. Hoot of Olaj" iwhrti'aUi at1a<*ko(l In- it.s own liaiHtona 
a Scar left after death of haiiHtorium, 

b Mature haustoriuin nadly uriginallN lateral Iwit a])f)ar<‘ntlv terniinal tliroujih death of 
distal [)ortion of tlie root 

c. Old haustonuin being forced (dl b\ the growing !o.»t 

d. Host root 

B. e. Young haustoria showing lat(*ral oiigm 

0. Section of haustoniirn attai'king root idiagrariirnalie 

f. Host wood, 

g Host eorte.\. 

h Vascular tissue of iiuu''<onuni 

There are thn^e host plants found and two of tliese \\vv(^ l('g:uin(‘s. The best 
development of liaiistoria, }iowh'V(m\ was found on the roots of Olajc itself. Evi- 
dently the food mat(‘rial supfdied by th(‘so is more nearly what thi* plant requires, 
and, therefore, haustoria reach tludr maximum development whmi attached to 
them. 
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STUDY OF HUD VARIATION' IN CODIAEl'M VARTIOGATUM’ 

IJy Ni.MKbi<> B. Mlmiiolv jnid B. Mac.sino 

Codinvvm varicgahoN (L,) Hhinu^ \< n horliculliir.'il spf‘ci(‘s to wlii<'h ha^ 
boon appliod tho FilijHno oonmion nanw's, San Franoisoo, HiU'uavista and Sa^ui- 
lain, and tho Englisli naino, of()t(»n. Ai'oording to Morriir this spi^cios is, in ro- 
p(‘Ots to form and color of tho l(‘av(*>, tin* most variable* in tho Archipe'la^o. A 
study of the* variability in this sp(‘(*io> should prove of ^(‘iK'lii* and liortioultnral 
inten'ost. Such a study mij 2 ;ht. l(‘ad to a knowhal^e- of tho oans(*s of sm*h t;n'at 
variability and to a disoovory of tho way in which la^vv ty])(*s may l>o jii’oducod. 

An ornaiiKailal so common and s(» widedy distributeMl in tin* Pliilij^pinos as 
this spi'cios (k‘S(‘rvcs some attention in n^jiard to improveanont , or tho beaiutifyiny; 
oi old iorms and tin* croatiem of n(*\v forms, or type*^. 

This work consists, among oth(*r tliinj?s, of a familiarization with dilfcnait 
birms, or typos of San Ikancisco, and a ^t^ldy of such bnd variations as mav bo 
found. Other olijc'cts of this inv(‘^tlgation are to dotennuno wluulu'r tlu* variants 
found give rise* to pormaiuait now foi ms or not anei if pea’inanont vaiiatmns may 
bo eaiusod by variation in seiil anel light eonditieuis. 

This work was carrie‘d e>n in the College* of Agriculture*. Tnive'rsity eif tlm 
rhilip))ine‘s, 1 a)> Hahos, Ix'ginning June*. 1920. anel ending July, 1922. 

MATKKIALS AND AIIOTHODS 

All available* varioti(\s of Vodiaenm variegatum greiwing on the CeJlogo of 
Agrioulturo greainds as well as some* varieties growing in Lonuny and Taal, Ba- 
taiigas, W(*iv studioel. (Tonoral eibsorvations wm'o also made of the vari(‘ti(\s b)unel 
in barrios of Los Banos, anel in dilforont se'otions e)f Alanila. Sixte^eni varie'tios 
wore dosoriboel. The* ele'soriptions apf>e*ar in Table 1. 

KXPKUIMLXTS AND HKSULTS 

CirTTlNOS. AND PLANTINtJS 

Thirty-six cuttings wore olBainoel from each of tho variotie's use d and made 
to root in a IxmI of modiiim sand soil in the* upper (A)lle'ge Nursery. Tho cuttings 
were made* uniform, at a length of about IS e*ontimotvrs. After tho cuttings reiot- 
od and produced alxiut edght to ten pairs eif le*aves each tiioy wore transplanted 
to two groups eif bexls under twe) ditTcnmt sets e)f conditi(>ns. t)ne gre)U]) was 
under artifiedal shaded and the othe»r w’as exposed to direx't sunlight fre>m half past 
six o’edock in the morning to half past live ei’clock in the afte^rnoon. There were 
thre'o beds in each group. One bed contained ordinay farm xal; tlie s(*c(*nd, 
omlinary seul mixed with about an eepial amount of sand; and the third, farm seiii 
mixed with an apiiroximately equal quantity of decomiioM'd liorse mamin*. Lacli 
bed w^as one half meter deep, and the cuttings were set alxait JlO.n (‘entiin(*t(‘rs 


1 £x;perimQnt Statiou eouti ’bution. No. UO. Th*'sw oombimnR a thosi'i f<*i iho OtgrfN* of 

Bachelor of Agriculture by Juan U. Magsino, No 143. 

* Merrill, E. D., A Flora of Mamin, 490 pp , 1912 Bureau of Pniitiag, Manilu. 
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apart each way. Each of the six beds in the two sets was planted with six cut- 
tings of each variety. 

STUDY OF VAHIATIONS 

Two kinds of bud variations were observed in the species. One kind was 
in the general coloring and spotting of leaves, while the second was in the shape, 
or form of leaves. A very conspicuous example of the first was found in variety 
No. 10, and of the second, in varieties numbers 15 and 1(3. Modifications are 
common in most of the varieties in the species. The following variations were 
observed within individual plants: 

Variety No. 1. — This produces branclu^s that havi^ various colored leaves* 
Some branches are almost all green in color while some are variegated with 
yellow coloration on the veins. 

Variety A^o. — This bears some brau(*hes with leaves very much smaller 
than the leaves produced by most of the brandies. 

Variety No. 3. -This variety has branches th(‘ heaves of which an^ heavily 
spotted with light yellow coloration. It also produces branches that bear leaves 
with only a slight spotting, yet appearing very much darker green. Sometimes 
some branches produc(^ smaller sized leaves than otlnus. 

Variety No. 4. — Some branches hav(‘ leiives that are all straight while other 
branches produce also leaves which are twist(‘d and leaves which are slightly lobed 
in the middle. 

Variety No. 5.- -This variety sometimes produc(‘s lcav(‘s that are long and 
sharp point e<l. The leaves on sonu* branches have roundtal <‘nds. Some branch- 
es produce leaves that are less decorate<l with yellow coloration and thus tluy 
appear more green. 

Variety No. 6. — This variety produc(*s branches all of whifdi are green. In 
general th(‘ leaves are h(*avily spotted with yellow. 

Variety No. 7. — This produces branches which bear in general much snuill(*r 
sized leav(‘s than the others. They are short(*r and narrower, and tlius can \)o 
easily distinguished from the rest. 

Variety No. S.— Some branches of this variety yield leav(‘s that are shorter 
and naxrow^er than those of the general typ(\ 

Variety No. !).- I'his })roduces branches that hav(‘ shorter and narrower 
leaves than othf’r brancla^s hav(‘. 

Variety No. !().-- Sonn* brandies of this variety produce^ leaves of a brilliant 
dark green, spotted with yellow, while others produ(‘e branch(\s that are pale green 
with the same color sfiotting. 

Variety No 11. — There are observed brand)(\s that have leaves generally 
smaller than the leaves of other branches. Besides, the bright, coloration of 
leaves found on some branches is absent on others. Homo branches produce 
leaves that are entire. 

Variety No. i;^.-~-This variety possesses branches with green leaves at the 
apex, wh(m iii gimeral more of yellow coloration is observed at this part. 

Variety No. 13.- -Homo branches produce very dark green leaves, while in 
general the leaves produced by the branches are bright yellow, particularly 
those at the terminal portion. Some branches produce much smaller leaves than 
others. 
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Variety No, I 4 . — lu this variety some branches have green leaves while 
others are tinted with yellow on the veins and on both upper and under surfaces. 

Variety No, 15. — This variety looks just like a bud mutation produced by 
variety No. 6. This plant produces branches that have leaves which arc more 
green than the others, due to the fact that they are less spotted with yellow. Be- 
sides, the leaves produced by some of the branches are shorter and narrower. 

Variety No, 16. — This variety produces branches that bear all green leaves. 
This is an offspring of variety No. 6. 

Variety No. 17. — This is practically the same as variety No. 15 except that 
here the yellow coloration on the leaves is very slight and the leaves thus appear 
generally green. 

Variety No. 18. — This possesses some branches with straight leaves, and other 
branches with the leaves both straight and twisted. 

Most of the variations described above jire modifications and are not transmis- 
sible. This wsLH shown by actual experiments of the Plant Breeding Class in this 
College and are to be supposed as merely due to differences in environmental fac- 
tors. These variations have, therefore, not been a direct cause of the produc- 
tions of nevr varieties in the period of this investigation. 

BT^f) MUTATIONS 

( )nly one variety was observed to produce bud mutations. This variety is 
No. (). The mutation was observed in several plants, — in one plant grown in 
LenuTV, Batangas, and in seven plants growing on the College Campus. One 
mutation consisted in the production of a lateral branch with longer and very 
much narrowtT leaves, like tho.se of Variety No. 15. The other mutation con- 
sisted in the production of a branch with leaves still similar in .shape to those of 
the ])an‘nt variety but different in color, as the mutation is all green. The par- 
(Mit variety is green with small dots or spots of yellow. The first mutation, a 
change from short l)road loaves to long narrow^ leaves is both lateral and terminal. 
Kxamples of the lateral and terminal bud sports are shown in Plate I, figur^^s 1 
and 2 respectively. 

'That the variation.s shown w’(‘re mutations w'as proved )y the fact that they 
gnwv true to 137)0 when cuttings showing variations in these tw’o characters were 
cut from parent plants and })lantcd, 

A third bud variation observed in VarietA" No. fi, w^hich variation is highly 
suspected as mutation, consists in a lateral branch with narrow leavCvS wdiich tend 
to become a tw^o-or three-part affair as showui in Plate II. The leaves vary in 
shape from that of the parent, becoming narrow^ in some and .still narrower at 
the middle in others. Others arc found with a tcndril-likc structure oi* th(' bare 
midrib coming out of the tip, the end of which tendril-like structure producing 
new leaves, to such an extent that a leaf may have three parts. This variation 
was discovered b.v Prof. Higgins on one of the plants on his yard. 

DISCUSSION OF RPISULTS 

From the results of this work, it was found that bud variations were pro- 
duced by subjecting the plants under various soil conditions. The plants w^ere 
induced to form leaves of deeper color by manuring, and of lighter color by plant- 
ing them in sand. Generally, those exposed to sunlight produced a brighter 
coloration of leaves than those kept under artificial shade. On the otlicr hand 
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tliose^ under shade were taller, more slender and less bran(*liy than the exposed 
individuals. Observations of bud modifications existing in the different varie- 
ties have shown that these varifdies produce bud variations which are not herit- 
able. 

As has b<*en pr(‘viousIy explained, two kinds of bud mutations wen* found 
(a) lateral and a terminal bud mutations consisting in the lu'oduetion of longer 
and narrower leaves, and (b) bud mutation consisting in a branch with almost 
all-gr(‘en le‘av(‘s. Tlu'se bud mutations were (leta(*hed from their par<*nt [dants 
and planted as des(‘rihf‘d. In either case, both kinds continued to grow true* to 
type. An (*\ample of (a) is found in Plate* 1. This fact seems to indicate that 
the old vaii(*ty No. 15 j>robably originated as a bud sport from variety No. 6. 

SlMMAltV VM) ('ONCLPSIONS 

1. Bud vaiialions in tin* sper*i(*s ('odawum varivgalinn wi'ri* produc(*d by 
manuring or by giowiTig th(* j>lam in soil containing 50 per ctmt sand and 50 per 
C(*nt ordinary farm soil, or by (‘xposun* to th(‘ sun or b>' arlifita'a! .-^hading for more 
than one and one-half y<‘ars. 

2. A case of t(‘rminal and one of lateral bud mutation involving tin* same 
shape of leaf, .Mid a (‘hangc* from Icoad to slcndei sliapr, was baind in one \ariely, 
No. (). In this variety also a bud mutation consisting in a (*ljang(‘ from gnm 
halves spotted wath yi'llow to l(*av(‘s ju'aetieally ('iitin'ly go'cn, was found. 

3. An int(‘resting casi* of a .susp(>ct(*d bud mutation was found in which 
leav(*s lend to becona* a two-or three-pait atTair. the parts heing conn(‘ct(*d with 
a t(‘mlri!-like strurMun* or han' inidiib. 

4. Non-h(‘rital)le bud vaiiations wen* found wiiicli waa’e <lue probably to the 
varying- conditions of nourishment, light, t(*iijp(‘rature and possibly other ele- 
ments [)r(*smit ni flu* eiivironnKuit. 
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REVIEW 


Continuous renewal of nutrient solution for plants in water 
culture, Tkklevse, Sam. Ijaineston, IUhtox Vj. iSnmcr 

As th(' of [jliitit physioloj^y j)ro^^r(‘ss(‘s from an im])in(*al (‘ollc'ctioii 

of observations of resulls to a systemalie study of iimhalyinf*: cause's, so la'w neuals 
arise in te'chniepK'. Take' Tiutritioii, for instance', llitlierto \\v have lu‘(m .'tiuly~ 
in^ the^ l)ehavior of plants j»,ro\\n on solutions which W(‘ (‘lian^e at Inte'rvab in older 
to nuK'w th(‘ supply of solutes which have ])(H‘n absoi’lx'd. Smdi a pioceHlure*, 
how('V('r, is ojHai 1o seasons objiMdions. Suppose* the' soIutie)iis are* chanj»;e‘d e‘ve‘rv 
thre*e elays. What i^ happeninji belMeH'ji the‘se clian^e's*'^ As se)e)n as a chanj^e' is 
inaeie the' ])lanl eaiminemea'S its eliffe're'iit ial abseuptieiti of (he* ddlci'eait salts in so- 
lutiein anel oi‘aehiall>’ their redative' piopeirtions art* chaneyel. Then em the* third 
elav the' se)lulie>n is re'iu'we'el ami ttie* pleni is sueldeaily sul)jce*b‘el te> a ne'w stale's e.)i 
conelit ions. It is a matte'i eif e-ommeai kneiw le^eliie* that sueldt n ch.an<>('s of con- 
elitions ale* meire* iiijiirmus than the* conelilions the'inse'h e-s niav be*. The' more' 
fre'(|ue‘ntly, thc'rcfeire*, that the sedutieni Is clian^e'el in a nutrition ('Xpe'iime'iil, the 
l('vS> violc'iit tlie' eaian^e* eif e*e)ndit ieins. 

It is to d'ie‘l(‘as<’ anel Livni<;sle)n lliat we are* inelt'btea! lor an in^eaiioiis pie'ea* 
e)f jihvsieilotiicat plumbing wiu'i'e'ln a constant tleiw’ ol nuti’itail solution into 
the* eailture* jar is eaisiire'd. A syste'in e>f syplions is airan.i;(‘el betwe‘(*n a lar.i:e' stoe'k 
ve'sse'l anel the* liottom of the' culture' jar, and the* rate* e>f flow e)f the' soluneui may 
b(‘ re'^pilate'el In \ rry siinjdc aeljustine'iits. An e'Xit tiilie* at the* top of the* culture 
jar e'arrie's off e'xce-ss solution. As a re'sult the' wdiole* e-ulture' ine'eliuiu is ceinstanlly 
moving tlireeiijih the* jtir, and the* nutrit'iits supplie'el tej the* pl.-int aie* pi'ae'tically 
uniform. 

Iitnnnt/ hi^ I), A 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNI NOTES 


His Excellency Leonard Wood, Governor-General of Philippine Islands, 
inspected the Los Banos Colleges on July 19, and addressed the students from the 
porch of Administration Hall. The trend of his sp(H*ch was the need of the Is- 
lands for trained agricultural producers in order that civilization, wealth, and 
good government may go forward. 

Dr. Guy Potter Benton, the Presidcuit of th(‘ University, formally opemal the 
college of agricultur(‘ on June 13. He was accompanied by cad('t commandant 
captain Davis. 

Professor Baker r(‘sume(l his ])osition as Dean of the (College of Agriculture 
on July 5, relieving Professor Roxas who had been acting since commencement. 

Dean Baker was absent during the latter part of May and all of Jun(‘, mak- 
ing an insjK'ction trip through the ('hristian provinces of Northern Luzon, in com- 
pany with and assisting Mr. Silverio Apostol, the Thi(l(‘rs('cr(‘tarv of Agricul- 
tural and Natural R(‘sources. The j)arty wemt overland from Ilocos to the 
(Cagayan Valley by th(‘ (daveria trail, and were some five weeks in th(‘ saddle. 
Many ri(di and beautiful regions w(T(‘ travm'sed, that are rarely visitcal by public 
officials, and much important data gath(*r<Ml. They ndurned through Nueva 
Vizcaya, over the Santa Fe trail to Cabanatuan. 

Professor Hester was appointed to the position of .\(*ting R(‘gistra?’ vice 
Dr. Mirasol, on March 15. 

Professors Woodworth and Hester spent th(‘ latter pait of April on a walk- 
ing tour from Baguio, Mountain Province to Aparri, returning to Manila by 
boat. 

Prof(‘ssor Emma S, Yuhy left early in A])ril on leav(‘ of abs(‘nc(' for th(‘ United 
States. She expects to sjxaid sonu' tinu' in Japan doing litiu*ary work. 

Professor Higgins made two trips during the long recess, one to tlu^ southern 
islands and Mindanao, and one* to Baguio. H(‘ colhaded valuable agronomical 
data especially in tln^ vicinity of tla^ Trinidad Vall(\y. 

Professors Kostcr and Ashcraft of the Collegia of Veterinary Scimaa' spent 
several weeks in May at Baguio doing manuscript work. 

Professor Lester (\)ok Neer left for the United States on June 25 diK' to con- 
tinued ill-health. 

Professor Schwartz was a Baguio visitor during the hot months. 

Associate Professor Paul L. Pearl has been transf(*rred frenn th(‘ ('ollege of 
Liberal Arts to the (college of Agriculture where he is at pr(\sent in chargt' of the 
Department of English. 

Associate Professor Colin G. and Assistant Profe^ssor Doris B. Widles left 
on June 25 for the United States. 

Assistant Professor Taylor took teacher’s leave in Baguio during April and 
May. 

Assistant Professor Mirasol has been appointed Dean of the Junior College 
of Liberal Arts in Cebu. 
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TIIK PHILIPPINIO AGHKn^LTlJHTvST 


Dr. Leopoldo R. Uichaiico n^turiied from the United States and assiinicd 
duty as Assistant Professor of p]nf ontology on May 16. Jle received the degrees 
of M. S. and Se. J). from Harvard University, where \w had hetm for several years 
a pensiomido. 

Dr. P'raneiseo (). Santos r(*turned from the l'nii(‘d vStat(\s and assumed duty 
as Assistant Professor of Uhornistrv on May 1«S. Ho had Iteen for several years 
a pensionado, and received 1h(‘ d(‘gr(‘(‘ of Ph. D. from Yah^ University. Dr. 
Santos’s sp(‘cializaf ion V as iml rition. H(* worked at Minnesota, Columbia and 
Cornell Univt'rsiliivs, His Doctor’s dissertation was “Studies in the nutrition of 
the Fili])ino”, 

Mr. Ma.riano R. Ihiymuiulo, ]>. S., has Ixmui appointed Assistant Proh'ssor 
of Agronomy and mad(‘ Farm Su})erintendent. Mr. Ibaymiindo establislaxl tlie 
work in Ibiral Kconoini(‘s s('V(n-ai yt'ars ago, sinc(' which tinu' he has been (any)loyed 
on Dr, < 'ojM'land’s ('stat(‘ at (1iico California. He has dirtah charge of the cour- 
ses in farm managtain'nt. 

Dr. Fra.ncisco M. Fronda aa rived in the Islands on A}>ril 21st and took up 
his ])osition as Instructor in Animal IHisbandry. He U'ceived tlu‘ degrees of 
M. S. and Ph. D. frenn Ck)rnell University when^ lu' went as a ]>ensionado. lie 
was elected a iiKmiber of Sigma Xi. Dr. Fronda majored in ])oultrv husbandry, 
and (collaborated with Professor Maynard in the publication of som(‘ vTiy import- 
ant investigations in poultry liusbandry. 

Dr. \hil('nt(‘ Villegas, accompanied by his wih' and family, ^'turned on June 
29 from the Unit(‘d Stat(‘s, wh(u*e he had been pursuing advamacd work in the 
University of Illinois from which institution he received the degr(‘e of Doctor of 
Philos(.)phy. His dissertation (rnbodied valuable* investigations in the field of 
jxmltry luisbandry, which w<*r(* eoriductcalin collaboration with Professor Mitchell, 
and which are shortly to appear in published form. 

Mr. Jo.<i(' A\‘lmonte, R. S. in (Vmimerci*, I’. P., ’22, has been appointed In- 
structor in Fconomi(vs and as.signed to the D(*partment of Rural E(*onomics. Mr. 
V(*imont(* was fonn(*rly in the Rurcau of (/omnierce and Industry. 

Mr. Hilarion Hen(‘jvs lias been appointed Instructor in Sugar Engineering 
to assist in conducting the Sugar Teidmology (*urriculum. Mr. Hem'res is a 
graduate* of the Colle'ge of Engint'eriiig in the Universit}^ of Illinois. He obtained 
valuable* training in sugar work at the Audubon Sugar School of the University 
(^f Louisiana. 

Mr. Rartolome (\ Rlan(*o, R.S., U. P., ’22, has been appointed Instructor 
in Mat h<‘ma tics and assumed duty at the opening of th(* school. 

TIk* follnw’ing graduate assist-ants have* b(*(*n api)oint(*d for the departments 
indicated; Roman P. Estioko (Plant Physiology), Juan Unite, Rafael M. Piguing, 
and Teofilo Novero (Agronomy); Sevenno Acpiino (F^ntoimdogy); Valeriauo 
Sarmienlo (Pathology) Felix Ksguerra (Extension S(*rvice); Florencio M. Soliven 
((diemistry ). 

Th( hdioratory of Plant Physiology 1 has been moved to the Engineering 
laboratory and the space formerly occupied by it in Administration Hall has been 
made into class rooms thus relieving the entire east wing for th(* library. 

Ext(*nsive rejiairs have i)een und(*rtaken for the Engineering Laboratory 
and alterations f*fTeeted in several other buildings. 
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The registration of students in the College of Agriculture on July 25 was (>05 
as against 622 for last year. A detailed analysis of the registration will 
presented in the Agriculturist in the near future. 

TflE STUENOTH OF AN ANT 

t 

When a man runs at. a speed of ten seconds to the hundred yards, people 
say it is wonderful. When a man lifts a load one and a half tim(‘s his own weight, 
people call him a giant. Now read this and draw your own conclusion. It was 
a windy day, and whil(‘ at dinner J noticed a grain of ric.e moving. Upon closer 
examination, I found a tiny ant carrying it along. Cut of curiosity, I dctcruiined 
to find out the strength of tlifiinsect. I had the ant and the grain it caiTied weighed 
separately on an analyti(;a,l l)alance with this result. Weight of the -ant 0.0(H){)9t> 
grains; weight of the rice grain 0.01017 grams. 

The ant was strong enough to carry a load 105.9 i tim(‘s its own weight against 
a. [lead wind of a-bout 5 miles an hour. At this rate, if an ant was as large as a 
man of 50 kilograms weight, it would be able to carry a load of 5296.9 kilograms. 
(Ian any man carry a, load of 10(> times his owm w’eiglit? 

ConirihuteAi /)// Alexn ruler (iovdon. 
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LIFE TIISTOHY AND HABITS OF SOME COMMON PHILIPPINE 

FJ.EA BEETLES’ 

P>y FiHiriAXo KaxMIkhz Kkveche 
WIT tI FOl’U PLATES 

While engaged in field work in plant pc'st control in th(' (’ollege of Agricul- 
tur(‘ vegetable gardens in the summer of 1910, the writer had occasion to 
observe some species of flea be(*tl(‘s which were causing consid(U*abl(‘ damage to 
eggplant iSolani/nt ifieinngcna L.); roselh‘, {IIibiscuH mbdanffa L.); and okra, 
( Abrl'NHi.^rhu,^ rscidf ntvs L ). On (*xt(‘nding thes(* observations to otlier parts 
of the College Campus, and to th(‘ vegetable gardens of Manila and Santa Cruz, 
Laguna, other plants, both cultivated and uncultivated, including ornanumtals, 
W('re also Found to b(' seriously damagcal by tlie flea b(‘etles. 

Adult flcai beetles f(M*d on the eindermis of the stem, leaves, buds, and flowers 
of the host tilants, puncturing tlie leav<‘s and causing them to Ixa'oine yellow and 
drop, and, conseciuently, sometinnss preventing the plants from b(*aring fruit. 
In severe cases the flea beetles bring about almost, comphde defoliation, so tliat 
the plants die for the lack of l<»aves to manufacture th(‘ food nec(‘ssary for the 
f)Iant life. 

Desthte tlu'ir gnait im]K)rtance in the country nothing has Iktmi done in the 
Philippines toward studying the youngc'r stag(‘s of the,s(‘ little insi'cts. 

Chittenden (\) in Insects injunons to vecfctablcs descrilieil tin' tliai b(H‘tles as 
follows: “Flea be(‘tl(*s constitute a sub-family of the leal iieeth^s. Iduw 

ar(i of elongate oval form and similar eolor, frequently stripial like* the cucumber 
beidle, and may be dislinguishixl by their enormously developed liind thighs, 
which furnish them with powerful lea])ing ability. The most injurious forms 
are minute and dark-colored. Their habit of hopping from tin* plant ujxm whieh 
they ar(^ feetling has given them the common name of flea Ix'eth^s or fleas, som(‘ 
species being known as “potato flea,” “cabbage flea,” etc., according to tlie plant 
infesteil. Many flea beetles an' general feeders, and iK'arly all an' subji'ct to a 
periodicity, depending on factors with whieh we are littlf' aefpiainted, but doubt- 
less in large part traceable to atmospheric (*on<lilions, moist weather furnisiiing 
the be.st conditions for the dev('lopmenl of the young or larvae', and diy we'ather 
being inimical to their increase, this hyj)othesis benng based uixm the knowh'dgci 
that the larvae of many species are subterranean. 

‘^Injury is frequently very severe on youne: pifirits ;iiui is due in th(‘ gri'iitc'sl nu‘a<ijre 
to the ravages of the adult flea beetles \vhi(*h freipientlv appear in pro<ligious numbers 

I Thosiw prrseniod for graduation froin the College of Agrieulture, No 144; E\perinieut St'itiou coDtribiition, 
No 01. 

* For the purposes of this paper are including in our dweuHMon spent's of Hidtuinae and Lumolpinao 
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in cultivated fields and like a pestilence sweep everythinji; before them, their depredations 
often necessitating the replanting of entire crops. 

''The larval* of most flea beetles develop in v\eeds, a comparatively small proportion 
living on cultivated crops Knowledge of this fact is of value m indicating methods of 
control.” 


UEVIEW OF IMPOHTANT FOREIGN LtTERATT’UE ON ATJilEO SPECIES 

No local or foreign literature on the biology and habits of Philippine flea 
beetles is at present available. The larval habits of local species are similar in 
many respects to those' rec^orded for allied species in other (ioun tries. Psijllioclefi 
spp. studied here, all have boring larvae, and a species of pHijlliodes is reported 
from Kiew (2) as bonng in rape stems, whereas P. pnnctulatn is reported by 
Quayle (3) as feeding on the roots of garden plants. Phyllotrela spp. are recorded 
as free living larvai* almost without exception. (d), (5), (fl), (7), (S). Chae- 
iocfieinis spp. are reported as liorers in the larval stage f^), (10). Ramakrishma 
Ayyar (18) descri})es the damage by a species of Longttarsus whose larvae feed 
in the berries of Piper nigrum in India. Pupation in all species reported takes 
place in the soil. Authors reporting on various species agree in general as to lh(* 
type of injuiT caused by th(* adult. They are especially harmful to vegetables 
(11), (12), (4), (13), (10), (8), (14) and to some of the field crops (15), (1 1), (16). 
The princifial damage occasioned by the adults is the skeletonizing of th(* leaves. 
(15), ((3), (9). Some records are found of adults injuring the* stems of plants 
(8), an injury which is sometimes severe. 

OBJECT OF PRESENT WORK 

The ol)ject of the ])resent .study was to determine the life history and habits 
of some of the common Philippine flea beetles, with the possibility of finding, in 
ih(\se, hints as to effective mc'thods of preventing their damage. Observations 
were made on several species, but since the writer has had to limit his 
work, only three species, Psyllunkii halyi Jac., Psylhode,^ splendida Har., and 
Nisoira gvmelln Er. were studied in detail, the rest being only obsc'rvc'd in the field 
for their occurrence, abundance', and habits. 

TIME AM) PLA<’E OF PUf:SENT WORK 

This work was liegun in 1919, anil has been ('arried on from that time until 
the present writing, February 1922, at the College of Agriculture, Los Bafios. 
During this time obsi-rvations on oeeurrence, abuntlance, and habits were noted. 
Some of these oliscrvations wen* also made at the Manila gardens, Santa Cruz, 
Laguna, and the Lamao Experiment Station, Bataan, in 1920. The studies on 
the life histories of these* beetles were made from June to December, 1921, in the 
Insectary of the Department of Entomology at the (!)ollege of Agriculture. 

DESCRIPTION OF METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 

Several breeding methods \v(*re tried during tlie course of these experiments 
with varying degrees of success. For the purpose of aiding future investigators, 
the following methods which tlie writer has found successful are described. 

For flea beetles with boring larvae, such as Psylliodes halyi Jac. and 
PsylhCfdeH splemlida Har., glass tubes of 1.5 millimeters diameter cut into lengths 
of from 15 to 20 millimeters were used. The ends were covered with cheese cloth 
of mesh fine (mough to confine the larvae. Couples found in copula were placed 
in the tubes and supplied with fresh leaves each day. Before removal the leaves 
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were carefully examined for eggs. When eggs were found, they were transferred 
to individual petri dish(>s foi' further olxservatioii. The newly hatched larvae 
were transferred to individual growing plants .whicdi were enclosed with cheese 
cloth. Observations were made at various times each day. 

For the flea beetles with free living larvae, such as Nisotra (/entclla Kritihs., 
small tumblers were used half filled with moist friable earth. (Populating eouph's 
were (sonfined by me.'ins of a cheese cloth top and fresh leaves were supplied each 
day. Fjxamination was made daily for eggs, and when these were found, they 
wer<- transferred to separate petri dishes. For life history studies, these petri 
dishes were half filled with moist soil and supplied with fresh food each day. 

BIOLOOKPAL STliDY OF PSYLLIUDES BALM (?) yrol.y* 

1SS4— Jacofiy, (17) Notos Loyd. Mus. VI. ^10 (Sumatni) 

1(S87 — Jacoby, (IS) V(*lh Midden-Siimatra Nat Hist. I. loS (Sumatra) 
lOK) — ScHULTZE, (19) Cut. (d>l Phil Is, Pliil Jour Sen. XT D p. 9o (Luzon, 
Manila) 


LIFE HISTOin 

('oil pics of hahn Jac. W(‘rc coufiiu'd in separate Uh\ with 

fr(\sh leaves each day, nrid kept undt^r close observation in order that notes could 
be taken on the lift* history p(‘riod. As soon as (*ggs wen* laid, th(‘y were trans- 
ferred to individual cap;es and iiutubered. Coiusiderable difficulty was encoun- 
tered in obtaininii conipl(*te life histories due to a hi^;h percentaf?e of death in 
larval sta^e. The* records obtained from these studies are talnilated in Tabh* I. 


Tabt.k 1 --“S/ioiro/f/ the incuhifton penoft for eggs of Psgltiodvs tmbfi Jao. 


( lagi- 
minib(‘r. 

Dal(' nf 
('uidiiK*- 
rnfnt. 

Date 1 ud. 

\umbf‘r 

hud. 

Date of 
hatching. 

Nuinhor 

hatched. 

Por c *nt 
hatched. 

of 

incubation 

j)f‘noil. 



1 

i 


1 


(higs 

1 

S 29 21 

i 9 2 21 

1 

10 

9 8 '21 

10 

02 5 

0 

1 

S 21) 21 

I 9 7 21 

3 

9 11 21 


100 

4 

2 

S 20 21 

j S 28 21 

10 

9 2 21 

7 

70 

1 5 

2 

8/20/21 

S ;5(),2l 

2 

9 0 21 

2 

191) 

1 0 

2 

8 '20 '21 

8/ 31 21 

8 i 

9 ' 5 21 

3 

37 5 

9 




i 

9 0 21 

5 



a 

8/20/21 

8 30 21 

10 

9 7/21 

3 

50 

7 5 

3 

8/20/21 

8 30/21 

1 

9 4 21 

1 

25 

5 



9 5 21 

1 


s 

4 

8/27 '21 

8 '28/ 21 

15 

9. 8 21 

11 

SI) 

0 

4 

: 8/27/21 

8 '30/ 21 

7 

S' 4^21 

3 

43 S 

r, 




9,. 6 21 

9 


i\ 

5 

8/27/21 

8/31 /21 

19 

9 7 21 

2 

78 9 

7 




9 8 21 

4 


8 


sCharlcK Fuller Baker, Dean of the Collejce of Agriculture, to whom the author ls indebted for this* dptermi- 
nation, states that the detorminatioa of this insect is questionable. 
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Table 11. — Showing the hfe hUtory of Psyllio(Ie.*< hahji Joe. under laboratory conditions. 


I’gg 

Number. 



Dati' 

laid 

Date 

hatched. 

DaU; in 
ground. 

Dale 

puf)at('d 

Date 

emerg(^d. 

Ax. . 

8/10,21 

S;15/12 

8 31, 21 

9/ 4-21 

9 12,21 

^2 . . 

S, 10, 2! 

8 15.21 

8 29/21 

9/ 5/21 

9/11,21 

As . . 

8/10,21 

8/15/21 

8 31/21 

9/10 21 

9. 15, '21 

A4. . . 

8 10/21 

S,' 17/21 

9-' 3; 21 

9/11/21 

9/17-21 

As . 

8 13,21 

8, 19/21 

Died 

a 

a 

Aft. 

8 15, 21 

8,21 21 

9' 7/21 

; 9/14,21 

9, 18/21 

Av(‘mjro 


i 


1 



LeiJgth Length 
of egg (if larval 
stag(‘. stage. 



20 

21a 


5 20 

7 2o 

0 a 

0 24 

5+ 234- 


I>‘ngth 

)f pupal Total. 

stag(\ 

days. days, 

S 33 

t) 32 

5 30 

0 3S 

a a 

4 34 

5 4 * 3.5 


a In sev(*nil cas(*s the (‘xiU't date' was not definitely known owing to the eliangt‘ having taken 
])laee at niglit. 


— Tho ('gg is })al(.‘ yellow in color, si)iTKll(‘-sl)ap(‘(l, broadest in the middle 
and tapering slightly and eciually toward each (md. Th(‘ siirfa(*(‘ is roughened 
and marked with hexagonal ndieulations. The av(‘rag(' size* from a series of 
measurements was 0.417 x 0.120 millinuder. Wh(*n first laid the egg is shiny but 
just Ix'fore hatehing it becomes dull. The chorion is white. 

In the cages, femah's laid their eggs on both fact's of the leaves, principally 
iilong the midrib, although a ftwv w’ere deposited indis(*riminately on tht' leaf 
surf act's. 

lAirra. — Wlitm newly hat (died, the larva is a small legit'ss grub, sjiarstdy 
liairy, approximately 0.4 millimeter in length and 0.1 millimetei’ in wddth, shiny 
white and with a small light brown head about out* half tlu* width of the body. 
As it grows older it Ix'comes })ale yell(jw and finally light brow’ii. Upon hatching 
th(' larva begins to feed immediately. The larvae which hatch from eggs laid 
on the midrib bon* into it and down into the petiole and liv(‘ on tissue of the stcmi. 
Those which hatch from eggs laid in craerks on the stem bore dir(‘(*tly into the 
stem and feed there. Larvae were found feeding u])on the st(‘ms, midribs, and 
petioles. ()bs('rvations on the* rate of feeding of the new'ly hatched larvae showed 
that these minut(' little animals can travel 5 centimeters in 5 minutes dowm 
the midrib of a leaf, making tlu'ir tunnel as they fi^(‘d. 

Pupa.- The pupa resembh's the adult- iwih in size and general form. It is 
soft and white and finely pubescent. When the larvae are ready to pupate, 
they crawl out of the stem and fall to the ground. Pupation takes place in the 
soil. The w’riter has never found pupae witliin th(' plants but has had no diffi- 
culty in finding them in the soil around th(' x>lants in the laboratory. 

Adult . — When the' adult ('merges, it hidf's in the soil for from one day to two 
days. At first it is white in color, changing later to brown and then to shiny 
black. I'ceding comrnencc's when it becomes brown. Although the size varies 
in individuals, the males averag(' considerably smaller than the females, some- 
times only one half as large. Copulation takes place in from 7 to 10 days 
after emergence. 
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Table 111. — Shcnmng the relative ntfcstatum of main Hlemn, branches, mal midribs or petioles 


Plants of Solnnvm melongena Linn examined for flea beetle attack, showing extent 

and location of attacks 


No. 

Larvae found in main 
stern. 

Ijarvae found in 
branehe.s 

Larvae found in mid- 
rib and petioles 

1 

1 ! 

1 

4 1 

0 

2 

3 : 

2 

2 

3 

0 

2 larvae 

10 fresh eggs 

2 ehorinns 

0 

4 

3 1 

.5 

0 

2 ejrtTf, 

r> . i 

0 

7 

' 2 eg^s 

1 egL^ 

() . . 


1 ' i 

•> PKC'' j 

0 

7 . 

i 

! 1 1 
1 

•1 

1 larva found in the 

1 petiole of the fruit. 

s 

i 2 

! 

I 

0 

Total 

I 

j 50 

t) 


a No atteinj)t was made in this cxaininatuni to distinj^nish between the larvae of /\ batgi 
Jae. and P. s plead ido Uar. 


In the laboratory bivediiiji; cages, tlie adults were found to like only very 
frt'sh leaves; when the leavt's became five or six hours old they no longer fed upon 
them. The most satisfactory food for laboratory purposes was found to be the 
new heaves of the seedling eggplant. 

During the experiment several beetles were inadvert(‘ntly ovtu’looked and 
received no food for from 3 to 5 days. These beetles lived and seemed to show 
no ill effects from their enforced starvation. I^arge collections of adults from the 
fields, confineal without food in jars, died after one day, none living lieyond thiee 
days. 

HOST PLANTS 

Wild plant.^, — No wild host.s of this beeth* were observed but the wiiter sus- 
pects that it may feed upon Tarambulo {Solarium cunnngii Dunab), a rather 
common wild species of Solarium in the Philippines. This supposition is based 
on the fact that a spineless variety of S. cximingii which is cultiwated on the Col- 
lege of Agriculture Campus, is a favored host plant of this pest. 

Cultivated. — Both larvae and adults were found abundantly on Solarium 
melongena L., the former in midribs, petioles, and stems, the hitter on the leaves 
and green tissue, or epidermis of the stems. Adults were also observed feeding 
on the leaves of an ornamental, Solarium grandijlorurn P. and H., in September, 
1919, when there were no. eggplants growing in the fields of the College of Agri- 
culture. 
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0(’CITRREN('K AND ABtINDANCK 

Althouj^h this beetle breeds throughout the year it appears most abundantly 
from the latter part of December until July. During August and September 
the beetles are less numerous, but many couples in copula were observed in those 
months. In October and November they were quite scarce. 

Observations made in December and January 1921 and 1922 on 100 egg- 
plants at the Ckdlege of Agriculture, showed an infestation of from 3 to 05 beetles 
per plant. These observations were made during bright sunshiny days. Notes 
on a garden of eggplants in the Barrio of Bayog, Los Banos, on D('cemb(U‘ 30, 1921 , 
show that Pfiylliodes balyi Jac. and F. splendida Har. were extremely abundant, 
feeding upon both surfaces of the leaves but seeming to prefer the upper. This 
garden was seriously damaged; most of tin* plants were defoliated and eight had 
succumbed to the attack of the beetles. 

HABITS 

The beetles are most active between the hours of 8 and 10 in the morning. 
At this time they f('ed upon the upper surface of the leaves and do most of theii* 
damage. During the hot part of the day many of them hide under the leaves 
and, although they feed then, they arc much less active and the amount consumed 
is considerably less. Late in the afternoon they again bei'ome activt'. In the 
very early morning, when the leaves are (covered with dew many of tlaun may 
be found hiding on the lower surface of the leaves; they do not feed at this time. 

Copulation has been observed principally in the morning and evening; some- 
times at night. The process do<‘s not interfere with the feeding of the hunale, 
who continues as though the male was not there. Often as long as one hour is 
occupied in this process. It often happens that the femal(‘ objects to the advances 
of the male, at which times she shoves him away with her hind legs. 

Th(i female, as a rule, lays her eggs in rows along the midribs of the upper 
surface of the leaves, stic^king th(*m liat on the leaf or in cracks in the shuns and 
branches. Quih' often th(*y are found on thei scars left by fallen leaves. Oc- 
casionally eggs may be found in masses or singly on almost any part of the plant. 

The larvae live in the tissue of the steins, midribs, and petioles of both leaves 
and fruit. Their work seriously injures the plant, for most of thc' branches attack- 
ed die. An attack(»d plant can be recognized by the defoliation and dead tips 
of the branches. Those individuals which tunnel just under th(‘ bark of the stem 
produce characteristic black corrugations. In most (lases, however, the larvae 
live and food in the pith of the stem. 

The adults attack all but the very thin young leaves, eating small irregular 
holes in the epidermis. Later, these holes dry up and the lower portion falls out 
leaving the leaf with a characteristic perforated appearance. These holes are 
the size of an adult beetle or slightly larger. Heavy infestations soon result in 
defoliation. When there are no leaves left on the plant, the adults eat the 
epidermis of the stem. In fields around the College of Agriculture the beetles are 
found on practically 100 per cent of the eggplants. Near the old boiler of the 
College is an eggplant plantation of some two years standing. The first year 
this plantation produced a good harvest, but in 1921 very little fruit was produced 
and many plants had no fruit at all. This was due principally to the attacks of 
Pnylliode^ balyi Jac. and P. splendida Har. which had killed the main stems of 
most of the plants In some cases the plants themselves have been killed. 
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RREBDINti PLACEK 

The principal breeding place is the eggplant {Solafiiuii jnelongeva Linn.)- 
In the absence of this plant the l>eetle probably breeds on Solanum cumingit 
Dunal. or >S. grandijtornvt P. and R. although larvae have not been observed on 
the latte!*. 


METHODS OF DISTRIRDTION 

While this beetle can fly, it more often travels from plant to plant by walk- 
ing or jumping. Normally it walks from leaf to leaf and plant to plant, but if 
disturbckl it will jump. Seedlings in boxes or beds are favorite feeding places of 
this insect aiul are often (piite s(u*iously damaged. Th(^ adults are not easily 
disturbed from the seedlings and even the handling during transporting or trans- 
planting does not free the plants from them. Undoubtedly this is an important 
factor in the distribution of tlu'Sf' pests. 

BIOLOUICAI. STUDY OF PSYLIJODES SPLKNDIDA (?) harohP 
1S77 —H AHOLD, (20) Dovitsche Knt Zeits p. S()4. 

1910 ' Sen ULTZE, (19) Oaf (*oi. Plal. Ls., Phil Jour. Scm. XI 1), p. 93. 

(Luzon, Manila: C>4 ju, Tolodo.) 

r.IFE HISTORY 

In general, tlie life history and habits quite closely follow those of I\ balyi 
Jac. In fa(;t, during field observations, especially on the larvae, distinction 
betwwn the habits of the two species was iinpossible. Table IV shows a series 
of breeding, indicating the average length of the various stages under laborator}’^ 
conditions. 


Table IV —Shou'iug the life history of Psylliodes splenduln liar, iivdcr Inhorntory condtium. 


Krk 

number. 

Date laid. 

Date 

hatched. 

Date 

pupated. 

Date 

(‘merged 

Leiigtli 
of c*gg 
stage. 

Length 
)f larval 
stage. 

Length 
of pupal 
stage. 

Total. 

Bt . . 

' sa2/2i 



! 9. 13,. 21 

(lays. 

(lays 

(lays. 

(lays, 

32 


8/14/21 

8/21 21 

9, 6,21 

9/ 10, 21 


m 

4 

27 

B,.. .. 

8/ 14 21 

8 19/21 

9 ^ 5/21 

9/11,21 

5 


6 

28 

B. .. 

8/14/21 

8/19 21 

9/ 7 21 

9, 14/21 

5 

19 

7 

31 

B, . . 

8/ 14/21 

S/20/21 

9 7/21 

I 9/12/21 

6 

IS 

.5 

I 29 

B,.. . . 

8/14/21 

8/21/21 

9/ 4/21 

9/ 9/21 

7 

14 

i ! 

1 5 

[ i 

26 

Avemge 





i ' “ 1 

1 6 j 
L..™ 1 

1 17 

! 

Ll.1 

28 


Egg, — The eggs of P. splendida Har. are shiny pale yellowish in color, and 
oval in shape, sometimes slightly tapering toward one end, The surface is rough- 
ened and with hexagonal reticulations as in P. halyi Jac. Just before hatching 

4 Charles Fuller Baker to whom the author is lodebted for this doterminiUion slates that the delernunation 
of this insect is questionable. 
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the surface })ecomes dull. The chorion is white. The av(u*ap:e size, frorp a series 
of measurements, is 0.472 millimeter x 0.289 millimeter. (\)uples were confined 
to determine the length of the egg stage. Tal)le V shows the incubation period 
for 4 hatches of eggs. 


Table V. — Shoimng thv mcuhniwn period of eggs of Psylhodes aplendida I far. 


Cage 

numlx‘r. 

Date of 
confiiie- 
nient. 

Date laid. 

! 

Number 

laid. 

1 

S 29/21 

1 

9/4/21 

20 



9/ 1/21 

8 

2 

8/29 21 

9/ 3/21 1 

9 

1 


9/ 4 21 1 

8 


1 

9/ 4 21 

10 

3 

8/29/21 

9; 7/21 

12 

4 

8/29/21 

9/ 2 21 

1 

n 


Avoraj^e incul)ati()i) period 


Date of 

XiimiMT 

Per cent 

Length of 
incubatiou 
j)enod. 

hatching. 

htitehed. 

hatchcxl. 




daya 

9/11 21 

7 

75 

7 

9, 12/21 

s 


8 

9/ 8 21 

8 


7 

9/ 9 21 

! 5 

60 

6 

9. 10 21 



t) 

9, 11 21 

I 8 

i 

40 9 

7 

9 14/21 

1 j 


7 

9 10/21 ; 

1 7 

1 i 

72 7 

8 

9,12/21 ; 

i 1 I 


10 




Larva, — Excc[)t for size tlau-ci is little diff(‘rence lad ween the larvae of P. 
fiplendtcia Har. and P, balyi Jac. The average size of th(‘ full grown larva of /^ 
aplendida liar, is iy.7 millimeters x 1.8 millimetcTs. Both spt'cies live in the tissue 
of the rnitlribs, petioles, and stems. 

Pupa.— As is the case with F. balyi Jac. the full grown larvae of P. spleiiduia 
liar, leave their tunnels and drop to the grouiul to pupnte. Th(‘ pupae are white 
and r(‘s(nnbl(‘ the adult in size and form. 

Ar/u//. — The imago remains in the ground for a day after (‘merging, hiding 
under partich^s of soil. Upon enuu'geime it is white and soft but soon beconu's 
darker, finally l)ecoming metalli(! blue. Ff'eding starts soon aftei* leaving the soil. 

HOST PLANT.'- 

Larvae and adults have the same host plants as P. balyi Jac. 

oeccRUE.vrE and abundance 

Thes(‘ insects appear at the same time and in company with P. balyi Jac., 
the latter, however, is far more almndant. Due to its slightly larger size, P, 
splcndida liar, may do more damage individually, but P. balyi Ja(‘. is decidedly 
the more numerous and therefore the more harmful species. In types of damage, 
methods of distribution, and breeding places, it clo.sely resembles P, balyi Jac. 
Their relative abundance is shown in Table VI, from figurc^s obtained by rearing 
the larvae found in eggplants in the field.^ 
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Table VI . — PsylHodes halyi Jac. ami Paylhodes fiplenda/a Har. 


No. of 

Date confined. 

Dat« of emergence 

No. of adults 

No. of adults 

plants. 

of adults from soil. 

of PaylhodiH 
hahji Jac. 

of Pfiylliodes 
i^])le}}dida Har. 



8/13/21 

2 

0 

1 

7/15/21 

8/17/21 

4 

1 



8/11 21 

3 

1 

2 

7/15/21 

8/15/21 (?) 

2 

2 


8 20/21 

1 

0 



8 10 21 

3 

0 

3 

7/15,, 21 

8 10/21 

1 

3 


8 17 '21 

0 

1 



8 12 21 

2 

2 

4 

7. 20/21 

8 16 21 

3 

J 



8 '20 21 (‘M 

4 

2 

5 

7,20/21 

S. 24 21 I 

0 

1 

5 



8 10 21 

1 1 


() 

7 20/21 

8 12 21 

i 2 

0 


8 19 21 

1 

•> 

1 



j 9 11 21 

j 1 

i 

7 

8/10/21 

! 9 12 21 

^>1 

1 

‘ ‘> 

1 ^ 

1 

i 2 

8 

8 10 21 

M 1 

9 11 

! 2 

0 



21 





9 13 

1 

0 

9 

8, 21 21 

1 9 19 21 

1 

0 



9 13,21 

4(1 

0 

10 

j 8 21/21 

i 

j 3n 



1 9 15,21 

1 1 

1 

Total. . . 


! 

1 45 

1 20 

I 




BIOLOGICAL SJTIDY OF KISOTRA GEM ELLA 
1834“ "Erichs., (21) Nov. Act. Loop. Car., 16, Suppl. 1. p ‘275 (Manila) 

1887 — Jacoby, (22) Veth Midilen Sumatra Nat Hist , 1. p 153 (Sumatia) 

1913 — Weise, (24) J’hil. Jour. Sci. 8 D. p. 233— -(Luzon). 

191(5-_Schxtltze, (23) Phil Jour. Sci.. XI I>. p. 92 (Luzon, H('nM:uot, Bajxuio; Isalx'la, 
Panauan; Capayan, San Luis; Hizal, Monlalhan Gorgo; Palawan, Hacuiti. 

LIFE HISTORY 

Egg . — The eggs are ovoid, the surface appearing smooth under the mi(*ro- 
scope, with fine white dotting. When first laid they arc yellow in eoloi, turning 
grayish before hatching. The average size from a series of ineasureitients was 
0.527x0.197 millimeter. After hatching, the chorion is white. The eggs are 
deposited in groups of from 5 to 11 around the base of a plant. The majority 
are deposited from 2 to 3 millimeters under the soil, although some are laid on or 


* Determined by Charles Puller Baker. 
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under the dead and decaying leaves below the plant. Sometimes these groups 
are laid in compact masses, other times are rather scattered. Table VII shows 
the average incubation period under laboratory conditions. 


Tablk Vll — Shov'ing the incubation period j or eggs of Nisotra gemcHa Er. 


Gage 

Date of 

Date laid. 

Number 

Date of 

Number 

Per cent 

Length of 

number. 

confine- 

ment. 

laid. 

hatching. 

hatched. 

hatched. 

incubation 

fKjriod. 








days. 

1 

7/25/21 

7/29/21 

34 

8/ 3 21 

24 

70 

5 

2 

7/25/21 

8/ 2/21 

21 

8/ 8/21 

15 

71 

6 

3 

9/25/21 

8/15/21 

40 

8/21/21 

25 

62 

() 

4 

7/25/21 

8/20/21 

30 

8/25/21 

19 

60 

5 



( 9/13/21 

13 

9/20/21 

6 


7 

5 

8/21/21 

( 9/17/21 

10 

9/23/21 

4 

47 

6 



( 9/13/21 

11 

9/20/21 

3 


7 

0 

8/21/21 

1 9/18/21 

17 

9/23/21 

11 

85 

5 



( 9/13/21 

2 

? 

(?) 



7 

8/21/21 

\ 9/14/21 

7 

9/22/21 

14 

48 

8 


(9/17/21 

28 

9/23/21 

3 


6 



(9/13/21 
< 9/14/21 

I 

9/22/21 

1 I 

1 

9 

8 

8/21/21 

9 

9/23/21 

8 

54 

9 



(9/19/21 

12 

9/25/21 

3 


6 




i 

9/10/21 

13 


ICO 





9/12/21 

6 


3 

9 

8/30/21 

9/ 9/21 

53 

9, 1.3/21 

12 

71 

4 




9, 14/21 

3 


5 





9/15/21 

2 


6 





9/18/21 

2 


9 



1 9/21/21 

12 

(V)a 

7 



10 

8/30/21 

( 9/25/21 

47 

(?) 

33 

57 




i 9/19 21 

13 

(?) 

8 



11 

8-30/21 

( 9/20/21 

45 

(?) 

29 

63 




( 9/10. 21 

0 p.m. 27 

9/15/21 

23 


5 

12 

9/10/21 







( 9/12/21 

31 

9/16/21 

7 


4 

Average 



40 16 


11 71 

61 5 

5.8 


Larva.— Thii young larva is light brown in color, head the same color as the 
lK}dy. The last visible posterior segment is black. The body is covered with 
short fine hairs. As the larva grows older it becomes grayish in color. The full 
grown larva measures from 8 to 9 millimeters in length and 1 to 1.5 millimeters 
in width. The young larvae are very active, moving from place to place around 
the base of the plant on the surface of the soil, and hiding under the particles of 
soil or playing dead when disturbed. They do not commence feeding for from one to 
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one and a half hours after hatching;, spending the time moving al)oul on th(' suifave 
of the soil, finally finding the stem of the plant and working their way down to 
the roots. A few do not go to the roots, but feed around the base of the plan I . 
especially if th<» plant is young and tender. Larvae are often found clinging to 
the under surbice of fallen green leaves. The usual food s(Huns to be the small 
tender roots, although in the laborator^^ they would eat and do wedl on the green 
stern or fresh fmit of okra. When from 5 to 8 days old, the larvae feed through- 
out the day without stopping, later on they feed only occasionally, resting be- 
tween meals. When almost mature the feeding seems to be confined to the early 
morning and late afternoon. Before pupating, the larvae form rounded or oval 
shaped cells in the soil, 1 to 1.5 millimeters below the surface. Larvae which 
have had an abundance of food and have moist soil to pupate in remain inactive 
in the pupal cell some time before pupating. On the other hand, larvae which 
have not had sufficient food and have dry soil in which to make the cell, pupate 
almost immediately. 

Pupa . — The pupa resembles the adult insect in general form. The color 
is white, with black (‘yes. The Ixxly is covered with fine while hair, principally 
on the ventral surface. From 5 to 9 days are spent in this stage. (Sec Table 
VIII.) 


Vm . — Shotrinff the life history of Nisotra yemc/la Er. under laboratory amdilions. 


EK8 

num- 

ber. 

Date 

laid. 

Date 

hatched. 

Date of 
beginning 
of pu- 
pation. 

Date 

pupated. 

Date 

emerged. 

Length 
of egg 
stage. 

Length 

of 

larval 

stage 

Length 

of 

pupal 

stMge. 

Total. 

C'l. 

10/ 10/21 

10 

10/28/21 

10,31 21 

11,' 6/21 

dayn. 

du/y.s. 

16 

diiy<i 

days. 

27 

c... 

10 10/21 

10, 17/21 

(?) 

11/ 6; 21 

11/14/21 

7 

20 

8 

36 


10, 10/21 

10/18/21 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

S 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

.. 

10, 10/21 

10 16 '21 

10 29 21 

11, 2/21 

11, 10/21 

() 

17 

8 

31 

. 

10/13/21 

10, 18 '21 

10 30,21 

11/ 5/21 

11/14/21 

5 

1 

18 

9 

32 


10/15/21 

10 21 21 

10 28 21 

115 '21 

11/11/ 21 


15 1 

9 

30 


t 10/21/21 

10/26 21 

11 5,21 

1 11 T3 21 

11; 20/21 

5 

18 i 

7 

30 

t’s 

10/30/21 

1 11/ 5,21 

IMS 21 

U/24/21 

11, 30,21 

t) 

30 j 

() 

32 

( \ . 

10/31,21 

U,' 5 '21 

11 17,21 

IF 24 21 

11 29. 21 

5 

19 j 

.") 

29 

Lio 

11/ 5/21 

11/11 21 

11, 23,, 21 

11/29/21 

1 12/ 4/21 

t> 

18 1 

6 

30 

c„. 

1 11/14/21 

11; 19, '21 

12, 2 21 

12/ 7/21 

12 13 '21 

i 

19 

6 

30 

Average 






! 5 8 

j 

lIL 

30 (> 


Adult . — The young adult remains in the pupal chamber for 2 or 3 days aft(‘r 
emerging. At first it is white. It hides among the soil particles for a day c>r so 
without feeding, the elytra becoming light brown on the second day, lat(‘r blu(‘- 
black. 

Egg laying . — The female starts laying eggs from IS to 20 days after 
emergence. The average number of eggs from 12 females was found to 
be 40+(See Table VII). 
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Loiigtvity . — Adults kept in a container without food died in from 7 to 
10 days. 

Food,— In the laboratory the adults did equally well on the young 
leaves of Calot-calotaii {TriumfeiUt hartramia L. and T, semitriloba Jacq.) 
Calot-calotan {Urvnn lobalo L.), Okra and Roselle. 

//rt^//s.-““When the adults are disturbed, they stop feeding and remain 
motionless. If greatly disturbed they either fall to the ground or hop 
to another leaf. The adulLs feed in the early morning and late afternoon. 
Copulation takes place either day or night. If the couple are in copula 
during the feeding hours the female proceeds with her feeding apparently 
undisturbed. 

HOST PLANTS 

Wild 'plants . — 

1. Abelmoschvs ynoschaim Medik. f(-astuli, Capuli). 

2. Trinmjviia hartramia L. (Calot-calotan). 

3. Triumjeiia serndriloba Jacq. (("alot-calotan). 

4. Vrcna lobata L. (Calot-calotan)- 

Cultivated plants . — 

1. Ahelrnoschus csculentus (L.) Moench. (Okra, CumlK»). 

2. Hibiscus sabdaiifa L. (Roselle). 

3. Hibiscus rosa-sincnsis L. (Oomamela). 

4. Malvaviscvs sp. (C. of A. 1152). 

(KVTIRRENCL AN1> ABUNDANCE 

From June to S(‘ptcmber, 1921, there was no okra nor roselle growing on 
the (.'oll(‘ge Campus. During that time material for study was easily obtained 
from calot-calotan. This plant is very abundant in the waste places around the 
(/aiupus. In a field in C-oconut drove near the entrance to College C-ampus 
})ractically (wery plant was attacked, the l)eetles being most numerous on the 
younger plants. When okra and roselle W(*re planted in the latter part of Sep- 
ttunbcr, 1921, the adults were olLserved fe^eding on both, but seeming to prefer 
th(‘ latter. They were found in abundance on castuli throughout the year. 
While specimens may be found with case at any season, they are particularly 
abundant during December and January. 

NATURE AND EXTENT OF D\MA(a] 

The adults feed almost exclusively on the under surface of the leavers, eating 
small holes entirely through the leaf. Wh(m numerous on a leaf these holes may 
practically skekdomze it. Some preference is shown for the newer and younger 
leaves. Although the extent of damage would appear serious, especially on 
roselle, the growth in height is not retarded. The body of the attacked plant, 
however, is weak. Unless practically skeletonized, the leaves turn yellow after 
several days and when the plants are mature, the older, perforated leaves fall. 
At this time tiie beetles leave the leaves and start feeding on the epidermis of the 
stem. 

Most aamage is done to roselle, the introduced Hawaiian varieties of Hibiscus 
rasas'} nensis J^., and the wild host plants. Okra is only slightly attacked, and 
the writer has nev-r observed them on the native gomamela. 
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BREED1N(J PLACKH 

In the absence of its cultivated hosts this beetle can and does exist on its 
abundant wild hosts. In fact, excepting roselle, the wild hosts seem to be pre- 
ferred. 

METHODS OF DISTRIHUTION 

Nisotra gemella I^r. is widely distributed throughout the archipelago. Aside 
from its own ability to fly and hop, man is probably responsible for transporting 
the pest on parts of the wild or cultivated fiber plants which are its hosts. Th(‘ 
larvae are carried on the earth around the roots of its host plants whcui (entire 
plants are shipped. 

MlSCELLANEOluS N()Ti:S ON OTHER SPEl'IKS OF FLEA BEETLES 
J.CPEROMOHPIJA rnOLIXA « 

This bec'tle was observed fcHuling upon the flowms, particularly llu' petals, 
of nearly all the flowering plants of the (V)llege t'ampus. On the gomarm'la 
and alfalfa flowers the irregular holes perforate the petals but on rosal only the 
(‘pidt^rinis is <*aten. This beetle is found throughout th(‘ year, uion* abundant, 
perhaps, in th(‘ months of August, September, and October. In going from place 
to place it uses its wings more often than th(‘ species ])r(‘viously discussed, some' 
of th(‘ flights measuring in direct distances alxnit 25 met(‘rs. The* eggs of this 
spe(*i(‘s are laid in tin* soil. 

L()\(;JTARSrS MAXILK.\SIS 

Th(‘ wild host plant of this inseci around (he campus of the (.'olleg(‘ of Agri- 
culture is Crotahina. This plant is also cultivatt'd hen^ as a cover cro]). In tlnly, 
1921, the l)e(‘th‘ was found oc(‘asionally, p(*rforati!ig the leaves of sitao ( Tn/z/o 
s(‘sr/ii/prdahs Jv. ) in the trial beds of the C-ollege. Jt is an abundant sp(‘ci('s 
throughout the year and does considerable damag(' to Crolalarfa, f(M'ding on the 
lower surface of the leavTs. Alight touch do(‘s not disturb it, but, if n'pc'atrally 
interfered with, it jiunjis. The writer lias nev(*r obs(‘r\ed this spcaat's flving. 
In th(» hot part of the day and especially when the wind is blowing, th(‘ beethvs 
are veuy restless movdng from place to place, but not feeding. In tlu* rain thc^y 
hide lieneath the leavTS. The fe<‘ding hours are from S until iO in the morning 
and from about 2:30 to i) in the afternoon. 

Tile eggs greatly resemble those of /Asa//// ode .s* fxdip Jae. Tlu* aveiage sI/a' 
is 0,367 millimeter x 0.243 millimeter. They a»e laid in th(‘ '-oil. Tlie larva(‘ 
feed upon the roots of Crotalana, 

MSOTRA >p » 

A common flea beetle on goniainela and M alrarhscu.'i s])., th(' adubs fiMaling 
upon the buds, leaves and flowers. It is usually found on the 1 ow(M' surface of 
the leaves although oeeasionall}'^ it may b(‘ fouml on both suifaei's. Th(‘ damage 
is from the perforation of tlu' leaves. 

RAGRIA GRARlflCA » 

These beetles are abundant at the C'ollegi' in tlu* months of July and August. 
Some may be seen almost any time of year but during January and February 

‘ t 

® Deterniincd by Charles Fuller Baker. 

^ Determined by Charles Fuller Baker. 

s Specimens arc in the collection of the Department of EntomuloK>, College of Agriculture, l.ii)£* BafloH, No. 
00119 F. Determined by Charles Fuller Baker. 

» Determined by Charles Fulle Baker 
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they become rather scarce. They are ver>^ destructive to sitao (Vigna sesguipe- 
dalis L.); Pa-ayap (Vigyia fiinemvfi L.); Patani (Phaseolus Ixnmtus L) and batao 
{DolicJios labJnh L.). They may also be found on wild beans and abundant on 
Desmodium tortnosum D. a plant used for a cover in the Southtum United 
States and evidently an escape here, according to Dr. Mcirill. These beetles 
make small holes in the epidermis of the lower surface of the leaves. The dam- 
aj?(\ how('.ver, is sometimes severe. 

J/)NGITAHt>US sp.” 

This tiny yellow beetle is plentiful during; the months of July and August 
on Hridelia atipalans (Linn.) Blume,’^ but has not been observed during the 
rest of lh(* year. It mak(\s small holes in the leaves and sometim(‘s (‘ompletely 
skeletonizes them. Th(‘ oval white eggs are deposited in the soil. 

PSYLIJODES 

During the months of July, August, September and October this bet^tle is 
abundant on A tnaranthui<. The adult feeds upon the leaves. 

HESPERIA spP 

Specimens of this iieetle were found flying, and also on the flowers of goma- 
rnela on Faculty Hill above* the Oollege. Small irregular holes are made in the 
petals. It was very plentiful in September, October, and Nov(‘mb{‘r, 1921. Tln^ 
small elongate white (*ggs are laid in the soil. Tin* average' size* is 0.315 milli- 
meter X 0.190 millinu'ter. Slight damage is occasioned by tliis spc'cies. 

PlIYLLOTRETA sp.*'* 

(kjnsiderable injury from this specie's was observe'd in garde'us in Santa Oriiz 
and Los Bahos, Laguna, and in the Manila garden near Paco Station, on mustard^ 
pechay and radish. On radish, howe'ven, the* damage was h'.ss than on the other 
two. The' damage consisted in numerous small ])erf orations of the le'avi's. They 
were most abunelaiit during October and November in 1920 and January and 
February 1921. At times the damage* from this beeth* is most serious. 

(liAETOrSEMA sp.'® 

In September, 1921, t his spech's was found in large nundx'rs on young upland 
rice, leaving the ric(* wh»m the grain became mature. The upper surface of the 
leaf was eaten, parallel to the v(‘ins, the leaf later turning yellow and drying up. 
Often the adult encloses it.si'lf in the newly unfurled loaves. It has also been 
observed on lemon grass {Andropogon citraius Guinea grass (Panicurn 

maxwixun Jac.) and corn {Zen niagn L.) 


10 Dfjtfrrnincd bv K 1) Merrill, Duector, Bureau of Seienee, Manila. 

11 Speeimens are in the eolleetion of the Department of Kntomolosrv, f’oUeiKi* of Agriculture, Los Bafios, No. 
00119 H. Determined by Clmrles Fuller Baker 

12 Deternurud l»y E D Merrill, Direetor, Bureau of Science, Manila. 

13 Specimens are in the collection of the Department of Entomology, College of Agriculture, Los Bafios, 
No. 001 10 L Dcn rmmed by Charles Fuller Baker. 

14 Specimens aie in the eolleetion of the Depattinent of Entomology, (College of Agriculture, Los Baftos, 
No OOUO J Determined bv Chnrle.s Fuller Baker. 

isSpceimend arc in the collection of the Departnient of Entomology, College of Agriculture, Los Baftos, 
No 00119 K Deiermined by C'hHrles Fuller Baker 

SpeciiuertM are m the collection of the Department of Entomology College of Agriculture, Los Bafios, 
No 00119 L Determine ' by Charles Fuller Baker. 
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PNYLWTRETA sp.^^ 

The writer has observed this beetle in considerable miini)ers during January, 
February, and March, in the Manila gardens near Paco Station. During the 
rainy season it becomes ({uite scarce. It attacks mustard seriously and pechay 
slightly, skeletonizing the leaves, often killing mustard plants. 

mm' PLAN'FS OF FLEA BEETLES 
PSYLLIODES BALYI Jac. (Halticinao.^ 

CROP PLANTS 

t^olarium melongvtia Linn. (Eggplant) 
t>olaniLtn caniingu Dunal (Taramlmlo) 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

Solanum (jratuiijlonnn P. & R. 

PSYLLIODES SPLENDIDA Hav fllalticinao.) 

(HOP PLANTS 

Solofiinn m(i<)}i(jena Linn. (Eggplant) 

Sohnnun cintutuin Dunal (Tarambulo) 

ORW MENTAL PLANTS 

Solan inn grniali/Iorurn P. & R. 

NISOTRA GEMELLA Er aialticinnc. ' 

CUiOP PLANTS 

Hibiscus sahdariffa L. (Ro.selle) 

Abcloniosch us esculent us (L) Moench, (Okra. (Limbo) 

ORNAMENTAL PLAN'l'S 

Hibiscus rosa-si nensis L. ((Lmiamela) 

Malraviseus s]). 

WILD PLVNTS 

Ahehnosch US nioschatus Medik ((^astuli, Calupi) 

Vn nei iohaia L. (Oalol-calotan) 

Triuinfetta senn triloba Jaetp (Oalot-calotan) 

Triuwfetta barf rami a L. ((^alot-calotan) 

LUPEROMORPHA PROLIXA lOr. (Hulticiiiac* ^ 

CROP PLANTS 

Merticago satira L. (Alfalfa) 

Arachis hypogaea L. (Peanut) 

Zen mags L. (Corn, Maize). 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

Gardenia florida L. (Rosal) 

Hibiscus rosa-sinensis L. (Gouiamela) 

LONGITARSUS MANILENSIS Weise. (Haliicinac.) 

CROP PLANTS 

Vigna sincmsis L. (Pa-ay a p) 

Crotalaria iricana IP* (Latuc-Iatucan, Pal.oc-patocan) 

w Specimens are in the collection of the Department of Entomology, College ()f Agrirulturc, T.os Baflos, 
No. 00119 O. Determined by Charles Fuller Baker. 

18 Sometimes used as cover crop at tae College of AgricuHuro 
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mSOTRA sp (HaltK'iruio) 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

hi SC US rosa-si'timsis L. 

M alvaviscus sp. 

PAGRIA GRAPHICA Ws. (Eumolpinac.) 

CROP PLANTS 

P ha seal us funatus L, (Pataiii) 

Dahchns lahlab L. (Bata^>) 

Viiiua scsquipedalis L. (Sitao) 

Vigna sinensis L. ( Pa-ay ap) 

WILD PLANTS 

Desmodiuw ioriuosum D. C. 

LONGITARSUS ? sp. (UaUi(‘inao) 

WILD PLANTS 

Hr id ell a, st if talaris (Linn) Bliirnc. 

PSYLLIODES sp. (Halt i('inac) 

WILD PLANTS 

A mar an I has sp. 

HESPERA sp 

(’HOP PLANTS 

Zea 'maifs L. (Corn) 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

Hibiscus rosa-sinensis L. (( fOinanu'la) 

PHYLLOTRETA sp. ( naltu-iii:i(*) 

CROP PLANTS 

Brass tea sp. (IVchay, nnistard) 

Baphauus sail r us L. (Railish) 

CHAETOCNEMA sp. fllalticinac) 

(TiOP PLANTS 

()nj:a saliva L. (Rice) 

Zea mays L, (Corn) 

Hibiscus sabdariffa L. (RoselljiO 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

Andropoifon ciiraius D. C. (Tanglad, lemon grass) 
PHYLLOTRETA ap. (Ilalticirme). 

CROP PIANTS 

Brassico spp. (Mustard, pechay) 
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SPRAY EXPERIMENTS FOR THE OONTROL OF FLEA HKETLIOS 

Spray experiments were first undertaken in April, 1919, on the small egi?- 
plant plots of the College of Agriculture vegetable garden. The plants wen^ 
sprayed with a solution of paris green (formula No. 1) each week for a month. 
Observations on its effects were carefully noted every day. Fairly good results 
were obtained but not sufficient to recommend the spray for that purpose. 

In July, a mixture of paris green and Bordeaux (formula No. 2) was tried. 
Tha spraying was done as before. Daily observations showed a gradual decrease 
in the numbers until the plants were practically free of the pests. The same 
formula was then used by an agronomy class on plots of roselle, in a planting of 
H) [)lots. As a result of the spraying, these treated plants developed normally 
and were almost entirely free from flea beetle infestation. The unsprayed i)iot.s 
showed various degrees of infestation and damage from medium to very severe. 
The difference was very striking. No burning was observed. 

The spray solutions were made from the Standard Formulae of the Depart- 
ment of Entomology. 

Formula L 

Pans groen . . . 120 grains 

Air slaked lime ... ... (>00 griuns 

Water . .... 200 liters. 

Makeji paste with the paris gremi, add the lime, then strain through a sieve 
into a tank containing the requisite amount of water. Kee}) well agitated while 
spraying. 

Formula 2. 

Chopper sulliite . .... IS kilograms 

Stone lime ... . . IS kilograms 

Water. . . . . 190 liters 

Dissolve the copper sulfate in hot water. Add sufficumt water to make 95 
liters. Slake the lime and add sufficient water to make' 95 litmus. Pour both 
solutions into a third container at the same timi*. Agitate vigorously and strain. 

To each 200 liters of Bordeaux solution add 120 grams of paris gremi. Keep 
well agitated wdiile sj)raying. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Thirteen species of flea beetles wTre eneouutiu-ed during the eoursi' of this 
work, which are included under six different genera. Tlie habits of three of these, 
Psylhodes balyi Jacq. Psylliodes i^pkmdfda Har. and Nisofra- (femeUa I'b*., wliiidi 
are rather common on the College Farm, were studied in detail. Th(‘ rest, which 
are more or less numerous depending on the locality and season of the y(*ar, wen* 
studied in the field. 

Two species studied wore observed to lay their eggs in the cracks of the stems 
and branches, the other species usually laid their eggs in the ground or uiul(*r dead 
leaves. On the whole the period of egg incubation lasted from 5-10 days depetui- 
ing on the species. Good percentages of hatch wore obtained in the laboratory. 

The larvae of the different species were observed to fall under two class(*s 
as regards their habits. One class, represented by Psylliodes spp., Imres into the 
st/em, often-times going into the pith and spending the entin* larval stagi' inside 
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the stem. The other class, represented by Nuotra ge7U€lla Er., digs into the 
ground and feeds on the tissues of the root. The larval stage is very destructive 
with most of the species. The larval stage lasts from 10 to 27 days, although 
in the case of Nisotra it is generally shorter. 

Pupation of all the different species tak(‘s place in the soil. It lasts from 
4 to H days dt^pending on the species. 

The adult stages is the most destructive stage with some species. The life 
cycle is completed in from 20 to 45 days. Some species have very short life 
cycles while other have long ones, lasting 45 days. In the adult stage the in- 
sects are active. Adults f(‘ed on the leaves, tloweis, buds, and stems. The most 
active periods are g(*nerally from 9 to 10 in the morning and late in the afternoon. 

The larvae and the adults usually have the same liosts. Nearly all kinds 
of cultivated plants were found attacked by one or more species, although some 
species were confiru'd to certain particular classes of pla Is. Psylliodes spp. are 
generally found on .solanaceous plants and Nifiotra on Malvacac both wild and 
cultivated. In some cases, as with Luperomorphn prohxa Er., several classf*s of 
cultivated plants ar(‘ attacked. Out of tla* thirteen specie's studied, six were 
actually found on wild plants, and the rest most probably may tide over certain 
periods on the wild plants if conditions lu'cessitate. 

Experiments on starvation show that most of the beeth's die tin* first day 
and the rest die within three days in case of Psyll lodes and in 19 days in the case 
of Nisotra. Punctured leaves and flowers, holes in the epidermis of the' stcmis or 
the fruits, yellowing and falling of large nundx'rs of the leaves, and in some cases 
defoliations, arc* signs of the attack of adults, (iradual drying of attacked leaves 
and tips aie signs of larval attack. 

Field conditions showed that in general the beetles an' in great ahundancii 
in the months of December and January. Occasionally they are found during 
the months from Mai'ch to August but rarely from September to November. 
Nisoira gernella Er. may appear in mon' or less abundance throughout the year. 

Thi'ir habits in the larval, as well as in the adult stage, facilitate th('ir 
being carrh'd from place to place with hosts. 

No prevf'ntive measures of control have been carri(*d out, but the biological 
facts and habits of these insects point to the feasibility of such methods. With 
these facts about, the paiticular spi-cies, rotation of crops may be effective. 

Spraving was tried as a means of control. Experiments showed that spray- 
ing with j)aris green is not very effective. A mixture of paris green and Bordeaux 
mixture was found to be effective in controlling the insect in the field and to insure 
the normal growth of the crops attacked. * 

REC( )MMEN DATK )N 

In fighting these insects, efforts should be directed toward the adult stage. 
In controlling the adult, spraying and rotation of crops to suit particular species 
.should })c practiced. 

WVeds and wild plants serving as hostvS should be destroyed. 

Spraying should be done early in the morning or before late in the afternoon 
to 1)0 most tiffeiitive. 

As to (luarantine measures, the soil going with plants should be examined 
for eggs, larvae, and pupae, and the plant for eggs, and signs of attack by either 
larva or adult. Infected plants, discovered in transit, should be destroyed. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
Plate 1 

Fig. 1. -Adult P hahp Jacq. x 25. 

2. — Egg X 50. 

3. —Larva x 20. 

4. — Adult P. aplendida Har. x 15 

5. — Egg X 50 

6. —Larva x 20 

Plate II. 

Fig. 1. —Adult N. gcmella Er. x 20 

2. — Egg X 50 

3. — Larva x 20 

4. — Pupa X 20 


Plate II I 

Eggplant attacked by P IkUi/i Jacq. and P. splcndida Har. Note the defoliated branches and 
the characteristics of the attaidvs on the leavi's. 

1’late IV. 

Roselle plant attacked by N. gnnella Er. Note the defoliated bran(dH‘.-> and the adult be<3tlos 
on the stern feeding on the tissues of the e))ider?uis 
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A HOST INDEX OF INSERTS INJURIOUS TO PHILIPPINE CROPS: IIP 

liy H. E- Woodworth 
Of the J)rfxirtm^nf of Entomology 

In this supploiuentary index of oconornir insects of tlie Philippines are listed 
a number of the less (commonly met lepidopteroiis pests, wliieh have lix^en 
bred from larvae found attacking the plants under which they an* listed, A few 
of these, however, deserve more than passing noti(^e, and one in particailar, 
Marqaronia caesalis Walk., a pest of Ariocarpus communis Forst., will receive 
individual discussion in a separate paper. 

Earias fahia Stoll., a beautiful little noctuid has been observed as a rather 
serious pest of Okra pods. It is a rather common Indian and Javan pest of malva- 
ceous plants. Dammerman* calls it the “Englesch-Indische’^ cotton bollworm. 
It enters the pod either at the tip or side and feeds upon the seeds. So fai*, it has 
not. been record<‘d from cotton in the Philippines, but undoubtedly it. will be 
found attacking this plant also, as is its habit in other countrii‘s. 

A most interesting pyralid borer {Alophta sp.) has been bred from the fruits 
of the C!hico (Achras sapoia Linn.). Mr. W^illiam Schaiis of the United States 
National Museum, who lias furnished me many of the lepidoptera determina- 
tions, stat/CS that it is an undescribed species. Although it is not abundant, it. 
s('ems odd that siudi a conspicuous pest of a comiiKU’cial fruit should remain un- 
known to science until this time. The frass-covered holes in the fruit and the 
“worm eaten’^ inside, render thi* fruit un(*atab]e and unmarketable. 

During the months of November, December, January, February and March 
a large* jisychid {Clanta fuscescens Snell) was abundant on s(’V(*ral hosts on the 
college campus. The “liag” is slender and conical, grayish white with several 
variable* irregular black spots. It is erne eif the large*st of the bag worms of this 
region and sometim(\s occurs as a pe*st of ('itrus, Bignay {Aniidesina bunius (L.) 
Spreng.) and others. 

The arctiid, Maenas rnaculifera Walk, has oe'curred from time to time as a 
serious elefoliator eif Ilang-ilang {Canangtum odoralam (Lam.) Baill.) anel Mango 
(Mangifem indica Linn.). The larvae spin webs over the trunk and in the* 
crotchets of the tree^s and migrate* to the leaves feir feeding. Several trees on the* 
colle*ge campus have been practically defoliated by this pe^st during the last year. 
The attack was easily controlled by burning the webs and spraying the* foliage 
with lead arsenate. 

Orgyia postica Walk, has been found attacking Citrus and Mango in addi- 
tion to its previously reported hosts^ The variety of plants attacked by this 
pest and the seriousness of some of the infestations, place it with Prodenia It- 
tura Fabr. and Chloridea obsoleta Fabr. as a general farm pest. It has a wide 
distribution, extending from India through the Indo-malayan sub-region to For- 
mosa, and has been recorded as an important pest in several of these countries. 

1 Experiment Station contnbution, No. 02. 

2 Dammerman, K. W. Landbouwdierkunde van Oost-Indie, pp 308, Amsterdam, 1919. 

8 Woodworth, H. E. A Host Index of Insectfe Injurious to Philippine crops. Philippine Agricultunst 10: 9-35, 
321-329. 1921, 1922. 
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Two small leaf rolling moths have been bred from cotton leaves, and are 
added to the numerous cotton insects of the Philippines. Si/lepta derogata Fabr., 
a leaf roller rec()rd(*d from India and Java, is found here in large numbers and may 
be considered as a major p('st of cotton as grown at the College of Agriculture. 
Three interesting parasites have been bred from the larvae, Chalets obscurata 
Walk., Elasmus philippinensis Ashm. and Plcnrotropis sp."* C. obscurata Walk, 
was also bred from the larvae of Margaronia caesalis Walk. Hoinorui rnevciana 
Walk., a small tortricid, is also found attacking cotton here, but to a less extent 
than aS. derogata Fabr. 

Another cane borer has been added to the Philippine list, Sesamia uni for- 
mis Dudgeon. This borer w^as bred from specimens taken at San Jos^, Mindoro. 
The larvae were observed burrowing in the cane at the ‘‘points’’ or buds and it 
might properly be called a “point borer”. This species has been recorded from 
India as an important (!anc pest. While not found in large numbers at San Jose, 
further investigation may prove it to be a factor in sugar production here. 
Several specimens have since been collected at Pansol, Laguna. 

Investigations carried on by the Department of Phitomology during the year 
have brought out much valuable information concerning the life histories and 
habits of certain Philippine flea beetles. Several of the interesting and impor- 
tant host records of flea beetles included in this list are the result of these invest* 
igations, a report of which is bcung published in this journal.^ 

HOST INDEX 

ABELMOSCHUS ESCULENTUS (L.) Moench. {Hibiscus esculentus L ) (t)kra, Gurnl>n ) 

LEPIDOPTERA (Hcteroccra) 

NOCTIIIDAE 

Earias fabia Stoll. 

ACHRAS SAPOTA Linn, r Chico) 

LEPIDOPTERA (Heterocera) 

PYRALIDAE 

Alophia sp. 

PSYCHIDAE 

Clania fuscescens Snell. 

ANON A SPP. (Guanahanos, Sonrsop, Anonas, C'ustard Apple, Ates, Sugar Apple.) 

DIPTERA 

TRYPETIDAE 

Dacus cucurbiiae Coq. 

Dacus ferrugineus Fabr. 

ANTIDESMA BUNIUS (L.) iSpreng. (Biguay) 

♦ Determined by B Qahan, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Washington. D. C. 

5 Revpche. Feliciano. Life history and habits of some common PhiUopioe Bea beetles. Philippine AgrieuL 
turist li»2. 1922. 
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LEPIDOPTEBA (Hoteropcia) 

PSYCHIDAE 

Clania fmcesceus Hrioll. 

ARACmS HYPOGAEA Linn. (Mani, Peanut.) 


COLEOPTERA 

CHRYSOMELIDAE 

Lupermorpho proltxa Erichs 

ARTOCARPUS COMMUNIS l'\)r.st. (C'ulo, Pfw*a(‘, Bread fruit) 

LKPIDOPTERA { Hetorocora) 

PYRALIDAE 

Margaronia caesaliH Walk. 

BRASSICA SPP. (C)abf)a«e. Mustard, Turmp, PccJiay.) 


(OLEOPTEUA 


(HRYSOMELIDAE 

Phyllotreta spp. 

CANANGIUM ODORATUM Biiill (Cananga (nlorata Hk f Tii ) (Ihiiig-ilanK) 


LEPiDOPTERA ( Hoterocora) 

ARCTIIDAE 

Maenas maculifera Walk. 

CANAVALIA SPP. (C. ensifornm (L ) DC ; C. gladiaUi (Jacq. ) DC.) (Haba ) 

LEPIDOPTERA (Heterocora) 

PYRALIDAE 

Maruca tesiulalis Geyor. 

THYKIDIDAE 

Singlino sciiaria Walk. 

CITRULLUS VULGARIS fL.) Schrad. (Sandia, Watermelon.) 


DIPTERA 


TRYPKTIDAE 

Dacus caudatm Eabr. 

CITRUS SPP. (Dayap, Limon, Lueban, Suha, Pomelo, Naranj?it.a, Sitones, i^Jalamondin, Cala- 
nxansi.) 


LEPIDOPTERA (Heteroccra) 

LYMANTRIIDAE 

Euproctu Jiavata Cram. 

Orgyia postica Walk. 

PSYCHIDAE 

Clania fuscescens Saell. 
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HEMiPTKRA (Hoinoptora) 

COCCIDAE 

Chrysomphalus diciyospermi Morg. 

Lcpidosaphea becki Newrn. 

Lepuiomphes glovvri Pack. 

Parlatoria hraffilierisis Morr. 

Pariatoria pergandii C^onist. 

Parldforla prate u.s Curt. 

Pseud (to nidi a trilahitiformis Cheen. 

COLOCASIA ESCULENTUM (h.) Schott. (C. antiyuorum Schott.) (Gabi, Taro.) 


HEMiPTERA (Holuoptcra) 


COCCI DAK 

Psendococcus vir gains (^kll. 


CROTALARIA SPP, 


COLEOPTERA 


CHRYSOMELIDAE 

LongiUirsis tnanilcnsts Weise. 


DOLICHOS LABLAB Linn (La})lab Bean.) 


COLEOPTERA 


CHRYSOMELIDAE 

Pagria graphiea Woisc. 


GOSSYPIUM SPP. (Hulac, Algodon, Cotton.) 


LKPiDOPTERA (Heteiocora) 

PYRALIDAE 

Sylepta derogata Fabr. 

TORTRICIDAE 

Jlomona menciana Walk. 


HIBISCUS SABDARIFFA I ann. (Roselle.) 


COLEOPTERA 

C H R YSOM ELI DA E 

Chaetocnenia sp. 

Ntsotra gemella Erichs. 

IPOMOEA BATATAS (L.) Poir. (C^ainote, Swe<'t Potato.) 


CHRYSOMELIDAE 

Prionispa sp. 


COLEOPTERA 


MANGIFERA INDICA Linn. (Manga, Mango.) 


LEPiDOPTERA (Heterocera) 


AKCTIIDAE 

Maenas macuUfera Walk. 
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LYMANTRIIDAE 

Orgyia postica Walk. 

NOCTUIDAK 

Chlumetia iransversa Walk. 

PYRALIDAE 

Macalla sp. 

Orihaga melanoperalis Hamps. 
MUSA TEXTILIS Nee (Ahaca.) 


LEPiDOPTERA (Heterooora) 


NOCTUIDAK 

Phytometra chalciies Esp. 


ORYZA SATIVA Linn. (Palay, Arroz, 


LEPTDOPTERA (Hetcroccra) 


PYRALIDAE 

Marasmia vemlialis Walk. 


C HRY80MELIDAE 

dhaeiocncma sp. 


( OLEOPTERA 


PERSEA AMERICANA Mill, pratissima Green ) (Alligator Pear, Vvocado ) 


LEPIDOPTERA (HctcrocaTa) 

OEOMETRIDAE 

Pivgasa ruginaria Guon. 

PYRALIDAE 

Efidocrossis qxiinquemacAilalia Saub. 


HEMIPTERA (I loiuopteru) 


COCCIDAE 

Fiorima fioriniae Tar«;. 

Icerya seychellarum Wcstw. 
Pseudococcus Jilamentosus (^kll. 


PHASEOLUS spp. (Patani, Lima Bean, MiinRos, (Ireeu Gram, Habichuela, Bean.) 


LEPIDOPTERA (Hctcrocora) 

ARCTIIDAE 

Palaeopsis diaphanella Harnps. 

NOCTUIDAK 

Mods undata Fabr. 

Thermesia rubicam Boisd. 

GEOMETRIDAE 

Hyposidra talaca Walk. 

PYRALIDAE 

Maruca testulalis Gcyer 
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COLEOPTEKA 

CHKYSOMELIDAE 

Pagria graphica Weisp 

COCCINELIDAE 

Epilachna 28-punctata Motsch. 
PSIDIUM GUAJAVA Linn. (Bayabas, Guayaba, Guava. ^ 


DIPTERA 

TRVPKTIDAK 

Dacus cucurbiiae (\-q. 

Dacufi ferruginem Fabr. 


HEMIPTEKA (Homoptera) 


corciDAE 

Coccu,'^ riridia (treen. 


RAPHANUS SATIVUS Linn. (Rabano, Radi^li > 


CHKYSOMELIDAE 

Phyllotreta sj). 


COLEOPTKRA 


RICINUS COMMUNIS Linn. (TaiiRan-tungan, C'astor Oil Plant ) 


L EPI DOPTER A [ H c tc rocpra ) 

LYMANTRIIDAE 

Lynianiria mendosa Hubn. 

SACCHARUM OFFICINARUM Linn (Tuba, (\Hna Dulce, Sugar Cano ) 

LE PI DO PTE R A ( H 0 tp foce ra) 

NOCTUIDAE 

Scmm,ia iinijonnis Dudgeon. 

PYRALIDAE 

Scirpophaga Virginia Schiiltze. 

SOLANUM CUMINGI Dunal. (Tararabulo ) 


coleoptp:ba 

CHRYSOMIOLIDAE 

PiiylUodes halyi Jac. 

Paylhodef^ splendida Har. 


SOLANUM MELONGENA Linn. (Talong, Berenjpim, P:gg Plant.) 


CHKYSOMELIDAE 

Aulacojdiora sp. 


COLEOPl’ERA 


JAS8IDAE 

Nephoteitix sp. 

THEOBROMA CACAO Linn. 


UEMiPTBHA (Homoptera) 


(Cacao, Chocolate.) 
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T) 


HKMIPTKRA (Hoinopt(M’a) 


COC(TOAE 

Pseudococcus virgatus Ckll. 


VIGNA fcipp. (Sitao, Cowp^a ^ 

LEPiDOPTERA (HeU'rocora) 

PYRALIDAE 

Lamprosetna indicnta Fabr. 

COLEOPTERA 

CHRYSOMELIDAK 

Longitarsis manilensis Weise. 

Pagna graphica Weiso. 

ZEA MAYS Lum. Corn, Indian Corn, Maize*.) 


COLEOPTERA 

CHUYSOMELIDAE 

Chaetocnerna 
Hespera sp. 

Luperomorpha proUxa Elrichs. 




ANNUAL RfiSUMfi OF THE (CLINICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE COLLEGE 
OF VETERINARY SCIENCE' 

liy li. P. Kosteu ami J. B. Ashcraft 
WITH ONE PLATE 

The value to a college of veterinary science of a successful clinic; cannot be 
overestimated and is at once so apparent to even the most casual ot)server that 
any dilation on the subject seems superfluous; in fact it seems almost impossible 
to conceive of such an institution not including the* operation of a clinic within 
the scope of its activities. So general is the acceptance of tliis premise without 
question or second thought that it may not be out of place here to devote; some 
reflection to the matter and inciuire into the causes for such an unanimity of 
opinion. 

Thc' prime motive; of a veterinary college in (‘onducting a clinic is likewise 
the most obvious one, that is, to augmcuit and complete the instruction imparted 
to its students in the (‘lassroom and to afford them demonstrations of and oppor- 
tunities to apply in actual practice the principles and theories of the lectu?‘e hall. 
The clinic is to the prospective veterinarian wdiat the laboratory is to the student 
of chemistry. 

Another advantage; of gi'eat importance afforded by a clinic is the generous 
opportunity it offers for scientific inquiry and experimentation. Much of this 
would otherwise be possibh; only at gn'at expens(‘ and observations would, in 
conse(}uence, be restricted to a considerable degrees The clinic is a fertile source 
for the acquirement of new knowledge and a most prolific aid to the progress ami 
advancement of the science. 

Another aspect of a well conducted clinic is the advantage and benefit it 
confers upon tlu* animal-owning population of the community in which the clinic 
is located. While this phase is incidental as far as the colk'ge is concerned, its 
value to th(' class mt;ntione(l cannot well be overstated. 

The clinic of the C'ollege of N'eterinary Science, University of the Philippines, 
is conduct (‘d daily between the hours of 10 and 12 a. m. and during the past year 
has been under the joint direction of the writers assisted by Dr. Migued Manresa. 
During one month of the hot weather while the first two mentioned mem}>ers 
of the staff WTre absent from the College direction of the clinic was assumed by 
Dean A. 8. Shealy. 

The pre\sent accommodations are temporary and consist ol a large nipa 
shed with a concrete floor providing stabling for seven large; animals and a dn'ssing 
floor. .The number of hospital cases has at various tim(\s exceeded the available 
quarters and to meet this demand a second temjiorary structure of light materials 
has been improvised adjacent to the principal shed. Small animals are confined 
in portable cages arranged in rows under the main roof. 

The surgical equipment is complete in every detail, ineduding operating tabh\s 
for both large and small animals and an assortment of instruments \\ Inch permits 
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of the performauce of any operation. A well stocked pharmacy is maintained 
affording ample faeiJities for jnedieal treatment. 

7''he object of th(‘ present- pajxn* is to present in related form such statisti(;s 
of the clinic of the College of Veterinary Science of the University of the Phil- 
ippines as will show the value thereof to the students of the College and indicate 
possible avenues of investigation. The data presented covers the school year 
July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922. 

PRESENTATION OF DATA 

DISEASES EN<*0 ENTERED 

The instructive value of a clinic is not only determined by mere numbers 
but also by the variety of disc^ased conditions and the range of species presented 
for treatment. A pc^rusal of Tables I and II shows the medics] and surgical 
cases met with during the past year at the clinic of the C.ollege of Veterinary 
Science and disclos('s a most gratifying condition in this regard. It will be seen 
that there were tuuhu* medical treatment a total of 208 (aises distributed among 
eight different varieties of animals and representing 04 different types of disease. 
A satisfactory condition is likewise revealed in Table II which shows that 75 
different conditions of a surgical nature were encountered in 245 animals during 
the same period, distribut(‘d among ten species. 


I’aci.e I -dassifiratioN of tnedtcal diaeases and spancs 


D i s e a s 0 s 

Hor- 

se's 

DoKs. 

(’ara- 

baos 

Sp( 

Cattle 

* C 1 (' s. 

Hogs. 

Cats. 

Fowls 

(Jui- 

nen 

pjgs 

Total 

Ac no. . . ... 

1 








1 

Anemia, para.sitic. 









1 

Anorexia 



1 






1 

Anthrax 



2 

. 





2 

Arylhmic cordis 

1 








1 

Ascariiisis 

1 

4 

2 





4 

11 

Hotiihsrn ... 

j 









a 

Hronc4iiti.s, chronic ... 

i 

1 








1 

Bronchitis, verminous. . 

■ 




4 




4 

( 'atarrti, gastro-iid-estinal. 




1 

1 




5 

Catarrh, nasal, acute . . 

1 








1 

C'atarrh nasal, chronic . . . 

U 








t) 

Congestion of the hrain. 




1 





1 

(Congestion, pulmonary. . . . 

1 






.... 


1 

Corvm 

ti 

1 







7 

('Conjunctivitis 


2 

2 


1 




5 

Distemper, Canine 


5 







5 




ANNUAL KfiSUMfi OF CLINICAL ACTIVITIES 




T 

I S p e (• 1 P 8 . 


D i 8 (* a 8 e s . 

Hor- 

ses. 

Dogs. 

Carg,- 

bao.s. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

' 

Cats. 

Fowls 

Gui- 

nea 

pigs. 

Total. 

I3czema 


f) 


2 




4 

11 

Emphysema, alveolar . . 

1 








1 

Enteritis, catarrhal 

2 








2 

Epit heliosis, infectioaa aviiiii’ 










(roup) 









:u 

Favus 




1 





i 

Fowl cholera 







2 


2 

Fowl typhoid 







1 


1 

( lastritis, catarrhal 




2 





2 

(laslritjs, chronic. 


1 







1 

Gas! ro-en tent is 

1 




1 




2 

Glanders 

(\ 








6 

Glanders siusi)eet . . 

1 








1 

Hop; cholera . 





(> 




() 

Inllucnza .... 

9 








9 

Impact Jon of rumen 




1 





1 

Keratitis . . 



2 

fi 





7 

Keratitis, parasitic 


- 

2 






2 

Laryngitis . . 

1 1 

1 



1 . 





2 

Mange, follicular .... 

2 I 

2 

j 

■ 






4 

Mange, paoro})tic. 

2 


1 






2 

Myositis. 



1 




[ 


1 

•Obstipation 


2 





j 


2 

( ledcma, stagnaf ion 

2 








2 

Osteomala(ua 





’ 


1 


1 

Osteoporosis 

H 








d 

Otitis extern us 




7 





7 

Paralysis, facial 

1 







1 

! 1 

Paraplegia 







1 


1 

Pharyngitis 


1 







1 

Phthiriusis 

1 

:i 




1 



5 

Pneumonia 

2 




1 


1 


4 

Poisoning, arsenic 


1 







1 
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S p e (M e s . 


Diseases. 

Hor- 

ses. 

Dogs 

C'ara- 

baos. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Cats. 

Fowls. 

Gui- 

nea 

pigs. 

Total. 

Unomariasis 


2 







2 

Urtieana . . 

4 








4 

Ra}>ies ... . , 


1 







1 

Rubios susj)(‘ot 


1 







1 

Rheumatism, nuisoular. . . 

2 








2 

Rinderpest 




1 





1 

Surra . . 

4 








4 

Stomatitis 

3 








3 

Strangles 

] 







j 

1 

Strongylosis. 

] 








1 

Tueniasis.. . 



1 




1 


J 

Tetanus 

1 

1 

j 




i 



1 

I’hrush. 

2 1 
1 

1 

I 



! 

i 



2 

Toxemia 


1 

1 





1 


1 

Tympanites.. . ... 




1 





1 

Total .... j 

72 

31 

12 

24 1 

14 

1 

4.’) 

S 

208 

Examinations, physieal. 

f) 


2 






7 

Examinations for pregnancy. 

2 




1 




2 

Grand total. . . 

79 

31 

14 

24 

11 

1 

45 

8 

217 


Table II. — of surgical diseases aud sih^civs 




ANNUAL H&TTMfi OK CLINKJAL ACTIVITIES tH 


Diseases, 



Sp 

e j s . 



K! 

a 

CD 

C 

W 

o 

P 

i 

JD 

ca 

s-> 

a 

V 

Cattle 

Hogs. 

1 

(f. 

O 

Fowls 

tf 

"a 

o 

C 

Guinea pigs. 

Monkeys 

fotnl 

Bum. . 

1 


1 







1 

1 

Burn, rope 



1 


1 






2 

Bursitis, fetlock 

4 










4 

('alculi, cystic. . 





1 






1 

Cupped hock 

1 










1 

Carpi tis 

4 










4 

Castratioii 

6 

6 

2 

12 


2 


2 


‘ 

30 

Contracture, flexor tendons 

2 










2 

rk)n(, raet lire, suspensory ligament 

1 










1 

ContuKion 

10 



2 







12 

Cryptorchidism 

1 










1 

Dehorning 



1 

1 






’ 

2 

Dystokia . . 




1 


. 





1 

Fibro-liponui 


1 




i ' 




2 

Fistula, withers 

1 





1 

■■ 1 ■ 

i 

1 



1 

Forging 

4 


1 





1 

. . ; 

1 4 

Fracture, femur 



1 

1 




' ‘ 



1 

Fracture, pelvis 

1 






• 




1 

Call, saddle 

3 










3 

Gall, collar 

4 


i 








4 

Gonitis. 

1 


1 







!‘ 

1 

Granuloma 




1 







1 

Heels, contracted. 

2 









1 

1 - 

1 

2 

Hematoma. , . 




1 






• 

1 

Interfering. 

1 










1 

• Laminitis. 

4 










4 

1 

Lipoma. ... 




1 



3 





Lymphangitis, epizootic . . 

6 










1 0 

1 

\1e1aT)osis 

2 










2 

Metritis, septic 





1 



i 



1 

Myiasis dermatosa 



2 

e 

. . 


1 




9 
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Sp 

e (• i e s . 














D i s e a H e H . 



t£ 






a 






S 

Si 




s 


i 


Total 


1 

4 

03 



« 



.3 

a 

o 




o 

Q 

03 

o 

es 

o 

X 

O 

& 

o 

O 

s 


Oedema, traumatic 

1 


1 








2 

Orchitis . 

1 










1 

Ovariectomy. 





] 






1 

Paraphimosis 


1 



• 






1 

Periostitis, metacarpal 

1 










1 

Pododermatitis, acute . 

2 










2 

Prolapse, rectal. 





! 



1 


2 

Pyemia. . 

* 


i 



] 




1 

Rinfi^bone . 



1 

1 

1 





5 

iSarcoma, vaginal. 


1 

i 

j 





1 

SesamoiditiK 

d 


! 

j 




* 


Shoe boil. 

1 





! 




1 

Spavin 

i\ 





i 

1 




() 

Splint 

1 




1 1 
! 1 




3 

Spram, hock 

j I 




1 : 




1 

Subluxation, patella. 



i 

1 

i 

1 i • 




3 

Subluxation, tarsus i 

1 

1 

1 

I 


' 

1 




1 

Step mouth. 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 







] 

Street nail, pom'tratinR . 

14 

! j 

! 

; 

’ 



' 

14 

^J’eeth floated. 


. : 1 

, 1 







32 

Teeth truncaUjd. 

! 3 

1 ' 

• 1 ! 




. 



3 

Tendinitis, acute 

(i 

1 

' i 








b 

Tendinitis, chronic 

4 

! 

. 







4 

Tendo-vaKiiutis 

1 

1 

• 



' 




1 

1 

Trimming ears and tail. 











3 

Wavy mouth. 

4 










4 

Wound, corneal ... 

i 1 

! 1 










1 

1 

Wound, digital 

f 



5 







5 

Wound, fetlock .... 

1 










1 

Wound, gunshot 



2 

1 







3 

W'ound, head 

i 2 



3 







5 
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S p f* {* i 0 s . 


Diseases. 

Horses. 

Dogs. j 

Carabaos. | 

Cattle. ' 

! 

1 

j ‘^^OH 

1 

1 

Fowls. ' 

i 

rh 

"S 

! 

cL 

ci 

(L 

c 

‘5 

o 

<rji 

C 

O 

Total 

i . 

Wound, metacarpal 

3 


! 





1 



3 

Wound, penetrating facial 




1 





i 


1 

Wound, penetrating rumen. 




J 



! 




11 

1 

Wound, tibial region . 





1| 




1 


1 

Wound, tarsal. . 

1 








1 


1 

Wound, vaginal ... 




3 







3 

Total . 

m2 

13 

c 

43 


3 

f) 

2 

2 

1 

24.5 


DIAGNOSIS 

Both senior and junior students are required to attend clinic. The same 
cases are used for both classes, each case being assigned to a senior student, he 
having one or more juniors as assistants. Each group of students is held respon- 
sible for making a detailed examination of the patient assigned in a systemic 
and methodical manner and, with the assi.stance of the instructor, for making 
a diagnosis. The history of the case and the observations and findings upon 
which the diagnosis is based are recorded by the senior student on a hospital 
entrance chart and this chart is kept on file for future referencfi with all other 
records pertaining to the particular case. 

One group of clinical students is assigned every two weeks to the pathology 
department for the purpose of conducting post-rnortemi examinations upon all 
cases which terminate fatally. The group is reejuired to make laboratory exami- 
nations of specimens of diseased ti.ssucs and otlun- material collected from cases 
in the hospital. The work is performed under the siqiervision of the department 
concerned and the findings are recorded on a laboratory diagnosis chart by the 
students. 

The laboratory examinations are of immense value in establishing a prompt 
and accurate diagnosis as it is upon such determination that the course of treat- 
ment and subsequent method of handling the case depends. The specimens 
are of considerable teaching value in that they furnish material for showing the 
• lesions of certain diseases, as well as the bacterial and parasitic ciiusative agents, 
that could be obtained otherwise only with difficult.y. The importance of labor- 
atory examinations to the clinician in verifying, in modifying, or in refuting his 
tentative diagnosis has already been referred to and is not infrequently the cause 
of checking the spread and dissemination of destructive epizootics. Finally 
there exists the possibility that such examinations may reveal something that has 
not been before described or recognized. Reference to an instance illustrating 
this in a convincing manner will be found further on in this article. 
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Table III —Lnhoratonj (hagrioscfi. 


Kind of 
examination 

No. of 
(‘xamina- 
tions. 

No. 

No. 

Finding s. 

negative 

positive 

Organisms. 

Blood . 

112 

106 

6 

Trypanosoma ovansi (4). 

Filaria iinmitus (2). 

Foeal . 


14 

19 

Taenia ova (2). 

Asearis ova (lOj. 

Strongylus ova (1). 

Uncinana ova (6). 

Pus 

7 


4 

(Vyptoeor ‘us fareiminosus (4). 

Skin HCrappiiiK 


20 1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

Demodex folliculoruin, canine (2). 
Deinodex folliciilorum, equine ( 1 ) 
Herpes tonsurans (1 

Derinanyssus avium (1 ) 

Pulex scrratieeps (2) 

Hemal opmus cqiii (1). 

Psoroptos communis, equine (2; 

Tissue. 

s 

0 

j 

! 8 

1 

Lqionia (4). 

Melanoma (2). 

Sareorna (1). 

( Iraiiuloma ( 1 ) 

Mullein t(hst 

10 

4 ^ 




Table III siiovv« that a total of two hundred and five laboratory examinations 
wore made durinR the; pawt year, tlip bulk of this work was porfonnod 

under the supervision and direction of Dr. L. C. Neer of the Department of Patho- 
logy, other collaborators who gave valuable aid and assistance were Doctors 
Schwartz and Tubangui of the Departnumt of Parasitology of the College of 
■Veterinary Science and Prof. H. E. Woodworth of the Department of Entomology 
of the Ckdlege of Agriculture. 


TItEATMENT 

The medicinal treatment of all cas(*s is determiiif'd by the instructors in 
charge after soliciting suggestions from and discussing freely the case from all 
angles with the students. The instructor gives his reasons for selecting the drugs 
he has ])rescribed and the manner in which they should b(i administered. The 
prescription is written by the senior student in charge of the case following the 
directions of the instructor. The prescription is filled by another group of clinical 
students detailed to the pharmacy for periods of two weeks. Each prescription 
is signed by the writer and checked for accuracy by the student who receives and 
compounds it, the latter certifying to the fact by signing his name on the back 
of the form. These prescriptions are later carefully scrutinized by a member of 
the clinical staff and any irregularities are called to the attention of both the pre- 
scriber and compounder, who are required to correct and present the prescription 
to him for his approval. In such manner 270 prescriptions were compounded 
and dispensed by students during the year. 


ANNlfAL OF CLINICAL ACTIVITIES 


T),*) 

Surgical operations arc performed by an instructor assisted by the students 
to whom the case happens to be assigned, except those operations which be(‘.aiis(' 
of the frequency of their occurrence or, their minor nature, the students an* 
thoroughly familiar with and are capable of performing without detriment to the 
patient. In these cases every opportunity is afforded the student to improve his 
operative technique and to acquire self assurance and confidence in himself by 
being thrown upon his own resources. All major operations or those of a 
lengthy, painful character are performed under gcmeral anesthesia administered 
by the students assigned to the case. All work preparatory to the operation, 
such as shaving the field of operation and sterilizing both it and the inst ruments 
to be used, is accomplished by the students. 

The senior student in charge of the case is required to fill out an operation 
chart describing in detail the immediately previous condition of the patient, th(' 
preparations for the operation, restraint, anesthetic, and instruments employed, 
the progress and nature of the operation, condition of the patient at the conc’lu- 
sion of the operation, and the dressing applied to tJic wound. 

Daily Ireatment of cases both medical and surgical is administered i>y the 
students. A record of treatment procedure is entered on the daily hospital lecord 
on which ai)pear also th(‘ results of the daily clinical examinations. The two 
charts relate the progress of the case from day to day and tend to developc' the 
students’ powers of obs(*rvation and ability to interpret and appreciate tlie sig- 
nificance of any changes the patient may manifest. Effort is made to familiaiize 
every student with each (*ase admitted to the hospital. To this end n'-assign- 
ments of cases are made' at intervals of two wec'ks. 

AUTOPSIES 

During the year the d(‘partment of pathology perfornuHl 09 post-morhun 
examinations. Eighteen of theses cases do not appear in tin' I'c'cords of tin* clini(‘ 
as they wen* either brought to the hospital dead for tlu* purpose of diagnosis or 
they were cases posted in the field. A thorough and comjdete post-mortem 
examination was made of all animals dying in the clinic, thereby ena])ling the 
students to check their clinical diagnoses and to become familiar with the inoriad 
anatomy of the 37 different diseases encountered in autopsies of the yiair. Post- 
mortem instruction is of first importance to the students, training them in th(' 
technique of making the post-mortems, the detection of morbid changi's, and th(‘ 
fcicognition of the death-causing disease. 

Suitabh' and representative spc'cimens of pathological lesions an^ pr<*s(‘ive<l 
in the College Museum, increasing its usefulness as an aid in the teaching of patho- 
logy. The Museum while as yet small contains specimens of all the common 
conditions and its value continually increases as n(*w sj)e(‘imi‘ns are ad(h*d from 
time to time. 

Below is a complete list of post-mortem findings for tlu^ year: 

Condition. 

Anemia 

Anthrax 

Aacariasis 

Botulism 

Bronchitis, verminous. . 

Congestion of the brain. 
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Congestion of the lungs. 
Cerebri tis, suppurative 
Distemper, canine .... 
Enteritis, hemorrhagic . 
Epitheliosis mfoctiosa avium 

Filaria immitis 

Fowl cholera 

Fowl typhoid . . . 

Crastro-ententis. 

Oast ro-enteri tis, mycotic 
(fastro-enteritiH, parasitic 
Cflanders 

Hemorrhage , ac \ i te . 

Hog cholera ... . 
Impaction of intestines 
Intussusception of intc'slincs. 
Peritonitis 

Pneumonia, catarrhal . . 
Pneu mon i a, pur ii len t 
Pneumonia, verminous 
Poisoning, mercurial 
Poisoning, strychnine 

Pyemia 

Rabies . . . 

Rinderpest. . 

Rupture of intestine . 
Sei>ticemia. . 

Surra 

Strangles . . 

Swine plague 
Tetanus . 


1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

J 

:i 

r> 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

2 

1 

H 

1 

13 

1 

1 

1 

I 


Total 


t )9 


niSPOSITlON OF CASES 

Out of ii total of 462 cases treated 28^3 or approximately 61 per centum were 
discharged from the hospital as cunnl. Ninety (Uises wen* undetermined. All of 
them, with the (‘xeeption of one, were treated in the San Pablo Ambulatory 
Clinic where opportunity wa>s not affoided for mon* than one treatment and con- 
sequently the outcome vxmld not be ascertained. From the natun* of th(*ir ail- 
ments, however, the proliability is that all of these animals would have made a 
satisfactory recovery could treatments have been followed up for a reasonable 
length of time. 

The death rate was relatively high due largely to the great proportion of 
fowls admitted to the hospital afflicted with infectious avian epitheliosa comnionly 
known as roup. This diKS('aso runs a very grave course accompanied by a high 
rate of mortality and is responsible for a large number of the total deaths recorded. 
Another factor which contributed to this same result was the apparent reluctance 
of owners to bring their animals to the hospital before they had reached an advan- 
ced stage of disease or before the round of liome remedies had been exhausted 
without producing results. Obviously such proceedure is highly prejudicial to 
chances of ultimate recovery and every effort is being made to correct this con- 
dition. Emphasis is being laid on the fact that everything connected with the 
treatment and boarding of the animal in the hospital is absolutely free of charge. 
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A substantial reduction in the death rate during the coming year is confidently 
looked for. 

The following list shows the number and proportion for each disposition : 


Disposition. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number of eases discharged cured 

283 

(51 2 

Number of cases discharged improved 

6 

1 3 

Number of cases discharged unimproved 

... 3 

.7 

Number of eases dest roved 

13 

3 0 

Number of cases died 

. 51 

11 0 

Number of cases undi^termined . . ... 

90 

19 4 

Number of ('xaminations 

. . . . () 

1 3 

Number of oases still under treatment 

. . . 10 

2 1 

Total number of cases 

4(52 

100 0 


CONCLUSIONS 

VARIETY OF SPECIES 

To afford students a broad, well balanced veterinary education it is impera- 
tive that the cases offered by the clinic be well distributed as to species. The 
importance of this feature will be conceded at once and it is sufficient to say that 
a clinic restricted to but a few species of animals is seriously handicapped in its 
teaching facilities. The instructional value of the clinic to students is lessened 
in proportion to the decrease in number of species. Different specaes are affected 
with diseases peculiar to theniselv^es and those diseases which affect more than 
on<^ species are often exhibited in a modified and changed form in the different 
animals. Furthermore, the different species possess habits and charaideristics 
which are peculiar to them and with which the student must- be thoroughly 
familiar in order to become a successful diagnostician and clinician. 

As the College of Viderinary Science is surrounded by an agricultural (*om- 
munity and is in (dose proximity with the Department of Animal Husbandry 
of the College of Agriculture it is enabled to obtain in its clinic a representation 
of practically (*very domesticated species of animal wdiich the student will en- 
counter after his graduation. Such a location affords the advantage of (doscly 
simulating the conditions which the student finds in his native province. Such 
are. needless to say, totally at variam^e with those met with in an urban college. 

The list inserted below sets forth the variety of speedes with the numtier 
and proportion of each that occurred in the clinic of the College of Veterinary" 
Science during the past year: 

Species 

Horses and mxiles 
Cattle and carabaos 
Swine 

Fowl ... 

Goata 

Total, — Ec/onomic animals 

Dogs 

Cats 

Guinea pigs 

Monkeys 

Total, on-economic animals 


462 in) 97 


Nuynher. 

Percentage, 

241 

52 17 

90 

19 4S 

IS 

3 S9 

53 

11 17 

2 

43 

404 

S7 44 

41 

9 52 

3 

(>4 

10 

2 1(5 

1 

21 

58 

12 53 


Grand total. 
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The conclusions to be drawn from the above data are: 

(1) As regards van(‘ty of species tlie clinic of the College of Veterinary 
Science is most representative and complete. 

(2) The proportion of species is well distributed according to their economic 
importance. 

(3) The high predominance of economic over non-econoniic animals is 
significant of the utilitarian value of the clinic. 

VARIETY OF 1)1SE\SES 

The total number of diseased conditions listed in tables 1 and II is 139. Of 
this number 75 w('re of a surgical nature while the remaining 04 were of medical 
character. Of these 04, 13 were of an infectious character and 11 were of para- 
sitic origin. The 13 infectious diseases embraced the following: anthrax, botu- 
lism in fowls, eanine distemper, epizootic lymphangitis, fowl choli^ra, fowd typhoid, 
glanders, hog choliTa, equine influenza, rabies, rinderpest, roup, and surra. The 
parasitic diseases included the following: as(*anasis, parasitic anemia (cattle 
tick), verminous bronchitis, parasitic keratitis, follicular mange, psoroptie mange, 
phithiriasis, uncinariasis, strongylosis, taeniasis, and myiasis. 

The above data indicate clearly what a heavy toll infectious and parasitic 
diseases exact from the live; stock of the country and their economic menace. 
It also shows in a convincing manner how thorough and complete a representation 
of them is afforded by the clinic of the C-olIege. 

The variety of sporadic conditions is sufficient and includes th(‘ most common 
affections of the class. Of special note in this coimeidion is the relatively high 
number of cases of osteoporosis in horses which are recorded. This disease is 
characterized by a deficiency of lime salts in the bones and appears to be (juitc 
prevalent in the Philip[)ines, at least in the vicinity of Los Banos. 

The number of surgical cases is slightly in excess of medical cases and suffi- 
cient variety is afforded for teaching purposes. There is an ample number of 
cases of lameness varying in type, location, and degrei' to furnish freipient demon- 
strations and opportunity for thorough exercise in diagnostics. 

NEW AND TFNTTrtUAL CONDITIONS 

Special interest is att iched to some of the cases treated in the clinic during 
the past y(*ar because of their rare occurrence or for the reason that they presented 
some peculiarity in their course. 

A new form of myiasis was encountered which was studied in some detail 
and on which a paper is now^ in preparation and about to be published by Pro- 
fessors Woodw^orth and Ashcraft. 

Several cases of a heavy infestation of carabao calves with Ascaris viiidorum 
were treated witli varying success. This condition promises to be of great econo- 
mic importance as it is believed to be widespread in the Islands and to be the cause 
of a serious loss in young carabaos. To determine its extent and the best means 
of combat ing it requires considerable exiieriinentatioii which it is hoped the Col- 
lege will soon be able to undertake. Further information on this condition is 
contained m the following articles by Dr. Benjamin Schwartz, of the College of 
Veterinary Science : 

Observations on the life history of Ascaris vitnlorum and the effects of extracts 
of Ascaris vitnlorum on experimental animals. Philippine Journal of Science. 
(In press.) 



ANNUAL RfiSUMfi OF CLINICAL ACTIVITIES m 

Ascarid infestation of domesticated animals in the Philippine Islands. Pliil- 
ippine Agricultural Review. (In press.) 

A monkey caught on Mount Makiling,was found to be affected with atresia 
ani. The condition had evidently existed for some time and caused so great a 
depression in the animal that his capture was easily effected. Only the skin 
being imperforate, an operation was performed. The patient, however, succumbed 
two days later. Death was due to enteritis as was revealed by post-mortem 
examination. 

Some very troublesome cases of otitis externus occurred in the Hereford cattle 
of the College of Agriculture. This condition was caused by maggots of tin* orien- 
tal screw worm fly Compsomyia dux Esch. and from its nature and the frequency 
of its occurrence it is believed that the fly was attracted to the ear by the presence 
of blood from crushed cattle ticks on the skin of the ear. The Herefords were 
quite heavily infested with ticks and in one case, that was discovered early, the 
crushed body of a dead tick was found attached to the hairs growing from the 
inside of the ear. The blood from its body covered a small area of skin on the 
internal surface of the ear and in this area one larva wavS found. 

VOLUME OF CLINIC 

While the number of cases in the clinic of the College of V'etcrinary Science 
is admittedly small and (‘ould with great advantage bo increased, it must not bo 
inferred that this is an inherent condition. Time alom^ will furnish the correct- 
ive for this d('ficien(‘y and continual and progressive improvement in this direction 
is occurring constantly. In this connection it must be remembered that the clinic 
has been in fiperution for the short period of twenty months. As evidence of its 
in(*reasing and vigorous growth the following figures are cited. 

During tin' first eight months of the clinic’s operation, from November, 1920, 
until the end of June, 1921, a total of 151 cases were admitted to th(*, hospital, a 
monthly avi'rage of slightly less than 19 cases, 

Dui'iiig the calendar year of 1921 a total of 350 eases wei'e admitti'd, a month- 
ly average of slightly l(‘ss than 30 cases. 

During the past aeudemic year, from July 1, 1921, to .lime 30, 1922, from 
which the matmial for this rfeunie was drawn, a total of 4()2 cases were treated, 
a monthly average of 38.5 cases. 

However, the toacliing value of a clinic is not, as havS been previously stated, 
entirely dependent upon the number of cases it supplies. Its n^al value lies in 
the opportunity it affords students of observing and studying cases until their 
recovery or death and, if the latter, of making a careful and thorough post-mortem 
examination. Tlie number of '‘in cases,” those (juartered in the hosyiital during 
treatment, is in the clinic of the College of Veterinary Science very high (about 
70 per centum) and so affords a proportionately greater opportunity for realizing 
the advantages of continuous logical treatment than is ordinarily the case in most 
clinics. This condition compensates in great part for what appears to be a serious 
shortage in numbers and makes more apparent than real any .shortcoming in 
this direction which may he charged against the clinic. 

ILLUSTRATION 
Plate I 

A class in surgery. Clinic of the College of Veterinary Science. 
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PLATE I A CLASS IN SURGERY CLINIC OF THE COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SCIENCE 





REVIEW 

La vaccination contre la peste bovine, Ren^ van Sackghem {From 
Comptes Rendxis des Stances de la Society de Biologic 85: 878-9 y 1921). — Vaccina- 
tion against rinderpest is one of the questions that is set down for to-day's dis- 
cussion. The recent epizootic of rinderpest in Belgium, where, thanks to energetic 
measures, we succeeded in arresting it, and the epizootic of rinderpest which 
rages in East Africa, raise a series of questions which have a special bearing on the 
organization of the struggle against this pest. The struggle against this terrible 
scourge is based on various police sanjitary measures, and more particularly 
on vaccination and scrum immunization. The method of vaccination \iniver- 
sally adopted is that of Kolle and Turner and is known as the simultaneous 
method. It consists in injecting cattle subcutaneously with rinderpest virus 
and immunizing serum, in two simultaneous injections. The (piestion as to the 
(juantity of virus and serum that are necessary to obtain a good vaccination has 
given rise, recently, to very lively discussions. Kolle and Turnen* recommended 
0,6f) cc. of rinderpest Idood, withdrawn on the 5th day after the onset of the disease, 
and from 25 to 50 cc. of serum, depending upon the weight of the animal. The 
method of Scheiii also consists in two simultaneous injections but the quantity of 
rinderpest blood formerly injected is replaced i)y 1 c(*. of a 1 to 1,000 dilution of 
rinderpest blood in anticoagulating physiological salt solution. The (quantity 
of s('rum used is 50 cc. per 100 kilogram of weight of the animal to be vac'cinaied. 
Croveri, who has discussed the experiments Schein, prov(‘s that this procedure is 
iK)t apjdicable to live-stock in Siunalic and 1 am certain that it would yield no 
results in liv(‘ stock in Buanda. That the enormous (piantity of serum injected 
by Schein neutralizes the weak quantity of virus, iij beyond any doubt. 

In practice it is very difficult to determim* th(‘ real strength of the two im- 
portant factors, namely, virus and serum. If, for a given dose of serum the virus 
that is injected is too much or too virulent, the serum cannot attenuate the 
disease and tlu* animal dies of rinderpest. If, on the other hand, the givfe dose 
of virus is too weak or too small, the serum neutralizes it and there developwS 
neither disease, vaccination nor immunity. 

Moreover, I have observed that very often vaccination produces among 
feeble animals an apyretic condition, which always terminates fatally. 

After six months of observation I have come to the conclusion that vacci- 
nation by the simultaneous method presents great disadvantages and giv<^s veiy 
uncertain results. I must acknowledge that rinderpest- virus can d('V(dop and 
produce the divsease, in a so-called attenuated form, with a rise in tem])era1ure 
that persists for several days, with all the* symptoms of rinderp(\st, n'sulting in 
the persistence in the organism of anti-rinderpest antibodies brought in by the 
inoculated serum. Thesii antibodies, injected simultaneously with the virus, 
would, in my opinion, be rapidly neutralized, at least so far as con(*(‘riis tiieir 
anti-virulent properticvs. Serum injected simultaneousl>' with virus ought to 
neutralize part of the virus and the disease should develoj) as if it had betm pro- 
duced by a smaller quantity of -virus than that actually injected, thus causing 
the disease to run a milder course. 
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I have actually used successfully a new method of vaccination in place of the 
simultaneous method. This method consists in injecting very small doses of 
virus (1/10 cc. for animals in Ruanda); I allow the disease to develop naturally 
and on the second day after the onset of fever I inject 50 cc. of serum into the 
jugular vein. My experiments have proven that the intravenous method of 
injection is better than the subcutaneous. 

The big advantage of this method consists in avoiding great dangers inherent 
in the former method of vaccination. We do not run the risk of neutralizing the 
virus, because we inject serum only when the disease is developing. Injection 
of serum when the animal is beginning to react to the disease aids the organism 
at the proper time, whereas in the simultaneous method of injection the serum 
frequently acts as a paralyzer of the defense .sj'stcm. 

— Translak I hy B. Schwartz. 



COLLEGE AND ALUMNI NOTES 

Professor R. W. Rarriey of the University of Hongkong spent ten days at 
the College of Agriculture in July collecting Lepidoptera. 

Associate Professor F. P. McWhorter has been transferred from tlie Depart- 
ment of Plant Physiology to the Department of Pathology. He will acd. as head 
of that department during the absence of Profesvsor Reinking. 

Associate Professor Nemesio B. Mendiola and Mr. Leon Gonzalez mad(j a 
fruit study trip to the Lamao Experiment Station and another to Trinidad, Ben- 
g\iet, to look ovei‘ the vegetable gardening work in th(‘ Trinidad Farm School. 
Professor Mendiola in May also made a trip with Mr. Vicente Aldaba througli the 
provinces of Tayabas, ('amHrin(‘s Sur and Albay, as far as Tabaco to study hx^al 
methods of abaca cultivation and gather data on which recommendations on hill 
selection may V)e based. 

First-Lieutenant P. C. Sevilla arrived at the College on July 4 to take charge 
of the Department of Military Science and Taidics. 

Letters reaching the College announce that 1. C^ollado of the Class of 1919 
will soon be returning to the Philippines. He is at present studying in the Illip 
School of Theology, Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 

Rufino Cuitiong, ( Jass of 1922 of the College of Agriculture, died in the Gen- 
eral Hospital on Aug. 19, 1922, at 3:00p. m., as a result of an automobile collision. 
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THE PHILIPPINE COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 

By H. E. Woodworth' 

Of the Department of Entomology 
WITH ONE PLATE 

The subject of cotton pests has apparently received little attention in the 
Philippine Islands. In fact so little is known of the insects affecting the cotton 
plant here tha< its most serious pest, Amorphoidea lata Motsch., does not appear 
in ei!onoinic entomological literature, with the possible exception of a short note 
by Hunter and Hinds (1 b who apparently knew of the occurrence of a cotton 
boll weevil in the Philippines as witnessed by their statement that ^In the Phil- 
ippines there has been found a species of weevil which is distinct from the Mexican 
cotton boll weevil, but attacks cotton in a very similar manner/’ In the interest 
of the Philippine cotton industry and for the information of (juarantine officials 
throughout the world, a study of the life history and habits of this pest was under- 
taken in June, 1921. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Amorphoidea lata was originally described by Motschulsky (2) in 1858. He 
records it from ^Tndia Or.” Gemminger and Harold (3) list it from the same loca- 
lity although it is not mentioned in available Indian literature, and Ramakrishna 
Ayyar (4) in a recent paper of the ^‘Weevil fauna of South India with special ref- 
erence to species of economic importance” does not include it. Schultze (5) lists 
it from Manila, Luzon, on the basis of specimens determined by K. M. Heller. 
Specimens are in the Bureau of Science collection from Maao, Occidental Negros, 
and Manila, Luzon. In the collection of Dean C. F. Baker it is recorded from 
Sibuyan, Rornblon; and Surigao, Mindanao. I have collected it from Los Banos, 
Laguna, and San Jos^, Mindoro; and I have specimens from Taal, Batangas, and 
Ilocos Norte. There is little doubt but that it will be found spread throughout 
the Islands, not only from the evidence of widely scattered collection localities, 
but also from the fact that it breeds naturally in at least one native wild food plant 
in addition to the cultivated cottons. 

LIFE HISTORY 

Egg . — The egg is smooth pearly white (Plate I, Fig. 2). Considerable varia- 
tion in shape from elliptical to ovoid has been observed. Average size from a 
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series of measurements is .64 by .44 mm. They are laid in the tissue of the 
opened flower, in the sheath of the ovary or staminal column (Plate I, Fig. 1). 
The female excavates a small cavity in the tissue of the staminal sheath with her 
snout, and, reversing her position, deposits a single egg in this cavity. Several 
eggs may be deposited in each flower. Table I shows the number of eggs found 
in cotton flowers on the College of Agriculture campus. 


Table I . — Showing the number of eggs devo^ited in mat) ire cotton flowers. 


Number of eggs 

0 

1-3 

4-6 

7-10 

11-15 

i 

16 or 
more 

Average 
5. T 

Number of flowers 

62 

31 

1 ^ J 

38 

37 

8 

1 

Total 

200 



Table II shows the incubation period for 150 eggs deposited at different times 
of the year. Considerable difficulty was encountered in obt/aining thes(‘ data 
since it was necessary to observe the actual oviposition. 


Tabi^e II . — Showing the incubation period for eggs of Amorphoidea lata Motsch. 


Number of da 3 ’^s 

1 

2 

3 

Average 

1 5 



Number of eggs 

73 

71 

i 

6 

Total 

150 


Larva . — The larvae arc wrinkled, grayish-white, crescent-shaped, legless 
grubs, with a few scattered darker hairs. The head is slightly smaller than the 
body, brown, pale when first hatched and darker later. Ltmgth 4 mm., breadth 
1.2 mm., when mature (Plate 1, Fig. 3). Immediately after hatching, the young 
larvae bore directly into the ovary. If the egg is delayed in hatching, the grub 
never gets into the ovary and consequently dies, for the sheath drops off in from 
three to five days after the flower opens. The larvae feed upon the tissue in the 
ovary and completely destroy one or more of the ovules. As many as nine larvae 
have been found in a single boll. In most cases the infested fruit drops to the 
ground before it matures, usually a few days after the flower drops. Some time 
previous to pupation, the larvae leave the fruit and enter the soil. When a 
fruit is too heavily infested with grubs, it drops to the ground while it is still so 
small that there is not sufficient food for the larvae. In such cases the grubs do 
not mature. With normal or average infestations the food is just sufficient to 
supply the larvae for the short feeding period. There appears, however, to be 
some slight ability to adapt themselves to a curtailed food supply, which may 
account, in some degree at least, for the variation in size found among the adults. 

In addition to the feeding stage of the larva] period, there is a distinct rest, 
ing stage which is spent in the soil. The length of the resting stage does not 
appear to be quite so variable as does the feeding stage, due again, perhaps, to 
adaptability to variations in available food supply. Table HI shows the length 
of ti|ne spent in the larval stage under laboratory conditions. 
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Table III , — Showing the length of the larval ttage of Amorphoidea lata Motsch. 


Fecd-^ 

ing 

period. 

Number of days 

2 

3 

, 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Average 
3 4 

Number of larvae 

40 

47 

28 

34 

0 

0 

la 

Total 

150 

Rest- 

ing 

]>tTiod. 

Number of days 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Average 

3 2 

Number of larvae 

1 12 

103 

1 28 

i 0 

" i 

0 

0 

1 . .. . 

Total 

149 

Total 

larval 

period. 

Number of days 

5 

6 

1 

7 

8 

i 

9 1 

) 

10 

11 

Average 

6 6 

1 

Number of larvae 1 

1 36 

3f> 

28 

47 

j 

' 2 i 

0 i 0 

Total 
U9 


a The grub died after feeding in the ovary for eight days. 


Pupa . — The pupae are naked and resemble the adults generally as to form. 
They are grayish-white with a few scattered darker hairs. The eyes are chocolate 
brown and the mandibles ar(*> rlark. The elytra are grayish black, much darker 
than the rest of the body (Plate I, Fig. 4.), Pupation takes place in the soil 
at a depth of from 1 to 2 cm., depending upon the texture of the soil. No definite 
pupal chamber is made. Table IV shows the length of the pupal stage from a 
series of breedings. 


Table IV . — Showing the length of the pupal stage of Amorphoidea lata Motsch. 


Number of days . 

3 

4 

1 

6 

Average 

3.7 





Number of larvae 

46 

96 

7 

Total 

149 




Adult . — Head minutely and shallowly pitted, pale to reddish brown and 
sparsely pubescent; eyes lateral, convex and nearly circular. Rostrum about as 
long as prothorax, sides parallel. Antennae light brown arising from middle of 
rostrum, elbowed, clavate; joint 1 almost as long as all the succeeding, resting in 
a grove on the basal half of the rostrum and reaching to the (*ye, 9 greatly swollen 
and more pubescent. Prothorax 1J4 times as broad as long, sides rounded, 
broadest in middle, narrowed slightly behind and stronglj’' constricted anteriorly, 
minutely pitted, and pale, with fine sparse golden pubescence below. Scutelliim 
present. Elytra ovate, chocolate, with golden brown scales, not covering last 
abdominal segment, striate, and finely pitted. Abdomen below, and legs pale 
with golden pubescence. Length 3.5 mm.; breath 1.2 to 1.7 mm. 

The adults (Plate I, Fig. 5), rest for a day or so after emerging, often several 
days, then start feeding upon the flowers of the various food plants. They enter 
the flower when it first opens and the attack continues until it matures and falls. 
Copulation takes place within the flowers and the process docs not seem to inter- 
rupt the feeding of the female. In the cotton fields of the College of Agriculture 
campus, up to thirty beetles were found in the flowers, and very few mature flowers 
were observed without at least one beetle. Table V shows the relative attack on 
unopened buds, newly opened flowers, and mature flowers. 
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Table V. — Showing the infestation of cotton flowers by Amorphoided lata Motsch* 


Age of flowers. 

Number 
; of 

flowers. 

Number 

of 

beetles. 

Number of 
beetles per 
flower. 

Buds 

140 

120 

0 8 

Newly opened flowers 

405 

688 

1.7 

Mature flowers 

482 

39 

0.08 


Considerable variation as to size and color in the adults was observed. As 
a rule the males are smaller, but too much overlapping in size occurs to use size 
as a character for distinguishing the sexes. Size variation in this beetle is not 
entirely sexual. Similar variation without definite relati n to sex has been ob- 
served in the case of the Mexican cotton ball weevil (1). And similarly with the 
Mexican cotton boll weevil, dissection is the only definite means of differentiat- 
ing the sexes, except when they are found in copula. 

No information is at hand relative to the longevity of the adult under normal 
conditions. Specimens confined without food in a moist chamber with soil, 
lived for a period of from 4 to 12 days. In jars without moisture th(\v died in 
from 1 to 3 days, a few lived beyond the third day. Unless there are other host 
plants than those observed, the weevil must hibernate for a considerable period 
of the year, since during the season from June to October neither host plant is 
normally in bloom. 

Su7finiary . — If food is available, there is a continuous series of generations 
throughout the year. Cotton plantings on the College of Agriculture campus 
have furnished a continual supply of larval food and the length of the life cycle 
does not materially vary in any part of the year. Table VI is a summary of the 
life breeding experiments carried out under laboratory conditions. 


Table VI . — Shoioing the life cycle of Amorpho dea lata Motsch. 


j Egg stage, 

I days. 

j Larval 
stage, days. 

Pupal 

stage, days. 

j Total 

days. 

Minimum 

1 i 

1 1 

5 

3 

9 

Maximum 

I 3 

9 

5 

17 

Average 

j 1,5 ^ 

6.6 

3.7 

11 8 


FOOD HABITS 

Larval . — The eggs of the weevil are so placed that the normal food is imme- 
diately available. The larvae eat their way through the remaining part of the 
ovary sheath and into the ovary itself. In the ovary they feed upon the tissue 
of the ov&ry wall, the placentae, the ovules, and the immature fiber. Usually 
the entire contents of the ovary are eaten before the larvae leave it to pupate. 
Hunter and Hinds (1) described Anthonomus grandis larvae as feeding upon the 
square, especially in the younger larval stage. Observations on Amorphoidea 
lata larvae show that such is not the case with the latter species, that they are 
practically always found within the ovary. Larvae which hatch from the egg 
after the square has fallen, die. 
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Adult — A few days after emergence, the adults commence feeding. They 
attack the petals, stamen, and pistil. The petals are eaten through and often 
badly riddled, especially near the base. The stamen and anthers are cut off 
or devoured, and the pistil is sometimes entirely destroyed. The attack on the 
flower parts often results in the early falling or rotting of the flower. Attacks 
on young bolls may destroy the boll completely, or may cause it to drop pre- 
maturely. Attacks on the older ovaries are usually of less importance. The 
punctures are visible as small spots on the surface of the fruit, caused by the heal- 
ing over of the wound. No attack on leaves or stem has been noted. 

FOOD PLANTS 

All species and varieties of Gossypium grown on the College of Agriculture 
campus during the last two years were attacked by both the larvae and adults 
of Amorphoidea lata. The following cotton varieties at Los Banos have been 
noted as hosts: 

1. C. A. 16912 — From Chieng, Mori, Siam. 

2. C. A. 10253 — From Zamboanga, Mindanao. 

3. C. A. 17105 — Batangas white. 

4. C. A. 17630 — Batangas brown. 

It has been found to be serious pest of all the cultivated cotton varieties 
grown in the province of Ilocos Norte and Batangas. No figures are available 
as to the relative susceptibility of the varieties, but it is possible that any varieties, 
the square of which would fall very soon after opening, would exhibit a smaller 
degree of infestation, as the square must remain until the eggs hatch in order that 
the larvae may get into the ovary and develope. This point is worthy of further 
investigation. 

The only wild host plant observed was Thespesia lampas (Cov.) Dalz & Gibs. 
(Marakapas.) Heavy infestations of fruits and flowers were noted at Los Banos, 
Laguna, and San Jos4, Mindoro. This plant is widely scattered in the Phil- 
ippines and appears to be a natural host for the weevil. No preference is shown 
between cotton and Marakapos. No larvae and but few adults have been 
observed on Thespesia populnea (L.) Corr. 

Adults were found in the flowers of the native gomamela (Hibiscus rosa- 
sinensis Linn.) but the larvae would not develop on this plant. Possibly other 
closely related Malvaceae may furnish food for the adults, but none have been 
observed as hosts. A decided preference was noted for cotton over gomamela 
flowers. In cages, the adults invariably left the gomamela flowers upon the intro- 
duction of cotton flowers. 

IMPORTANCE AND POSSIBILITIES 

There is considerable difficulty in estimating the damage produced by the 
cotton boll weevil, occuring as it does on what is minor crop in the Islands and one 
upon which no comprehensive production figures are available. In all of the 
cotton growing regions of the Philippines, the weevil is abundant. A large per- 
centage of bolls fall to the ground and never mature. Some data are summarized 
in Table VII which indicate that the principal cause for the dropping is weevil 
injury. 
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Table VIL—Shomng the ivSestaiim of young fallen cotton hoUs by the larvae of Amorphoidea lata 

Motach. 


Date 1922. 

Numl er of 
bolls collt'cti'd. 

Number of 
bolls with 
weevils. 

Number of 
bolls without 
weevils but 
sh(>wiTig injury 

Number of 
bolls with no 
sign of weevil 
attack 

April 10 

20 

11 

9 

0 

April 20 

12 

8 

4 

0 

April 21 

20 

12 

4 

4 

April 22 

15 

5 


1 

AprU 23 

!(> 

11 

1 

! T) 

0 

April 24 

1 

r 


0 

April 25, 

22 

I , . _ 

; 17 

1 


0 

Total 

122 

1 

i 

41 

5 


Bolls attacked by wc'cvil p;riibs fall to the ground and never produce matures 
seeds or fiber. The g;roat abundance of the pest must necessarily result in a 
correspondingly large loss in cotton production. P^rom observation it seems that 
this weevil is the most serious insect enemy of cotton in the Philippine Islands, 
despite the fact that among the other pests attacking cotton here may be listed 
such important insects as the pink boll worm {Pedinophora gossypidla Saund.), 
the green plant bug {Nezara viridula Linn.), the cotton leaf roller {Sylepta dvrogata 
Fabr.) and the oriental cotton stainer {Dysderem rnegalopygus Bredd.). 

Injury by adult weevils is far less important than is the larval damage. 
In some (;ascs they may destroy the flowers, and in a few instances, cause the de- 
struction of the very young bolls. The principal effect of the adult attack seems 
to be that of (causing the flower to drop much earlier than it normally w^ould. 
It appears fi'om the knowdedge that the eggs ai’c laid in the flower parts and that 
the young larvae must hatch and get into the ovary before the flower drops in 
order to liv(', that, unless the early falling of the flower affects the development 
of the boll, the adult attack is somewhat bcmeficial. 

While all the cotton growing regions of the Philippines are probably already 
infested with the boll weevil, if there are any which arc not, no effort should be 
spared to avoid infesting them. Unfortunately the extent of distribution of the 
various economic spcjcies in the Islands is not known, and any internal quarantine, 
to be effectiv(^, must be based upon such definite knowledge. I'or this reason, 
as well as for many others, a pest survey of the Philippine Islands is one of the 
pressing needs of economic entomology here today. 

The possibility of introducing this pest into foreign countries seems rather 
remote. The exceedingly short life history period eliminates the danger of intro- 
duction of the larvae by means of seed. Further, infested bolls never mature, 
and thus seed cotton would not contain the grubs. Some danger is present in 
shipping the adults along with plants, soil, seeds, or raw cotton. Practically 
no danger exists from ginned cotton. Care should be exercised to set^ that all 
raw cotton, seed, [dants, and soil arc free from the pest before shipment. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Amorphoidea lata Motsch., is found in Manila, Laguna, Batangas, 
Mindoro, Ilocos Norte, R-oinblon, Mindanao, and possibly in other provinces of 
the Philippine Islands. 

2. The various stages of the weevil are described, and records of breeding 
experiments are included, showing that the average length of the life history is 
from eleven to twelve days. 

3. The larvae feed in young cotton l)olls and completely destroy tlann. 

4. Adults feed upon the flower parts, but the injury is of minor importance. 

5. The larvae are found on all varieties of cultivated cotton and on Tlwspesia 
lampas (Cav.) Daltz & Gibs. (Marakapas). 

0. The adults feed on the flowers of other Malvaceae as well as on the larval 
food plants. 

7. The weevil is the most important insect pest of cotton in the Philippine 
Islands. 

8. There is little danger of the weevil being introduced into other countries 
by cotton shipments. Some slight dangiu- exists in transporting tlu^ adull<s in 
raw (‘otton, [wknges of seed, {jlaiits. or soil. 
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COLLAR INJURIES: THEIR CAUSE AND PREVENTION 

By IjOUis P. Kostbr ^ 

Of the Department of Veterinary Hygiene 

Excluding specific diseases and lameness, it would be difficult to point to a 
greater source of inefficiency and enforced idleness of horses than that of injuries 
inflicted upon their shoulders by poorly fitting collars. It is by no means an 
uncommon sight to see horses in perfect health and otherwise in the very pink 
of working condition rendered useless for considerable periods of time because 
of these injuries. Such injuries result in much discomfort and annoyance to the 
animals, a material decrease in their efficiency, and a distinct economic loss to 
the owner. At the same time there is probably no condition which is in so large 
a measure preventable and which may, with the exercise of judgment and discre- 
tion, be so easily and completely avoided. 

It is true that a few horses by reason of the conformation of their shoulders, 
their physical condition, or the nature of their work are predisposed to this (ilass 
of ailment. However, it may be safely ventured that the majority of cases results 
from a lack of knowledge as to what is required for the proper fitting of a collar, 
rather than from the horse himself or from the carelessness or indifference of the 
attendant. A thorough knowledge of the anatomical structures involved and the 
modifications which occur in the parts as a result of locomotion arc prerequisites 
to a clear conception of the subject of collar fitting. 

It may be accepted as axiomatic that collar injuries arc the effect of a definite 
cause and are never of accidental occurrence. If the cause be removed the effect 
will disappear. Analysis leads to the conclusion that the cause must be one of 
two factors; either pressure or friction on the injured part. How to jecognize 
which of these two factors is the cause, detect the means by which it is operating, 
and finally the manner in which it may be overcome are, tiierefore, very pertinent 
questions. 

In presenting this article to the readers of The Philippine Agriculturist the 
endeavor of the writer has been to set forth the knowledge he has gathered on the 
subject both from reading and experience with the hope that it may prove of 
service to those having horses unilor their care. 

TYPES OF COLLARS 

There are two types of collars in common use; the breast or Dutch collar 
and the full or neck collar. The former is the simpler type but is only suitable 
for the lightest draft. It is rarely the cause of any damage to the shoulders. Jlie 
full collar is the great offender and this paper is restricted to a consideration of 
that type. 

CONDITIONS OF COLLAR FITTING 

The horse’s requirements in regard to collar fitting may be more readily 
understood if a few observations are borne in mind concerning the shape and 
structure of the shoulders and the movements which they undergo. 
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Upon viewing the horse at rest a distinct depression is seen at the line of 
junction of the neck with the shoulders. The collar rests in this depression and 
because of this fact it is commonly known as the collar bed or collar rest. The 
deeper and more hollowed-out the depression, the more flatly and evenly the collar 
will lie against the anterior borders of the shoulder blades. A collar resting on 
such a bf^l insures an even and uniform distribution of weight over the shoulders 
when resistance is thrown against them in the performance of draft and it repre- 
sents the type of shoulder best adapted for this work. 

Th(‘ shoulders and necks of horses, however, vary in their size and shape 
almost as much as the heads of people and no two are exactly alike in this respect. 
In some n(*cks the cr(;st> are found very thick and wdde from side to side wdiile 
in others llu* opposite is th(* case. In som<‘ horses the necks arc very thin in the 
middle, while in oIIku's tlu^ musculature is large and well developed. Similar 
exami)les might be given at length but the two cited ai^* sufficient to show the 
necessity of (^.ach horse having its own individual collar mad(‘ to measure if its 
shouldc'rs are to -Ix^ k('pt in a sound condition. If possible a horse should 
always b(^ fithxl wath a collar when he is in w’orking condition. It is often 
sur[)rising to observe how' collar requirements vary in cases where fat is gained 
in idleiKiss or good fe('ding and where it is lost by w^ork. When horses are 
worked very early in life before the}^ have attained their full growdh, as is 
often th(‘ (‘as(' in the Philip])ines, the should(‘rs increase in width and depth so 
that fr('(pi(‘nt changes to larger collars are necessary. 

Befor(‘ (mtering into the d(‘tails of collar fitting attention must b(‘ givtm to the 
movcunmits of the shoulders in locomotion and tl)e bearing wdiich they have upon 
the subject. On inspecting tlie animars shoulders while at rest, th(^ collar bed 
is foil ml to consist of two pi^rfectly parallel shoulder surfa(;es against which the 
collar is flatly apposed. When the horse is in motion this aspect is tmtirely 
changed as the shoulder blades arc constantly and alternately moving backw’ard 
and forward. While one shoulder is coming forward the other is going backward 
so that the (X)llar is at no time actually nesting on flat parallel surfaces such as 
ar(^ presented by the tw'o shoulders at rest. The shoulder surfaces are ahvays 
obli(iue. As a result of this movement considerable^ oscillation of the collar is 
pr(»du(^ed. A collar also rises on the shoulders wlnm a horse puts its wx'ight against 
it, although this occurs to a less extent with upright shouldc'rs than wdlh more 
oblique ones. 

The oscillation of the collar as a result of shoulder movements is the most 
important (anise of collar injuri(^s. The oscillation nesults in friction between 
th(‘ (collar and the parts Ixmeath and as a si^qucl abrasions of the skin occur which 
increase' in extent, and severity unless the cause is promptly removed. The collar 
should fit so closely that but little oscillation or lateral movement is possible but 
not to the extreme, how^ever, of pinching the sides of the neck. 

THE FITTING OF THE COLLAR 

In examining the fit of a collar the following are the essential points to which 
attention must be directed: 

(1) The collar should lie flatly against the shoulders and settle into its 
position (Msily If any effort is reipiired to force it into plat^e the width is insuffi- 
cient and injury to the sides of the neck will certainly follow its use. 
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(2) It should be observed that the collar has a level and even bearin# 2 ; over 
all parts of the collar bed from top to bottom. To ascertain this the top of the 
collar may be grasped with one hand and the bottom or throat with the other. 
The collar may then be pressed back firmly against the shoulders and no rex^king 
or see-saw motion should be possible. If such is possible it indicates that the 
center of the body of the collar contains too much stuffing. 

, (3) Between the collar and the neck just in front of the withers then' should 

be a space sufficient to permit the insertion of the flat of the hand. 

(4) Between the inside of the collar and the sides of the neck the fit should 
be so close that the space which exists will admit the flat of the fingers and no 
more. This space should be found from the top to the bottom of the neck. Care 
should be observed that the fit is not so close as to pinch the*, sides of th(' nf'ck. 
Quite frequently the proper space is found at the upper part of the neck but 
between its lower third and the collar the space is too great. This results in too 
much play, which of course means friction with its attendant evils. 

(5) The amount of lateral motion in the collar is ascertained in tlu' follow- 
ing manner: Taking hold of the collar at the top and bottom with both hands as 
in (2) it is prowssed firmly back against the shoulders and worked from side to side. 
About the shoulder joint the movement should not be as much as two inc'lu's. 
This amount or anything in excess of it is an indication that the (‘ollar is too wide 
and damage to the shoulders is cc'rtain to folk)w its use. 

(0) The depth of the collar is important and must be examined. In draft, 
especially up-hill, the collar rises on the shoulders, hence* the necessity of having 
the throat of the collar well away from the neck when the animal is at rest. If 
the collar be too short when weight is thrown against it, undue piessun* is caused 
on the trachea thereby impeding the breathing. To test llu* depth of the (*ollar 
insert th(* flat of the hand between the throat of the collar and the horse's neck. 
If the collar is deep enough the hand and wrist should find ready admission; 
anything more is unnecessary and even undesirable^ Too d(*ep a collar is ob- 
jectionable because it gives rise to additional fri(*dion. 

(7) The bearing surface of a collar should be hard and smooth. The body 
can hardly contain too much stuffing providing it is well placed as this insnr(‘s the 
pull of the load being evenly distributed over a hirge surface*. Moi cover, con- 
tinuous wear compresses the stuffing so that the body becomes flatter. Not in- 
frequently in old collars this allows the edge* of the* aflerwalo to <ixte*nd be*yond the 
body of the collar and come in contact with the skin of the w'5he)ulde‘r. This peant 
must not be overlooked if the examination is to bo thorough. 

(8) The hames should fit accurately into their groe>ve and conform strictly 
to the shape of the collar in their curvature. If the hames are too straight a 
collar whiedi fits well without them will be found too tight when the}" are a])plieel. 
The hames considerably increase the rigidity of the collar and help to close those 
which are open at the top. They are not in themselves sufiicient to ctTect tliis, 
however, and a housing strap must accompany this type of collar. The strap 
should be drawn as tightly as possible, as should also the hames strap in ord^ r to 
prevent the hames from sliding about or coming out of their groove*. 

(9) With a properly fitted collar the attachment of the traces to the hames 
should be such that a pull as nearly as possible at right angles to Uio lira* of 

ance is effected. Then the collar will bear directly against, the shoulder an<i not 
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be borne down upon the withers nor up against the trachea. Furthermore, the 
height at which the attachment of the hames is made should be such as to dis- 
tribute the bearing proportionately over the collar bed and to allow the greatest 
freedom of shoulder motion. If the traces are attached too high the greatest 
weight is V)orne upon that p irt of the collar bed which is least capable of sustain- 
ing it. If attached too low, as is most commonly the case, the movements of the 
shoulders are hampered and a backward and forward motion is given to the collar. 
The trace attachments to the hames must be of equal height. It is not uncommon 
to observe one trace attached higher or lower than the one on the opposite side. 

COLLAR INJURIES AND THEIR PREVENTION 

There is no part of the neck and shoulders entering into the formation of the 
collar bed which may not suffer damage as the result of a defective collar. The 
severity of the injuries produced ranges from mere skin aorasions in the mildest 
form to actual involution of the bone in the most aggravated cases. Occasion- 
ally, abscess formation occurs about the region of the shoulder joint around which, 
as a center, grow large, hard, tuinified masses of connective tissue resulting often 
in permanent deformity of the shoulders. The location of the injury is of sig- 
nificance in indicating what part of the collar is at fault. An intelligent inspection 
of the fit of the collar about this region should readily reveal the trouble and the 
means of rectifying it. A brief description of the more common collar injuries, 
their location, nature, cause and prevention follows: 

(1) Th(j injury which occurs at the top of the neck just in front of the withers 
is a particularly painful one, so much so that one may encounter great difficulty 
in approaching the animal to make an examination. In some cases the sensitive- 
ness is so groat that the animal shows alarm when one merely points at the part 
even though the affected surface is no larger than the thumb nail. Injuries at 
this location furni.sh the one example of collar injury due to pressure. All others 
are invariably the result of friction. This injury resembles those sustained by the 
back in this regard and also in the similarity of the lesion produced. A circum- 
scribed area of skin frequently undergoes necrosis in much the same manner 
as in the formation of a sitfast. 

The usual cause of Ibis injury is a collar not completely closed at the top 
thus allowing it to slide down on the shoulders so that its entire weight is suspend- 
ed on the top of the neck. For this reason the housing strap closing the top of the 
collar should be drawn as tightly as possible. A space as described in (3) above 
should exist between the neck and the collar for equally obvious reasons. Some 
collars are made with the desirable feature of being chambered, that is containing 
less stuffing at this location so that there is a distinct depression. The so-called 
Ka}’' collars, those made in one piece and completely closed at the top, are far 
less likely to produce the injury. Key collars, however, arc essentially of light 
weight; a.s they cannot be made heavy and durable enough for heavy draft work 
without being cumbersome to handle. Their use is advocated whenever feasible. 
The injury is more common with horses working in double harness than with 
those working singly. In double hitches the weight of the wagon tongue through 
the chains (exerts a pulling down effect on the collar in going down grade and in 
stopping the vehicle. Shortening the pole-chains to the extent of lifting the 
tongue is also a contributing factor in the production of sore necks. 
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(2) Injuries to the sides of the neck just below the one described 
occur most frequently in thick necked horses. Upon examination the collar 
will be found too tight or the hames too straight. In either case the effect is the 
same, the part is pinched. If the collar is at fault, some of the stuffing should be 
removed. If this is not suflScient to overcome the difficulty the collar may be 
widened by stretching. It must be remembered, however, before recourse is had 
to this procedure, that widening a collar inevitably shortens it. Thus, while 
we may relieve the neck from continued injury by this method, we may at the 
same time so alter the shape of the collar as to produce equally serious consequences 
at another part of the collar bed. Unless the amount of stretching required is 
limited the collar had better be discarded and a properly fitted one procured. 
Finally, alterations to the collar are of no avail if the hames do not have the proper 
curvature. 

(3) The part of the collar bed above the shoulder joint and under the point 
where the hames arc attached to the collar is another common site of injury. 
When injuries occur in this location the collar will nearly always be found to be 
too wide so that there is considerable oscillation from side to side. The renuMly 
for this condition is to increase the bulk of the collar body at this point by addi- 
tional stuffing until lateral movement is practically eliminated. The injury not 
infre(pi(mlly appears to be so far behind the collar wheji the animal is at rest as 
to lead on<' to qu(!stion whether its occurrence may not be due to another cause. 
In such cases the collar is generally very much too wide and the amount of lat(‘ral 
movement pres(mt may be as much as four or five inches. If the tesst descrii)ed 
in (5) above under “Fitting of the (Jollar^' be applied, the collar will be found to 
touch the injury when worked over in its direction. 

(5) A collar which is either too tight or too loose at the lower third of the 
neck may produce injury to the skin over quite a consideraldfj area. The damage 
occurs anterior to the shoulder joint and often extends above and below so that 
the affected surface* ma}" be as much as five inches jn length. Th(* cause is in- 
variably friction and an inspection of the collar will indicate which of the two 
mentioned faults is present in a particular case. If the collar bo found too wide, 
a felt pad wmrn under the body may bo sufficient to correct the condition; if not, 
restufllng or narrowing and shortening the collar is the only alternative. 

(5) The injuries produced by collars not containing enough stuffing or 
those in which the body has become badly fiatt^uied through compression in draft 
arc found behind and usually slightly abovij the shoulder joint. Such (‘ollars arc 
generally quite old and the flattening of the body allows the raw edge of the after- 
wale to project beyond it and cut into the skin. This condition may bo readily 
detected if the examination is conducted at a time when the animal is engaged in 
draft. At other times it is not so apparent and may be overlooked. The cor- 
rective is re-stuffing of the collar but generally its age is such as not to warrant 
the expense. Cutting off the edge of the aftcrwale may be resorted to as an 
expedient in an emergency. 

ALTERATIONS TO CK)I.LARS 

According to the nature of the changes desired, alterations to the collar niay 
be regarded as temporary and permanent. The first class includes su(‘h m(*thods 
as chambering the body and placing small pads beneath the collar to protect a 
sore place. Pads are seldom satisfactory, as they are often productive of more 
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harm than good. Instead of the whole weight in draft being distributed evenly 
over the collar bed it falls entirely upon the pads and the damage occasioned is 
generally worse than the injury they are intended to relieve. The only type of 
pad which should bo used under a (collar is one whi(di entirely covers the under 
surface of its body and it must be securely attached to the collar by means of 
straps with buckles or (‘lamps to prevent it from sliding out from under the collar 
and causing uneven pressure on the shoulders. Any temporary method of tight- 
(‘ning the collar other than by the use of a full pad is to be sever{‘ly condemned. 

The shortening, h'ngthening and n'-stuflSng of collars are permanent alter- 
ations and shoidd only be attempted by an expert. Alterations to a collar should 
never be made without the saddler seeing it on the horse and examining it in 
p(\sition. Neither should the alteration be (‘ompleted until assurance is obtained 
that the fit is correct by trying it on the animal in a senv’-finished state. 

New collars are firm and stiff and they require a certain amount of wear 
before becoming proi)er]y adjust(‘d to the shai)e of the collar bed. The difficulty 
may be largely ovcre,ome by imnun'sing it in water for a couple of hours and then 
platang it on the horse. The collar may then be adjusted snugly to tlu^ shoulders 
and neck with the hames strap. The horse should be worked modc'rately and 
steadily throughout the day. Soaking the collar in this way serves to soften 
it and it will more readily adjust itself to every inequality of the shoulders and 
neck. Poorly fitting old collars may often be treated to advantage in the same 
manner. 

In conclusion it may be emphasized that most collar injuries result from 
friction and their cure and prevention depends upon eliminating oscillatory 
movement of the collar. 
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CON(.^EKNING THE SUGAR CUVNE ROOT PARASITE, 

INDICA.’ 


AE(Hx\ETL\ 


By l^'UANK P. McWhortkii 
Of the Department of Plant Pathology 
WITH ONE PLATE 

111 thoso roj 2 ;ions of the Islands whore sugar cane is grown, the root para- 
site, AegincUa indica L., is yearly lieeoining a more serious p(‘st-. It has Imhti 
reported, d(*seribed, and figured several times. The purpose of this payier is 
to call attention to the work of Kusaiio^ who, in 1908, published an excellent 
pap(u- describing the' plant’s life history. Kusano’s careful study of Uk^ plant 
has yielded data that may be of use in controlling the pest here in the Islands 
wh(‘re it seriously damages sugar cane. It damages the cane, its host, by great- 
ly reducing the sugar content and causing the formation of substances that 
render tln^ cane unfit for milling. 

Aegitictia indica is an Indo-Malayan member of the broom-rape family. 
It closely resembles its western cousin, Orohanche^ which does serious damage 
in Europe. Unfortunately A indica is not restricted to any particular 
host. Kusano show’cd that it may be grown successfully on a large number of 
monocot. hosts. In the field, it is found on a number of wild grasses and on 
many cultivated plants such as upland rice, {Oryza saliva, L.), maize (Zca Mays 
L.), and sugar cane {Saccharum officinarum L.). In the Philippines it seems 
to be more abundant on sugar cane than on any of its other hosts. It has n(‘ver 
been reported on any dicot. It is interesting to note that the European Oro- 
banche {fhohnnchc curopaea) has never been reported on any monocot. 

A single plant consists of several white or pink branches arising from a com- 
mon point of attachment on the host root. It has neither roots nor chlorophyll 
of its own; hence it must get all of its food from its host. Each branch produces 
several flowers and each flower produces thousands of extremely small s(‘e(ls. 
Two liundred thousand seeds for a medium sized plant is a conservative c*sti- 
mate The flowers have often^een mistaken for flowers of the cane itself; th(\v 
are no more part of the cane than a flea is part of a dog. Fortunately the plants 
are seldom more than fifty centimeters in heiglit. Their low-growing habit and 
the fact that they fruit when the cane is large and beginning to maiure, hindiT 
the distribution of the tiny seeds by wind and rain. They are often, thereby, 
forced to distribute their seeds over a relatively .small region, which may ac- 
count for the great abundance of th(‘ plant in restricted areas in largi' iields. 


LIFE llLSTOin^ 

According to Kusano, the tiny seeds lie in the soil for months waiting 
for the rootlets of some holophytic plant to come near iniougli to furm-h 
the stimulus necessary for their germination. They cannot germinat(‘ until 
actual contact with a suitable host is attained. The roots of the wrong host will 
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make the seeds start germinating but they cannot complete germination until the 
roots of a suitable host find them. The seedlings are so small that they are invis- 
ible to the naked eye during the first stages of germination. After a few days, a 
small tubercle one to two millimeters in diameter is formed on the host root. The 
tubercle grows slowly for a while; it is then developing a very efficient haustorium 
that enables the parasite to form direct connections with the food and water 
streams of the host. When the haustorial connection has become thoroughly 
established, the tubcircle develops rapidly and sends up a number of branches. 
The branches have flowers formed on them before they emerge from the ground. 
The entire plant mass is produced from the food of its host. 

Kusano showed that the seeds of Aeqinetia are viable for less than two years, 
even when the seeds are kept in a dry condition. Their viability must be con- 
siderably less in the sugar cane fields where they are exposed to moist conditions. 
They contain a very high fat content, which, together ..ith their thi(;k walled 
seed-coats, may serve to prevent their absorbing water until a propej* liost fur- 
nishes the growth stimulus. Kusano also showed, as before slated, that the host 
apparently must be a monocot, and that the seeds will not germinate without 
the stimulus of a host root. 


C^ONI'Rt )L M EASURICS 

On a basis of Kusano\s excellent laboratory studies, and the author’s field 
ol)servations in Laguna, the following control measures are rccommcnd(‘d: 

J. That as many as possible of the att.acked cane plants, together with 
the attached parasites, be dug up and burned, thereby pr(‘venting 
seed formation and distribution. Since the parasite first occairs very 
locally in the field, this pnx^edure may often be V(ny completely car- 
ried out. 

2. That badly infected fi(dds (generally ratt on stands) be ploughed deeply 

and then planted to some dicot- crop such as muiigo (Phascolus ra- 
diatus L.), jack bean {Canavalia glddiata [Jacq.] DC.), camote {Ipo- 
moea batatas [L.] Poir.), yams {Dioscorca spp.), or cassava {Mani- 
hot uUlissima Pohl.). In case a very large area is infested, it would 
be practical to follow the cane wdth some leguminous cover (U’op, 
which, when turned under, will serve as a fertilizer. Wait at least 
eighteen months before replanting to cane. Do not follow the cane 
with corn or rice. 

3. That it will not be feasible to attempt to develop an Aeginetia resistant 

cane; the parasite is not even confined to the genus Saccharum^ so 
it will not be likely to respond to varietal host differences. 


ILLUSTOATIGN 
Plate I 

Aeginetia on Sugar Cane 



Concerning the Sugar Cane Root Parasite, Aegmetia } [Philippine Agriculturist XI, No 



PLATE I AEGINETIA ON SUGAR CANE 



DISTRIBUTION OF VITAMINS IN INVESTIGATED FOOD 
MATERIALS 

The table herewith presented is in supplement to Roxas, Manukl L. The 
modern conception of nutrition and some of our food problems, Philippine 
Agriculturist X: 447-465. It is taken from Sherman, H. B. and Smith S. L. 
The vitamines. 273 pp., New York, 1922. 

+ indicates that the food contains the vitamin. 

+ + indicates that the food is a good source of the vitamin. 

4* + + indicates that the food is an excellent source of the vitamin. 

— indi(;ates that the food contains no appreciable amount of the vitamin. 

? indicates doubt as to presence or relative amount. 

@ indicates that evidence is lacking or appears insufficient. 


Source 

Vitamin A. 

Vitamin B. 

Vitamin C. 

GRAIN PRODUCTS 

Barley, whole 

4- 

4- 4- 

— 

Bread, white (water) 

? 

4- 

— 

Bread, white (milk) 

4- 

4- 

? 

Bread, whole wheat (water) 

4- 

4- 4- 

V 

Bread, whole wheat (milk) 

4- -h 

4- 4- 

? 

Corn (maize), white 

— 

4- 4- 

— 

Corn (maize), yellow 

4- 

4- 4- 

— 

Cottonseed meal 

4- 

4* 4- 

(a) 

Flour, white 

— 

4* 


Grains, sprouted 

4“ 

4- 4- ? 

4- 4- 

Malt, green 

4“ 

4- 4* ? 

+ -f 

MiUet 

+ 4- 

-f 4- 

(§) 

Oats 

4- 

4- 4- 

— 

Rice, polished 

— 

— 

— 

Rice, whole grain 

4* 

4- + 

— 

Rye, whole 

4- 

4- 4- 

— 

Wheat embryo 

4- 4- 

4- 4- ? 

— 

endosperm 

— 

+ 


middlings, commercial 

((p! 

4- 4" 4- 

— 

bran 

4- 

4- 4“ 

— * 

whole 

4- 

■f + 

— 

SUGAR AND STARCHES 

Glucose 

. .. , — 

— 

— 

Honey 

— 

4- 

— 

Starch 

. . . . 

— 

— 

Sugar 

. . . , — 


— 

FATS AND OILS 

Beef fat 


— 

— 

Butter 

... +4-4- 

— 

— 

Coconut oil 

. — 


— 

Codliver oil 

... 4- 4- 4- 

-- ? 

— 

Com oil, 

4- ? 


— 

Cottonseed oil 

+ ? 

— 

— 

Cottonseed oil 

4- ? 

— 

— 
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Source 

Vitamin A, 

Vitamin B, 

Vitamin C, 

FATS AND OILS 

Hoise fat 

+ 

— 

— 

Lard 


— 

— 

Linseed oil 



— 

— 

Margarine, nut 




— 

Mutton fat 

-f 

— 

— 

Olive oil 

— 


— 

Oleo oil 

+ 

— 

— 

Orange peel oil 

+ + 

(ipf 

(m 

Palm oil, 

+ 

— - 

— 

Peanut oil 

— 

— 

— 

Pig kidnev fat 


— 

— 

Whale oil, 

+ -f 

(fix 


MEATS AND FISH 

Brains 

-f 

4- 4- 

4 ? 

Fish, lean 



4“ 

{w, 

fat 


-f- 

(it 

Heart 

4- 

4- 

4 ? 

Kidney 

+4- 

4- 4- 

4 ? 

Liver 

4-4- 

4- 4- 

4 

Meat (muscle) 

— • to + 

4- ? 

4 ? 

Meat extract 

— 

... ? 


Meat, canned 

— 

slight 

— 

Roe, fish 

4- 

-f -4 

4 ? 

Sweetbreads 

4- 

4- 


FRUITS 

Apples 

4- 

4- 

4 

Bananas, 

+ ? 

+ ? 

4 

Cloudberries 

® 

@ 

4 4 4 

Cloudberries (canned) 


@ 

4 4 4 

Cocum (dried) 



@ 

4 

Grape juice, 

@ 

4- 

4 

Grapefruit 

@ 

4- 4 

+ + 

Lemon juice 



4 4 

4 4 4 

juice dried 


4 4 

+ + + 

Limes 

@ 

4 

4 

Mango 



Ca> 

4 

Mulberries, 



{m 

4 

Oriinge iuice 

4- 

4 4 

+ + + 

peel 

4- 

4 

4 4 

Pears 

@ 

4 


Prunes 

@ 

4 


Raspberries 

@ 

<& 

+ + + 

Raspberries (canned) 

(Li' 


4 4 4 

Tamarind, dried 

(«' 


4 

Tomatoes, raw 

4-4- 

+ + + 

4 4 4 

canned 

4- + 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

dried 

4-4- 

4 4 4 

+ + 

VEGETABLES 

Alfalfa , 

+ + + 

4 4 4 


Beans, kidney, 

@ 

4 4 4 


navy 

@ 

4 4 4 

— 

soy 

4* 

+ + + 

— 

sprouted 

@ 


+ + 

string, fresh 


+ + 

4 4 
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Source 

Vitamin A, 

Vitamin B. 

Vitamiti C. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets 



+ 

0. 

Cabbaj?e, fresh raw 


+ + 4- 

+ + + 

cooked 


+ + 

+ + 

dried 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

green 

+4- 

+ + 

+ + + 

Carrots, fresh raw 

-b 4- 

4 + 

+ + 

cooked 

4“ 4" 

+ 

+ 

Cauliflower 

4- 

+ + 

+ 

OJery 

t'! 

+ 

dr 

Oeas 

di} 

dr 

+ 

Chard 

.... 4“ 4- 

+ 

dr 

Cii (timber 

0'. 

+ 

(a, 

Dandelion gnKina 

4 + 

+ + 

+ 

Dasheena .... 

— ? 

+ 

+ 

Eggplant (dried) 



+ + 

dr 

Endive 

4- 

dr 

+ 

Legumes, sprouted 

(fti 

d 

+ + 

L<*t1uce. , . . 

4 -b 

+ + 

+ + + 

Onions. 

di 

+ + 

+ + 

Parsnips, 

— ? 

+ + 

(a 

Peas 

4- + 

+ + 

+ ? 

Peas, a[)roiited 

(h 

C" 

+ + 

Potatoes, sweet 

4-4- 

+ 

an 

white raw^ 

. . . . 4- 

+ + 

+ + 

white boiled (15 minutes), . .. 

(h 

+ + 

+ + 

wlute boiled (1 hour) 

0' 

+ + 

+ 

white, baked .. .. 

dh 

+ + 

+ 

Radish 

0> 

+ 

0' 

Rhubarb 

(p 

(a 

+ 

Rutabaga 

— ? 

+ + 

+ + + ? 

Sm uerkraut 

.. .. 


9 

Spinach, fresh 

+4-4- 

+ + + 

((h 

dried 

+ +- + 

+ + 


Squash, Hubbard. 

.... + + 


(a. 

Swede 

0> 

+ + 

+ + + ? 

Turnips 

— ? 

+ + 

dr 

NUTS 

Almonds 

+ 

+ 

0^ 

Brazil nuts 

— ? 

+ + 

(m 

Chest nuts 

& 

+ 

di} 

Coconut 

+ 

+ 

0> 

Coconut press cake 

+ 

+ 

dr 

Filberts 

@ 

+ + 

(m 

Hickory nuts 

@ 

+ + 

(m 

Peanuts 

+ 

+ + 

dh 

Pecans 

@ 

-b 

(P) 

Pine nuts 

+ 

+ 

(P\ 

Walnuts, black 

@ 

+ + 

® 

Walnuts, English 

® 

+ + 

@ 

MILK 

Milk 

+ + + 

+ + 

+ variable 

condensed 

+ + + 

+ + 

+ variable 

evaporated 

+ + + 

+ + 

— ? 

dri^, whole 

+ + + 

+ + 

+ variable 

dried, skim 

+ 

4- + 

d- variable 

Skimmed milk 

+ 

+ + 

+ variable 
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Source Vilamin A. Vitamin B. Vitamin C. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Batter + + + — — 

Buttermilk * + +4- + variable 

Cream r.. .. + + + ++ + variable 

Cheese ++ @ @ 

Cottage cheese + @ @ 

EGGS 

Eggs + + + + ? 

Eggs, white @ ® @ 

Eggs, yolk + + + -f @ 

YEAST 

Yeast — -j- ^ — 

Yeast extract — + + + — 



ABSTRACT 


La dyspepsie parasitaire et le complexus symptomatique li& au para- 
sitisme gastro-intestinal/ Diagnostic et traitement. M. le Dr. Roger, 
(Journal de Medecine VSterinaire et de Zootechnie 68: 73-85; 153-165,) — The 
author discusses gastro-intestinal parasitism of cquines from the clinician’s view- 
point and states that our knowledge of the clinical phase of that morbid condi- 
tion is far behind our knowledge of its zoological phase. The term parasitic 
dyspepsia is employed to designate the symptom complex produced by para- 
sites living in digestive tract of equines, including such forms as hots (larvae 
of species of Gastrophilus)^ ascarids (Ascaris equorum)^ palisade worms (species 
of ScIerosto7num)y species of Cylicostomuniy OxyuriSy and other nematodes of 
common occurrence in the digestive tract of horses. 

These parasites produce a variety of symptoms the most striking disturb- 
ances, involving the digestive, circulatory, respiratory and nervous systems. 

The aiiimars appetite may be increased or diminished and is frequently 
perverted. Nausea, yawning, flatulency, constipation, diarrhea, entero-coli- 
tis, colic, straining of the bowels, mucoid stools, prolapse of rectum, and anal 
pruritis arc the most marked disturbances of the digestive vsystem. The author 
also states that the condition known as ‘dampas,” namely a swelling of the mu- 
cous membrane that covers the hard palate and projects in a ridge immediate- 
ly behind the upper incisors, is a manifestation of intestinal parasitism in horses. 

Disturbances in the (jirculatory system include a diminution in the numl)er 
of red blood corpuscles (oligoc^^tliemia), a diminution in the volume of the red 
clot as compared to the volume of the serum and pale^ mucous membranes. The 
author states further that horses that are anemic despite the fact that they are 
well fed in proportion to the work that they do should be considered infested 
with gastro-intestinal parasites in the absence of other anemia producing factors, 
such as aortitis, leukemia, Bright's disease, rheumatism or convalescence from 
an infectious disease. Young horses that are anemic ai*e in nine cases out of ten 
infested with parasites. In older horses, however, anemia may be due to or- 
ganic troubles, such as diseases of the digestive and respiratory systems, of the 
kidneys, auto-intoxication, oxalemia, etc. The leucocyte count presents con- 
siderable variation involving an increase in the poly morphynu clears and eosi- 
nophiles and a diminution in the lymphocytes and mononuclears. Following 
treatment the poly morphynu clears diminish and the mononuclears increase, a 
phenomenon that has considerable prognostic value. Oedema of the eyelids and 
of the limbs, and a functional venous pulse are also frequent. 

The respiratory disturbances are breathlessness and a cough. The latter 
is sometimes of gastric origin but is more often pulmonary (pulmonary habrone- 
miasis)* 


I Oaairo'intestinal parasitism is of very common occurrence in horses in the Philippine Islands. So far as is 
known, bot-^ larvae have not been encountered in native homes and it is very probable that these parasites do not 
occur in the Philippines. The other species of parasites mentioned in this paper are very abundant, however, and 
are undoubtedly responsible for many pathological conditions in equines. 
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Nervous troubles, such as verti|];o, epilepsy, vascular spasms and psychic 
disturbances, which appear suddtmly, and which subside following the expulsion 
of the parasites are common. 

In addition to the symptoms already described, there are general disturb- 
ances, such as lowering of vitality, flaccid muscles, emaciation, fever while the 
animal is working, renal and hepatic insufficiency, sterility, and even abortion. 

The presence of int(\stiiial worms may be diagnosed with the aid of the mi- 
croscope but the pres(‘nce of Oastrophilus larvae can bo detected only by the 
presence of gastric symptoms. Carbon bisulphide and oil of turpentine gave 
very satisfactory results as medicinal agents. Carbon bisulphide was found 
effective against parasites in llie upper part of tlu^ digestive tract, namely, bots, 
ascarids and luibronemas (stomach worms). 'Jhe drug was administered in cas- 
tor oil, morning and evening, the dose being 12 grams of carbon bisulphide 
in 100 pms. of castor oil, making a total dose of 25 .^rams or 20 cc. of car- 
bon bisulphide. This dose was sufficient for horses weighing 350 to 400 kilo- 
grams. The larvae of Gasirophilus begin to leave the host within 24 to 48 hours 
following this treatment and continue their exodus for a few days. Within 8 
days after treatment practically all larvae have been expelled. Carbon bisul- 
phide was found to b(‘ potent against all species of Gastrophilus and equally 
potent against ascarids. 

Against intestinal j)arasitcs oil of turpentine was found to be an excellent 
remedy, the dose being 50 to 60 grams of turpentine in 500 grams of castor oil. 
It is seldom necessary to administer a second dose of this drug, as the first dose 
usually expels nearly all intestinal parasites. 

In order to enable animals to recover from the effects of parasitism, arsenic, 
arsenious acid, sodium cacodylatc and other drugs are recommended following 
anthelminthic medication. 

The author states that just as in the practice of human medicine chronic 
ailments of unknown etiology always arouse a suspicion of syphilis, tubercu- 
losis or rheumatism s<^ in veterinary medicine, similar conditions warrant a sus- 
picion of parasitism. 

He recommends that horses be treated twice a year, namely after the rainy 
season, and early in autumn. 


Abstracted by B. Schwartz 



COLLEGE AND ALUMNI NOTES 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE STUDENT BODY 

WhereaSf on July 17, 1921, the Student Body of the College of Agriculture 
was deprived of the companionship of Mr. Vitaliano Rodriguez Ylaiian by his 
untimely death, and 

WhereaSy in his passing we have lost an ardent co-student and his valuable 
help as a member of the Student Body, and 

WhereaSy in him we have lost a promising student in the prime of his young 
manhood, be it therefore 

Resolvedy that we, members of the Student Body, extend our sincere sym- 
pathy and condolence to the bereaved parents and relatives, joining in their 
grief, and be it further 

Resolvedy that this resolution be spread in the minutes of the Student Body, 
and be it further 

Resolvedy that a copy of these resolutions ])e sent to the bereaved family 
of the deceased; and that copies thereof bo sent to the Philippine Agriculturist 
and the Philippine Collegian for publication. 

Dated at the College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los 
Bafios, this Seventh Day of August, in the Year of our Lord, Nineteen Hundred 
and Twenty-two. 

BY THE committee: 

Alexander Gordon 
Gregorio Antenor-Cruz 
Gonzalo IL Salazar 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTORE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

WhereaSy on August 19, 1922, the death of Rufino Custodio Cuitiong, B. 
Agr. '22, of Tanay, Rizal, deprived us of the companionship of a co-alumnus; 

WhereaSy this untimely demise of Rufino Custodio Cuitiong means a loss 
of leadership for the fostering of agiicultural science and education in the Phil- 
ippines; 

WhereaSy the friendly character, pleasing personality, and helpful disposi- 
tion of said Rufino Custodio Cuitiong have always commanded the sympathy, 
admiration and friendship of those who have associated with him, now therefore 
be it 

Resolvedy that we, the members of the College of Agriculture Alumni Asso- 
ciation, express, as we do hereby express, our deep sorrow for this lamentable 
death of o. friend and a leader in our chosen field of Agriculture; be it further 

Resolvedy that we extend our heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved parents 
and relatives of the deceased; and he it further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of the 
Association, and that a copy thereof be sent to the parents of the late Rufino 
Custodio Cuitiong, and that the Philippine Agriculturist and the Philippine 
Farmer be requested to publish the same. 
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Dated at the College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los 
Bafios, Laguna, this Nineteenth Day of September, in the year of One Lord 
Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-two. 

IBB COMUrrTBB ON BBBOttlTIONB: 

Rafad Pigrdng 
Rafad B, Eapino 
Elias M. Canray 
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EDITORIAL 

THE NECESSITY FOR STANDARDS 

What is Science? To the average man the word conveys a confused idea of 
abstruse and impractical subjects — archaeology, palaentology, entomology, — 
the pursuits of bespectacled old men with long hair who mutter long Latin names 
to themselves. He thinks of a scientist as an absent-minded old professor walk- 
ing down the street with one foot on the footpath and one in the gutter and wonder- 
ing all the time why he has be(!ome suddenly lame, or boiling his watch in a sauce- 
pan and timing the process by the egg which he holds in his hand. The mis- 
conception of the real nature of Science and scientific investigation dates back 
to the early days of modern methods. The ancients speculated on the meaning 
of things in general, and with surprising frequency they hit on the truth. Occa- 
sionally they would arrive at a conclusion through experiment, and it is strange 
that the success of such a method of investigation should not have resulted in 
its more frequent use. Archimedes w^as a true scientist. His most famous 
experiment, it is true, was an accident, hut he was able to apply his accidentally 
gained information. How many men before Archimedes must have discovered 
his Principle, but lacking his powers of application, missed their opportunity 
to make a deathless name! 

In the middle ages the methods of investigators became so corrupted by 
occult practices that new discoveries were discouraged and iho inve\stigators per- 
secuted. Witches and warlocks practiced their dark arts under the constant 
fear of Church persecution. The Church, unwilling to discard her ancieni cloak 
of superstition constantly stamped out the smouldering sparks of the new knowl- 
edge. 

And so Science became to the popular mind a mysterious sort of a study 
removed from everyday life, though sometimes furnishing magical results all the 
more wonderful because of the ignorance of those who did not understand the 
underlining principles on which they were founded. Even at our present relatively 
advanced stage the general idea is still very much the same as it was in the middle 
ages, though the intolerant persecution of investigation has almost abated. We 
still have in our midst, however, those who would suppress the teaching of things 
they cannot understand, such as Evolution. Anti-vivisectionists and anti- 
vaccinationists continue to obstruct the onward march of progress, and people 
will still consult herbalists and chiropracticians instead of doctors. They have 
not yet realized that Science is classification and co-ordination of facts nothing 
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more, nothing less. Modern scientific knowledge is the result of a slow accumu- 
lation of data. Fragment by fragment the structure has been built. Mistakes 
have been made and will always be made, and when they are discovered, the 
builders must go back and rectify them. There is the outstanding difference 
between the methods of the magician of the middle ages and those of the modern 
scientist. One tried to arrive at his result in one groping step. The other in- 
vestigates his materials and reasons out what results he may expect. Sometimes 
his results are not what he expects, but he has the foundations which will enable 
him either to have a good idea of what will happen, or else to understand it when 
it does happen and be able to use it as a step towards further knowledge. 

The fundamental idea of Science being the classification and co-ordination 
of knowledge it is obvious that standards must be adopted. Common usage- 
in different countries has resulted in the adoption of standards within those coun- 
tries, standards altogether different from those used in neighboring countries. 
For international use either a system of exchange must be adopted, or an arbi- 
trary universal standard must be fixed. Perhaps the chief varying factor is 
language. No language is perfect. The evolution of a tongue means that all 
sorts of irregularities must creep in. Constant borrowing from foreign sources 
widens the scope of a language and improves it as a means of expression, but, at 
the same time, it makes it less and less amenable to set grammatical rules. A 
universal tongue should be capable of adapting itself to new needs as they may 
arise, — of being able to interpolate new words without creating exceptions in its 
pronunciation or declension — and also be free from liability to change in its 
essential nature. All languages are subject to slow change, a fact that is brought 
home forcibly to those who try to read Rabelais in the original French or who read 
Chaucer for the first time. If a universal language were adopted as a standard 
the same trouble as has happened in America would be liable to develop. Devia- 
tions would have to be made to suit new conditions, and in time a dialectal entity 
would come into being. 

None of the existing languages are able to resist this tendency to break up 
into dialects. English, French, Spanish, all have the same weakness. Their 
rules are not sufficiently stringent. We must fall hack on one of two alternative.s. 
Either a dead language must be adopted or a new and artificial language with 
hard and fast rules must become the standard. Latin possesses certain advantages, 
but lacks the simplicity of modern tongues. Long years of study are necessary 
for its mastery. Then for modern use new words must be coined, and it is no 
longer Latin; it has become a new language founded on Latin grammar. 

Realizing the difficulties of adapting any living or dead language to the needs 
of everyone. Dr. L. L. Zamenhof devised Esperanto, a beautiful tongue which 
combines the advantages of the various European languages without their dis- 
advantages. The pronunciation and grammar are fixed, and the flexibility of 
word-formation is such that delicate shades of meaning may be expressed in a 
single word where in another language a whole sentence would be required. 

Everyone likes his own dog best, and everyone his native language best. 
Qn that account the adoption of Esperanto will probab\y never be universal.^ 
Like the brotherhood of man, it is an ideal. It would make an excellent scientific 
medium, one easily intelligible and, capable of conveying ideas quickly and 
accurately. ; , 
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French is the language of diplomacy. Science has no U-ngm franca, but to 
a certain extent standardization has been established. The first and most obvious 
point is in the systems of mensuration and of weighing, where the metric system 
has been adopted, though not as universally as it should be. The binomial 
system of nomenclature which was adopted by Linnaeus (it was used to a certain 
extent before his time) was an important step in the standardization of botanical 
and zoological names. The language chosen was Latin and except for the con- 
fusion of genders, it is an admirable one for the purpose. The advantage of the 
Linnaean system is its universal nature. The fruit that an Englishman calls 
“apple” is “pomme” to the Frenchman, “yabloko” to the Russian, “apfel” to 
the German, but Pyrus malus is the name which is understood by them all. The 
drawbacks of universal biological nomenclature, however, are not to be over- 
looked. Once an organism has received some particularly cumbersome or in- 
appropriate name, it is branded for ever. As the late 0. Khayyam said: 

“The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 

Moves on: nor all thy Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line 
Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it.” 

Then there is the trouble which arises when two men name the same animal 
or plant independently. The rules are clear cut on the point. The first name 
given, whether it be the more appropriate or not, survives. The other becomes 
a synonym. The (lucstion of synonyms becomes a penchant with some authors. 
The name is all that interests them; the organism receives its name, and then their 
interest swerves to some other doubtfully labelled specimen, — another orgy of 
name-juggling. “Tomorrow to fresh fields and pastures new.” 

With the multitude of scientific journals publishing taxonomic work it is 
necessary to have some standard institution as a permanent authority to decide 
all questions of debatable character as far as nomenclature is concerned. In 
botany, there exists such an institution in the Royal Botanic Gardens] at Kew 
in England. Children will always want to break away from home when they 
are big enough to brave the world alone, and the same is true with nations and 
with smaller institutions. No herbarium in the world can compare with that 
of Kew, but a number are sufficiently strong now to attempt to stand alone 
and formulate their own standards. This is a deplorable state of affairs. If 
we have a standard, we want one standard onl}", whether it be Greenwich time 
or Kew’s ruling on nomenclature. 


D. A. IIerbekt, 
Professor of Plant Physiology. 




THE NATURE OF THE ORGANISM FOUND IN THE FIJI GALLS OF 

SUGAR CANE 

By Frank P. McWhorter^ 

Of the Department of Plant Pathology 
TWO PLATES AND TWO TEXT FTGI HES 

Although Fiji disease is a now well known and widespread disease of sugar 
cane, its cause has never been demonstrated. Lyon (1), in 1910, called atten- 
tion to ^^foreign plasniic bodies” present in tissues of the galls which, as he sug- 
gests, are probably the cause of Fiji disease. Lyon’s first papcT on the nature 
of these “plasmic bodies” was based on a study of formalin material; his later 
papers are based on a study of fresh material and carefully fixed material. In 
1921 he published a more detailed account in a paper dealing wdth the general 
characters of Fiji disease (2). The data presented in the 1921 paper is based 
partly on a study of material collected and sectioned by Mr. D. S. North who 
(‘ollected material in the Fiji Islands. He states that the study of this material 
^^strengthened his opinion that the foreign })odies were individuals of a parasitic 
organism, but showed that the structure of this organism did not correspond 
to that of any known parasite, and he (Lyon) was, and still is, at a loss to know 
just where in the natural system this organism should be classified.” He states 
also, that in an unpublished manuscript, he proposed the name Norfhiella sacchari 
for the organism, and ”tliat- in developing galls th(^ individuals have been observed 
to divide simultaneousl.y with the nuclei wdiich they accompany”. This hist 
is a very significant statement. His conclusion that the data then available is in- 
sufficient to locate the organism, is certainly correct. ^ On account of the serious- 
ness of the disease here in the Laguna region, I have been forced to investigate 
its cause. After weeks of study I felt like Mr. Lyon, that I needed something 
to strengthen my '^opinion that the foreign bodies were individuals of a parasitic 
organism.” Finally, after numerous unsuccessful attempts, I have been abl(‘ to 
culture the organism and thereby prove that it is a distinct being, and not some 
morbid cytoplasmic structure developed by unseen causes. 

For a good general description of Fiji diseased plants the reader is referred 
to a paper by Reinking (3). 

Fiji disease is not the only cane disease that has been attributed to plasmodial 
organisms. Matz (4, 5), working in Porto Rico, has described a plasmodial body 
present in many cells of cane showing yellow stripe disease; i. e., sugar cane 
mosaic. Frequently, in the parenchymatous tissues of leaves and stems of Fiji 
diseased cane I have observed cell contents that closely agree with the structures 
that he described as plasmodia. Careful examination with polariscopic and 
simple microchemical tests has convinced me that, in the case of Fiji diseased 
cane, such cell contents are carbohydrate waste products produced by and not 
the cause of the disease. Unfortunately the illustrations, that accompuny the 
article alluded to, do not show the nuclear conditions of the cells wherein tlu^ 


1 Experiment Station Record No. 97. 
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plasmodia are forming. However, the author figures yellowed nuclei with thick- 
ened walls and calls attention to the fact that they simulate plasmal bodies. Such 
nuclei are abundant in the dying parts of Fiji diseased cane. He describes the 
suspicious plasmal content as ‘‘more or less hardened or compact, densely but 
finely granulated and slightly browned plasma^’. When pieces of diseased cane 
were stored for several days the plasmal masses were observed to have under- 
gone certain changes. The granules became visibly more distinct and exhibited 
what he describes as a “rotary movement”. He is not at all certain that this 
plasmal mass is the cause of the disease. He states: “furthermore this substance, 
resembling a Plasmodiuin, in some of the interior cells was found to be constantly 
associated with yellow-striped cane in an advanced stage of disease”. That it 
really is a plasmodium remains to be proved. 

Another plasrnodial disease of cane is a vascular or*e. It was discovered 
and described by Matz (6). The original description of the causal organism 
is as follows:* 

Plasniodiophora vascularum Matz. “The spores in their advanced stage in 
the interior of iho vessels of the fibro-vascular bundles are spherical with smooth, 
somewhat thick hyaline walls, evenly granulated or sometimes (‘oarscly granu- 
lated in the interior, orange, yellow, sometimes slightly brown in color, measuring 
.OIA-.OIG millimeters in diameter. Spores are embedded in a yellowish, liyalinc, 
at length hard matrix. Plasma is composed of a mass of p’anular cytoplasiu, later 
developing into individuals composed of clear, cytoplasmic variable bodies having 
a dense, darker, granular center.” 

This description would answer for certain of the stages in the life', history of 
the organism here described. He figures the organism as occurring in both the 
proto and the meta-xylem strands. The cane containing this organism was 
stunted, and the tops were either partially or totally dry. Perhaps what Mr. 
Matz described was but an early Fiji infection, since the description he gives of 
the disease is that of Fiji disease before the formation of the galls. However, 
the Fiji organism, although it invades the meta-xylcin is seldom seen in the proto- 
xylem. 

METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 

In regard to the technique whereby the results here presented have Ix^en 
obtained the following may not be amiss. The making of really satisfactory 
paraffin sections of cane tissues, except the very young parts, involves the cutting 
of tissues that contain a great deal of silica. The technique used must be such 
that the tissues will cither actually soften or have little chance to harden. No 
matter what fixative is used, the times in the higher alcohols should be very short. 
To show tlie general appearance of gall and leaf tissues, and especially cyto- 
plasmic structures, a mixture of fi% formalin, 5% acetic acid in 50 per cent alcohol 
was most successful. In this fixative nuclei clear lip but the plasmodia remain 
dark. Fleming’s weaker solution for 30 minutes followed by a 1% chromo- 
acetic solution for 48 hours gives excellent fixation in the host nuclei but generally 
causes some plasmolysis. By means of this fixative I was able to demonstrate 
mitosis in tluj plasmodia. Long times in the chromo-acctic fixatives soften the 
tissues so that they can be cut. I tried following short fixation in chromic acid 
fixatives with a treatment of weak hydrofluoric acid but the cell contents were 

2 In tbe ongittul dt'scTiptiun, the genus is spiled Plftsmdiophora instead of Plasmodiophora; I presume it must 
be a typographic ttl error. 
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mutilated. The plasmodial structures show up well in material fixed in a hot 
saturated solution of bichloride of mercury; Erlich’s haematoxylin gave beautiful 
preparations after this fixative. Since many stages of the organism are less than 
a micron in diameter and the mature spores (cysts) are seldom more than seven 
microns in diameter little can be learned about their finer details with sections 
more than five microns in thickness. Unfortunately, the climate here in the Los 
Bafios region is so constantly warm and moist that I have found it impossible 
to cut smooth serials thinner than three microns, and to do even this, it is neces- 
sary to use ice. Certain details of the spore wall anatomy will require one micron 
sections for the solving. 

One of the simplest ways to clearly distinguish plasmodia from nuclei in 
free-hand sections is to put the sections in picro-nigrosin for one hour and then 
wash them and mount in water. The nuclei a))sorb the nigrosin much more 
readily than do the plasmodia. For demonstrating the finer details in paraffin 
sections, I have found Erlich’s acid haematoxylin and Haidenhain’s haema- 
toxylin far superior to the aniline dyes including the triple combination. In study- 
ing the ameboid stages I used Giemsa’s stain. Wlum the galls ai’c partially 
lignified beautiful jireparations may !)e obtained by staining first in lOrlich’s 
and then in sjifranin. The plasmodia (aniebae) may be sharply stairual with 
Loefler’s alkaline methylene blue, but this does not serve to dilTerentiate the plas- 
modia from the nuclei. 

It is very hard to get- the organism to grow in drop cultures. The most 
successful culture 1 obtained was made as follows: A badlj" diseased plant was 
washed in 3 % cresol for a few seconds, tlien in sterile water, then cut with a sterile 
knife in such a way that the juice could be mashed out into a sterile pi'tri dish. 
Tliis juice was used for making hanging-drop cultur(\s. In this particular set I 
pr(»pared four slides. In th(‘ juice of each slide two or three extremely thin free- 
hand sections of large galls were placed. In o?ie slide pnly th(' spore stage (cysts) 
germinated into active amebae as describetl b(ilow. Unfortunately th(; culture 
was contaminated and lived for only 34 hours. I first tried picking the spores 
out of sections with fine-drawn glass rods but have found tla^ very thin section 
method preferable. My most successful cultures have beam from sections whose 
thickness was from eight to ten microns in the gall tissue. My second most 
successful culture was obtained in a similar fashion but with healthy White 
Luzon cane juice. I have obtained numerous partially successful cultun's in 
juice of both diseased and healtlij^ cane. For some reason 1 hav(‘ never obtained 
more tlian two really good cultures out of every hundred. Why, 1 do not know. 
I am certain that light is not a factor. 1 cannot demonstrate any definite nda- 
tion to temperature. Contamination is not a factor. 1 have nuuk^ both conta- 
minated and pure cultures germinate. 

The following procedures gave negative cultures: (1) Hanging-drop mounts 
in various dilute solutions of glucose'. (2) Hanging-drop mounts in various dilute 
solutions of saccharose. (3) Hanging-drop mounts in mixtmer. of glu(H>s(' atid 
saccharose. (4) Hanging-drop mounts in mixtures of cam* juic(' and sugai- solu- 
tions. (5) Hanging-drop mounts in cane juice containing glands and nunilh 
parts of certain sucking insect. This last is still ))eing inv(\stigatf‘(l. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ORGANISM 

Before going into details regarding the life history and morphology of the 
organism, I wish to present the following as a summary of ils characteristics. 
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In cane plants wherein the symptoms of Fiji disease are developing, the 
organism (*an first be demonstrated in the developing galls. In the cells of the 
developing galls they may be seen as irregularly shaped, lobed, ameboid bodies 
composed of granular protoplasm, the granules more or less equally distributed 
with little or no differentiation of ectoplasm. One to six such ameboid bodies 
are present in each cell; three is a very frequent number. These bodies differ 
greatly in size. One or rrfore is generally attached to the host nucleus. The larger 
individuals in each cell may be seen to be pinching themselves into several smaller 
individuals or more frequently to be dividing into two equal halves. Stained 
preparations of this stage show that the bodies breaking up into smaller ones 
contain nuclei in a stage of chromidial fragmentation typical of arnebao, and that 
the nucleus or nuclei are seldom or never organized within a nuclear membrane, 
but that when the larger individuals divide into equal h'<'ves they may do so by 
a primitive mitotic method. During this ameboid period the gall continues to 
develop, and as pointed out by Lyons divisions of the host nuclei accompany 
divisions of the organism. There are far more ameboid bodies than nuclei, yet 
every cell does not contain an ameboid body. There arc, however, many more 
divisions of th(‘ organism than of the host nuclei, and I am certain that the divi- 
sions of the host nuclei are more frequently amitotic than mitotic. As tlu' galls 
get older the bodies ceast' to divide. They cease to divide when the host begins 
to thicken the walls of the galls. Then the ameboid bodies begin to round up. 
All sizes round up, hence the various sizes of rounded bodies in the mature galls. 
Until this rounding up gets well under way, one or more of the bodies in each cell 
remain attached to the host nucleus. But the host nuclei may disintegrate as 
the organism goes into its mature stages. Seldom arc mature organisms — spores — 
attached to nuclei. When the ameboid bodies b(^gin to round up they begin to 
differentiate vacuoles in their cytoplasm. The finished structure is a hollow 
shell composed of highly vacuolate material, the whole constituting a firm but 
not britthi wall; the central portion is a clcair hydro-g(‘l. These spore bodies 
(cysts) are so firm that they may be readily extricated from thin sections and 


examined separately. When 
mashed with a finely drawn 
glass needle they quickly 
rebound to their original 
shape. These spore bodies 
arc not formed by the 
cleavage^ of a larger plas- 
modial body; the larger 
amebae form smaller ones 
and either the larger or the 
smaller change into spores, 
Su(jh bodies are not true 
spores; I here propose to 



dwarfing and other features 
of Fiji disease. In such 
plants it is not difficult to 
demonstrate various forms 
of the organism in other 
parts of the plant. Par- 
tially encysted stages may 
be occasionally found in the 
metaxylem; I have found 
them in the metaxylem 
of the roots. Such plants 
have very typical reduced 
root systems. In swollen 


call them cysts. Plants Roots of Sugar Cane places on these roots, which 
having mature galls and a— NormaUioot really galls, the or- 

, , 1 . 1 • . b—Fiji gall on root . * 

maUire cysts exhibit gamsm often occurs in 


abundance. When germinating, these cysts simply soften up their walls, 


generally irregularly, so that parts lobe out like a moving Arcella, then by 
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rearranging the granules composing the walls of the individuals vacuoles, change 
themselves ,into typical motile amebae. Each ameba develops one or more 
slowly contractile vacuoles. Both rounded and pointed pseudopodia are 
developed. The pointed pseudopodia which the organism develops in culture, 
are the nearest thing to flagellate or ciliate organs of motion that I have seen 
the organism exhibit. The ameboid stage in cultures shows little ectoplasmic 
diffenmtiation, but in all there is a distinct, highly refractile mass present that 
looks and behaves like a nucleus. In cultures, the organisms that develop from 
the large cysts differ little from the smaller ones. However, the smalk^r ones, 
when dividing, frequently go through a peculiar trypanosome like shape. 
Slimming this up, the cycle is ameba — cyst — ameba. During the n^st of this 
paper I shall call them not ^^bodies^^ but amebae. 



11 12 13 14 15 16 

FIGURE 2. 

1 Surface view of cyst 2 Optical section of cyst shown in 1 .‘1 

#?ornnnatinK 4, 5, fi, fiee aineliut* as aeeu in cultures 7 arneha divulinir, fiorn 
culture S, 9, 10 Kncystirient as socn in ti*»suea 1-10 repros-'iit life cvole of 
larj{:e ameba 11-10 represent life cycle of small ameba 14 Peculiar Tnjpnnosomi 
like Hhupe of small ameba in state of division. 
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Concerning the amebae in the cells the following may be of interest. In 
unstained sections it is difficult and often impossible to distinguish the amt^bae 
from the host nuclei. Fortunately the host nuclei frequently have plasmosoiiK's 
which are plainly visible with an oil immersion lens of high N. A. even when 
examined in an unstained condition. The nuclei in the galls are a f»‘w microns 
larger than the nuclei of healthy parenchymatous cells. Metaplasmic granules 
and tiny starch grains present in both healthy and gall tissues will dance with 
a conspicuous Brownian movement suggestive of zoospores, if the sections exam- 
ined are mounted in water. There is no excuse for making the mistake of calling 
them zoospores for such zoospore-like bodies are more abundant in healthy than 
in gall tissues and if either are mounted in their own juice little or no Brownian 
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movement will take place. Another thing that can be confusing in studying 
the nature of this ameboid stage, is the ability of normal cane nuclei to move 
around. I have frequently observed the nuclei of healthy cane parenchyme 
cells mounted in water or juice to change form and position and move about 
their alveolar contents. From nuclei the unstained amebae differ, also, in having 
a more even distribution of their granular content. In only one culture of the 
many that I have attempted of the organism at this stage have I been able to 
make these amebae leave the gall tissue and climb out of the host cells into the 
juice in which they wore mounted. It took sixteen hours to accomplish this; 
after they came out of the cells they soon lost their activity. No movement 
whatever was observed after 18 hours. 

The amebae present in the developing gall tissues differ but little from cul- 
tures obtained by germinating cysts in cane juice. As a r''atter of fact they prob- 
ably do not differ in any essential, but when in the free living state provided by a 
culture they can be more plainly seen. I have not been able to observe any con- 
traction of the vacuoles in the amebae when still in the host cells. In cultures 
the aniebac' are sluggishly motile Imt they stream their granules around with 
considerable rapidity. Of course the amebae in cultures tend to flatten out and 
spn'ad like ordinary free-living amebae. They vary in size according to the cysts 
from which they have developed. In cultures I have observed only one kind of 
reproductitm and that is what tlio zoologist call ^‘simple fission^^ or “simple divi- 
sion”. The body that I consider to be an organized nucleus divides first; then 
the whole mass divides. See figure 2. There seems to be a definite size limit; 
this limit is somewhen' near fifteen microns. The avt^rage length is about five. 
One peculiarity of the amc])ae iii cultures is their tendency to become }>ointed. 
I have never observed any tendency of these pointed pseudopodia to develop 
into flagella or cilia. 

In staling the characteristics of the organism I outlined the method of cyst 
formation. Anyone who is familiar with the appearance of young Entamoeba 
coll cysts cannot help being struck with the similarity of the appearance of the 
two. Dtiriiig early stages of vacuolation the small cysts resemble certain “ring 
stages” developed by tlie Sporozoa, See plate II, Figure ]. Unfortunately 
th(' cysts stain so homogeneously that it is very hard to make out nuclear con- 
ditions in tliein. Until I have had a chance to study good one or two micron 
sections I do not wish to make any definite statement about this point. Some 
of my Erlich’s haernatoxylin preparations show indications of nuclear material 
in the larger vacuole walls; this would suggest that such cysts would on germ- 
inating break tip into several individuals. I have seen no hint of such a process 
of reproduction in living material. Since each cyst changes into one ameba only, 
and since each ameba has only one nucleus, it is likely that the cysts are uninu- 
cleate. Although the wall of the cyst must contain much metaplasm T have 
never si*en any attempt on the part of the organism to shed the wall when it 
gerrninatt^s; the wall becomes part of the motile ameba^s protoplasm. 

As 1 have indicated, reproduction is accomplished by gemmation and simple 
fission. That is, the large plasmodia containing fragmented nuclei bud off on 
several sides into small masses, each equipped with sufficient chromatin material 
to enable it to develop into individual amebae. This process is hard to see 
in unstained material but can readily be seen in stained. When a large ameba 
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divides into two equal halves it may do so by promitosis as shown in Plate II, 
fig. 15. I have seen no indications that the large amebae are able to cleave into 
a mass of spores more or less alike in size sCnd more or less loosely connected. 
The spore-like cysts differ greatly in size. Each cyst is formed from a single 
ameba, and since the amebae differ in size, so do the cysts. These cysts represent 
a resting, nonmotile stage in the life history of the organism and cannot bo con- 
sidered a method of reproduction. Each cyst changes into only one arneba. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE ORGANISM 

The characters here presented as describing the organism are obviously 
more animal than plant. To put it in the genus Plasmodiopkora is out of the 
question. Its amebae show no tendency to coalesce into a true plasmodium, the 
spores are large, vary in size, absorb their membranes when germinating, have no 
zoospore stage, and in many other ways differ entirely from this genus. They 
have little more resemblance to the other members of the PlaHinodiophorales. 
I am forced to conclude that the organism in the Fiji galls is an ameba, parasitic 
not on animal tissue, as is so frequently the case with tropi(;al amebae, })ut para- 
sitic on plant tissue. 

Among th('. Chifiridiacme, the fungus AMcrocy.^iii< radiciH De Wild., which 
causes flax root-blight, presents ct'rtain resemblan(;es to the organism here 
described. This fungus lives in the denuatogen cells of the roots. Its plas- 
modial bodies fill all or })art of their host cells. According to available 
des(‘riptioiis, these plasinodia do not closely resemble the Fiji amebae, but thti 
resting spores prf)duccd by the fungus might be mistaken for cysts of tlm Fiji 
organism, AsterocysHs reproduces chiefly by means of iiunK'rous swarm spores, 
which fact clearly differentiates it from the Fiji organism. 

Several protozoans have been de.scribed as being parasitic on algae and \vator 
plants. These parasitic Protozoans belong especially to the genc^ra Vatiipy- 
rellidiumy V avipyrella^ Ectobiellaj Enteromyxaj and CoLpodella. All are members 
of the Proteomyxa group. But the characters and life history of the I'iji amebae 
are simpler than and different from the members of this group. The charaebu- 
istics of the amebae and their method of encystrnent relate them to the Lobosa 
group of the Protozoa, I can find no record of such an organism functioning as a 
plant i)athogen. The Fiji ameba resemble.s Evtamoeha coli, but the behavior 
of its nuclei and germination of its C3^sts serve to distinguish it from that genus. 
It cannot be classed under any of the free living genera such as Ammba, Para- 
moeba^ CeniroMajnys^ Pelomyxa, Dactyloaphaera, etc. 

Whether or not the Fiji organism should be classed with Proteomyxa or Lobosa 
I shall leave for some proto-zoologist to decide, Imt sinc(^ there is apparently 
no existing genus wherein it may be placed I propose the following as a gcmoric 
name on the basis that the organism is an ameba somc^what related to Evtamoeha. 
Since Lyon did not publish his paper wherein he proposed the name North fella 
sacchari for the *^body^^ and does not imply any wish to so call it in his 1921 ])Mp(‘r, 
I can hardly cite that name as a synonym. It looks like am ameba and lives 
in a plant, so I propose the generic name Phytamoeba, instcaid of Norihfelta, as the 
latter name has no biological significance. For species, the name sacchari, tis 
suggested by Lyons, is certainly appropriate. Descriptions follow: 

Phyiamoeba g. nov. Small intracellular amebae capable of living in a fn^e 
state. Little differentiation of ectoplasm. Pseudopodia lobose, blunt. Repro- 
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duction by gemmation and simple fission. Cysts form in host cell. Each cyst 
develops into one aineba. No zoospores. 

Phytamoeba sacchari sp. nov. Small intracellular, parasitic ameba capable 
of living in free state. Size variable, seldom more than 12 m. When intracellular, 
pseudopodia are short, blunt, and lobose; when extracellular pseudopodia are 
lobose or pointed. Vacuoles present, more or less contractile in extracellular 
type. Nucleus organized or distributed. Cysts simple, rounded, highly vacuo- 
late, walls smooth. Cysts germinate into amebae. Reproduction by gemmation 
and simple fission. No zoospores. No coalescing of amebae to form large 
plasmodia. Host, Saccharum officinarum Linn. 

RELATION OF PHYTAMOEBA TO FIJI DISEASE 

That Fiji disease is actually caused by Phytamoeba sacchari cannot be con* 
sidered demonstrated until pure cultures of the organi n injected into healthy 
cane produce the disease under controlled conditions. At present I have a number 
of such experiments in progress, but it will be several months yet before the results 
will be available. The evidence that the organism is the cause of the disease is 
as follows. When the disease first appears the organism in some stage or other 
is always present, in the developing galls. It is almndant only in the galls and 
cannot be demonstrated in healthy plants. In the first stages of the disease, 
galls are produc('(l only on the leaves. In the later stages, the galls occasionall}’' 
develop on the roots. They are abundant in the lower internodes of dying branch 
shoots; th(*sc internal galls (if so they may be termed) appear as grey spots up to 
one millimeter in diameter. In both roots and internal galls the organism is 
abundantly present. This means that the organism lives throughout the plant, 
which would account for the fact that when any node of a diseased plant is used 
as seed, Fiji disease results. (7, 8.) 

With regard to the path of the organism through the cane plant I wish to 
withhold my data for future publication. I have evidence that the organism 
passes partly through the metaxylem and partly through certain cells of the 
peri(*ycle lying between the xylem and phloem. This would help to account for 
the fact that the galls generally develop from that region of the pericycle. 

The important question as to how the disease is carried remains undemon- 
strated. That it is insect borne, I have little doubt. If it is insect borne, in 
what condition does the organism live in the mouth or salivary glands of the insect? 

SUMMARY 

The “plasmodial body^^ present in the cells of Fiji galls is an ameba having 
many of the characters of Entamoeba, The name here proposed for the organism 
is Phytamoeba sacchari. 

The organism can be cultured in cane juice. It was hoped that its ability 
to grow in the juices of different cane varieties could be used as a test for the 
susceptibility of the varieties to Fiji disease. Unfortunately the organism is 
so hard to grow that this method of testing proved impractiacble. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
Plate I 

Fig. 1. — Large parenchymatous cell from healthy leaf tissue as seen in unstained sections. For 
details of nucleus sec fig. 2. The circular bodies are tiny starch grains floating free in the 
cytoplasm; similar bodie.s showing Brownian movement in the gall cells might l^j mistaken 
for zoospores. 

Fig. 2. — Diagrammatic sketch of normal nucleus shown in fig. 1. P; plasmosome. S; vacuolar 
space around plasmosome. G; granules and droplets characteristics of such nuclei, apx. 
5000 X. 

Fig. 3. — Nucleus (dark curved body) and three cysts. Picro-nigrosin preparation. 

Fig. 4. — Nucleus and two amebae. Large ameba appears to be getting ready to encyst. Ibi- 
stifined. 

Fig. 5. — Large ameba in cell. Nucleus not shown. When in this condition it is very hard to 
distinguish ameboid nuclei from the Phytarnoeba organism. 

Fig. 6. — One ameba and two young cysts; nucleus not shown. 

Fig. 7. — Old gall cells with thickened walls. Drawing shows surface view of mature cysts. Plas- 
inosome plainly differentiates cell nucleus from cyst. Reticulate body in cell containing three 
cysts is also a nucleus. Erlich’s hacmatoxylin preparation. 

Fig. 8. — Space picture of young cyst within thickened outer gall cell. 

Pl.\te II 

Fig. 1. — Gall cell beginning to thicken. Young cyst attached to wall cell. Nucleus not shown. 
Not<' vacuoles in cyst wall and nucleus like body in center of cyst. Iron hacmatoxylin 
preparation. 

Fig. 2. — Young gall cell, walls unthickened, containing nucleus in resting condition and ameba in 
process of gemmation. Note the well defined plasmosome in the cell nucleus Erlich’s 
haematoxylin preparation. 

Fig. 3 — This Ls a sketch of the ameba shown in fig. 2. 

Figs. 4-9. — ^Optical sections of living cysts to show method of vacuolation. Surface views of cysts 
in condition shown in figs. 8 and 9 are illustrated in Plate 1, figs. 3 and 7. Illustrations 4 
and 9 drawn by focussing central plane of cysts with short focas fluorite lens and sketching 
image projected with 6 x compensating eyepiece through camera. 

Figs.. 10 and 11. — Camera lucida drawing of germinating cysts. Surface view^s. 

Fig. 12. — Ameba from cyst. Vacuole forming. From culture. 

Fig, 13. — Ameba in peculiar pointed condition. No vacuole. From culture. 

Fig. 14. — Ameba apparently about to divide. Note that two nucleus like bodies are present. 

Fig. 15. — Ameba in gall cell with nucleus in late phase of division. Body next to ameba apixjars 
to be a cell nucleus disorganizing. 

Fig. 16. — Ameba typical of form that develops from small cyst. 

All figures, unless otherwise indicated, were drawn with 1.32 N. A. fluorite lens, and 6 x compen- 
sating eyepiece. Large Spencer camera, 160 mm. setting. Initial projection 1230 diameters; 
all figures reduced apx. 1/3 in making plates. 
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SOME CESTODES FROM DOMESTIC ANIMALS IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS THAT ARE OF ECONOMIC AND HYGIENIC IMPORTANCE 

By Benjamin Schwartz^ 

Of the College of Veterinary Science 

The object of this paper is to record the presence of cestodes and cestode 
diseases that I have thus far encountered in domestic animals in the Philippine 
Islands. The records are based on post-mortem findings in the clinic of the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Science, in the Azearraga abattoir in Manila, and, as noted 
elsewhere in this paper, on specimens received from some of my associates in the 
University of the Philippines. 

Many more species than those recorded in this paper doubtlessly occur in 
the Philippines. Systematic autopsies will probably reveal many additional 
forms, at least the more common species of cestodes that are known to occur in 
domestic animals in other parts of the world, and that are not included in the 
following pages. 

MEASLES IN CATTLE AND SWINE 

As used in veterinary medicine, the term ^^measles^^ refers to pathological 
conditions primarily in cattle and swine, due to the presence in the mus- 
culature of these animals of bladderworms or tapeworm cysts, the adult forms of 
which are strobilate tapeworms that occur in the small intestine of man. Two 
species of Taenia from man, namely Taenia solium and Taenia saginata, have been 
recorded from the native population in the course of various helminlhologi(‘al 
surv(»ys, the source of infection with these parasites being “rncasly^^ pork and 
‘^measly” beef, respectively. 

BEEF MEASLES (CYSTICERCUS BOVIS) 

Beef measles is a pathological condition in cattle due to the presence of Cysti- 
cercus bovis, the larval stage of Taenia saginata, in the musculature of these animals. 
So far as I know, this parasite has not been reported from native cattle. In a 
former paper (1) I called attention to the fact that the records of the Bureau of 
Agriculture show that imported cattle from French Indo-China that are slaughtered 
in Manila are remarkably free from Cysticercus bovis infection because only two 
cases of infestation with this parasite have been found in about thirty thousand 
animals that were examined during a period of six years. The occurrence of 
Cysticercus bovis in native cattle, though not definitely recorded, may be taken 
for granted, however, in view of the fact that the adult form, Taenia saginata, has 
been recorded from time to time in inhabitants of the provinces, many of whom 
must have acquired the infection from native beef. 

Cysticercus bovis occurs in various muscles, notablj^^ the heart, the muscles of 
mastication, the diaphragm and the tongue. The presence of these parasites 
may be discovered by thoroughly inspecting cattle carcasses that are intended 
for human consumption. 
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Man becomes infested with the adult tapeworm as a result of swal- 
lowing raw or insufficiently cooked measly beef. From the viewpoint of meat 
inspection, carcasses that are heavily infested with Cysticercus hovu and carcasses 
that show a moderate or even light but generalized infestation with this parasite 
are unfit for human consumption and should be condemned. Slightly infested 
carcasses may be passed for food after all the visible cysts have been removed, 
but the meat from such carcasses must be thoroughly cooked, as many cysti- 
cerci may escape detection. According to Ransom (2) infested carcasses 
may also be rendered innocuous by refrigeration or pickling for a period of three 
weeks. 

Since cattle become infested with Cysticercus bovis as a result of swallowing 
the shelled embryos of Taenia saginata that are expelled from the human host 
with the feces, the prevention of measles in bovines is dej^mdent upon the proper 
disposal of human feces. The placing of human feces where live stock may have 
access to it, or where it may contaminate feed or water of live stock, favors the 
perpetuation of measles in cattle and thus renders man liable to infection with 
the adult tapeworm. 

An efficient system of meat inspection will, of course, do much to eradicate 
this parasite. In the Philippines, however, meat inspection is practically non- 
existent outside of Manila and the chief emphasis must be placed therefore on 
thorough cooking of meat and on the proper disposal of human feces. The latter 
precaution will also aid in eradicating other intestinal borne diseases, such as 
typhoid, dysentery, cholera, etc. 

POHK MEASLES (CYSTICERCUS CELLULOSAE) 

Pork measles is a pathological condition in hogs due to the presence of Cys- 
ticercus cellulosae, the larval stage of Taenia soliumy in the musculature of these 
animals. These parasites are of rather common occurrence in native swine. The 
recordsfor Manila for a period of six years during which period nearly six hundred 
thousand hogs were slaughtered, show that from one to one and a half per cent 
of these animals are infested with Cysticercus cellulosae. The detailed records 
have been published elsewhere (1). 

Cysticercus cellulosae occurs principally in the tongue, the muscles of masti- 
cation, and the muscles of the shoulder and of the neck and in the diaphragm. 
The parasites may be det;ected by meat inspectors in the course of routine exam- 
ination of hf)g carcasses. 

Man becomes infested with Taenia solium as a result of swallowing in- 
sufficiently cooked measly pork. Swine acquire the infection with cysticerci 
as a result of swallowing the shelled embryos that arc eliminated with the feces 
of human beings harboring Taenia solium. 

Heavily infested hog carcasses should be excluded from human consumption 
altogctlier and lightly infested pork should be thoroughly cooked before being 
eaten. In this connection it should be remembered that a person that harbors 
Taenia solium may also become infected with the larval stage of the parasite as a 
result of contaminating his hands with his own feces, and thereby contaminating 
his food, or he may become infected in some other way. In man the cysticerci 
may lodge in the muscles, in the eye, in the brain and in other organs. 
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In view of the avidity with which hogs devour human feces, heavy infections 
of measles is much more common in hogs than in cattle. The recommendations 
concerning the proper disposal of human feces ih order to prevent measles in cattle 
apply with even greater force to the eradication of measles in hogs. 

From economic and hygienic viewpoints Cysticercus^ horin and Cyf^Hccrcus 
cdlulosne are the most important cestodes in domestic animals, because carcas.s(!s 
that are heavily infested with the.se bladderworms are generally imfit for human 
consumption, thus causing a distinct economic loss, and because the.se cy.sticerci 
ar(! the intermc'diate stages of tapeworms that commonly ociur in man. 

HVIJATII) DTSKAKE (eCHINOCOCC’IIS) 

'fhe term hydatid disease is applied to i)ath()h)gieal eoiiditions in eat tie, 
sheep and swiiu' due to infestation with the larval stage of a ta])e\vonn, the adult 
form of wliieh occurs in the int(‘stine of dogs, and is known as Echinof'occas gmnu- 
Imtis. The cysts, which may attain considerabk* size usually occair in the liver 
and lungs, but may oecur in any organ. The larval stage also occurs in man, 
causing a serious, and often faud disease, l)ut- inh'station with this parasite is 
com])arativeIy rar(‘ in human beings. 

Wharton (3) states that s(*v(*ral laises of infection of man with the larvae 
of Ecliirio<‘oc(‘Us hav(‘ been recorded in the Phili])pin('s and h(‘ also state's that ho 
has lu'cn unable to find any authentic records of the occurrence of the adult 
tapeworm iu native dogs. 1 have' e'xamined over fifty native dogs and I have 
not found Echinococcus in these animals. 

So fai* as concerns the* occurrence of the larval stage of Echinococcus in domes- 
tic animals in the Philippine; Islands, I am al)le to report two eases from 
cattle through the eanirtesy erf Dr. A. K. (lomez, who placed the; material at my 
disposal. Tu one ease a e*yst wois fenind in the* heart e)f a cow that was autopsied 
in the (\rflege of Agriculture at Los Bafms, and in the see;ond case e'vsls were 
found in (he lungs of an Indian bullalo autopsied in Manila. 

(WHTICEKCUS TENUICOLLIS 

Cysiiccrcus tenvi colli s is a larval t apeworin that occurs in the abdeiminal cavity 
of cattle, sheep and hogs. 'Phe bladderworms are usually attached to the mesen- 
teries and to tlie; omentum. The adult stage e)f this cestode occurs in the intestine 
of dogs and related carnivores. 

I have been able to examine several specimens of Cysticercus tcnuicollis from 
hogs from the province of Pampaiiga, through the courtesy of Dr. M. A. I'ubangui. 

Thus far, the adult tapeworm {Taenia hydatigena) has not been recorded 
from native dogs, but the occurrence of this parasite in these animals may be 
inferred from the occurrence of the larval forms in hogs. 

TAENIA TAENIAEFORMIS 

In view of the fact that no tapeworms belonging to the genus Taenia have 
been recorded heretofore from carnivores, namely dogs and cats, in the Phil- 
ippines, it may be of interest in this connection to note the occurrence' of Taenia 
taeniaeformis in native cats. These parasites, though by no means very (;om- 
mon, have been found in the intestine of cats by tlie writer and his students. 
The larval stage of this parasite, Cysticercus fasciolaris, is of common occurrence 
in house rats and in field rats, as well as in mice in the vicinity of Los Banos. 
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MONIEZIA. EXPAN«A 

Through the courtesy of Dean G. F. Baker I secured a single specimen of 
Moniezia expansa from cattle in Mindanao. 

MONIEZIA TRIGNOPHORA 

Several specimens of Moniezia trignophora were collected from the intestines 
of native sheep at the Azcarraga abattoir, Manila. This parasite is not of very 
common ocimrrence in sheep that are slaughtered in Manila. 

ANAPLOCEPIIALA 

Two species of Anaplocephala, namely Anaplocephala pcrfoliata and Anaplo-- 
cephala mamillana occur in native horses, the former species being very common. 
I have collect(Hl these parasites from the intestine, colon and caecum of horses 
killed in the clinic of th(' College of Veterinary Science. 

HYMKNOLEPIS 

In view of the fact that two species of Hymenolepis of common occurrence 
in rats also o(*cur in human beings, it is of interest to note that rats trapped on the 
college grounds at Los Banos are nearly always parasitized with II ymenolepis 
diminvia and Hymenolcph nana, species that have been recorded from th(' na^tivc 
population. 

DTPYLIDIUM 

Dipyhdiim caninum. is of (*ommon occurrence in native dogs. Species of 
Dipylidium are also very common in native cats. 

Dipylidium caninum has also been recorded from human beings, and a note 
on its occurrence in a Filipino child was published by Mcndoza-Ciuazon (4). 

D I >»Hy LU )BOTH RID M 

I have received specimens of cestodes from dogs b(donging to the genus of 
Diphyllobothnum from a vet('rinary hospital ip Manila. Thes(‘ parasites are not 
very common, but they a-n* by no means rare in native dogs. I have not found 
any cases of infestation with these parasites in dogs or cats in the course of my 
autopsy work on these animals. Wharton (3) reports, however, the occurrence of 
Diphyllobothrium in native dogs and cats and states that these parasites are very 
(‘.ornmon in the latter host. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE LANZON {Lansiian doniesticum Jack) 

By Nemesio B. Mendiola' 

Of the Deimrtment of Agronomy 
ONE PLATE 

In the order of importance, the problems in lanzon breeding are; (a.) Mul- 
tiplication of the sweetest varieties, (b) multiplication of the varieties ])roducing 
a small percentage of seeded fruits and the search and ])ropagation of seedless 
varieties or bud mutations, (e) the elimination of the milky juice of tla^ rind and 
the bitter taste of the covering of the seed, (d) elimination of the “rags’\ or the 
loose tissues lying at the center of the fruit and between the fruit segments, and 
(e) the production of t)etter yielding strains. The first four conc(u*n the con- 
sumer more than they do the grower. ''Fhe lanzon is on the market for a l)nef 
season and there has never been a serious oversupply so that the consumer ])uys 
whatever is offered him. He may discriminate against small size or sour fruits, 
when larger and sweeter kinds may be had, if not, h(‘ buys anyway what is sold. 
If the grower could offer him improved fruits, Ik* may i>e sTire to get a, l)elter 
price. From the grow(U-’s standpoint, the last problem, that of yield, is probably 
the most important. If he could increase his out])ut of fruits even without im- 
provement in (puilit.y, h(‘ is bound to get more profit as then* is always a demand 
for the fruits. At titnes the lanzon sells cheap in Manila and in its immediate 
viciniti(*s and it would scorn then that the market, is glutted. This seems to be 
th(' case during the h(*ight of the lanzon season. Ibidoubtedly, a wid(‘r sale of 
the fruit in the rhilif)pines, which is bound to increase as transport atif)ii facili- 
ti(*s are increascal, will for a long time to come take care of any increase in pro- 
duction which the growers may be able to make. 

ME’lllODS OF IMPHOVEMKX I’ 

F]ach owner of lanzon plantations is probably more or less familiar with his 
trees. H a close friend approaches him for an order of special fruits for pur[)os('s 
of a present, ‘‘regalo^’, to a thii'd party, the owner tells immi'diaiely from what 
tree the fruits should be gathered. If the tree indicated is without ript* fruits 
then or has an insufficient number of ripe fruits, he points to a second or a tliird t ree. 
The question of variability and location of desirable trees is tlien more or less 
settled as far as (*acli owmer and his owm trees are (*,onceriied. The j)r(»bl<mi is to 
propagate the desirable trees. Probably the grower g(‘ts his seeds for his own use 
from the trees which he considers most desirable. Wliether or not the plants 
which he gets from these seeds come true to type is not known and it se( ins that 
this is an essential question for the lanzon breeder to study. Meanwhih* it nmy 
be assumed that lanzon seedlings are more or less variabk* in r(‘gard t^* many of 
their importatit characters. If the lanzon could be propagated in a large* scale 
by vegetative means, the question will dwindle in importance for by such m(*t.liofl 
of propagation, seminal variability is practically avoided. At presemt, liowcveu’, 
the lanzon is propagated by native growers practically by seed onty. Since the 


1 Experiment Station contribution No 9D. 
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lanzon may be marcottaged, a method already practiced successfully by the 
growers of the chico, or the sapodilla, and one that is simple, efforts should be 
made by the extension elements of the Government to encourage growers to 
propagate their best and most productive trees by marcottaging while at the 
same time they are distributing grafted plants. 

The (College of Agriculture and specially the Bureau of Agriculture distri- 
bute lanzon seedlings. There is here a chance to introduce gradual improve- 
ment. Instead of distributing seedlings without regard to parentage, only seed- 
lings from known desirable parent trees, selected on the basis of the problems of 
improvement already mentioned, should be distributed to prospective planters. 
What is better, s(!ions from selected trees and grafted on seedlings, may be dis- 
tributed in a larger scale than it is done at present. 

The lanzon plantations in the Philippines should W surveyed, as fast as 
facilities will allow, for their plant breeding possibilities. The survey should 
include not only a comparative study of individual trees but also a study of bud 
variations within the tree. It is known for example that certain trees bear most- 
ly seedless fruits. It is not impossible that some parts of these trees are bud 
sports as to seedlessness. 

The survey could be done without much expense. During the season, tree 
owners *^let^’ their plantations to what may be termed middlemen who pay 
a certain sum to the owner as payment of the fruits. The middleman then takes 
care of the harvesting and the sale of the harvest. In this way he often gets a 
fair profit. Should the Government undertake a thorough survey for desirable^ 
trees it can do the same as the middleman, — I'ent the trees and study them 
also, ex(‘('pt that it has to open some fruits in the study. The rest of the fruits 
may Ik* sold. 

VARIABILITY 

Fruit . — It is commonly known that as to sweetness there are at. least twK) 
varieties of fruits, — the sw'eet and the sour. A middle class is also found, one 
which is neither swei't nor sour. The lanzon from Paeto, Laguna, is reported 
to be generally of the sweetest variety. Growers of San Pablo, Laguna, how- 
ever, make strong claims that the San Pablo lanzon is no less sweet, and that if 
it is sour, it is merely due to the fact that it is not allowed to ripen fully before 
it is picked. As to shape of fruit, two varieties are recognized. These are the 
round and the elongated. The elongated is generally, if not always, a sweet variety 
also. Sweetness is usually indicated by a blackish area at the end of the fruit 
around the stem, due to infection by mildew. The correlation is so well estab- 
lished that (‘V(*n little children can pick the sweet fruits in a mixture on the basis 
of this association of characters. Aside from these types, th(u*e are also the fully 
seeded fruits, those with only one segment bearing seed and those practically 
seedless. Dean Baker says he was told by Mr. Wester, of the Bureau 
of Agriculture, that there are trees known which are producing all seedless fruits 
from year to year. 

7'ypes of trees . — The question which immediately arises is whether the trees 
may be classified on the basis of the variability found in the fruit. Are round 
and elongated or sweet and sour fruits borne in the same tree? 

In an attempt to find an answer to these and related questions, a study was 
made of the variability in a number of characters including those which decide 
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the commercial value of the lanzon fruit. This study was made by the Division 
of Genetics, in 1919, and previously in 1915, under Professor Baker. Th(‘ 1919 
study performed by Mr. Simeon Panganiban under the immediate direction and 
supervision of the author covered the towns of Nagcarlang, Paete, Alarninos, San 
Pablo, and Lilio, Laguna Province. It must l)e remarked, however, that th(^ lan- 
zon is also grown in other provin(*cs specially in those belonging to the Visayan 
and Moro regions. 

As a result of the 1919 study, six distinct types of trees, distinguished accord- 
ing to fruit characteristics specially, w(*re discovered. These types may be d('- 
scribed briefly : 

Type 1. — Fruits arc irregularly ellipsoid, generally large, seedy, and of poor 
flavor and quality. The branches of the tree arc spreading, a characteristic wliich 
is not common. 

Type 2. — Fruits are roundish to ellipsoid, very small to medium in size, 
seedy, of poor flavor and quality, and fruits in bunch do not mature uniformly. 

Type 3. — Fruits arc obovate or obconical borne very crowded in the bunch, 
medium in size and of good flavor. 

Type 4. — Fruits regularly obovoid, small to medium in size, (dniracterized 
by a high degree' of seedlcssness (77 per cent of fruits may be seedless), of 
ex(‘ellent quality, a ht'avy yielder, sometimes fruiting two times a year. 

Type 5. — This is the most common type. Fruits (dlipsoid, varialfle in size, 
medium size predominating, seedy and fair in flavor. 

Type (). — Fruits ellipsoid to ovoid, medium to large in size, fair in (piality, 
ripens uniformly in the bunch and trees may bear twice a year. 

Some of the more important and detailed characteristics of th(‘ dilTorent 
types are shown in Table I. 


T -vaLK 1 — Fruit and need charactern of diffeirut typen of lauzon 


Type 

Fruit 

Av wt,. 


number. 

diincnsion.s. i 

1 1 

of truit. 

! dimensions 


1 

cm. 

gm. 

cm. 

1 , 

\ 4 V a 5 

2S 

1 tiXl 1 

2 

a 0 X a 0 

17 0 

1 0X1 0 


4 Ox 3 2 

1 

24 0 

i 14x09 

4 

3 4x27 

18 3 

1 4X1 0 

5 

3 9 > 3 1 

22 0 

1 4X1 0 

6 

4 3.33 

1 

24 2 

1 4X1 0 


The characteristics of the different types regarding 3 deld; flow(‘ring, tniiting 
and ripening; and eating qualities are given in Tables II, III and IV n'specdively. 
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Tabi^e II . — Yield and age of exich of nix trees of each type in ‘‘kaijig” or crate. 


Typo. 

Trees. 

Average. 


/ 

•e ' 



5 

Ct 

1 

Yield m rrates . 


1 5 

1 9 

1 4 

2 iS 

1 5 

1.7 

Afio in years 

40 

45 

35 

.0 

35 

30 


2 

^'leld in (Tales 

' ' 

2 0 

2 5 

1 0 

1 7 

2 5 

2 0 

Aj?e in years 

50 

45 

55 

45 

37 

50 


3 

Yield in erafes 

2 0 

2 7 

1 9 

2 5 

3 0 

2 7 

2 5 

in year . . 

35 

45 

50 

55 

45 

55 


4 

Yield in crates 

2 8 

3 0 

1 

a 5 

2 5 ■ 

1 

2 2 

27 

1 2 9 

Aji(^ in year 

50 

55 

1 

45 j 

] 

40 

25 ! 55 


i 

5 1 

! 

Vield in crates 

■ '1 

1 2 

2 0 

1 s j 

_ i 

1 5 

O ‘J 

2 3 

. .. 

1.0 

J 0 

Age in y(‘ars 

35 

45 

40 1 

50 

55 

27 


i 

6 i 

I 

^"leld in crates , 

2 5 

2 0 j 


2 7 

1 H 

3 0 

2 1 

Agt* in y(‘ars . . | 

•15 ! 

50 1 

1 

55 ' 

40 j 

35 1 45 



'rABLE \ii -Floinenng, fruiting and ripening %n 


Ty[)e, 

Jluie flowered. 

Date fruited. 

Dat<‘ ripened. 

1 

June 20 

August 3 

October 30 

2 

June 20 

August 3 

Novemb(‘r 0 

3 

June 20 

i j 

August 3 

October 30 

4 

June 30 

August 3 

Noveniticr 9 

5 

June 20 

1 

1 August 3 

! 

October 30 

d 

- .... . 1 

June 20 

August 3 

! 

October 30 


Table — Flavor, qualify and need character ini i.e. 






Tyiu‘. 

Plavor. 

Quality. 

SihhI. 

1 

faintly a(4d 

poor 

large seeded 

2 

very poor 

very poor 

seedy 

3 

good 

good 

less seedy than type 2 

4 

excellent 

excellent 

77 per cent seedless 

5 

sweet 

good 


6 

sweet 

fair 



Previously, Be Leon (1) reported practically the same six types. 
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Of the above types, No. 3 and No. 4 are very desirable for multiplication, and 
those interested should follow this work up and try to obtain seeds or vegetative 
parts of these trees for propagation. Types ,Nos. 1, 2, .3 and 4 wen^ found in the 
plantation of Mr. Mariano Noble in barrio Ibabang Sungi, Lilio, Laguna. Type 
No. 4 was also represented by trees owned by Mrs. Luisa of Sta. (^ruz, Laguna, 
and in 1919 in charge of Mr. Pedro Pondiga, ))arrio C-aluinpang, Nagcarlang, 
Laguna. Trees of Type No. 5 were found in the plantation of Mr. Est(d)an Vil- 
larin, Paete, Laguna, and of Mr. Vicente lluenaseda, Ibabang Sungi, Lilio, Lagu- 
na. Trees of No. G were found in the lot of Mr. Santiago de la Pcfia, Ibabang 
Sungi, Lilio, Laguna. 

It is not known at present if those types are able to reproduce* tla'ir forms by 
seeds. 

Factors which rtiay cloud hereditary variability . — In plantations, like those 
in the Philippines, in which the trees are not placed at reguhu* distances, it may 
be ne(te.ssary in a comparative study of trees to omit those which an* conspi- 
cuousl}" at an advantage as to space. Other factors in a plantation which may 
cause some trees to be apparently, even if not truly, better than oihev trees, arc 
slight shade, and )>etter soil, whi(*h i.s believed to be clay loam with fair drainage. 

SOME IMPORTANI' ENEMIES 

It is to be regretted that, a number of known desirable trees have dic'd or arc 
soon to die due to the etTcct of parasitism of the Loranthus. It is to be wondered 
why the owners of the lanzon trees do not take early steps to kill this parasite 
to save tht'ir trees. Another serious cause of the death of lanzon trees is api)arent- 
ly an attack ])y some weevil on the bark, causing gradual d('ath of the branches 
and ultimately of the whole trc'e. An example of a tree thus affected is found 
near the residence of the manager of the Hacienda Calauang. ITk* writer ac- 
companied Dr. Uichaiico, of the Entomology Department of this C?olk*ge, to the 
pla(*e for the purpose of studying the pest. liis(‘cts living in or below the bark 
were* eolh'cied and undoubtedly a study of tlu'se specimens is underway. Profes- 
sor Kaymundo, of the Agronomy D(*paitment, claims that in Pila his lanzon 
trees once suffered from a similar if not identical troubh' am! that an eftVetive 
control which lie discoven'd, and possibly jiracticed by other lanzon owners, is 
to meiely clean tlu' trunk and branches lusing the ordinary natives broom. The 
Departments of Boianv and Entomology should find in llu'sc two serious ene- 
mies of the lanzon an inviting field of investigations along very pracli(*al and 
immediate lines. 


ASEXUAL PROPAGATlOxN OF THE T.ANZON 
For those wdio may want to hybridize lanzon or propagate it asexually, 
it is necessary to remark that fifteen trials to root (aittings made in this College 
failed. Several hard wood cuttings calloused but none made roots. Mar- 
cottaging, however, was successful, the I'ootiiig in this case requiring about 
134 days from the time of setting. It is said that plants produced by ('hincse 
layering, or air layering, conic to bearing earlier than those pro[)agatod by s('(m1s, 
the plants grown from the latter producing fruits not earlier than 12 t<j 15 velars 
of age. A distinct advance in the vegetative propagation of lanzon has been 
made by the Bureau of Agriculture. Wester (2) recorrumiuds cleft or sidt' graft- 
ing, and the use of well matured, but not of old growth, scion which is preh'iably 
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6«8 centimeters long, about a centimeter in diameter and inserting it in a stock 
6-10 centimeters above ground. Mr. S. Capistrano, in charge of the Singalong 
Experiment Station, and his assistant, Mr. I. Victorio, have also demonstrated 
that grafting may b(» done easily with lanzon. The trunk of the stock used has 
a diameter of about one centimeter or more and it is said that about 70 per cent 
success is ot)taine(l. Trials of Imdding have been practical failures. Because 
seedlings of santol, Sandoricum koetjape (Burm. f.) Merr., which belongs to the 
same family as the lanzon, may be grown very easily in abundance, attempts 
were made to graft lanzon on seedlings of this species. No success, however, 
has yet been obtained, but the thing is not considered at present as impossible. 
The trials were made during the hot season and it is suspected that too much Inuit 
was one of the factors which contributed to the failure of the scion to set. This 
work is wTapped up with great possibilities as santol seedlings are produced even 
naturally in great numbers, while lanzon seedlings are very slow growing and 
very difficult to grow. 

SEAHC^HINO FOR SEEDLESS BUD MUTATIONS 

Correlation between degree of seedless and f<hape of fruit.- -Thii^ lanzon sea- 
son, the Division of Clenetics has made the beginning of a direct attempt to dis- 
cover seedless bud mutations. This work is partly being carried out by Mr. 
J. Pagsolingan, a senior student, and consists in going to those plantations in 
which highly s(^edless forms are known to exist, and sampling the bramdies of 
individual trees. Trees in other, previously imexamined plantations are also 
studied. As soon as a fruit in a given bunch of a branch is found with even a 
single seed, the test is considered sufficient to demonstrate that the branch in 
question was not a seedless bud mutation. 

In this method of sampling, the sample fruit is opened. For this reason, 
the method is more or less (jxpensive and it becomes necessary to have a less ex- 
pensive one. 

It is believ(*d one such method has been discovered which consists in using 
a particular shap(‘ of the fruit as an index of entire seedlessness. It has been 
found that any asymmetry is a good indication of the pr(\sence of one or 
more secnled sections in tin*, fruit, the larger side being the seedy portion. Sym- 
metry may indicate complete seediness or complete seedlessness. If the fruit 
is symnu'trieal from all angles and at the same time the stem half is distinctly 
elevated in one or several parts which correspond to the sections inside, the fruit 
is more or h^ss comph‘tely seedy. The elevation is due to the presence of the 
seed which is always found occupying the stem half more than it does the basal 
half of the seedy section. On the other hand, if the symmetry is accompanied 
by a (‘ertaiii pointedness or a tapering appearance or the complete absence of 
the distinct elevation on the stem half, the fniit may safely be considered as 
entirely seedless. By seedless in this case is meant the absence of the hard ker- 
nel mainly constituting the seed. Seedless segments possess merely a trace of 
the seed coat which in this case looks more like the ‘‘rags'^ found in the center of 
the fruit, and is brownish, standing in clear contrast with the transparent edible 
portion of the fruit. The question has been raised whether absence of elevations 
may not result also from overcrowding of the fruits in a bunch. It is considered 
at present that crowding does not exist to such an extent as to prevent the pro- 
duction of elevations due to seediness. 
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Entire absence of seed is also generally correlated with small size. How- 
ever, whether the fruits are small or larger, if they are entirely seedless, the cor- 
relation between shape and scedlessness still holds. It would be enlightening 
to report here that the correlation between seedlessness and symmetry of fruit 
was determined mathematically for 478 fruits, using Yule’s formula, 
and this correlation was found to be + 0.741, a very significant index, with a 
probable error of 0.014. The 478 fruits were first grouped into non-vsymme- 
trical and symmetrical classes. Each group was then examined for seedlessn(\ss 
and there were found (a) 208 non-symmetrical, seeded, (b) 102 non-syinmetri- 
cal, seedless, (c) 39 symmetrical, seeded, and (d) 129 syinrnotrical, seedl(‘ss. It 
will be seen that the correlation is not perfect, but it is very significant, there 
being a greater error in the (*orrelation between non-symmetry and seedodness 
than in between symmetry and seedlessness. With the above correlation known 
it should be possilde for a retail buyer to select seedless fruits. The habit of 
selecting seedl(‘ss fruits in buying should be taught to the people, foi* once 
adopt(‘d, it may create a big demand for seedless fruits only, and this condition 
will help in improvement of the lanzon fruit. 

Pa rthe nocar py and seedlessnesti . — There is a problem whi(;h is to be faced in 
the search for seedless bud mutations. This problem is the presence or abs(*nee 
of j)arthenoearpy in lanzon. Obviously, if the lanzon is parthenoearpic, that 
is, if it is capable of producing the fruit without pollination, thereby producing 
seedless fruits, then, even if a seedless branch is found, th(‘re is still the (piestion of 
whet her this seedlessness is a case of bud mutation or ora* merely of parthenocarpy. 
If the latter, then the branch or the new plant that may be grown from this may 
be expected to be seeded the moment pollination takes part during blooming. 

It is therefoiH' necessary to study parthenocarpy in the lanzon. The fact that 
in a given fruit several sections are found seedless while the remaining ones are 
seedy may be a good indication that the lanzon is parthenoearpic. Aloreovan*, 
it is known that when fruiting suffers from the effect orbad weather or typhoons, 
the fruits produced under this condition are invariably seedless, whereas tlie same; 
tree under normal conditions produces both seeded and seedless fruits in a bunch. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
Plate 1 

Fig. 1. — Lanzon fruits showing their relative position in the bunch 

Fig. 2. — (a) A cluster of flower buds, (h) A elustcr of undiTsized fruits resulting from the 
effect of typhoon. These fruits were seedless. 

Fig. 3. — (a) A group of asymmetrical fruits .showing elevated, .seedy scetions (h) A grou]) ( f 
symmetrical fruits, symmetry being indicative of entire seedlessne.s.s. (f' Segments of fruits 
showing seed, (d) Segments which are seedless and showing tra(‘es of sc^edcoat inside, but 
none of the hard kernel of the seed. The seeds removed from the sections and tiie rags or 
traces of the seed coat are shown in (e) and (f) resjK*ctively. 







COLLEGE AND ALUMNI NOTES 
Pedro L. Montellano, ’15, who was once a member of the staff in the CUiern- 
istry Department of this College is now in charge of Animal Husbandry in the 
Central Luzon Agricultural School at Mufioz, Nueva Ecija. Mr. Montellano, 
as may be recalled, resigned from his position in the College to accept a post in 
the Bureau of Education. He was sent as a government pensionado from the 
Bureau of Education to specialize in Animal Husbandry at the University of 
Wisconsin where he was conferred the degree of Master of Science in 1921. From 
there he went to Cornell University where he stayed another year, specializing 
in Rural Education. He arrived in Manila on June 7, 1922. 


Joaquin J, Gonzalez, ’19, writes that he is now the proud father of a baby 
boy born on September 13, 1922. Mr. Gonzalez after his graduation went to 
farming. He is now in charge of a farm of over one thousand heudares. 


Severn G. Yap, ’21, was married to Miss Asuncion Montesclaros of C'abalian, 
Leyte, in August 12, 1922. Mr. Yap is now the technical agricultural assistant 
to the Provincial Governor of Lanao. 


Basilio F. Ponce, ’22, is the head landscape gardener of the City of Manila. 
His present address is No. 6, Interior, Cabral 8t.. Ermita, Manila. 


Pedro R. Hernais, ’22, recently left for Baguio to accept a position in the 
Bureau of Education. He expects to teach Biology and Geometry in the Baguio 
High School. Mr. Hernais was a graduate student in this College before' he left. 


Caspar Lindayag, ’19, passed aw'ay, on Be'ptember 27, at the Philippine 
General Hospital. He had contracted a fever while taking part in the locust 
campaign at Nueva Ecija. 
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IlERPETOLOGK^AL FAUNA OF MOUNT MAKILINCF 

By Kdwaud 11. Tailor 

Tlie faunal survey which has been proposed for the Mount Makiliiifij Forest 
Resenve is a noteworthy plan. In view of this pioposcnl surv(\v it seems worth 
while to record a list of species of the amphibia, turtl(‘s, liz.ards, and snakes now 
known to occur on Mount Makiling and about its base. 

The following records are based on collections of the (Vdlege of Agriculture 
and the Forc'st School, made by the faculties and students of the two institutions; 
and on various collections made by me at intervals bidwi'cn 1914 and 1922. 

The list of sjiecies represents the (characteristic reptilian and amphibian 
fauna but it should not be regarded as (*omphde. It is (pnt(' jirobable that other 
known species as well as new specii^s will be found to occur on tlu* mountain. 
F(‘w collections have b(?en made at high el(‘vations, and it is tiuu'e that th<‘ col- 
lector will probalily tind nu^st specie's as are iiK'luded in tin* Makiling fauna and 
not recorded in this list. 


TURTLES 

Cyclcmy^ amboifmifiis (Gaudin). 

This turtle is not uncommon along the Alolawin, a small creek which flows 
through the campus of the (-olU'ge of Agriculture. 8p(‘cim(*ns an' occasionally 
found away from water in the forest. Males and females show much variation 
in the shape of the carapace' but th(\v are uniform in head markings. Many 
speciim'iis collected. 

AMPHIBIANS 

Knj (o species of afnp/uMans found on Mount Mak'Uing. 

I'^pper jaws with teeth (Family hanio.®). 

b‘ Tongue oval, entire, without a notch in posteriijr part - ( IXYCiLOssis 
LiEVis Gunther. 

b® Tongue de<'ply notched behind. 

c’ Toes more or l(\ss webbed, with or without, pads on toes and fingi'rs; 
no web between fingers, 
d* No pads on toes or fingers. 

e^ No free skin flap on outer side of fifth too and ni(‘fatai>us 
— Rana MooDiEi Taylor. 

d® Small rounded pads on tips of toes and fingers. 


I Experiment Station Contribution N(i» lOlJ. 
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c* Toes almost fully webbed; no dorsolateral dermal folds; 
no distinctive spot on tympanum; very large frogs — 
Rana MAGNA Stejneger. 

e* Toes about three-fourth webbed; narrow dorso-lateral 
folds present in both young and adults; a distinctive 
spot on tympanum; medium size™ Rana woodworthi^ 
Taylor. 

e* Toes about two-thirds webbed, no dorsolat(»ral folds; 
two bronze or cream colored dorso-lateral stripes, usually 
meeting on tip of snout — Rana similis ((Uinther). 
c’ Toes strongly webbed; fingers with or without webs; tips of digits 
of hands and feet, with very broad adhesive disks; arboreal frogs. 

(b Fingers with well developed wel); bodv mottled gray or reddish 
brown — Polypedates pardalis (Gunther). 

(I® Fingers almost entirely without web; body marked with six 
longitudinal dark stripes or with a few scattered spots— Poly- 
pedates LETicoMYSTAX (Gravenhorst ) . 
c^ Fingers and toes with rounding tips and without webs. 

(h Elongate, narrow, curved, folds on shoulders beginning be- 
hind eye; gray to reddish above, dark on sides of head and 
body -C'ouNUFEH coRRTTCATTis (Duin^ril). 
d* Nuuktous rounded or elongate tulxTcles on back; extremely 
variabl(‘ in color and markings — (''ornufer meykui (Gunther), 
a’ No teeth in upper jaw (Family brevicipitid^.). 

b^ Fingers and toes with small rounded tips— Kaloxfla picta (Ribron). 
b^ Fingers dilated at tii)S into broad truncate disks — Kaloula baleata 
(Muller). 

Family RANID.F 

Osi/glossta lauu’s (iuntlu'r. 

This species is found in the mountain streams and in ram pools sc^attered 
through the forest. The frogs are almost invariably found in water or among 
rotting l(‘av(*s about the forest. I have collected numerous specimens up to 
nearly 500 imders elevation. They probably occair at higher elevations. 

Rana moodiei Taylor. 

This species is confined to the lowlands. It is not rare along Molawin 
creek. I have never found it at an elevation higher than the I^'orest School. 
Many specimens collected. 

Rona viitigera Wiegmann. 

This species, like the preceding, is a lowland form, usually found in moist 
.situations. I have never taken it at an elevation higher than the Forest 
ychool. 

Rana magna Stejneger. 

This large species is found along the mountain brooks and streams. The 
adults reach a large size. They are usually seen perched along the banks of the 
streams. They take to the water at the least disturbance, and remain under 
water several minutes. Several specimens collected, 

i The deaenption ot this apocioii im in pres^ in Philippine Journal of Science. 
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Rana woodworihi Taylor. 

This species is common along the mountain streams at low elevation. I 
collected an excellent series in one of the streams running about midway between 
Camp Eldridge and the College of Agriculture. The stream was nearly dry and 
the frogs had congregated in the small stagnant pools. Many specimens taken. 

Rana similis (Gunther). 

Los Banos is the type locality of this species. 

I have collected a number of specimens in the small stream which empties 
into Laguna do Hay near Los Bafios. They are usually found near water, con- 
cealed under logs, r()(‘.ks or heavy undergrowth. They rarely take to water to 
escape capture, and if they do enter the water, they do not remain below the vsur- 
face any considerable length of time. In color they are bronze to blackish above, 
with two creaTU or yellow lines along each side of the body. Many si)ecimens 
taken. 

Pohfpcdatfs pardnlifi (Gunther). 

I have examined only a single specimen of this rare frog from Mount Maki- 
ling. It is in th(‘ collection of the Forest School. It is a shy form, usually 
found in trees or in the axils of banana and abaca leaves. It may be identified 
easily by the webbed hand. It is a rather large form. The eggs are laid in 
})alls of yellow foam about rain pools or small brooks. 

Polypedafca Uucomydax ((irav(uihorst) . 

This is the common tree frog and occurs chiefly at low elevation. I hav(‘ 
not taken it al)ov(‘ 500 meters. The large pads on the tips of the fing('rs and toes 
make this and the preceding species easily recognized. This species, however, 
has no conspicuous web between the fingers. Specimens vary in markings. 
Many specimens have six, broad, dark lines on the baeje ; others have only a few 
irregular spots. The eggs are laid in masses of creamy white foam in the edg(> 
of water or on branches of t^ees and shrubs extending over the wat(U'. Many 
specimens taken. 

Cornufc) corrugatus (Dum^wil). 

This species probably occurs to the top of th(' mountain since I have taken 
it at a point within 200 meters of the summit. It is a woodland form and is 
rarely found in the vicinity of water. Specimens vary greatly in color. Indi- 
viduals may be either red, white, gray, orange, flesh, or brown. The regular, 
elongate folds on the anterior part of back are usually evident. Many specimens 
collee-tcd. 

Cornufer meyeri (Gunther). 

*TiOS Bafios” is given as the type locality for this species. It is very com- 
mon. The young are usually found along the streams; the adults are found 
moving about in the forest. The individuals vary greatly in color and mark- 
ings and rarely can two specimens be found that are alike. This and the pr(‘- 
ceding form may be distinguished from other Makiling frogs by the slender 
fingers and toes without widened pads or webs. They probably occur to th(' 
summit of the mountain, it is not improbable that more than one closely re- 
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lated species is represented in the large series of specimens taken, att of which 
I have designated Cornufer meyeri for want of stable characters to differentiate 
the color forms. 

Family BREVICIPITIDJ5 

Kaloula picta (Bibron). 

This narrow-mouthed toad is not uncommon at low elevations. It is noc- 
turnal in habit, usually burrowing under loose earth in th(' day time. It appa- 
rently does not approach water, save during th(' breeding season wdion many 
individuals congregate about rain pools to la.y their eggs. Many s})f‘(*imens 
collected. 

Kaloula baleata (Muller). 

This sp('cies has been reported from Los Banos. \ specimen collected by 
Dr. Meyer is in the British Museum. I collected a single very young specimen, 
w^hich I have identified as this species, in the small stream which empties into 
Laguna de Bay near Pansol. The species differs from the [)re(‘eding one in 
having broadened pads on the fingers and toes. Only these two sp<‘cimens have 
been taken. 

LIZARDS 

Key to lizards knoten from Mount Makiling. 

Body without strains except on belly (Family cjkkkonid.®). 

b^ Tips of digits not dilated; adhesive pads absent — (lYMNon.vcTyU'S 
priTLippiNious Sieindachner. 
b' Tips of digits dilated; adhesive pads present. 

c’ Body and tail with numerous low spiny tulx'rcles, (Small house 
geckoes)- Hemioactylus FRENATUS DuiiKTil and Bibron. 
c^ Body without tub(»rcles; 

d’ A flap of skin along the sides of belly — O osymbottts platy- 
TjRirs (Schneider), 
d^ No skin flap on sides of body. 

e‘ Tail semi-cylindrical without serrate edge - Pekopus 
MUTiLATus (Wiegmann). 

e“ Tail flattened wdtli serrate edg(.‘ - IIemidactylus gar- 
NOTii (Dum^ril and Bibron). 

c’ Body without rounded tubercles; latter becoming trihedral on 
tail; large geckoes {tukko ) — (iekko gecko (Linnams). 
a“ Body covered with scales. 

1)^ Tongue not forked. Head short.(Family agamid^:). 

c^ Broad lateral expansion of skin supported by ribs, used as wings 
— Draco spilopterus (Wiegmann). 
c” No dermal expansion. 

d^ Body somewhat compressed, with tail extremely long, slender; 
usually green in color; a spiny nuchal crest present in adults 
— Calotes mtarmoratus (Gray), 
d* Large lizards with a slight nasal crest; a serrate nuchal crest, 
and a fan shaped crest on tail ; crest very large in adult males 
(Iffuana, feaiubtd)— Hydrosaurus PUsTuiiOSUS (EschschoIt«>. 
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U Tongue forked; body covered with juxtaposed scales; large black and 
yellow lizards (hayawak) (Family varanid^) — Varanus salvator 
(Laurcnti). 

b® Tongue not forked; body covered with shiny imbricating scales (F'arnily 
SCINCIDiE). 

o' Scales with numerous low keels. 

d^ No postnasal scale; body scales iridescent, with 5 or 7 keels— 
Mabuya multicarinata (Gray) 

(P A post nasal scale; body scales olive to olive brown, with 3 or 5 
keels. Females sometimes with small light dots on sides of 
body — Mabtty'a multifasciata (Kuhl). 
c^ Scales smooth. 

(b Legs well dev(‘loped, pentadatdyl. 
e^ No supranasals. 

f^ Prenal scales enlarged. 

g^ No enlarged nuchal scales prestmt ; brown color; 
terrestrial. 

h^ Form diminutive; length about 75 mm. No 
distinct lateral stripes; uniform light brown 
— Sphenomorphus steerei Stejneger. 
h^ Form small; length about 110 mm.; dis- 
tinct lateral stripe— Sphenomorphus cur- 
TTROsTRis Taylor. 

lb Size large; length 250mm.; broken lateral 
dark line present or absent — S phenomor- 

PUUS .TAOORI JAOORT (Pctcns). 

g^ Nuchal scales present; small size; length 110 
mm. A median golden line; arboreal — Leio- 
LEPisMA PULCHELLUM Gray, 
f Preanals not enlarged; arboreal ; reaching a length of 
270 mm. — Dasia smaragdinum (Lesson), 
e' Supranasals present; a large s})ecies attaining a length 
of 300 mm. Large spots on sides in a longitudinal row 
— Otosauuus (Htmingii Gray. 

d^ Limbs pentadactyl, poorly developed; digits very small; 
scales hard, shiny; a burrowing form — Brachymeles bou- 
LENGERi Taylor. 

d'^ Limbs minute, without digits — B rachymeles bonita: 1)u- 
ra^ril and Bibron. 

c^ Scales with a single heavy keel; semi-aquatic skinks; length 190 — 
Tropidophorus grayi Gunther. 

Family GEKKONID.E 
Gymnodactylus philippmicuH Steindachner. 

Occurs in the forest under logs, and under loose bark of treef . It is, so far 
as I know, never found in houses. It may be easily distinguished from other 
geckoes by the long slender digits terminating in sharp claws, and in the absence 
of adhesive laminae under the toes. 
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Hemidaciylus garnotii Dum^rll and Bibron. 

A rare species of house gecko. Only one specimen collected. 

Hemidaciylus frenatus Dum^ril and Bibron. 

Common in the houses and in lowland forest. Many speciineUvS collected. 
This species is the one most frequently found in the houses. 

Cosymhoius platyurus (Schneider). 

A common house gecko. It is rarely if ever found in the fon^sl. It may be 
easily distinguished by th(' loose flap of skin along the side's of abdomen. Many 
specimens collected. 

Peropus nmtilatus (Wiegmann). 

A common gecko found in houses. It is also eoi mon in lowland fortist. 
Many specimens collected. 

Ckkko gecko (Linuicus) 

The call of this large gecko may be heard in the forest at low elevations, 
and not infrequently in the houses. It is widely known in the Philippine dialects 
as io-co or tuk-ko. It is probably confined to the lowlands everywhere in the 
Philippines. Many (collected. 

Family AC,AMID.E 
Draco spilopierus (Wiegmann). 

This species of flying lizard is not rare in the lowland fon'st. I collected 
several specimens in the trees near the nursery of the Fores! S(;hool. So far as 
is known it is the only species of Draco on Mount Makiling. Males and females 
differ considerably in color and markings. Many collected. 

Calotes marmoratus (Gray). 

This species has been collected several times about the base of Mount Maki- 
ling. Nowhere does it seem common. It is usually found in trees or shnibs, 
rarely descending to the ground. The usual color is bright green. However, 
color changes are made with great rapidity, and a bright green specimen may 
bet^ome a dull brown in a few minutes. Males and females differ in the height 
of the dorsal spiny crest. 


Family VAKINID.E 

Varanus salvaior (Laurenti). 

This large hayawak is common on Mount Makiling at low elevation. It 
is a widely distributed form. Only a few specimens have been collected, although 
numerous specimens have been observed. It is not improbable that more than 
one specie's occurs. 


Family SCINCID.E 
Mabuya multicarinaia (Gray). 

This species is a very common ground lizard. It occurs up to an elevation 
of at least 1200 meters. It may be distinguished from the following species of 
Mabuya by its brilliant iridescent coloring and by the yellow or cream stripe on 
the side of head and body. 
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Mabuya niultifasciata (Kuhl). 

This species is common only at low elevations. I have not collected it above 
300 meters. It rarely if ever climbs trees. Many specimens taken. 

Sphenomorphus jagori jagori (Peters). 

Species of this genus differ from Mabuya in the absence of keels on the 
scales. The typical form of this species is found on the mountain usually along 
the streams or under logs in the forest. It 0 (icurs up to an elevation of 1000 meters. 
It is very much larger than the two following specues of th(^ genus. It is not 
improbable thai. two forms of this species occur on the mountain. Many speci- 
mens taken. 

Sphenomorphus curtirostris Taylor. 

This small specif\s is not rare on the loweu’ third of flit* mountain. I have 
(iullecbid it most, fn^^uently along mountain stn'anis. The specim(*ns rarely 
exceed a length of 110 millimeters. Then' are usually two dark stripe's pre'sent 
along the sides. Many specimens collecte'd. 

Sphenomorphus sleerei Stejnegc'r, 

This diminutive form is common at low (‘levations. It is found in the fore'st 
und('r leaves and along the streams. 1 collected a large scries of specime'ns in 
a dry gully lU'ar ('amp Eldridgc during April and May. This speeaes rarel\' ex- 
ceeds a length of 70 millimeters, 

Otosaunis CAvmingi (Iray. 

This is the largest skink found in the Philippines. It resembles Spheno- 
morphus jagori but the lateral stripe is broken into large s})ots. It runs through 
the forest making much noise and very rarel}^ ascends trees. It appears to liv(.‘ 
in burrows. I have collected one specimen along tlie trail abov(' the Forest 
School and have observed others near Los Banos. 

Dasia smaragdinnm (Lesson). 

This species is common in coconut tr(*es in the lowlands about the base of 
mountain and in forest low on the mountain. Its green color and slow delibe- 
rate movements on tree trunks makes it conspicuous. It attains a length of 
200 millimetej’s. Many spt'.cimens collected. 

Leiolepisma pulch(dlum (Gray), 

This diminutive tree skink is not rare in low forest, 'Fhe brilliant golden 
or cream lin<^ along the middle of the back makes it rather conspicuous in spite 
of its small size. It is usually found moving about on the trunks of large trees 
within two or three meters of the ground. Many specimens (‘ollected. 

Tropidophorus grayi Gunther. 

This large skink, having extremely rough spiny scales over the entire dorsal 
surface, is common along the streams. It is usually found under partly sub- 
merged rocks or logs. Specimens are usually dull, dirty brown. The young have 
dull light bars on the back. Many specimens taken. 
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Bradujmeles boulerigeri Taylor. 

This species is found usually in the forest under rotting logs or trash col- 
lected a])out the base of trees. It is a burrowing form. The shiny, smooth 
scales, and the short limbs make the species easily recognized. Several speci- 
mens taken. 

BrachymvhH honitw Diimeril and Bibron. 

A single specimen of this species was taken under a rock near the water- 
fall abr)V(' Los Banos. It is a rare, burrowing species, without digits on the very 
diminutive limbs. 

SNAKES 

Key to snakes knomifrom Mount Makiling 

a' Teeth in upp(‘r jaw only. Small worm-like burrowing snakes with eye 
concealed under a scale (Family typhloptd^). 

Dimuni tive form, uniform gray or brown. Length about 185 mm. 
(Smallest species) — Typhlops braminus (Daudin.) 
b‘ Larger form reaching a length of 250 mm. 

c^ Nasal scale completely divided — Typhlops luzonensis Taylor, 
c'* Nasal scale not completely divided; black above reddish below — 
Typhlops kober Boettger. 
a^ Teeth in both jaws. 

b' Vestiges of hind limbs, very large snakes reaching a length of 9 meters 
(Family boid.e) — Python reticulatus (Schneider) 
b* No vestiges of hind limbs (Family natricidas). 

c^ Head covered with numerous small scal(‘s; no wideiu'd scales on 
belly; aquatic— Chersydrits oranijlatus (Schneider). 

(‘* Head covered with larg(‘ regular plates. Ventral scal(\s on belly 
widened. 

d^ No fangs or enlarged grooved teeth in upper jaws. Non- 
poisonous. 

e’ Scales in 25 rows. liurge, green or bluish green snake 
reaching a length of two m(‘ters — Gonyosoma oxy- 
(’EPiiALiJM (Boie). 

e^ Scales in 21 rows. Large brownish snake reaching a 
length of one and one-fourth m(d.ers — Elaphe ery"- 
iiiRiTRA (J^umeril and Bibron). 
if Scales ill 19 rows. 

f^ Scales ke(‘led; belly with numerous irregular rows 
of black dots- NATRix sPiLociASTER (Boie). 
f Scales keeled; belly with a single row of black dots 
c)n outer edges of ventral scales — Natrix barbquri 
Taylor. 

e^ Scales in 17 rows. 

f^ Slender, elongate snake with upper surface trans- 
versed by about 80 dark bands — Haplonodon 
PHiLiPPiNENSis Griffin. 

f Short snake, rather dull brown in color; belly with 
numerous black triangular spots — Cyolocorus lin- 
EATus (Reinharat). 
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f Short, moderately stout snake, usually lavender 
or brownish purple with a light reticulation, and 
a more or less definite nock band — Lycodon axjli- 
cus (Linnaais). 

f‘ A short, stout species, the body traversed by eighten 
to twenty dark purplish spots usually edged witli 
black; belly usually pinkish- Holauch is ancoiujs 
(Girard). 

r A short-, slender, r(‘(ldish-})rowii species with a few 
small, scattered, black spots on the anterior fourth 
of body; belly pink to orange — H ouxiUKRRttm 
PH iLiPPiNiiM Gunther. 

e*^ Scales in 10 rows. A large snake reaching a length of 
about one and one half meters. (The only Luzon spe- 
cies having an even number of scale rows)'-"ZA()CYs 
LUZONENsis Gunther, 
e'’ Scales in 15 rows. 

f' A slender greenish snake, Ihe skin ludween the scales 
blue; arboreal; median scale row enlarged — Den- 
DROPHis PicTus (Gmelin). 

P A small snake with a seri(\s of large whitish bands 
disappearing in adult. -“Oxyrhabdixim sp. 
e' Scales in 13 rows. 

f^ An arborcial snake, the median scale row not en- 
larged; greenish with distinct longitudinal black 
lines on tlu' posterior part of the body — Dendrk- 
LAPUis TERRiFuars (Petei*s). 

f A very small, burrowing sp('(‘ies reaching a length 
of about 205 mm. — ('alamaria cjervaisii Dumeril 
and Bibron. 

<b No fangs, but enlarged grooved t(*eth ])resent in thc' posterior 
part of maxilla; slightly poisonous but not dangerous. 

Scales in 15 rows. 

f^ A very slender, grayish snake peppenal over with 
minute black dots; arboreal -Duxo phi ops philip- 
pitsta Boulenger. 

r Slender green snake with a white line on e«’ich sid(' 
of the belly. Hc'ad very long [Dahon iHilaij) Dry- 
opHis PREOCU LARIS Taylor. 

f Long slender gray or buff colored snake v(n*y smihir 
to preceding species — Dryophis oriskx'S Taylor, 
c® Scales in 17 rows. 

f^ Slender elongated tree snakes, with a row of leddish 
flower-shaped spots along the middle of back; a[)ical 
pits present in each dorsal scale — C^rysopelka or- 
NATA (Shaw). 

f* Short, gray, mottled species, semi-arboreal — Psam- 
MODYKASTBS PtJLVEinjLENTX7S (Boic). 
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f* Scales in 19-25 rows. 

Scales in 19 rows; Vjlack, with 80-90 cream or 
w’hito rings — BoKiA dendropiiila divergens 
T aylor.^ 

g* Scales in 21 rows; yellow-brown with indefinite 
dark blotches; a long, extremely slender snake 
— Boiga angulata (Peters), 
g'* Scales in 25 rows. A large form usually with 
a series of largo brown blottthos on the upper 
part of the body; buff forms without spots are 
sometimc's found — HouiA gynodon (Boie) 

(P Enlarged fangs in the anterior ])art of maxilla. Deadly 
poisonous. (Family klapeda^:). 

e^ Scales m 15 rows. Large siiakis naiching a kuigth (»f 
four meters (king cobra)— Naja uannah (C'antor). 
e‘‘ Scales in 21 rows. Reaching a Icmgih of a little more 
than one meter— Naja naja philippinknsjs Taylor. 
(•' Head large, triangular, covered with numerous small sc'ales (Fami- 
ly GROTALiD^). Larg(‘ fangs present. Tail short. Usually 
green with or without brown spots— TniMEREsruus flavoma- 
( ulatukS (Gray). 

Family TYPHLOPIDAJ 
Typhlops hr a mi n m ( Daudin ) . 

This small burrowing snake is found in the lowlands, usually in the earth 
or under logs. It rarely attains a length of more than 150 mm. It is usually 
known as odto-odto or by some variant. A few speciimms collected. 

Typhlopa liizonenHis Tayloi*. 

A single specimen, the type, was colh'cted on the mountain abov(' the Forest 
School. 

Typhlopti ruber Boettger. 

One specimen of this rare species was cr)llected at an elevation 000 meters 
under a small decaying log. The species is usually bronzy-black above and 
reddish brown on sides and belly. The tail is ))roader than long and is of greater 
diamet(‘i- than the head. 

Family BOID.E 

Python retuulataa (Schneider). 

I have collected no specimens. There are, however, specimens present in 
the Oollegc of Agriculture collection and in that of the Forest School. This 
sp(*cies is usually known as mwa. It attains a length of about thirty feet. 

Family NATRKTD.E 
Cherny drus granulatm (Schneider). 

This species is confined to Laguna de Bay and small streams which empty 
into it. An aquatic snake distinguished by the absence of broad ventral scales. 
Adults are dirty lead color, sometimes showing dull white spots. 
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Nairix spilogaster (Boie). 

This species is found in the lowlands; it probably does not extend up to any 
considerable elevation on the mountain. It' is a common snake usually known 
as ahas palaking. Several specimens taken. 

Natrix barbouri Taylor. 

A single young specimen which I have identified as Ix'longing to this species 
is in the (jollection of the College of Agricultures It may ])e distinguished from 
the preceding species by its having a single row of dots on the outer part of the 
ventral scales instead of sev(Tal irregular rows. Probably very rare. 

Cydocorus lincatus (Reinhardt). 

A short dark snake with triangulai- black spots on the belly. It is usually 
found under logs or under leaves in the forest. It is a ground species, never 
entering the trees. A f(‘W specimens takeii. 

Oxyrhabdium leporm it rn ( ( Ui Ji ther) . 

Two sp('cimens of this rare sf)ecies liave been f(jund. The young an' dark 
and have white bands; the adults area dull uniform blue. Medium sized speci- 
mens show traces of the light bands. One specinu'ii was tak(‘n at an elevation 
of 780 meters. 

llaplonodon phili ppinensis Griffin. 

A singk* specimen of this rare s})ecies was taken on the mountain. It is 
an ai’borcal species with a large number of irregular blown sjiots separated by 
narrow, lighter interspaces. 

Lycodon aubem (Limueiis). 

Several specimens have Ihm'h colh'cted on the gj-ounds of the Agriculture 
Gollege. It is often found in houses. It is commonly known as alias tolog. It 
is not rare. In my work on Philippine snakes it is n'hnred to the genus Ophites, 

Ilolarchvs ancorus (Girard). 

Tlu're are specimens of this ground sj)eci(\s in the colh'ction of the C'ollege 
of Agriculture taken, presumably, at low elevation, TIk' s]X'cies is usually of 
lavender color with dark purple, or black spots on the back. Tlu'rc is an anchor- 
shaped mark on the head. 

Dendrophis pictus (Gmeliii). 

This slender, green, arboreal species is common at low elevations. It may 
be easily distinguished from the following species by tlu* abseu(*e of dorsal and 
lateral stripes on body and tail and fifteen instead of thirteem scale rows around 
the body. 

Dendrelaphis terrificus (Peters). 

This arboreal species has been collected along the small gully ]:)aek of Cam[) 
Eldridgo. There are also specimens in the College of Agriculture collection. 
The species resembles the preceding species, but it has several stripes which are 
absent in Dendrophis pictus. A few specimens taken. Not ia,re. 
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Gonyosoma oxycephalum (Boio). 

This large, green, arboreal species reaches a length of two meters. Several 
specimens are in tlu' collections of the Forest School and College of Agriculture. 
Four specinicns are in my collection. It probably occurs up to the summit 
of Mount Makiling. 

Elaphc cryihrura (Dumeril and Bibroii). 

This species is common in the lowlands. It is a terrestrial form and it is 
freqiKuitly confused with the cobras. It is of drab-brown or reddish-brown color. 
It is entirely harmless, and feeds on small mammals. Several specimens col- 
lected, 

Zaocyfi luzonensis Gunther. 

A single adult specimen of this large species was collected during 1921 by 
a student of the Forest School. This species is extremely rare, only about half 
a dozen spetnmeiis being known. It differs from Elaphe erythrura in having the 
postcj'ior fourth of the body and tail blackish in color, or blackish, with small 
yellow-brown spots on most of the caudal scales. 

Calamaria gervauii DuiiK^ril and Bibron. 

Several speciimms of this small burrowing form have been collected at the 
College. It is sometimes called ahas-na-cuyoy, 

liologhcrrum philippinum Gunther. 

I collected a specimen of this rare species on the mountain above Los Banos. 
It was found curled under a log in a moist place. It is reddish to reddish brown 
above*, with a few scattered spots on the anterior part of the body. The belly 
is usually a bright orange. A terrestrial form. 

Dryophiops philippina Boulenger. 

Several si)(‘(‘iinens of this slender, inconspicuous snake have been collected. 
It is strictly arboreal in habit. The color is drab to gray with numerous minute 
black dots usually present on the dorsal surface. Not rare. 

Cnjmpelai oniata (Shawj 

S(*veral sp(‘(*imens of this arboreal snake have been collected. There is 
ut^uidly a s('ri(\s of flower-shuped yvaI spots present on the median line of the body 
by which it may be ('asily distinguished. 

Dryophis praveuJaris Taylor. 

This slender green snake known as the dahon palay is not uncommon. It 
is not deadly poisonous as is commonly supposed, although some poison is prob- 
ably present. 

Dr yo phis griseus Taylor. 

This gray sp(H;ies is similar to the former species but appears to be specifi- 
cally distinct. It is an arboreal form. One specimen taken. 

Psamifmdynasies pulverulentus (Boie). 

A single specimen of tins species has been collected on Mount Makiling. 
The color varies from gray to brown with indistinct markings. It is probably 
rare on the mountain. It is a small semi-^bpreal form. 
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Boiga dendrophila divergens Taylor. 

One specimen was collected in the forest near the Foi-est School nursery. 
It is a tree or bush species apparently rare oir the mountain. The color is black 
or grayish black with very numerous yellow bands. 

Boiga angulata Peters. 

A long, slender, arboreal snake, mottled grayish in color. A single specimen 
taken. 

Boiga cynodon (Boie). 

Two young specimens were presented to me by Mr. Otto Pfiu(‘ger, In-cliarge 
of the Forest School. They were colled ed on th(i mountain sides, but the 
elevation at Avhich they were found was not n^corded. Tlu' sp(*ci(\s is a large 
arboreal form reaching a length of two meters. Probabl}-^ rare. 

Family h:LAPlD.I^] 

Naja naja philippincn>iiH Taylor. 

There ar(‘ specimens of this cobra in the colk'ction of both the Forest 
School and the Ck)llege of Agriculture. I have not collected it. The species 
attains a Iruigth of about one to one and one-half meters. It is d('adly poisonous. 
Not rarf‘. 

Naja haunah (Cantor). 

A number of specimens of the king cobra has l>een collectfsl in or lUMir the 
campus of tho College of yVgri(mltur(' and the Fortvst School nursc'ry. The 
species n^aches a length of more than four meders. It may be distinguished l)y 
the presence of two large |)ost -parietal scab's, which are absemt oi* very small in 
iVaja Jiaja pliitippinerh^hs. Deadly poisonous. 

Ilcrnibungarm callignster (Wieginanii). 

This small species is conspicuous ))y the red (or y{'Uow) and black markings 
on the belly. It is a burrowing form. Its ])ite is poisonous, not improbably 
resulting in the death of the individual bitten. Many specimens have been col- 
lected on the Agri(’ultural Colk'ge farm. Young and adult vary greatly in color. 

Family (UlOTALllTF 
l^rimerrsurus ftavoniaculatus (Gray). 

This grec'Ti viper probably never attains a length of more than ono meter. 
Its bite is poisonous usually resulting in death. 8om(' specinums hav(' a row of 
irregular brown spots along the back. The large h('ad, covered with ver\ numer- 
ous small scales, distinguishes this species. 

ADDENDUM 

.Since this paper has gone to press I have obtained a few species not inchuk'd 
oil this list. The lot includes three unidentified frogs bedonging to the gcuKUii 
Ram, Polypedates and Cornufer; one lizard OonyocephaJus httonjues, Peters. 




ANAESTHESIA IN PLANTS' 

By D. A. IIkrbekt 

Of (he Department of Plant Physiology 

Aiiaostliotios are defined as those substances which act on livinjc cells in 
{^uch a way ns to abolish temporarily those activities which we regard as niani- 
festalions of life (1). The effect of chloroform, ether, and other aiKcsthetics 
on plaids at first sight appears analogous with that produced in animal tissues, 
and on this account the term aiuesthetization is a t(Tm commonly used in de- 
scriptions of effects of these substances on vegetable life. In the following expe- 
riments, how(‘ver, proof is advanced of the absence of such an action, and the 
effects are shown to be j^roduced hy one of two causes, — either shock stimulus 
or injury stimulus. 

M ifNom pudica was th<‘ planl chosen for the experiments as it shows re- 
sponse to stimuli with ('xtreim* rapidity and also to a greater degn'e than any 
other plant. Its common occurrence as a weed was an advantage, as hundreds 
of plants wer(^ available* for the experiments. A great deal of work on this plant 
has already been performed, but owing to the fact that no epiantitative (exam- 
inations on the* effect of stimulus have* be‘(*n published, it was found nece'ssary to 
study in detail the effects of various stimuli before* proceeding with the study 
of effects of anaesthe*ties. 

Haberlandt (2) has shown that transmission of stimulus tak(*s filace* through 
tubular cedis in the phloem, which posse*ss fine* pore*s in their walls. Ib'Uioval 
of the* cortical tissue by Dutrochetj an early worker, showed that the r(*maining 
part was still capable* of transmitting, but this was shown by llalierlandt to be 
due to the incomple*t(‘ n'liioval of the* phloem; some of the tubular e*on(lu(‘ting 
ce'lls still remained intact. This removal of all the tissue (‘xt(‘rnal to the wood is 
a difficult matter owing to the* structure* of the vascular bundle in (iav(*rse .sec- 
tion, and unless a good deal of the wood is removed at the same time it can not 
})(* assurm*d with certainty that all the tubular e‘ells have b(*en removed. Jlaber- 
lanelt's theory has been (pu^stioned by Jost (3) and in order to test its truth a 
nurnbeu* of experiments were performed and repeated again and again so that 
possibility of ac(*idental inaccuracie\s was reduced to a minimum. In most cases 
about twenty-five plants were used for each (*xperiment. 

When a stem or a petiole is cut a drop of liquid appears almost immediate‘ly 
on both surfaces. In the case of the petiole this occurs to the* same e^xtent whethe*r 
the leaf is erect or re*laxed, and its appearance is too rapid to snow from which 
re'gion exudation has taken pla(*e. If this first drop is removed quickly, however, 
the next forms only slowly and with a hand lens it can be seen that llie liepiid 
emerges from the cells in the phloem region. This liquid contains a largi* amount 
of non-crystalline solid in solution and if the drop is allowed tc.) remain on *he 
end of the cut stem or petiole it evaporates and forms a fairly effective plug which 
prevents further bleeding. The turgidity in these cells must be a neH*essary con- 
dition for the transmission of stimulus. An increase of pressure at one end of 

1 Experiment Station Contribution No. 102. 
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such a system (for example, at the primary articualtion) must be transferred 
to the other (following? the same example, the secondary articulation). If the 
tubular cells have their turgidity destroyed by ^Vinging’^ the petiole with a sharp 
razor well into the xylem so that they are all cut, no transmission takes place 
when either end of th(^ petiole is stimulated. Owing to the poor transmission 
in the stem when i)roper precautions are observetl, all the following experiments 
were earrietl out on the petiole, which is much more suitable because it shows 
resfKnise more markedly. 

The decortication method of Dut rochet was tried, but to ensure the com- 
plete removal of all tubular (‘ells the pcd-iole had to be whittled until a largo 
amount of the xylem also had been removed. It w^as found that if the removal 
of thcs(‘ tubular cells was complete there was no transmission at all. The 
saiiK^ result was found wlien they were all cut by ringing Hie petiole with a razor. 
Leaflets might be scorclied or cut, and yet the primary pulvinus did not fall; 
conversely tlu' primary pulvinus might b(‘ stimulated. The abs(4i(*e of trans- 
mission in the xylem would not beprovcnl by experiments when* fch(^ petiole* was 
dexylifi(*d, because it would only prove whether or not the tissues external to 
it were active in this respect, and not that the wood was inactive. Dexylificaiion 
is a much more certain operation than removal of the tubular (‘ells. In petioles so 
treated it was shown that the rate of transmission was practi(*ally as rapid as in 
a normal leaf. It may be noted here that the* removal of th(* wood in th(^ petiole 
of the sensitive plant causes a permanent closing of the l(*af in a short time, and 
in order to avoid this and bring about the (‘rection of the l(*af after th(' (*xcitatory 
fall during the operation, the cavity wdicre the wood had be(*n was k(*pt filled 
with water. This method was very effective. 

Mon* simple than this m(‘thod of removal of tissue is tlu* method of cutting 
it through with a sharp razor. Mention has already been made to tin* (‘ft‘(*ct of 
cutting through the tubular cells, and to the fact that if a few an* left uninjured 
transmission still takes place. If the petiole,, therefon', is cut through just far 
enough to cut all the wood, a few tubular vessels will remain on the uncut side. 
Such a petiole was found capable of practically normal transmis.sion. A some- 
what dec'per cut will sever all the tubular cells while leaving pari of the cortex 
still intact. In this (^ase it was found that th(‘rc was al»solutely no transmission. 
In a nund)(jr of cases where transmission did occur after the operation, a section 
of the petioh? show(*d that the cut had not been made* deep enough, so that this 
was not (‘onflicting evidence. It is evident that such an operation cannot be 
]*(*duced to a state*, of microscopic accuracy, but sections can be made after the 
transmission test has b(*en performed, and the actual extent of the cut determined. 

These* facts, thenffore, support Haherlandt’s theory of transmission. In 
some of the experiments described below it was necessary to clamp the petiole 
of the leaf finnly; in theses eases, bearing in mind the means of transmission, it 
was necessary, then*fore, to guard against producing a ligature effect. 

A (Hmsiderable amount of data on the response of Mimom to various stimuli 
has been collected by Bose (4), and h(^ has put the wrong interpretation on a 
number of the experiments, and in others ch^alt only with the more obvious ap- 
pearances and jumped at conclusions. In the experiments to be described the 
following stimuli were studied: mechanical shock, wounding, heat, and various 
gases (intduding anaesthetics). 
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MECHANICAL SHOCK 

The effect of a mechanical shock varies with its intensity. If the terminal 
leaflets are struck they close, and if shock is sufficient the primary pulvinus, as 
well as the secondary and tertiary ones are stimulated and the whole leaf assumes 
the sleep position. The mechanism of this is sufficient to show that here we are 
not dealing with a case of transmission of stimulus. In the experiments to be 
described below the normal course in undoubted cases of transmission of stimulus 
the leaflets close first on the pinna affected, and then the other pinnae droop and 
their leaflets close; finally the primary pulvinus is affect(ul and thc^ petiole then 
droops. Th(‘ action in the case of a struck h^af is not transmissiorj of stimulus 
but is due to the fact that the stimulus is spread over the whole of the parts af- 
fected; in this case the petiole is shaken. When the petiole is so fixed that thf* 
pinnae can be struck without the petiole being shaken no movement occurs in 
the ])rimary pulvinus. Similarly when the primary pulvinus is struck the rest 
of the leaf is unaffected. In the same way if the middle of one of the pinnae is 
fasten(‘d firmly, the rest of the leaf may be struck violently without transmission 
what('V(‘r to the part beyond the clamp; and vice versa. 

WOUNDINti 

'I'he only precaution to be observed on th(‘ study of wound stimulus is the 
avoiding of shaking of the leaf or the stem. This may be avoided with certainty 
by clamping the parts firmly, but at the same time not tightly enough to produce 
a ligatun* effect. When the w^ound is made by cutting or j)ricking, an exitatory 
fall tak('s pla(*e in the leaf, and the stimulus is transmitted beyond the clamp. 
If the stem is operated on, the neighboring leaves ar(‘ afl’e(‘ted; generally the 
lower OTU* falls first, then the upper, and sometimes others further along the stem 
or the p('tiole, alsf) respond. If, however, a ligature is mad(‘ round the stem or 
th(‘ petiole, as the case may be, the stimulus is not transmitted b(‘yond it. 

Tlie rate of recovery after wound stimulus is mucir slower than that of a 
l(*af which has fallen from iri(*chanical shock, as the following tahh' shows; 

'^rAHiJo 1 — Time of complete recA)VPrij in minutcf! 

Wounded . | 17 ' 21 ! 17 [ 29 | 20 , 19 j 20 | 20 j 21 20 

Struck . ; 10 10 i 11 i 8 I H j 10 i 1 1 ! 12 ' 11 , 10 

The tiioe of r(‘covery of leaves indirectly affe(;tcd by the wounding, i.c. the l<‘af 
above or below" wdiich showed an excitatory fall, w"as the sanu' as that of which 
had been mechanically stimulated. 


Taulk 2 — Time of complete recovery in minutes 


Htruck 

1 " ' ' 

10 9 1 9 

..! . 1 .! 

11 

9 

i'll 

9 10 1 9 i 11 9 

Indirectly affected by | 
wounding 1 

9 j 10 1 10 

9 


11 j 10 I 8 , 9 1 9 


Those readings are typical of some fifty that wc'rc made. Obviously the 
effect of a wound is much more profbund than that produced by a blow . The 
pressure in the tubular cells has been reduced, so this is to be expected. 
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With regard to the intensity of the atimulus it may be remarked that the 
more violent the wounding, the more rapid the transmission. Mere cutting of the 
terminal leaflets may, for instance, result in a closing of the leaflets in one minute 
followed by the fall of the petiole a fraction of a minute later. Cutting of a 
pinna, howevc^r, results in an extremely rapid fall of the main pulvinus and an 
actual relative delay in the fall of all the pinna(‘. Some of the figures observed 
are as follows: 


Table 3. — Rate of response and recovery of injured leaves. 


Leaflets only cut. . 


Pinna cut 


1 

; Tiin(‘ of fall 
> of all tlH‘ 

i pinnae. 

Time of fall 
of primary 
pulvinus. 

Time of com- 
plete opening 
of all the 
l(‘a^ets 

1'ime of com- 
plete erection 
of primary 
pulvinus. 

()() secondH 

94 scM'onds 

600 seconds 

360 seconds 

^ 00 

94 

600 

360 

' (K) 

[ 

80 

420 

880 

1 1 second 

! S seconds 1 

420 seconds ! 

300 seconds 

; 1 

: 10 ! 

360 “ i 

300 

1 2 seconds 

10 

420 “ 1 

300 

1 2 

i 1 

780 

660 

2 “ 

1 “ i 

840 

I 720 

3 

4 “ i 

420 

, 3tK) 

! 3 

; 1 i 

300 

. 300 

i 3 

! 1 “ 

360 

' 3(K) 

4 

3 “ < 

,542 “ 

421 

1 4 

2 

400 

303 

5 

! 3 “ 1 

480 

421 


These readings were all taken at the same time on tlu' same day so that the 
plants would l)e under similar atmospheric conditions. In the case of more vio- 
lent wounding the stimulus is traiivsmitted dowp the petiole to the primary pul- 
vinus before the otln'r pinnae are afTected. It appears as if when such a stimulus 
is transferred it has not time to sidetrack to any great extent into the other pinnae 
before it has reached the primary pulvinus. If however it is weaker it passes 
into the pinnae' along the side branches of the transmission channels as rapidly 
as it does down the direct route of the petiole. 

HEAT 

The effects of heat on Mirnom pudica come under tw^o headings, first, heat 
shock, and s<'cond, heat injury. 

If the hf^at is applied gently so that the leaves are not scorched, an excita- 
tory fall is produced, resembling in all respects that produced by mechanical 
shock. The lemperature itself is not the only deciding factor, but the action 
is also influenced by the atmospheric conditions and the rate at which the heat 
is applied. If the heating is <lone by means of a lens the fall is restricted to the 
leaf heute<l, but if a candle is used a fall is fr(*quently produced in neighboring 
leaves. This is due not to transmission, but to the radiation of the heat to the 
others, in the same way that the fall of a number of leaves when one is struck 
is due to the shaking being spread over a larger space than that occupied by the 
single leaf. 
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If, however, the heat is sufficient to cause actual injury to the leaflets hoinfr 
stimulated, then the results are comparable with those produced by wounding. 
The temperature which will cause injury vaVies with individual plants but in 
normal cases varies between 60' and 70 i\ 

(;ASK8 (TN(U.PDIN(J anesthetics) 

Bo8(‘ has studied the effects of various gases on th(* irritability of Mimosa 
pudica, using for the purpose his Resonant Recorder, but has not considered it- 
from a quantitative point of view, and further adopts the generally-held view 
that the action is narcotic in some cases. Quantitative (‘xperinnmts are extreme- 
ly difficult, but even the degree of accuracy which can b(‘ attained is sufficient 
to show that the action is not narcotic. C'hloroform, ether, and ammonia are 
the gases said to act in this way; three others, hydrogen sulphide, nitrogen diox- 
ide, and sulpliur dioxid(*, which ar(‘ regarded as undoul)ted poisons, were also 
studied. 

('hloroform. Everything depends on th(‘ amount of stimulation of the leaf. 
( 'liloroforrn gas blown on to the leaf causes a fall of the same type as produced by 
mechanical shock. In Bose’s experiments the gas was introduced into a chamber 
in which the* Mimosa plant was confined. Under such (*onditions the effect is con- 
tinuous, and there is great danger of injury being produced by the prolonged 
exposure. If, how(‘ver, the gas is very dilute recovery takes place even in its pres- 
ence, thus showing that the initial response was due to the effect of shock. Pro- 
longed exposunj to the dilute* vapour of chloroform or the spraying of the leaves 
with chloroform with an atomizer gives the same result, — a fall comparable to that 
produced by a wound. There is no transmission when the amount of chloroform 
used is sufficiently small to produce no injury to the tissues. It is necessary 
to provide the treat (*d portion of the leaf with a shield which will prevent diffu- 
sion of th(* gas to other parts of the plant. When this precaution is observed 
there is not only no transmission to other leaves, but none to the part of the treat- 
ed leaf beyond the shield. As soon as injury is produced, however, the rest of 
the leaf falls. The ('ff(*ct may be felt by the others above and below it on the 
stem. 

The mechanism of the fall with excess of chloroform is similar to that pro- 
duced by wn)unding, A relatively weak injury stimulus results in the fall of the 
pinnae before the ])riinary pulvinus is affected and a stronger one in the fall of 
the primary pulvinus })efore the pinnae wdiich have not been stimulated begin to 
close*. 

In the following tabh* tlie chloroform was blown on to one j)inna of each leaf 
in a fine spray and was almost immediately removed by evaporation so that the 
additive effect of continuous stimulus was eliminated. 

An experiment as quantitative as possible was inadt* by regulating the 
amount of chloroform sprayed on to a pinna, and the time of recover) not(*(.I. 
The whole of the amount sprayed does not of eourse reach the leaflets, some ))eing 
lost through evaporation and some passing between them or past their edges. 
A control experiment where the leaves were treated with enough cliloroform to 
cause a fall but no injury was also made, and a comparison of the results is shown 
in the following table. The times are in minutes and the figures in the horizon- 
tal columns are naturally not obtained from the same leaves. 
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Table 4. — Raie of response of leaves treated with chloroform. 



Time of closing of 

^ Time of fall of 


all the leaflets. 

primary pulvinus. 

Sprayed with a trace of chloroform ! 

1 

30 se(‘onds 

60 seconds 

27 “ ! 

30 

' 

30 

60 

1 

30 “ ; 

60 


20 “ i 

28 


20 

28 

Sprayed with enough chloroform to prodiu^e an injury 

2 seconds ' 

2 seconds 

stmmlus 

3 “ ‘ 

2 


i 3 “ 

2 


, 3 . u ,1 

14 “ ,1 

j H “ ' 5 

1'ahle 5. — Rate of recoven^ of leaves treated with different amounts of chloroform. 


Amount of chloroform. 


Control. 

3 (* c 1 


0 c.c. 

j .9 c.c. 

1 1 2 c.c. 

! 1.5 c.c. 

15 minutes 

35 

15 

10 

10 

1 05 minutes 

! 05 

i 00 “ ' 

' 60 “ ] 

i 67 “ 

1 

98 
! 98 
' 99 
! 99 

99 
i 

minutes 

. 

(t 

(( 

(> 

i 

! Recovery in- 
; comjilete 

1 

i No recovery 

■) 

1 

! 

! No recovery 

1 


The leaflets on the piiina(‘ treated with .0 ec. only r(‘(*.ov('r(‘(l to tli(* extenit 
of opening about half-way; this w\as aeeoinplished in slightly h‘ss than two hours. 
From tliese figur<‘s it will be seen that the amount of n^sponse iii ATimosa purhea 
stimulated with chloroform depends on the amount, of stimulus and that (he 
results may be compared to tin* cases of mechanical sliock and wounding. Wound- 
ing beaj’s tlie same rc'lation to m(‘chanical shock as injury by chloroform does to 
simple chloroform stimulation without actual injury. 

The question to be decided is whether or not chloroform acts as an anaes- 
thetic!. Bose, who has added as much to the knowdedge of th(‘ irritability of 
Mimom pudica, dot's not agree with Haberlandt’s theory of the hydromechari- 
ical transmission of impulse, and concludes that ^^transmission effect could only 
be due to propagation of excitatory protoplasmic change” (pag(! 159). On this 
assumption hi' (concludes that the action of chloroform is narcotic*, and compares 
the transmission of stimulus through chloroformed tissue with transmission 
through the nerve in a frog’s sartorius which has been rigored by dipping in warm 
oil. He quotes Biedermann as saying that the half which remained normal 
twdtched on cutting the rigored portion with scissors, showing that excitable nerve 
fibres could still be mechanically excited between the rigored and the dead muscle 
fibres. This is paralleled with the transference of stimulus which takes place 
through a chloroformed or scalded leaf, the stimulus being conveyed just as well 
when the leaf is chloroformed or scalded as when it is in the normal condition. 

It may be pointed out here that this transmission occurs in the same way 
wdien the leaf hjis fallen through mechanical shock, and^ so the properties of 
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a leaf ^ far as transmission is concerned are , in no way different in the two cases. 
We must therefore either assume that all relaxation in Mimiom is narcotization 
whether caused by wounding, shock, mechanical stimulus^ or stimulus by. sub- 
stances which are animal narcotics, or else we must assume that there is no nar- 
cotization at all. 

The latter view is supported by the work of Brown (5) who corifinned 
Pfeifer’s conclusion ‘That the movement of the living pulvini is due to changes 
in the osmotic pressure of the cells of the reacting half, and shown that move- 
ment in the pulvini can take place without the aid of any vital phenomena.” 
The elimination of vital phenomena dismisses Bose’s theory of transmission by 
propagation of (‘xcitatory protoplasmic change, and with it the possibility of 
narcotization. 

The final proof of non-anaest-hetization is shown by the fact that if Mimom 
pudica plants be placed under a bell jar to which small amounts of chloroform 
gas are introduced an excitatory fall is produced. If the chloroform is left in 
contact with the leaves, they will recover in the same length of time which it 
would take a mechanically stimulated leaf to resume its normal position. If, 
however, the amount of gas be increased a prolonged fall is produced, and th<' 
plant does not recover till the chloroform is removed. Even then recovery is 
not complete; the difference is therefore due to the fact that injury stimulus has 
been produced. In the first type the fall has taken place because of the sudden 
change of conditions. If anaesthesia had taken place recovery would of (course' 
not be effected until the exciting agent had been removed. 

Effects of other gases . — The effects of other gases, ajumonia, hydrogen sulphide 
and sulphur dioxide are similar to those of chloroform but they differ in degre(‘. 
Ether has very much the same effect, but the other three are more toxic, anti 
cause death to the Mimosa leaves in much greater dilution than do chloroform 
and ether. If these gases arc applied in sufficiently small amount to a pinna 
which is effectively screened from the other pinnae a fall similar in all respects 
to that produced by mechanical shock takes place and is not transmit ted beyond 
the screen. In greater amounts the effect is similar to that produced by a 
mechanical injury and may be transmitted first to the primary pulvinus, then to 
the other pinnae and often to neighboring leaves. 

The stimuli that produce an excitatory fall in Mimosa may, therefore, ))e 
classified into two types, first, simple response', and second, injury stimulus. The 
first is typified by the action of mechanical shock, where the stimulus is too feeble 
to produce appreciable transmission. A similar response is found where the 
leaves are subjected to a chemical stimulus regulated so that no injury is pro- 
duced, and where leaves have been affected by transmission of a stronger stim- 
ulus Though not directly stimulated. The second type is produced by injury 
which may take the form of cutting or of heating or of chemical stimuli. 

Evidences against the narcotization of Mimosa by chloroform and ether 
are afforded from four points of view: 

1. In small quantities they produced the first type, — simple response. In 
larger quantities they produce effects similar to those produced by undoubted 
plant poisons, such as hydrogen sulphide, sulphur dioxide and ammonia. 
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2. Transmission takes place through relaxed leaves subjected to a strong 
stimulus^ whether the original stimulus was due to mechanical shock or the action 
of other **simple stimuli”. 

3. Transmission is not due to ‘'propagation of excitatory protoplasmic 
change,” so that narcotization can not take place. 

4. Recovery takes place when the “anaesthetic” is in amounts small enough 
not to cause injury, even though the gas be still present. 

Support to the theory that substanc(‘s capable of causing anaesthesia in 
animal cells do not cause anaesthesia in plants, but rather effects similar to tliosc 
produced by ordinary poisons is lent by the work of A. R. C'. Haas (6) on Lami- 
7 iaria. He found that an anaesthetic, if used in “sufficient concentration,” promotes 
an increase in respiration, his results therefore disproving th(i theory of Verworn 
that these substances produce a kind of asphyxia. Mimosa vudicoj l>eing a much 
more responsive plant than Laminaria, is a much better agent for the demon- 
stration of th(' actual natun^ of “plant anaesthesia”. 1"he results of Haas lend 
support to the theory advanced above in that the in(*ieas(^ in r(‘spiration is a phe- 
nomenon obs(Tved when plants are injured. Further, after the first increase, 
there is a marked decnaise if the reagent is sufficiently toxic whih' if the amounts 
are smaller the decr(\ase is much mor(\ gradual. These' obs(*rvations therefore 
fall into line with the fheorv advanced above. 

SUMMAHV 

1. Experimental support is given to Haberlandt’s th(‘orv of transmission 
i n M imosa p udica . 

2. Stimuli may be divided into two types 

a. Simple response produced by mechanical shock and prop(‘rIy con- 
trolled clu'mical stimuli, etc. 

h. Injury due to ine(4ianical, chemical and f>lher agt'ucies. 

3. The first typ(' is too feeble for rapid transmission, ])ut th(‘ second is 
rapidly conducted. 

4. Leav(*s indir(‘ctly affVeted by a transmitted stimulus behave like h'aves 
which have shown simple response. 

5. Rate of transmission and time of duration of the effects of the stimulus 
are directly proportional to the amount of stimulus. 

t). Chloroform and ether do not narcotize* Mimosa. Their eff('{*t is similar 
to that of more* violent poisons such as ammonia, hydrogem sulphide*, and sulphur 
dioxide, but diffei’s in degn't*. Properly regulated amounts of these substances 
produ(*e simple response', but in excess they produce*, an injury stimulus. Anaes- 
the'sia is not pre)due*ed in plants by the* use e)f gases which produce this pheno- 
menon in animals. 

7. In the presence eif small amounts of these gas(*s an excitatory fall is first 
produced, but the leaf re»-erects itself anel the time taken is the same as that in 
the case of simple stimulus. When* the effect is prolonged it is found that in- 
jury has ls*en produced and complete recovery does not take plaee. 
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THE TOXICITY OF IPIL-IPIL iLruca>na glauca) 
liy Valknte Villegas 
0/ the Animal Husbandnj Department 

Pr(‘S(‘iit (lay sc*ie‘iitists arc* prone' to in(julgf' in rieJicuk' whciu'ver a layman 
or ‘‘okl-tiinor’' gives his vi('w on (piestions rc'quiring controlled rnt'ans of observa- 
tion. But Steenbock of the University of Wisconsin was farther visioned wh(*n 
he undertook work to vc'.rify the fanner’s common saying that yellow corn has 
a better feeding value than white corn. The writer, having in mind the popular 
dictum of old horsemen that ipil-ipil or 8ta. Elena {Leucfrna glauca) is the cause 
of horses’ hair falling out, conducted a trial wnth this end in view and thereby 
v(*nfied an old man’s opinion. 

About two months ago th(* case of a. b<*autiful man* and foal came to mv 
atU'ntion. Tins man* and foal wen* turned loose in a pasture of grass in which 
was a thick stand of ipil-ipil. These animals were then looking normal with 
long man(*s, tails and coats, but rather thin. \ft(‘r a certain length of time they 
wen* taken by tbe owner, and I then en(|uired into th(* bare condition of mane 
and tail. Without Injsitation the owner remark(‘d that it was the effect of ipil- 
ipil f(‘eding. The coat of both animals was normal and both w^ere improved in 
flesh. A litth* later two of the College fillies were brought in from a pasture of 
grass and ipil-ipil, in which they were being kept for sometime, and they had 
also lost a considerable amount of hair from their manes and tails. These animals 
were in good ciondition otherwise. Immediately the veterinary authoritie^s were 
consulted and parasites were searched for on the mane and tail but only one or 
so could be located. ()n<* of the fillies was given treatment at the veterinary 
clinic and the oth(*r withheld to compare the behavior of the mane and tail on 
recovery. 1 alr(*ady had the suspicion as to the ipil-ipil causing this malady and 
it so happened that tlu* filly which was let alone grew" hair faster and better 
than the one treat(*d. If any parasites were pn'sent c(*rtainly the one treated 
should have shown more improvement than the other. This stimulated my 
intere.st into taking up the problem seriously from the standpoint of the beli(*f in 
the causative action of the ipil-ipil. 

On September 2, 1922, a colt wnis subjected to trial giving him only 
ipil-ipil in the form (d leaves, seeds and tender stems. For about thret* day> 
this colt would eat nothing but ipil-ipil but later refu.*<ed to eat this n'adily and 
so was allowed to eat grass for roughage with ipil-ipil seeds mixed with rice* bran 
as concentrate. On the sixth day the hair pulled off very readily, but in tins 
case not only on the mane and tail, but also all over the riody including tlu* 
extremities. Before the trial the writer tries to pull off the hairs of mane and 
tail as well as of the body but to no avail. This wholesale shedding off of hair 
in this particular subject, the writer suggests, may be due to the fact that Uu* 
animal has been more intensively fed or ‘drugged” on ipil-ipil. 

To my mind this particular mode of liehavior of ipil-ipil is interesting not 
only from the standpoint of its effect on horses but also from thjit on other 
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claKses of livestock which may likewise be affected. It would also be interesting 
to find out any effect this feed has on other functional activities of the animal 
body. Finally in the event of the isolation of the causative principle in question 
the ipil-ipil may become a commercial source for the concoction of certain pre- 
parations in pharmacology. 

The writer has plans to carry out further more elaborate research into the 
effect of the pilipil on the hair of horses and it is hoped that other classes of live- 
stock will also be experimented with later on. The feeding of the different parts 
of the plant to hors(‘s to determine the presence and relative amount of the prin- 
cipl(' in each part would next be in order. Ijater the Df'partments of Chemistry 
and Animal Husbandrj^ may coop(*rate in ascicrtaining the actual chemical con- 
stituent respon.sible. 



PARASITOLOGICAL STUDIES BY THE USE OF COLLOJHON 
SACS IMPLANTED INTRAPERITONEALLY/ 

I. Notes on the Like-History of Ascaria Lumhncouiea. 

By Marcos A. Tcbangui, Gregorio San Aoustin, and Francisco M. Fronua 
(.'ollodion sacs implanted intraperitonoally have afforded a means of cul- 
tivating bacteria under conditions approaching the invasion of a host. Due 
to the seniiperineal)le character of the sacs, the bacteria an^ in a [)lact‘ when' 
they are able to derive nutritive substances from the p(;ritoneal fluid and at the 
same time to yield soluble diffusible products which might afh'ct tlu' animal. 
In the Institute Pasteur, France, this method of investigation enabh'd Metch- 
nikoff, Roux, and Taurelli-Salimbeni (1) to demonstrate the lilx'rat-ion of a soluble 
diffusible toxin by the cholera vibrio. 

It o(*(*urred to us that collodion sacs may serve a useful purpos(' in para- 
sitological studies. It wjis believed that, tlu'ir application, if successful, would 
be of value in the explanation of certain phenomena occurring during the devel- 
of)m(‘nt of certain animal parasites and may also be of aid in the (h'lermination 
of their pathogenicity. 

PHEPAUATION OF COLLODION SA(^S. 

(bites (2) described a method for preparing collodion sacs for use in bao- 
t('riology. At first we followed his tecnique, but. we decided latiir tliat, inasmuch 
as our purpose docs not require strict asepsis as must be observ('d in bacterio- 
logical studies, we could utilize a simpler method. C'onsei^uently we prepared 
our collodion sacs in the following manner, modifying the combinations of 
Looney (3) in order to obtain as much llexibility and semipernu'abilit y as possible 
and at the same time produce strong sacs. 

8 gms. of Du Pont’s ^‘Parlodion” dried for 24 hours ov('r con- 
centrated sulfuric acid arc placed in a clean, dry, amber-colored 
bottle. 15 cc. of absolute ethyl alcohol, 50 cc. of ether, and 5 cc. of 
ethyl acetate are added and after vigorous shaking the bottle is 
allowed to stand. It requires two or more days to comph'tely 
dissolve the collodion and it is necessary to shake the botth' every 
now and then. The thick supernatant fluid is then decainted off 
into another colored bottle and is ready to be used. 

A small, perfectly clean and dry test-tube is filled with the 
collodion solution, which, after a few seconds, is poured ])ack into 
the container by holding the test-tube at an angle of about 60 
and slowly rotating it until the collodion no longer drips fn*ely. 

The test-tube is now placed between the palms of both hands and 
rolled moderately fast in an inverted position until the collodion is 
apparently dry and is then clamped upside down to a stand. 

When the membrane, which is that portion of the collodion so- 
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lution which was le^ft adhering to tlie wall of the test-tube, is 
eoniplet(‘ly dry, it is removed by peeling the top from the mouth 
of the testdul)e and then pouring some water between the mem- 
brane and the side of the test-tube. 

Depending upon the size of the sac desired to b(' implanted, a 
certain length of the ])ortion towards tin* open (Uid of a sac thus 
])repared is cut off with s(‘issors. Aft(‘r introducing into the 
nnnaimng portioji wdiatever is to l)e plac(‘d, the open end of th«' 
sac is closed by first tying with silk thread and th(*n sealing the 
slum]) with collodion solution. 

We hav(' usu<‘illy used sacs about 2.5 cm. by 1 (‘in. in size. They are intro- 
duced into the p(‘j*iton(‘al cavities of mammals l)y making brave incisions on th<‘ 
sid(‘ of the abdommi wdiih' the animal is und(u* coinfdete ether a.au'sthesia. Two 
layers of sutur(\s are then placed and the wound is painted with fi(*xible collodion. 
In the case of chickens the intrapeuatoneal implantation of collodion sacs is ('asily 
accomplislual by simply making an incision through th(‘ last intervertebral space 
as is practic(‘d in caponization. We have usually implanted one or two sacs 
'without detecting any uneasiness from our experiment animals. 

We have chosen to work first w'ith the eggs of Amins hinihricoides b(H*aus(^ 
of th(‘ ease wdth wdiich th(‘y ean be cultured and because of th(‘ir resistam*!' to 
various clKunicals whi(‘h kill most helminth eggs. Wh(‘nev(‘r it was desinal to 
fr(‘e th(' (^ggs from contaminating ])a(‘teria after th(\v are j)laced in collodion sacs, 
we immersed the latt(‘r jii 1.59c nitric acid solution for 5 or 6 days, wdiich w%‘is 
sufficKmt in most, cases to d(\stroy all forms of microorganisms. The acid was 
subsequently removed by dializing the (‘ont-ents of the sacs against st(*rilized 
tap water several times until the dializate, when tested wdth litmus paper, was 
iH'Utral or slightly acid in reaction. 

We used in all these experiments eggs obtained from a single female specimen 
of A scar is hnnhncoidcs. The eggs were cultured and kept in shallow Petri 
dish<'s with 2^'v formalin solution at room temperature. 

RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS 

Without going into details on the complete history of the animals used in 
these experiuK'nts, th(i r(*sults which :ire discussed in this paptu* may be given 
as follow^s: 

1. lCmbryonat(‘d (‘ggs ot Ascarts lumbnconJcs in semipermeable collodion 
sacs hatciied as (‘arlv as 20 hours after implantation in th(‘ peritoneal caviti(‘s 
of guinea pigs. 

Sacs containing <*ggs contaminated with bacteria contained partially dis- 
i migrated larvae, or no larva at all but many empty (‘gg-shells after 6 or more 
day^. 

Sacs containing eggs freed from bacteria contained free, active larvae after 
3 to 27 days. 

2. Impermcnlde collodion sacs containing Ascaris eggs contained very 
few if any hatched larvae 2 to 4 days after implantation in the peritoneal cavi- 
ties of guinea pigs. 

3. Embry onated Ascaris eggs in semipermeable collodion sacs implanted 
intrapcritoneally in dogs and cats hatched in from 1 to 2 days. 
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4. Scniipernieable collodion sacs contaiiiiniaj Ascarifi eggs contained hatched 
larvae 20 hours after implantation in the peritoneal cavities of chickens. TIk' 
liberated larvae, however, wore d(‘ad while the embryos with their shells intact 
were still alive^ showing that the newly hatched larva is nioie easily killed by 
higher temperatures. All the unhatch(‘d eggs in sacs n‘Cf)ver(‘d 2 to 4 days after 
implantation contained dead, vacuolated eml)ryos. 

DISCUSSION 

‘ HATCiiiNCi or ix;gs 

Th<^ conditions which determine the hatching of A.srar/x (‘ggs havt* not 
saiivsfactorily explained. That hatching is not du(' to an enzymatic action whrcli 
destroys the coverings of the eggs, is further i)rov(‘fl in th(‘ present exp(‘rini(‘nts 
because of the fact that enzynuvs. if any be present in llu* iieritoneal fluid, Ix'ing 
colloi(lal in nature, cannot reach tlie eggs tlirougli th(‘ collodion sacs. 

Martin (4J has concluded that three factors are luax'ssary for the libenition 
of the embryo, viz., ia) the comphde development of lh(‘ (Mubryo, (/>) a surround- 
ing nuxlium that is alkaline or neutral in reaction and (r) a teinperatun' tliat is 
the same as tin' t(*mperaturc of the host of lh(‘ ])arasite. According to this 
author Af^cnra^ (‘ggs do not usually hatch in the stomach Ixu’aust' of tli(‘ acid 
reaction of the* contents of this organ. Hansom and Foster (5). however, liav(‘ 
found these fa(‘tors insuffieic'iit to account for the lialching ('>f .4.sru//.s eggs. Da- 
vain(‘ (()), Schwartz (7) and others are of the opinion that hotelling takes plac<‘ 
as a r(‘sult of tlo' rupture of the egg-shell due to th(‘ iner(‘as(*d activity of the 
(‘Jiclosed (uiibryo when sulijected under the influ(‘nc(‘ of the' body t(‘nip('ral ure 
of the host. 

Our obj(a‘t in implanting collodion sacs iill(‘(l with ('inl>ryonat(‘(l 
(‘ggs in the p(‘ritoiK‘al caviti<‘s of difTererit animals was {lartly to s(‘f‘k for a pos- 
sible (‘xplanation of th(‘ hateliing of tli(\s(‘ (‘ggs. Our ivsults show that thf‘\ 
hatch(*d in guin(\a fiigs, dogs, cats and chickt'iis, but only with ddliculty in (he 
latter animals. Tli(‘ p(‘ritoiu‘al fluids of lh(‘se animals, as veil tlu' eonti'iits 
of tlu‘ collodion sacs, wIk'ii t('st('(i, were alkaline in reaction. Tlieir naUal leni- 
peratures during the p('riods of our obs(‘rvations w(‘r(‘ as follovs- guiiK'a pigs, 
to (\; dog.s, :kS.5^ to (\: eats, 37.7^ to (’.: chickens, II.S" 

to 42.:r C. 

It would ap[)ear, as elaim(‘d by Davaine, Martin, and Schwartz, that the 
])ody temperaliin* of the host intiueiu'cs to a very iiiiportnnt ext(‘nt the lil>eration 
of the (unbryo. Fven in chi(*kens in which hatching was l(‘ast (*\j)(‘ct(‘d to (xa-ur, 
a small numb<‘r of embryos W(‘re liberated, due apparently to the stimulating 
effect of the body bmiperature. In order to t(‘st th(‘S(‘ oiiinioiis furth(‘r and to 
inquire why hatching s(4dom takes plac(‘ in vitro ev(ui at the t(‘mp(‘ratur(‘ of th(‘ 
body, we implant(‘d v(My thick impenm'able collodion sacs <*ontaining enibryo- 
nat(‘d Ascaris ('ggs in two guitu'a pigs. We found that hatching did not occur, 
at l(\*ist not as readily as whc'n semipernu'alde sacs wen* us(*d. Jn oiu' of (Ik'sc 
thick sacs we failed to notice even a single liberat(Ml larva and in th(‘ otluu* \\<‘ 
found only one free but dead larva and one dead (unbryo with oix'-half of its 
body extruding through an opening in the egg-sh(41. 

Thes(^ observations point to th(^ fact that there are other conditions bt‘Mdt‘s 
those mentioned by Martin which are n^sponsiblo for the hatching of Jncu/vs 
eggs. We suspected that there must lie s(miethiug in the bodies of suitabh' 
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animals which aids in the escape of the eml)ryo from its shell or that the embryo 
itself \in(lerg:oes certain changes which enable it to break its shell. The second 
possibility occurred to us more plausible, so that we began to examine very 
closely newly-hatched larvae obtained from implanted collodion sacs and larvae 
which were artificially expelled from the eggs by applying pressure. Measure- 
ments of twenty-six newly-hatched larvae (1 to 3 days old) showed the following 
variations in size: 0.227 mm. to 0.257 mm. long by 0.010 mm. to 0.014 mm. 
thick. Thirty-seven artificially hatched larvae measured 0.215 to 0.249 mm. 
long by O.OlO to 0.012 mm. tliick. 

It is rath(*r difficult to draw conclusions from the above figures, ))ecaus(‘ 
th(»y show very slight differences. Furthermore the variations in size of the 
newly hatched larvae may be originally due to variations in the size of the eggs; 
and since then' is no way of determining which larvae came from smaller or larger 
("ggs. a very accurate inU'rpretation cannot be giv('n. On the average', howeve'r, 
a newly hatched lai'va wa.s found to be slightly larger or more active than an 
artificially expe'lU'd larva. Therefore, it may be presunu'd that when fully d(*velop{*d 
Amin's ('ggs are introduced in the body of a suitable animal, the embryos may 
either undergo a (‘(irtain amount of growth or become more' vigorous and by 
their more active movements they are able to break the shells. This may lie 
explained by the assumption that certain nutritive .substances are able to penetrate 
the coverings of the eggs and thus reach the embryos. This is possible wIkui 
eggs ar<' placed in si'inipermeable collodion sacs; but when th(\v are placed in 
impermeable sacs nutritive substances cannot diffuse into the (‘ggs. 

EFFECT OF IJACTKHI \ OX AHCAKIS LAUXAE 

In four controlled experiments in guinea pigs, it was found that collodion 
.sacs fille<l with ('mbryonated A scar is eggs, which were freed from bacteria by im- 
mersion in 1 .5^/( nitric acid solution for 5 to fi days, contained free, actix^e larvae 
xvhen recr)V(*red 3 to 27 days after implantation. Th(‘ contents of such sa(*s 
remained cl(*ar lik(* xvaier, while the contents of .sacs which were not. treated with 
nitric acid solution became pu.sy in a})pearance after <> or mort'days. In only 
one instance (in a pup) did wc* .succeed in finding a single free, active larva in 
a .sac containing contaminat(‘d scares eggs. In all otlu'rs, xve found hat(*h(‘d 
l)ut partiallx disintegrated larva(* or w(' found no larva at all but many empty 
(‘gg-shells xvhen examined (> to 15 after imjdantation. 

It is aj)f)arent from thes(' findings that the nexvly luitched Ascaris larva is 
ea.sily killed and disintegrated by bacterial organisms. It may be .statcal in this 
connc'ction that Ransom and Cram (S) have ob.served tliat A scans larvae* from 
lh(' lungs I mm. or more' in length show more r(\sistanc(‘ to the action of artifi(*ial 
gastric juice than smalh'r larvae up to O.S mm. in h'ligth. According to Miva- 
gaxva (9) Aiicjilostoma larvae are more* ri'sistant to the* action of human gastric 
juice after ])assing through th^' lungs than before thc'ir passage througli these 
organs. In the' light (d these observations it may, there'fore, Ik* said that Ascaris 
and AvcylosUrwa larvae are* better able' to xvithstand unfavorable surroundings 
as the'y become' more advaiiea'd in age; anei that the migrations of newly hatched 
Ascaris larvae* to tlio lungs enable them to escape from the injurious effects of the 
bacteria and digestive fluids present in the intestines. 
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THE RELATION OF CHICKENS TO THE SPREAD OF AaSCA/J/aS’ LUM BRJCOl DES 

In certain places where chickens are allowed to run at large and where they 
sometimes gain access to human excrement, it. is important to know if these 
animals, by ingesting the eggs of Ancaris lumbricoides^ are able to spread th(' 
parasite. Ackert (10) has recently determined that hookworm eggs nunain 
viable and hookworm larvae are apparently not injured whil(‘ passing through 
the alimentary canal of chi(;kcns. 

Although our experiments were performed in a different manner from those 
of Ackert, w(* believe that our results have a similar bearing in that, as far as 
we are able to determine at present, the principal faidor to be considered is the 
relation of parasite eggs to the high temperature of chickims. W(‘ have found, 
as stated elsewhere, that a limited number of embryonated Amin.s eggs hatched 
in the peritoneal cavities of chickcms, while those which failed to hatch still con- 
taiiiod motile embryos 20 hours after implantation. We did not deti^rmine 
whether or not these eggs were still infectious but. judging from tli(‘ fact that 
they continued to .show motility on being stimulated several hours after they 
wer(' removed from the chickens, it may be assumed that they would hatch wh(‘n 
f(al to suitable animals, ‘ 

In the s(»ttlement of this ({ue.stion it is also nec(\ssary to consider the kmgth 
of tiiiH' during which th(' eggs have' to remain in the body after they are ingested 
by chickens. According to our observations A«can“.s embryos are killed in two 
days when exposed to teinirx'ratures betw^een 41.8° and 42.3° C. (body tempera- 
tures of (4iickens). If it takes this much time from the time they are picked up 
befon* the (‘ggs an' (‘xcreted, the danger of chickens spreading viable Amiris 
eggs is remote. Ac(a)rding to Ackert, however, it takes only from two hours 
and forty minutes to sixtemi or more hours for food material to pass through 
the digestive tract of chickens, in whicli (*as(' there is danger of viable Ascaris 
eggs being .spread by chickens. 


SUMMARY 

1. Embryonated A scans Imnhricoides egg.s in semipermeablc collodion 
sa(%s hatched as early as 20 hours after implantation in th(' peritoneal cavities 
of guinea pigs, dogs, cats and chickens. 

2. TemyKTature is an imy)ortaut factor in the liberation of the embryo. 
TemyxTatures between 37.8° and 42.3° (\ allow hatching to tak(* y)lac(‘. At 
41.8° to 42.3° however, newly hatched Ascans larvae do not live long. 

3. The hatching of Ascans lumhncoidcs eggs is due to an active f)onet ra- 
tion of the egg-shell l)v the embryo under the influence of tlie body temi)eratuiv 
of the host. Before' this can take place, however, it seems necessary that nutri- 
tive sub.'^tance.s b(* available in the utilization of which the embryo may incr<‘aM‘ 
in size or at least become more active in it.s movements so as to In* abh* to break 
its shell. 

4. Newly hatclu'd Ascaris lujnbricoidcs larvae are vi'ry ('asily killed .‘uid 
disintegrated by bacteria. In the intestines of the host this bacterial action 
is incidentally avoided by the migration.s of the larvae to th(' lungs. 


1 We have abo observed that, A»cari» eggs in the early staRes of segmentatiou. A%lnrh w^rv rf»M)vrted tjom 
•aca implanted for 20 hours in chickens, eontinuccl to develop 
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5. Chickens are apparently able to spread A scans lumbricoides by ingest- 
ing the eggs. 

ADDENDUM 

After the manuscript of this paper was sent to the Press, we fed Ascans 
eggs to two chickens in order to determine if there are conditions in the digestive 
tract which might prove injurious to theses parasite eggs. Examination of the 
feces twenty hours after feeding show('d that most of the embryos of fully devel- 
oped ('ggs were free, but d(‘ad. Some of the eggs in th(j early stages of 
segmentation, when cultured in 2% formalin, failed to develop an}^ further, 
while some showed the presence of motile embryos after 11 days. These findings 
are, therefore, in accord with the results described. 
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A METHOD OF MFLTIPLYINO TWO NUMBERS THAT END 

IN 5.‘ 

By a IloA 

i)J the Ik'parlmenl of Engineering 
METHOD 

In the nuinlKTs 35, 75, 155, 295, lot 3, 7, 15, and 29 be considered respoet- 
3V(‘ly as their tenth digits. 

(1) See if the difTerenee of the two tenth digits is even or odd. If even, 
th(' product, ends in 25; if odd, the product ends in 75. 

(2) Add 1 to the larger tenth digit; multiply this sum by the smaller tenth 
digit; then add half of tD* difference of the tenth digits to this product, discarding 
the half that may r('su]t if the difference is odd. The n*su]t will be the hundredth 
digit of the product. 

i’ \ 4MP3 K-n 

.1. 35 X 95-? 

9 (), oven number product 

. .25 

3 X (9 f]) f -3;} 33 


-2. 40x11*)--? 

1 1 — 4 = 7, odd iiUiiilicr 

1 X 12 1-3 ^ ol 

Thoroforc 45 x 115 = 5175 

With a littlo practici', two iiiindicr!. I'uding in' 5 may be ri’iidily multiplied 
iiientally> 

I’HOUF OF THE METH(il> 

J.<‘t tlu' larger tenth digit Iv 5; ami the snialh'r one. v. Then the numbei^ 
ari' 0()h-f5) and (l(tv-f5). 

Multiplying w(‘ liave 

( 1 06 + 5) ( 1 0.V f 5) -- 1 0()6.s -f 50 ( h -1 .x ) -f 25 - P, 

Hut 50(6 + - 100,s* |-5()(6-ss) 

TlierefoiT P=^ l006/»-f 100{?'f 50(6-,^)-!- 25, 

100x(/)4 l)-f-50(6-.sO"l-25. 

Now if {If ys) is even, 50 {b- s) will be equal to 50 .x 2/?, where n is half of 
{b — ,s*), an integer. Hence 50 ( 6 *“ ,'?) = lOOn and n to be added to the hundnalth 
digit of the product, which is x (6+l)v This makes th(‘ hundredth digit — 
xS' {b^-i) + n and the last two digits 25. 

But if (6 — ii) is odd then 50 {b- s) will be ecpial to 50 x 2 m + 50 oi 100 ik 4 50. 
where m is 

Henee the hundnHlth digit is and the last two digits will be 50 : 25 

or 75. 


''i'hfu-efon^ 35 x 95 - 3325 
)>roduet 

I 

51 


1 Kjcp«'rii»u*nl Stn(ii)ri Con* jit titom No HO 
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In tho examples above every step is writt-en. But all of them may be easily 
performed mentally. Take as an example 05 x 145. 

It is easy to se(‘ that the last two figures will be 25, and 0 x 15 + 4 — 94; th(' 
product is 9425. 


135 x 205-.. 25 [ 

(13 X 30+8-098) \ 


09825; 


0187/ 


125 x 495-. 75 

(12x50 + 18-018) I 
I'he above method is of ctHirse only practicable when the numbers are small, 
or when the larg(‘r tenth digit is 1 less than a multiple' of 10. 



colle(;e and alumni n()tp:s 

l^'rionds of Prof. Rcunkinp;. formerly a member of our faculty, will he phrased 
to learu that after qualifying!; for his doctorate in Wisconsin University he accept- 
(h 1 a position with tJje United Fruit Company with far hig;her salary than he 
liad received h(‘re. Dr. Reinking will be statioiKal at Fela, Honduras, and 
engag(‘d almost ('xcJusively in diseas(‘s of bananas. I'his means that we have 
lost another of our most effective men through inability to meet the rates of 
salary b(‘ing paid in other parts of the world. 


On November 9, 1922, the president of the Senior (-lass of the Uollege of 
Agriculture received a telegram ijiforming him of the arrival at Manila of Durian 
s(H‘dlings from Davao, Mindanao. The Class has adopted this parti(*ular ]>lant 
as the tree to be {danted during their Class Day c(‘lebration. 


The \'isayan dub held its inaugural dance at the Forest School on Satunlay 
Nov. 4. The na'cption Committee consisted of Professors Hoa, Pfluger, and 
Salvosa. Mr. Henaris and Dr. Manresa, and about a )iundre<l w(‘re present. 


Vimerando Marilao, ’22, is now working with the Maao Sugar Ontral ('o. 
at Pulupandan, Negros Occidental, under the direction of the Bureau of Sciemv. 


On Nov. 3 tli(‘ m(‘mb(‘rs of the S(*nior C^dass of the College of Agriculture 
went on a two days’ excursion to the island of Talim, Rizal. Despite the bad 
weather the (^\cursionist8 enjoyed their visit to the three barrios. They mailed 
back to JiOS Bafios at noon on November 5, after spending 30 hours in the Island. 
Thanks are extended by th(‘ Class to Mr. Priino San Jose, a Talimian vsenior, 
who acted as leader, and to the people of Tana, Lambac, and Balibago for their 
hospitality and their courteous appreciation of the visit. 


Ramon K. Habaluyas, ’19, is cmgaged in farming in Nu(‘va Ecija. He was 
here for a f(‘W days’ visit during the last week of October. 


Tomas D. Harder, ’19, is in charge of LaPaz Deinonstiatlon Station (»f th(^ 
Ihireau of Agriculture at La Paz, Iloilo. 

Antonio (\ Sanchez, ’22, is at present operating his own farm at Clarin, 
Bohol. 


Francisco D. Marquez, formerly in charge of the La (’arlota Expeuinamt 
Station, has gone into farming. In a letter recently received he says he is plant- 
ing coffee trees, has planted avocados and limas and intends to jdant bananas 
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and coconuts soon. He has a few head of catth* including an Indian bull. He 
has applied for the commutation of his accrued leave and expects to use the 
proceeds for tlie extension of his farm located at Biao, Binalbagan, Occidental 
Negros. 

Cenon R. Paulican, '17, is now managing Dagumban Oat-tle Ramdi. His 
present address is Dagumban, Bukidnon. 


Leopoldo (L Mendoza, M7, is in charge of a rice farm of over 300 hectares, 
owned by Mr. K, K. Schn(‘id(‘r, his stej) father, in Mabatobaio, Pili, (^amarines 
Sur, Mr, Mendoza is using a Witchita tractor as an exf)eriinent in the intro- 
duction of modem machinery in ric(‘ fields. It may be of int(*rest. to the other 
alumni to read the following advicc' of Mr. Memdoza wi.ii regard to the use of 
these farm imj)lements: 

“CotiHidpr th<* iunttiM tl.ofouf-'lilv inlroUm uip farm inu<lHrn*j\ into \our furm inxl lio suro (tion that 

you havo plenty of on hand when you buj rnuehiiM*, eapiaialh li it is to be invxj in nee fielda ” 

Claro Samonte, M8, is at present a Proviiuial Agricultural Inspector of the 
Bureau of Agriculture statiorual in Bayonbong, Nueva Viscaya. Il(' writes that 
the province of Nueva Viscaya offers a good place for the graduates of tluj C'ol- 
lege if they w’ant to go d4re(‘tly into farming. Mr Samonte is maT^eduind is 
now' the father of two husky “junior farmers”. 


In the recent Junior-Senior dual meet held last November, 1922, in tlie(\)l- 
lege of Agriculture, the Seniors proved superior to tlaar opponents. Th(‘y won 
tlie indoor baseball, volley ball and bas(*ball and tied in th{‘ basked ball. Th(» 
football is to be d(‘cided at som(‘ future time. 


ACKNDWLEIXJMKNT 

In his artiele “C'one(‘rning the Sugar ( -ane Ibiot Parasite^, Aeginetia indiea,” 
(Philippine Agriculturist 11 , 3, 89-90) Professor McWhorter a(*cidentally omitted 
to acknowledge the source of the photographs from whiedi the accompanying 
plate's w'e*re made. Tliey we're* taken by tht^ Bureau of Science, Manila. 


A man is like a tuck: he can go only as far as his he'ad will let him. 
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PRUSSIC AC^ID IN PHASEOLUS LUNATUS AND OTHER 

BEANS' 

liv ClKUCO H Skhbano 

T}i(^ hydrocyanic acid'* content of the different varieties of Pha.^eolus lunatn.s, 
IJnn. and other plants hav(‘ been determined ]>y chemists in Germany (1), 
France (2), (-uba (Jl), United States (4), British India (5)^ and Trinidad Tabago 
(0), but h(U‘e in th(‘ Pliilippines investip^ation with reference to this subject, if 
any has been made, has not been published. Hydrocyanic acid, either free or 
as a cyanide, is d(;adly poisonous to men and to animals. C'ases of poisoning 
of (‘attle by the leaves and pods of the wild varieties of Phaseolus hinatus, Linn., 
sihiitse .snnarnn (Tagalog), have been reported to the writer by farmers from 
Ihitangas and elsewhere. 

A local daily newsfiapcu* n^porbul from official sources the death of (wo 
fiersoiis on January, 1922. as the result of eating bulc patatu. Five other person?? 
who ate of the sam(‘ b(‘aiis were seriously ill. The beans eaten were gathi^red 
in the woods. The.sc men wore laborers employed by the Mabala(*a( Sugar 
Mills Gompany, Pampanga. All efforts by physicians to save the lives of the 
two men were in vain. 

Th(‘ bale pataniy according to some students in this (’ollege from Pampanga, 

th<' wild black variety of Phaseohm lunaius. 

SURVEY OF LITERATURE 

Simpson (8) reports that, of the many varieties examined by him, only Han- 
goon blanca was found to contain more than 40 milligrams of hydrocyanic acid 
per 100 grams of sample. 

Orimme (2) reports that the colored cultivated varieties of Hangoon beans, 
Phaseolus lunatus, contain as high as 0.24 per cent hydrocyanic acid, while the 
white variety of commerce contains only from 6 to 12 per cent of the limiting 
value of 0.02 to 0.035 per cent hydrocyanic acid set by the French and German 
governments. 

Dunbar (7) in a discussion of tlie HCN content of Hangoon and moon beans 
and the advisability of their use as food, advises excluding them from diet of 
children under ten years, because cooking with decantation of the liquor may 
remove only one half of their prussic acid (H(3N) content. 

i ThesU proseniod for graduation froni the College of Agriculture, No 14o; KxiHTimcut Station contribution, 
No, 105. 

* Hydrocyanic acid is more commonly known as prussic and The two term#* an used nitcr<-hangcal)h in 
thi» paper. 

^ The PhUippimti flercdd of February 10, 1022. 
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o. The toxic action of Rangoon beans. — Gabel and Kruger (8) report- that 
Rangoon beans contain from 48 to 357 milligrams HCN per kilogram, and boil- 
ing for 2 hours leaves about 24.5 per cent of the total HCN content. Beans 
boiled for 2]/2 hours, containing originally 354 milligrams per kilogram, were 
eaten by two persons for supper. The amount eaten was equivalent to 100 grams 
raw beans. One vomited at noon the next day. The urine of both persons con- 
tained about 2 milligrams HCN. Boiled beans containing, originally, 175 milli- 
grams HCN were eaten by two persons for supper. The amount taken was 
equivalent to 250 grams raw beans. At noon, the same amount was eaten. There 
were no external symptoms of ill effect, but the urine contained traces of HCN. 
According to Amberg (8) France permits the sale of beans with less than 200 
milligrams prussic acid (HCN) per kilogram of sample. 

6. Physiological action of prussic add on the huma system (9). — 

Prussic acid first stimulates and then paralyzCvS the central nervous 
system in mammals. It acts on so many forms of living matter that it 
merits the designation of a general protoplasm poison. The fatal dose 
to man is believed to be about 0.05 — 0.08 g. (1-1 3/^2 gr.) of the pure acid. 
Prussic acid has gained its reputation of being the most dangerous of 
poisons. 

After very large doses in mammals, there may be practically no symp- 
toms; the animal falls to the ground with a slight convulsive niovemciit 
or a scream, and death follows in a few seconds from simultaneous arrest 
of the heart and respiration. 

In small quantities, prussic acid has a bitter, burning ttist(\ which is 
accompanied by salivation, and is followed by a numbness in th(‘ m(»uth 
and throat. A sensation of warmth in the stomach is followcfi hy nausea 
and vomiting, confusion and headache, dyspnaen, slow pulse and general 
muscular weakness. The pupils are widely dilated and the eyeballs pro- 
trude. Unconsciousness follows, and the i violent convulsions. Re- 
spiration becomes extremely slow and evditually (;eascs, while the heart 
continues to beat for some time afterw^ards. * * * 

Besides its specific action on the central nervous system, prussic 
mid exercises a deprc.ssanc action on protoplasm in general, and may 
therefore be called a general protoplasm poison, although some of the 
bacteria are but littk' affected by it. Both plants and animals arc retarded 
in their movements and in their nutritive processes by its presence, al- 
though they may recover and show no subsequent deterioration provided 
the poison acts only during a short time and in sufficient dilution. * ♦ ♦ 

This paper presents the relative amount of prussic acid (HCN> found by 
the w’^riter in wild, semi-cultivated, and cultivated Pkaseolus lunatus found in 
the Philippines; the effect of different treatments on the removal of the poisonous 
acid from them; and the effect of the boiled beans on guinea pigs. 

This woik was conducted at the College of Agriculture, University of the 
Philippines, during the College year 1921-1922. 

MATERIALS 

1. VARIETIES ANALYSED 

The following beans were tested for the presence of HCN; the wild, semi- 
cultivated, and cultivated Phaseolus lunatus Linn., mungo (Tagalog), Phaseolus 
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radiatus Linn., calamismis (Tagalog) and calamismis (Ilocano), Psophocarpm 
tetragonolobus Linn., and cowpeas, paayap (Tagalog), Vigna sinensis Savi. 

For the purpose of the present studies, 'P/iascoius lunatus is the most import- 
ant of these beans, for the others are not popularly rated as poisonous. 

Phaseolus lunatus is described by Merrill (10) as follows: 

Phaseolus lunatus, Patani (Tagalog), is a scandant, slender, annual, 
glabrous or sparingly pubescent, herbaceous vine reaching a length of 
4 meters or more, the stipules small, basifixed. Leaflets ovate, acumi- 
nate, thin, 6 to 12 cm. long. Racemes axillar3% solitary, peduncled, 8 
to 10 cm. long. Flowers long-pedi celled, about 13 mm. long, the calyx 
pale-greenish or pale yellowish. Pods oblong, somewhat curved, 6 to 
12 cm. long, about 2 cm. wide, containing from 1 to 4 large, variously 
colored or white seeds. 

Frequently cultivated for its edible beans, fiowering September to 
April. Cultivated in all tropical and warm coiintrie.s, a nativt^ of 
tropical America. 

Table I gives description of the varieties of PhaseolvrS lunatus aiialyzc^d for 
H('N by the writer. The College wild purplish brown (F.) and the wild black 
(F;,) w(‘re from a wild stock but had been under cultivation in the College Expen- 
iment Station for five and three years, n‘spectiv(4y. Tlu‘ wild Ix’ans, sfhatseug 
gubat, from Lipa and Talisay were gathered in the woods. The scmii-cultivated 
sihaise from Taal was gathenxl in the sugar cam^ fic'lds and on an uneultivat(xl 
farm. Tlu'y were growing wild. All of the beans named in Table I, with the 
exception of the ones obtained from San Antonio, Los Rafios, and thf' green 
pods from Li[)a. wer(‘ ripe and had been partially dried in the sun. 


— Varieties of PhaseAilus lunatus simUed 


No. 

Variety name 

1 Color of beans, i 

i SouH'e 

Hemark^ 

1 

College wild purplish brown (F/, 

1 

).} Purplish brown 

1 Col. of Agneulture 

I'Voiu wilil sl-t>ek 

2 

(>)llege wild black (Fd . 

1 Black 

C/ol. of Agneulture 

i From wild stof*k 


Sibatseng gubat, or siniaron. 

' Pale brown 

Lipa, Bataiiga'' 

' Wild 

4 

Sibatseng gubat, or simaron. 

I Bla(*k ' 

Talisay, i^atangas 

Wild 

5 

Sibat.seng guliat, or siiuaron. 

I White : 

’’ralisay, ]ia^anga^ 

- Wild 

(> 

Sibatseng gub.at, or simaron , 

: Purplish brown j 

Talisay, Batangas 

Wild 

7 i 

Sibatseng gubat, or simaron. 

i Light- ])urple 

Tali.^ay, Jhitangas 

Wild 

8 

Sibatse . . 

! lhaek ! 

Taal, Batanga^ 

, vSemi-eultiv.Ued 

9 

Sibalse . , 

j White j 

Taal, Batanga^^ 

Semi-eultivated 

10 

Patani 

i Pur|>hsh gray 1 

Taal, Batangas 

t C/ultivated 

11 

Patani 

1 Purplish gray | 

Los Banos, Laguna 

1 (’uHivated 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

1, PREP.^RATION OF SAMPLE 

Each sample was ground in a meat grinder, powdered in an iron mortar, and 
then passed through a one-half millimeter mesh sieve to mak<^ tlic samph' uni- 
form. 

2. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 

a. Extraction and identification, — The methods omploy»al in the iiual\sis 
are, in general, those described by Warren (11), and by Guignard {12j. The 
Guignard’s simple picric reagent was prepared by dissolving one gram of picric 
acid in 100 cc. of distilled water and adding to the solution 10 grams of crystal- 
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lized potassium (•arl)onat(’. Tho tost was porfoniK'd hy hydrolyzing; a 5()-gram 
sample in a suitable flask with 50 cc. N/10 siilfurit* acid and 400 cc. water. A 
filter paper dipped in the picric* a(*id vsolution prepan'd as described above was 
suspended in the* neck of the flask. The flask was corked tig:ht and allowed to 
stand at room temperature* for 24 hours. Tin* production of an orange-red color 
on the picric acid paper indicated the presence of ])russic acid oj* a cyanogenctic 
glucoside (HCN). This identification was (confirmed l)y hydrolyzing a sample 
and extracting tlie prussic acid by steam distillation. The* acid volatilizes read- 
ily with steam. The first 5 or 20 c<‘. of the distillate* wen* tc'sted for the prc'sencc* 
of hydrocyanic acid by the following m(*lhods as described by Warren (11): 1, 

the prusman blue test, 2 , the sulphocfpiunte test, 8 . the V(^rt}n(^n's mtroprusside testy 
4, the silrer mtrate test and 5, the picric acid test. 

a. QIANTITATIVK \N\I.\ MS 

a. Extraction and determination. 'rw(*nty-fi\(* grams of newly powdert‘d 
sample in a two-liter distilling flask w(‘re treated with 100 cc. distilled water, and 
the mixture acidified with 50 cc. of N/10 sulfuric acid. The* distilling flask was 
then connected to a condenser, tin* extreme end of which was aitac.hi*d to a oia*- 
liter receiv<‘r by a glass tube in such a way that tlu* end of the glass lube was 
below the surface of the potassium hydroxide solution contain(*d in ttii* re(‘eiver. 
This arrang(*m(‘nt was found necessary to f)revi'nt any possible* loss of hydrogen 
cyanide gas during distillation; otherwisi* the* loss during hydrolysis and distil- 
lation was quite appreciable as may be st‘en in the ])r(‘liminary t(*sts. Tin* sam- 
ples were hydrolyzed at room temp(‘rature from IS to 24 hours and after hydrol- 
ysis the TK-N was distilled with steam until about 500 cc. of distillate was 
collected. The rec(*iver was immers(‘d in a tin casseroh* (‘ontaining ic(* «and water 
to maintain the teinperatun* of the distillate al 15'^(’, for hydrog(*n cyanide* 
volatilizes at 25'^(', The alkaline distillate was then titrated with tin* standard 
silver nitrate solution using Tjebig’s method (13). 

EXPEUIMKATAL RESULTS AND D1S(M SSIDN 

1. QCAUTATUK AN \L\ Sl> 

liable II gives the results of the (pjalitative detmininations of the (liff(‘rent 
varieties of Phaseolus lunatus , — tlK* wild, the semi-cult ivated, and the cultivated, 
and those of mungo, calamismis, and cowpea. .\11 the vari(*ties of Phaseolus 
hmaias gave positive results as indicated ])y the ])lus sign ( + ), while the other 
beans gave negative* r(*sults, as indicat<*d by the minus sign {- ). 

2. QUANTTTATi\K I»ETi:i{MTN ATK )N 

a. Preliminary /c.sts. — Preliminary tests wen* run because in running the 
qualitative tests it was observed that wh(*n the* delivery tube of the distilling 
flask was connected to the silver iiitrati* (AgNO,) solution during liydrolysis 
and distillation, sorm* of the hydrogen eyanidi* came over and formed a grayish 
curdy precijiitab* of silver (\yanid(' b(*for(* any condensible distillate passed over. 
Table III gives tlie comparative results under (lifi‘(‘rent conditions. When the 
end of the delivery tube was immersed in the alkali solution during hydrol- 
ysis and distillation, the average amount of prussic acid per 25-gram sample 
hydrolysed for 18 and 24 hours was about the same, but when the distillate was 
just allowed to drop into the alkali solution there was a loss of 5.43 milligrams 
of prussic acid p3r 25 grams, as eompan*d with the average of the two averages 
in the former determinations. 
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Tablk II . — Qaahtalive analysm of heatia. 
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Numl)(*r oi 
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\\ itli (‘nd of delivery tube immersed m 
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1 

2 

d 

4 

o 
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15 19 

15 32 
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15.07 
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15.-15 

15 2l> 

9.08 

15 U 

15 

9 81 

15.07 

15.. 38 

9 5(* 

15 19 

15 19 

9 94 


Average lo.2I 15 22 d 78 



Incidentally, it was fmind that loss of prussic a(‘id also occurred when a 
powdered sainpU* was (‘xpostnl to room Icmpt'ratun' for sonn* time. Drying the 
whole beans in th(‘ sun and at the tcunperature of boiling warin' uiidm* vacuum, 
removed part of the hydrocyanic acid from the beans. Thesi' results are shown 
ih Table IV. In this table, No. I shows that the loss of IK^N after exposing th<‘ 
powdered beans to room itunpiM-ature for 3 wi’oks was 19.40 pm’ cent of the ori- 
ginal H('N content: the loss after drying the whole beaus (No. 2) in th(' sun for 
4 days was 5.65 per emit, while in No. 3 it was 13.78 per (vnt, and in No. 4 the 
loss was 77,80 per (rent. A eomiiKTcial possibility for thi' rmnoval (d* ilCN Irom 
these beans is indicated by the latter results. 

6. The quantitative determinations , — Table V shows the lesuKs of the (quan- 
titative analysis of the beans as described on pages 1()8 and 109, 
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The variations in eacli eight determinations were nut great. They were likely due to titration. 
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Accorclin^j; to Table V, No. 3, the ripe beans from tiibatmig guhat, the pale 
brown Phaaeolvs lunaiufSf contain 2,454 milligranifS prussic acid per kilogram, or 
about twelve times as much as beans permitted to i)e sold by the French Govern- 
ment. According to this table, all of the varieties with the exception of No. 11, 
the Los Banos purplish gray ciiltivated patani, would be excluded from the 
market wer(‘ th(' French regulations followed here. 

The fatal dose of HGN to man according to (Uishny is about 50 milligrams. 
On the supposition that th(‘ TK^N in the beams would Vjc easily liberated in the 
human stomach, the following will be the amount of thesf^ beans necessary to 
j)roduce fatal results if (»aten by man. 


No, 


4'ablk \ I. —Amotnd of rnrh henn ncccKsan/ to gtre the Jalol done of HCI^ to mnu. 


Hcjiij 


I (’ookod h'*ans I 
I draiiK'd froiii the i 
Froali I water used in boil- | 
pea ns. ! ing. Assuming ' 
! 20% of H('N is I 
, left in tlie beaus. ! 


Remarks. 


1 

('olleg(' K, 

1 gmm.s. 

K2 

grntns 

no 

j Tohle- 

, HpiUOlfulfi 

i 25 

•J 

1 ( College V.. 

5.4 

21)5 

i 15 


j Lipa palo l)ro\VTi 

20 

100 

P) 

;^ii 

Lipu pale browti (greon b(‘ans) 

S7 

4.45 

1 2() 

4 

Talksay bhu-k 

00 
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IS 

5 
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00 

1 400 

IS 

(i 
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01 
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10 
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SI 
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01 
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27 

<1 

'Paal white 
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, 31 

10 

4'aal purplish gra> 

, 100 

S40 

t 51 

11 

Los Haho^ pui’iilish grav , 

147 

' 2245 

: 141 


Phe j)er e<*nt (»f 
HCN left in the 
1 leans after ec ink- 
ing will depend 
on 1 he variety 
and eondition of 
the beans , 


'Phere is a gmieral bcdic'f among j)eoi)le that the yioisonous substanee, the 
IIGN. of wild varied i(‘s of PhdscoJus lunah(t< eae be l(‘sseiied by eultivation. 
Tabl(‘ \' shows that the (V)ll(‘g(‘ wild blaek (F.,), wdiieh had been under (*ultiva- 
tion for three yc'ars and the same variety, wild, from Talisay contain about thc^ 
same amount of HON, "'"he cultivated beans contaiiu'd a slightly greater amount. 
4''he vaiiation would undoubtedly be due to the diffenuit soils and elimatie con- 
ditioTis oi the two filaees. Sibl(‘y (14) states that the amount of HC'N eonteiit. 
of b(?aiis vanes with the soil and elimatie eonditions. He also states that tlie 
formation of lIGN in bc^ans is an inherited eharaetc'r of pun' single plant culture. 
The fact that th(‘ so-called cultivated lieans have vt'ry much low(‘r percentage' 
of 11("N than the' wild ones has not been due to cultivatifin, but merely to selec- 
tion, for people' would naturally plant for food the hannless ratlier than the bitter 
and poisonous varieth's. 


a. KFFKCT OF BOILIN(; W ITH W'ATKK A.N'D WITH 50 PEIl (’ENT ACETIC ACID ON THE HGN CONTENTS 

OF POISONOUS BEANS 

a. of boiling beani< in water . — The writer uschI in these experinumts 

the Lipa wild pale brown, the Golloge wild blaek (Fd, and the Talisay wild black 
beans, which were found to contain the great<»st. amount of prussic acid. The 
experim<uits wa're run in triplicate. Each sample was boiled for two hours in 
two 40() cc. portions of water. The liquor was decanted at the end of each 
hour and aTialys(^d both qiialitativcdy and quantitatively for HCN. 



TABLb Vir. EJftcl of bodinq on thr pn/itstr arid rontt of of hvaos. 
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The boiled boaris were also analysed for HCN after boiling for two hours. 
This length of time was sufficient to thoroughly cook the Lipa wild pale brown 
variety but not the two black varieties. The results are given in Table V. Sam- 
ples of cultivated b(‘ans from green pods originall}^ (‘ontaining 4.33 milligrams 
HC'N per 25 grams were also boiled until they were cooked. This operation 
took about one hour. The liquor in this case was not decanted off. The whole 
mass was ground into j)aste by pressing the beans with the thumb and forefinger. 
The mixture was then analysed for HCN in the usual way. The results are 
given in Table VII, 

This table shows that of their original contents of HCN, the Lipa wild pale 
brown Phafieolus lunatus which originally contained 0.245 per cent of HC'N, 
lost, after boiling for two hours, 09.07 per cent; the ("olleg wild black (Fa), which 
originally contained 0.094 per cent of HC'N, lost 95.59 per cent; and the Talisay 
wild black, which originally contained 0.0H3 per (*(mt of HCN, lost 95.80 per cent. 
The green beans were freed (‘ompletely from HC'N by [)oiling one hour. 

h. Effect of boding the beans with acetic acid , — Since HC'N is a much weaker 
acid than acetic acid, it was thought that boiling the beans with vinegar in the 
wate'j' would compl(*tely remove the prussic a(*id. The sanu^ varieties used in 
Table VI were employed in the\se experiments. The beans were boiled with 50 
cc., 50 per cent acetic acid and after decanting the* liquid the beans were analyzed 
for IK'N. Qualitative tests gave negative results, showing the comph'te n^mov- 
al of IK'N. 


4. TFlt EFFKCT OF FKFDING THF BOILKI) BEANS TO (JUINEA BIOS 

The boiled beans obtained in experimcuits described abov(^ were giv(m to 
guinea pigs. Th(‘ amount given to each was (apii valent to 34.9 grams of the 
raw beans. The Lipa wild pale brown, and the (V)ll(*ge wild lilack (FJ, the 
varieties containing the large.st percemtage of HCN were used, both after boiling 
in plain water and with 50 pen- cent acetic a(*id, Tabl(‘ VUI shows the results 
of the feeding experiments. 

The acidity of the beans boiled with acidic acid was partly removiHl by 
treating them with lime water and washing thoroughly with water. In the case 
of tluj beans boil(*d with water, the animals ate only small amounts, perhaps 
because of its bitter taste; of the beans boiled with acetic acid, the animals ate 
almost all of their portions, even though they were slightly sour. The animals 
f(al with beans boiled in water alone became sluggish in fifteen hours and remain- 
od in that condition for four hours, while animals 3 and 4, fed on beans treated 
with acetic acid, showed no apparent ill effect. After 24 hours, the feed for the 
firsi two animals was renewed but they still refused to eat, though they were 
apparently very hungry. The fo(ids of tlu' animals were then ('X(4ianged so that 
pigs I and ? received the acid-treated beans and pigs 3 and 4 the wat(u-boiled 
ones. The first two animals now ate their ration and the other two refused to 
oat. For lack of time the experiment was discontinued. The results show that 
guinea pigs easily detected the presence of even as low as 0.0063 per cent of HCN 
in the boiled beans, the amount of HCN found in the Lipa wild pale brown 
variety after boiling with water for two hours. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. hydrocyanic acid conH^nts of a nuinbf'r of varieties, })oth cultivated 

and wild, of Phofieolus hinatus have l)e(‘n determined with the following results: 


Wild variety.. . 

Senii-wild variety . 
Cultivated variety.. 

(Hwn beans, wild varudy. . 
(Ireen beans, cullivat(‘d . 


Per cent TICN 
0.()()()-0.240 
0 049-0.055 
0.030 
0.030 
0.011 


2. I^haseolus mango, calainisinis {pHophocarpus letragonolobus) and (iowpea 
{]^tgna iiincnsis) do not contain hydrocyanic acid. 

3. There is a. gradual loss oi HCN in i)Owder(‘d bf'ans exposed to room tem- 
perature and in whole beans eximsed to sunshine. Heating whole beans und(u* 
vacuum for oin* hour at lOO^C. ixanoves 70.74 cent of th(» H(-N content. 
The latter method may b(‘ developed into a comnuacial way of removing HC'N 
from the beans before placing them oil the market. 

4. About 95 per cent of the H('N contimt f)f beans is removed by boiling 

then with water for two hours. after this treatnamt, (he beans contain 

enough of the ])ois<)n to give* it a bitter taste. Boiling with acetic acid for 
two hours drives out the hydrocyanic acid complettdy. 

5. Beans boiled with acetic acid for two hours and then treated with lime 
water to nanove the sour taste are relished by guinea pigs and produce no ill 
('fleet on them. Beans bcjiled in a plain water for two hours an' not n'lisln'd by 
these animals, even wdien the latter an' hungry to the p>5)int of starvation. 


RE( X ):\I .MENDAX'IONS 

The wild varieties of PhnmjJvi^ Junatas, as w(*ll as th(' cultivated ones, con- 
taining HCN, may be safely us('d as human. food orovhh'd thc'y are lioih'd thor- 
oughly in vinegar 50 per ci'ut strong and th(' licjuid thrown away. To remove 
the sour taste, the boiled b(\ans may be treatcMl vvitii lime water, and then washed 
thoroughly with boiled waU‘r When not tn^atf'd in this way, th(' beans are not 
safe articles of food, since small amounts of HCN would Ix' h'ft, and tliis may 
cause a bad ('fb’ct, to greater or h'ss degire on the health. 
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THE (lAS IN THE COCONUT^ 

By I). A. Herbkrt 

Of the Deptirtnmd uf FUint PhytMology 

Th(‘ physical and chemical changes taking place in the developing coconut 
have be(ui studied by a large number of workers (1) (2) (3) (4) (5), but the fad 
that they have attacked th(‘ su])ject from an agronomical or from a chemical 
point of view mcutiis that our knowledge of its physiology is still far from 
(‘omplete. In the following paper is presented some data on the origin and 
nature of the gas found in the nuts. 

The pro(!ess of fertilization of the coconut has Ix^en dealt wath by Hungc'r 
(5). The changes in the ovule after fertilization follow the lines of develo])ment. 
typi(*al of Angiosperms. Tin* process is described in textbooks on the subject. 
(t>). One of the generative nucl<*i of the pollen tub(' unit(‘s with the egg nucleus 
in the embryo sac while other passes on and fuses with the endospcTiii nu- 
cleus. The ('gg nucleus d(‘V(*lops a cellulose wall and by n^peated division giv(\s 
rise to the embryo, whih* th(‘ endosperm nucleus divid(‘s, forming a larg(‘ numlxM* 
of nucl(‘i in the protoplasm of the embryo-sac. Later these nucha form c(41 
walls round tluanselves and these cells compose the tissue of the endosperm. 

Th(‘ protoplasm lines th(^ walls of the (anl)ryo-sa(‘, and encloses a vacuoh'. 
Th(‘ milk of the dev(doped coconut represents this v^acuole, and the (mdosp(‘rm 
or “m(‘at” forms a parietal la^Tr corresponding to its origin from the (mdosperni 
nuclei. In section the cells of tlu' endosperm are found to Ix^ tubular and ra- 
dial and, wh(m matur(% are three to four times as long as wide. Wlam first 
formed they are approximately spherical. Their further growth is hainp(‘r<Hl 
laterally by their ncaghbors, and conse(|uently they become elongated in th(‘ 
direction of the diameter of the fruit. The thwelopnauit of the endospmni (‘(‘11s 
continues for about ten months. After this lime ther(‘ is v(‘ry little incr(‘a>e 
in number, though considerable chemical change tak(\s place. 

'Phe development of the endosperm of course begins at fertilization, iait 
the formation of cell walls is at first .slow. For th(‘ first f(‘w months tlu* amount 
formed is small and is repre.sented by a gedatinous layer at th(' end r('mot(‘ from 
the embryo. When the nut is six months old the amount of endosperm becomes 
appreciable to the casual observer. “The meat has b(‘gun to forni.” P>v r(‘- 
peated division of the nuclei, followed by cell formation, the endosperm i> jiro- 
duced as a continuous layer round the cavity. 

The cavity is filled with liquid until the endospc'rin has attained (*onsi(l('r- 
abl(‘ thickness and is apparently solid enough to pre(dude th(' possibility of tlu' 
passage of gas through it. The epicarp and endocar}), indeed, tog(‘t.fuM form 
an effective barrier against the entrance of gas from the outside, th(‘ wc‘ak point 
b(ung at the embryo end where passage is possible. An examination of the 
endosperm and embryo shows that there is the possibility of the j)assag(‘ ol air 
from the outside to the inside. The eylindrieal cells of th(' endosperm hav(‘ 

J Exponmont Sation coniribiilioii. No »Cf». 
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rolativoly air s[)act‘S ))otw(‘cii them in spite of their appar(‘n1 (ilose packing? 

when ('xamined with tin* naked eye. 

Any doiibl as to the origin of the gas ceases when a number of analyses are 
]nade. In th(' experiments perfornuHl a number of nuts of various ages were 
(dioseii, and the gas analysed. According to th(‘ age of the fruits the composi- 
tion varied. Tin* amount naturally varies. In young nuts there is none; after 
th(' <*ndos|)(‘rm is well formed, it begins to appear, and when the nut is old about 
25 ce. may be found. The first analyses were done* on old nuts, and the gas 
prov(‘(l to be ])ractically jaire nitrogen. This suggested that the nitrogen was 
jesidiial. and so some young nuts were* examined. In nuts containing only 2 
or 3 ce. of gas, th(^ compositifin was found to be very comparable with that of 
air, th(‘ oxygen content lieing soiiH'what lower, as is to be expected. 

.\ considerable amount of gas from different young nuts (*ontaining 2 to 
c(' of uas was analyscal with the following result: 

NitrogiMi SI 

Oxygcni IS 

Carbon dioxide . tra(‘(‘ 

In old nuts where th(' amount of gas av(‘rag(‘d 2)> ce. per nut, th(‘ following 
was th(^ tyjiical analysis: 

Nitrogen.’ 99 S' ; ‘‘ 

Oxygen ... 2'; 

Carbon dioxide . traci* 

Tli(‘s(‘ r(‘sults show that th(‘ gas in lh(‘ young coconut is air which has entmed 
l>y w’a> of the om* iunctional germinal pore. (There are three* ge'rminal pores, 
and two an* hinct ionless. ) As the* fruit incn'ase* in age more air is admitted, 
but the* oxygen is usc*el in the vital procevsses of the* [)lant, anel the ])hysiole)gie‘ally 
inactive nitreige'u is l(‘ft. 

It noA\ be*com(‘S ne*ce*ssary tei e*n(piire into the* (.lisposal of the* eixygen. Is it 
use*el in the normal r(*s|)iration of the* ce*lls or is it used in tlie* transfeirmation of the* 
food materials of the* (‘neIospe‘riu? 

The* e*e*lls eif llie* e‘nelospe‘rm e’ontain an ext remedy large* amount eif oil, but 
this is not the* case* in the younge*r nuts (2). The jiercenlage of oil increases 
suelel(*nly eluring the cleising stage‘s of ripe*ning anel thus during the germinatiem 
period el(*cre'ases anel sucrose* and invert sugar incre*as(‘ markedly at the same* time*. 
The utilization e)f fats by g(*rminating s(H*els means the* use of tremendems quan- 
tities of oxygen. De*tmer (7) (*onsidere*d staredi to arise* from free edeic aciel 
(which i*- eje*rive*ei trom fats) according to the e*epiatie)n 

h27 () = 2C,U,A+WU + 71T(). 

This would easily ae'count for the* utilization of the* small amount eif oxygen 
repre^sented by tlie vedume eif nitrogen in a mature* fruit of coconut — about 5 
cc. at the me>st. This eixygen is not ne*ce\ssary to the endosperm cedis for the^ir 
normal re*spiration. as the air is not pre*sent till late in the eie*velopment erf the 
fruit and until that time* the*y have b(M'n able tei obtain the necessary oxygon 
from other sources. 

The embryo erf the coeainut is a little different from the type in most oily 
seeds in that its elevcdopment is continuous, so that the term germination is rather 

■5 \'o i rntidr hrro hr'tw«Tn nitroRni ainl the nther inort giwn of the atmoNphere (argon, helium, 

krypton, (>:» ) 
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indefinite. What is usually regarded as g(^nnination may be retarded or ac - 
celerated by varying the water supply, but strictly speaking there is no Icjiig 
period of resting such as takes place l)etween the maturing and g(‘rrnination of 
a normal seed. The presence of lipase in the embryo and in the milk and endos- 
perm in smaller quantities has been demonstrated by Roxas (4). Thii contin- 
uous splitting of fats by the enzyme and the utilization of the* products re(|uires 
large amounts of oxygen and part of this is provided by the air admiltc^d to Ihe 
(‘oeonut on evaporation of part of the waRu* of the fruit. 

It is worthy of note that the slight pressure present in the coconut is not 
due to the included gas, Imt to the liquid present in the turgid fruit. This l'- 
apparent when a young nut without any gas is examined. The milk will often 
spurt out when the endospcnin is punctured. The same thing may ho noticed 
in other palms, e. g., Arenga pinnata, when tin* turgidity is maintained. If th(‘ 
eiidospenn and testa be dissected intact out of th(‘ outer layers of epicarp and 
eridocarp this turgidity may be decreased by exposure to the air and restored 
by immersion in water. The fact that the gas is residual would also indicate* 
that it is not r(\sponsi))lc for the pressure. 

SUMMARY 

1. (his appears in tin* coconut after the (*ndospenn is well developed. 

2. Th(* composition of the gas in the (*arly stages of development is almost 
that of air, but the oxygen content is rather lower than that of air. 
As the age of the nut increas(‘s the (}uantity of gas increavses, but with 
progr(*ssive decrease* in percentage* of oxygt*n. 

Tlie oxygen is used in the utilization of fat by the* embryo, and nitrogen 
and the in(*rt gases are left forming almost the (*ntire volume* of the* 
gas in the* old nut. 

4. The* pressure* present in the eoeonut in due* to turgidity, not te) the* 
pr(*sene{* of gas. 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY ON THE REPRODUCmON AND 
FEEDING HABITS OF DERMOGENYS VIVIPARUS PETERS^ 

By FELiciAm) H. Revbche 
INTRODUCTION 

In the suininor of 1921, Mr. D. Villadolid, of the Department of Ento- 
mology, College of Agriculture, while making a preliminary study on the feeding 
habits of the fish fauna of Molawin creek, had occasion to collect a few living 
sp(*cim<ms of Dermogenys viviparus Peters* for some biological experimentation. 
In connection with this study, he found out that this species of fish is a voracious 
feeder on mosquito larvae. 

In June, 1922, Mr. W. D. J^iedeman, of the TnUu’iiational Health Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, who is working in (‘.ocperation with the Philippine 
Health S(Tvice, arrived at Los Bafios and made his headquarters at the C "ollege 
of Agriculture, to study malaria condition in Laguna Province and the possi- 
hilitu's of economic control. He became interested in fish as a possible means of 
checking the rapid multiplication of mosquitoes. This fish was then nnmtioned 
to him by Prof. H. E. Woodworth, ot the Departnamt of Entomology, as possible 
material to work with. 

ITie present is a r<‘porl on th(* fe(*ding habits', method of n*production, local 
distribution and life history of Dermogenys viviparm Peters. This work was 
begun in tlu' latter part of July, 1922, and eiidfal at th(‘ close of November of the 
same year. The work was done in iho Colleg(' of Agrirailture, University of the 
Philippines. 

( .ENERAJ. IN VESTIG ATION 

1. UKS(’ttlPTIONr OF DFKMOOKNYS VIVIPAHluS PETEKh 

Among th<' Tagalog people the name ‘‘Patlay’’ and “Kansu‘<uit'’ are syn- 
onymous terms, and these are applied to either of the two fish, Dermogenys rivipa- 
nis Pel Cl’S or Zenar chapter us phih pjynius Peters. Dermogenys vinparus Peters, 
the subject of this paper, is smaller lhan the other. For the purpose of uni- 
formity, it would be better to adopt the term ^‘Patlay” to Zenarchopterus phil- 
ipprnm Peters and the term '^KansusuiU’ to Dermogenys viviparm Pcders. for 
th(^ simple reason that the people more commonly use “Kansusuit” for D. vtvi- 
parus. The term ‘‘Pathiy^’ seems to be commonly applied to a fish having long, 
slender body and capable of swimming very fast; on the other hand, the term 
'‘KansusuiU’ seems to bo applmd to small fish with a body not w('ll adapted to 
swim rapidly. The former is more characteristic of Zenarchopterus philippnius 
Peters and the latter to Dermogenys mviparus Peters. 

Peters (1) described this fish as follows: ‘*Tail fin convex; dorsal fin shorter 
than annal fin; its first ray inserted behind fir-st annal ray; annal fin insiMted 

i Experiment Station Contribution No. 107 

* Identified by Dr. A, W. C. T Herre, of the Bureau of Science Fowler and Bcttu. of t lu* Htierny ot Natural 
Scienee of Philadelphia, identified some Philippine speeimenH which they founil lahejed Orrmotrenu^ vtitparun Peferjt 
lift ffypoirhamphua negluctui^. It oannot be determined where these apennienH oiiKtnated To ch<'f*k this, however, 
a bottle of spocimens was scut by ^fr. W D. Tiedcman, Field Director of the n<»ckefel}ei I'ouiidutioi} in the 
PhUipptncN, under W'hom this w^ork was undertaken 
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after 9/16 of the total length; head semi-flattened; length of head equals 5/16 
of the total length; apex of beak yellowish speckled with black, three lines ex- 
tend from the neck toward dorsal fin, meinbrane b('twe(m first and second annal 
ray, second and third dorsal parts basally spott('d behind the operculum with 
black. Number of sc^ales along longitudinal line 45, transverse 12 to 13, dorsal 
10 to 11, annal 14 to 15. Total length 95 mm.” 

Pet(‘rs further states, ‘'this species is in its whole body stru(‘ture very simi- 
lar to the pnu'eding but (*oiisiderably larger and one could perhaps considcu* 
both as one, but due to th(' rounded and not two ItdKHi tail fin, as well as to the 
short dorsal fin, one distinguishes an easily rec'ognizable subgciuus of the re- 
maining Ilemirhamphus for which rt'ason this name Dermatogenpti (Dermo- 
genya) suggested by von Kuhl and van Hasselt was adhen'd to. 

“Dr. Jagor brought this last species from the island Samar from th(‘ riv(n* 
Bascy, as is shown in the foregoing spe(‘imei) ‘with living young and develojx'd 
oggs’ 

DiMmct external charncferi.sttcs of hath Kexex. 

The female, as a rule, is much larger than th(‘ male. The average nn^as- 
urement which is taken from 175 specimens of adult females is 73.5 inillimetcTs 
in length, and the average measureiiHmt of th(‘ male, taken from 95 adult speci- 
mens, is 52 millimeters in l(*ngth. The measurenumt is taken from the tip of 
the beak to the tip of the tail. All thes<‘ vSp(‘cimens wer(‘ eaughl in th(‘ Molawin 
creek, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

The caudal fin of the male is iK^autifiilly marked wilh bhick and palt‘ (M*ang(‘. 
This marking at the tail is sometimes pnssent in th(' temah', but is not as el(*ar 
as in th(‘ male. The soft rays of tlu^ dorsal fin of the rnaU* ar(‘ colon^d black, 
and this marking is absent in the female. The ventral fin of th(‘ mah* is also 
colored pal(‘ orange and sometimes litth* black marks an* mixed with it. In 
the case of the female, the ventral fin is whitish brown, the marks pr(‘dominat- 
ing at the soft rays on attaining old age. On tlu* ventral side of the beak of 
both sexes is a thin fleshy protrusion which runs from the base* of the beak to 
its tip. This protrusion is distinct reddish orange in male, and orange in tin* 
female. In the case of the female, there is a protub(*rance just jint(*rior to the 
anus which is orang< in color, Thiv*- is absent in tlu* mah*. 

2 . THK AUMfONTTAUV AND COSTKNTs 

a. Method of investigation.,- 

The stomach contents of the fish were (h*t(‘rmined by dissecting the stomach 
and making water mounts of its contents. Examination was made under a 
dissecting microscope (X24) or under a binocular microscope ( X40). 

b. Digestive system.- 

The alimentary canal of the female fish is a simph* tubular organ. It is 
almost pale white in color, and is situated vent rally to the two sacs of the ovary. 
It may be resolved into three parts. The most anterior part which is a shon, 
small tube is supposed to be the rudimentary oesophagus, and next to it is a 
dilated and enlarged portion which may be termed the stomach which covers 
one-third of the length. The pcjsterior part which makes about two-thirds of 
the length is ternied the intestine. The length of the whole digestive canal is 
approximately 34 millimetei’s. The width varies because the most anterior 
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portion in a small, short tube and next to it is a dilated part which is the stomach 
and is approximately 4 millimeters in width. The most posterior part which 
is the intestine is about 2 niillimoters in width. On each vontro lateral side of 
the alimentary canal are two blood vessels running parallel and terminating al 
the posterior portion, about two-thirds of the length. This description of the 
alimentary canal is taken from one specimen, 92 millimeters in length and 12.5 
millimeteT‘s in depth. 

c. Stomach contents. 

P]xten8ive dissection of the alimentary (Uinal of the fish was done with 
subsequent examination of the stomach contents. Among those things that 
wen' conspicuous in the stomach were mostly portions of body parts of insects 
and arachnids, such as the wings of insects, legs of spiders, heacls and h;gs of 
ants, legs and abdomens of small locusts, and exuviae of som<* kinds of immature. 
ins(Mds. 

S. OHSERVATION OI* FKKI>I.N(J HABITS 

( )bs(‘rvations of the feeding haliits of this fish were made in Molawiri cn^ek 
[iiid in confineuHUit. The fish is provided with a long beak, ih(' lower lip being 
v(Ty much longi'r than the upp(M‘. Tin* fish, therefore, must iHM^eSvSarily b(‘ a 
surf act' fet'der. ft t^ould hardly get food at the bottom of the water. If t.h(‘ 
loot! happened to be at the edge of a stone or anything that will liinder its prog- 
rt'ss, the beak is ust'tl. Largt* food is broken into pieet's by tht' mouth before 

It IS swalluwt'd. < )ftentimt‘s th(* young fry are in schools of from twenty to 
thirty individuals with a f(*w large ones. They an' usually found in a slow 
current of water or nt'ar the water edges in the erei'k or river. They an' found 
abundantly in quiet, shady places of the ereek. This is also true with the adult 
fish, but the latter is often found in more or less rapid currents in which they 
oftentimes stay and swim. Most of the time they are found on the surface ot 
lh(‘ wat(‘r, arranged one aft('r another against the current. They seem to be 
waiting for their prey to come along with the current of th(' water. They are 
very sensitive to noise* or disturbances in the* water. They n*act to it posi- 
tively thinking it possible' to be a chance for pn*y, but an' easily frightened at 
th(' sight of their enemies. Fighting was observi'd bet wee'ii individuals in a group 
over the possessions of a piece of food. If they hapjX'iied to be of about equal 
size, they fought hard and strong. They useel their beaks as a means of offense 
and defense. 

At night they Ixihavi' in a very ditIVrent manner. Most of them are found 
along the water edges espe<*ially in small iiuk'ntations and stagnant places, 
swimming around and actively looking for food. They are vi'ry active at night, 
swimming from place to place. This fish is positively pliototropic. The* 
writer had occasion to catch a largi' number of these fish during tlie night, by 
attracting them with a lantern into the net. 

In pools where this fish was artificially mured, foc»d was givi'ii once a day. 
This food consisted mainly of larvae of both anopheles and culex mosquitoes, 
liater dried shrimps and w^hite ants or ierniit-os were givc'n. The dried shrinips 
were out into small pieces before they were given and as such they could be 
easily swallowed by the fish. Of all this food, the writer found that the fish 
prefered the anopheline larvae* This might possibly have been due to the fact. 
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that tho anophelinp larva places itself parallel to the surface of the water. It 
could he, therefore, readily vsoeii by the fish which feeds on things floating on the 
water. It may be that in nature it prefers water ins(‘ctB as examination of i.h<» 
stomach contents would seem to indicate. 

The following table shows how readily anopheles larvae are (MXten by tliis 
fish wh(ui in confinemiuit. It remains to lie seen how this would be modified 
under natural conditions. 


Tablk i -Shoiring thi rffinehcy of Dvrmogenys vwpanoi J*ctvrs in eating mosquito laroac in an 

arti ficial contains. 


Datr 

11 - 27-22 
11 27-22 
11 27-22 
11 - 27-22 
11-27 22 



i 

I Fish 
j niimbiM*. 

A: 

A. 

i'“A/'! 

I- - - 

I A. 
i - a: 


Number 
(jf ano- 
pheline 
larvae 
given. 

82 

59 

5a 

54 

57 



Number 

of larvae < 

.ten after 


Total 


r ^ 


r“ 


5 hrs. A' 

8 min. 

1 80 min. - 1 hr. 

: 1 

2 hrK. 

8 hrs. 

, 8 S mm 


! 

’ -t- 7 

i +10 

. -flO 

4 9 

78 


4 ” 1 

’ 4 U) 

; -f 8 ; 

+ 5 

58 

9 

i -h t> 

i 

, 412 

i +10 

+ 9 

i 52 

2 

J ^ ^ 

.1 •' 

+ 15 

4 10 

r " 

n 

! -r 24 


■ -} 9 

+ () 

55 


4 MICTHOI) OF UKl’KODCt riON 

Exawinalion of reprodmiive (tryatis.— 

In th(‘ differentiation of the rnali's from tin* h’liiales, tlu‘ (‘xiernal anatomy 
was first studied, followed by the dissec'tion for lh(' inli'rnal organs. In this 
conmadion particular attention was })aid to tlH‘ numix'r of fetusc^s and d(‘V(‘lo|KHl 
embryos inside the ovary sacs. 

The ovary of this fish is V-4iaped in form, and is (*om])osod of two sacs. 
Oftentimc's, one oi th(»s(* sacs is shorter than the other, (haierally, thi' color 
of the ovary is silvery with blaek markings at th(‘ side of otioh sac. The ovary 
is located dorsally to the alirmuitary canal, th(' latter running straight betwiaui 
th(‘ two sae.s. It extends from the cloaca to the level of the liver. 

The arrangcanent, of the fidaises inside the ovary sacs can be seen fi*oin out- 
side, due to tlu‘ fuel that tli(» sac membrane is trarisparmit . The young fc'tuses 
in the saes overlap (aieli other. The position of the fetus(‘s in the sacs is not 
the same. Oftmitimos the heads of the fetu.s(\s point toward the cloaca and at 
other tirmxs they point toward the blind portion of tlie ovary sacs. 

The iposi common numlKT of fetuses is five in each sac. This numbm* in- 
Ci^eases with thti size and age of the fish. In the ovaries there iirv always found 
develixped embryos and eggs. Mcasurommits of tlie young fiduses, which sup- 
posedly are about to be deliver(‘d, were taken. The average length is 18 inilli- 
met^^rs. 
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Tablk \\}~-Shouying the relative length of the ovary sace in relatioti to the total length of the Jish ivith 
the number of fetuses and embryos found in the ovary sacs. 


SfKJcimen 

Length of fi.sh. 

Ovary sac 

Length of 

Numlx^r 

of fetuses and 

number. 

numbtir 

ovary sacs. 

embryos m the ovary sac,*.s. 


Millimeter 


Millimeter 

Fetuses 

i 

' Embryos 

1 

63 

1 

18 

4 

i 7 



2 

18 

5 

9 

2 

120 

1 

35 

10 

! 7 



2 

35 

11 

4 


50 

1 

10 

— 

! 7 



2 

10 

2 

1 4 

4 

85 

1 

25 

4 

3 



2 

2() 

5 

2 

5 

«3 

1 

20 

3 

0 





7 

i ' 

(\ 

! no 

1 1 



: 13 

5 

I 5 



2 

: 

1 

; r» 

t 

i (>5 

■ 1 

1 15 

_ 

! 3 


1 

2 

15 


1 

s 

t)8 

; 1 

. 25 

5 

4 



' 2 

i 25 

5 

0 

9 

(iO 

1 

is’ 

3 

2 



1 2 

IS 

5 

3 

10 

' 54 

1 

1(> 


9 


1 

2 

10 

4 

10 

11 

' 1(H) 

1 

30 

11 

2 



2 

30 

5 

7 

12 

75 

1 

20 

4 

7 



2 

20 


() 


^ For liick ot spaco only twcivt* wcrn iioIihI in tlii'>! table' 

It is shown in lh(‘ al)ov"(* talih' that tin* lon^th of tlu‘ <»vary sa(•^ vaiy ar- 
(‘ording to the length of the fenuiies. (hnierally, tin* hirg(‘r or older IVtnak's 
have more young hdUvses and embryos in the ovary saes whili^ the sinalhu- or tlio 
younger the females the loss tlui number of fetus(*s. Tim faet thtit the young 
bduses are not found in some eases in the ovary siu*s of tlu' femnl(‘s may indi- 
eat(^ that this fish has a resting fM'riod. 

5. LIFK HlSTOKl 

Couples of Derrnogenys vivrparns Peters wi'R' eontined in s(^parat(‘ (‘ompart- 
inents, fed with mosquito larvae or termites, and ki'pt under elos(‘ obs(*rvalioiis. 
As soon as eaeh female ])roduced young, the* latter vrew trausfernal to I.oi Ih^ 
K„ B,, K as showui in the sueee(*ding table. Other couples s('l(H‘t(Ml 

from this stock wen? transferred and confine<l in anotlnu* i'ompiirtnnmt s}n>wn 
as C„ C„ C,, (\, C;, Cv C\, in the same table. 
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Total .83-}- days. 
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It is worthy of note that a single female gave birth to 5 s(‘ts of 5 young (‘a(*h 
at intervals averaging about 8 days and that these young gavc^ birth to th(‘ir 
first group of 2 or 3 young at the average age of only 834- days 

a. Notes on the stages in the development of the young embryo.^ 

1. In the first stage of development, the young embryo is (‘iiv(*iop<‘d hy a 
thin membrane (("ailed th(.‘ ehorion,in mammals). The eyes are already dev(*l- 
oped. The tubular heart is already functioning. On the dorsal part of the 
embryo running from the most posterior f)art of the head are black dots which 
terminate at the anterior part of the dorsal fin. This stag(' In chaiact(*nzf*d 
by the presence of a large amount of yolk. 

2. In the second stage, the same eharact,eri.sti(* features aj<‘ found as in 
the first, stage, but differ only in that in the second stage the t*m})ryo propin* 
is larger, while the yolk is mu(*h diminished in bulk and (piantity. 

3. The third stage is practically the same as the second stage, 
but the yolk is distinctly reduced in size and quantit}’, and th(* (unbryo is very 
much larger. Thmr arc black dots appearing very conspicuously in that part 
of the body nientioiKul above'. The eyes are larger. 

4. In th(‘ fourtli stage*, the membrane or chorion which (‘iivi'lopc's the* ('in- 
bryo s(*('ms to bulge out but the young emliryo is still coiled in the ovary sacs of 
the' moth(*r. The yolk is gieatly diminished in epiantity by this time*. 

5. In the* fifth stage*, the yemng fed, us appears to be complete* in it< organs 
of locejuiotion. The* black dots appearing more pVvunirv'ntly. t)n e:ie*h side* of 
the young tetus there* is a lat(*ral line which be'gins from the sidt'^i of tin* pt'e'tora! 
fins and terminate's at the caudal fin. At this stage of (l('y(*le)pnit‘nt. small pi'o- 
trusions are visilde on the upper be*ak ju.st anterior lei the* e've's one* on e*ae*h siele*. 

An e'.xperime’nt was pe*rformed to finel out whe*tlie'r the* ye>ung tetu^e's woulel 
live when artifiedally taken out from the eivary .sac-! eif the* mothe'r. The* re*sult 
w'as that thew only lived for twe) or thre'e eiavs, and in nnsl c i-iC'; diiMl aft^'r (hre * 
elays. Fooel was give*n but the'y would neit e'at,’ 

b. Young. - 

The young are born alive. Th(*y e^ime' out eine by one* rliroiigh the i*lo;u*a. 
When outside eif the mothe*r's beidy, the»y immeeliate*lv swim to the surface* ot 
the water to ged air. They loeik .sluggish and inactive*, but lliey cm hardly b * 
caught with the hand unaided. The average length eif tin* ne'wly born yemng is 
nineie'en to twenty millimeters. At, this stage, the beak is a little* projectiem at 
the lower lip. The* orange and black markings are absent on both soxes and 
their dlstinet color is whitish gray. An attempt made tei measure* the growth of 
some of the'se young failed because they were lost afte*r three elay<. Howe'vei, 
they grew one or one anel one-half millimeters in length a day. 

e*. (irowth . — 

As the young fish grows, its activity increases. Tiie yemiig e*asil\ pi'iiciraic 
the pools and water edges seeking food. The female fish attains the* mature 
stage when it is about fifty to sixty millimetei*s in length, anel the* male* attain- 
maturity at about fifty-five millimeters. At this .stage of el('vciopme*nt , the\ 

* Not««: — I t niumt b<‘ notod thm boKinninK from the first Htage, tlu* >ouiiK (‘rnhryo to ho . i 

to the unaided eyen, but, however, the tnotsl diacemible organ* are the organs of 'Jight and furo'lmniriu hfu t 
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begin to iuat<('. The markings at this stage become distinct on both sexes so 
that one can easily tell the males from the f(*males. 

The female starts giving young atThe age of 81 to 85 days. She gives two 
or three young at the first time. As the female ages, the number of young in- 
creases. This generalization is based upon the observation obtained from females 
reared in confinement. ( V)mnionly, an old female will give five young at each par- 
turition, and the maximum number one has been noted to produce is ten. The 
record of one female (female A,) shows that from the time she was placed in con- 
finenuujt up to the time she was accidentally killed, a period of 75 days, she was 
able to produce 42 young. So far this work tends to show that the fish is able 
to live under artificial conditions and can reproduce a number of young if care 
is given. 

r». HAH IT AT 

a. NaluraL- 

The natural haliitat of this fish is the dit(*h, cre(‘k, riviu* or other small 
stream. In Balanac river near Magdalena, Laguna, this fish was observiMl and 
was foumi lo inhabit jdac(‘s of slow current or stagnab'd plac(‘S in the riviu*. 

b. Abililn lo live and reproduce under artificial couditions. - 

Dermoqenips riviparus Peters ]iv(*s and reproduc(‘S fairly w(41 in pools wdiich 

have free circulation of water, and has been found to thrive just as w(41 in stag- 
nant water. The size of th(' pool where this fish was ri'annl is aixiut four by 
fivt* m('tej>. It is divided into si'veral lots. In lot I, enclosed by a win* s(U’(*t‘n, 
twenty females and twelve inaU^s w(‘r(‘ int roduced in August, 1922, and in No- 
vend>er, 1922, tla^ number of the' fish in this lot altogether was 882. Most of tlie 
females that w(‘re introduccai in this lot were 78 millimeters long and when ihoy 
vv(*n* counted again and examined, some of them had grown to 180 millimet(u*s 
in length, 'fhe inal(‘s did not exceed 97 millimeters in length. A single finnale 
fish undei' thesiM'onditions of confinenumt produced 15 offspring in th(‘ course of 
thr(*<‘ mont hs which, if th(u-(' wen^ no period of sexual inactivity, would mean (it) 
for the yeai. Bearing in itiind that the rat(‘ of bearing offspring incnaises 
witli ag(\ this numbm* will be* (*onsid(‘rabty incrixisi'd. 

7. DISKASK 

One diseased condition of Dennogent/s nnparus Pet(*rs was (uicountered in 
the pools. Th(‘ attacking organism (a fungus,) b(»Iongs to the genus ACTILYA^ 
which is a free* living organism in the water. It grows anteriorly near the eyes 
of tlie fish at tlie beginning and finally affects the eyes. The fish l)e(;om(‘s blind 
and dies aft (award. It a[)pears as a white filamc'nt.ous growth at the head of 
th(‘ fish and is easily recognized. However, it is rarely found attacking this fish, 

S DISTKinCTION IN LACmNA I’KUVIN(’K 

The fish is mon* or l(‘ss evmily distributed through the provinci* of Laguna. 
The fish may be found in the ujiper (amrses of most rivers and small streams in 
th(^ province. The wril(‘r found it in abundance in Molawin creek of Los Banos, 
in ditches in Masiit in Lalauan, in ditches in the town of Magdahma, and in 
ditches and cnx'ks in San Juan, Ijofigos. This fish docs not seem to frequent 
the lowxu“ coiirs(\s of the streams. In all the places visited by the writer the fish 

’ SOitfMrif nl f»om fa**! F I' Mr WhortiT, of (hi* Dopartiijont of IMant Catholaiity, of Agriculture. 
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was not observed in places near the mouth of streams. In Molawin this 

fish is very scarce within about a kilometer of its mouth, but is plentiful towards 
the 80urc(». In Laguna de Bay and smalHakes of San Pablo wSU(*h as Bunot, 
Tikiw, Kalibato, and Sampaloc, the fish is not found. 

Association with other fish. - 

In the creeks, this fish is seen associatcid with another very small fish which 
belongs to the genus (lobio. The latter fish stays mostly at th(‘ bottom of th(‘ 
water, and wherever Dermogenys viviparus Peters is present tlu‘ former s(*ems to 
be present too. 

In a pool where this fish was confined, dalng {Ophiocephalus stratus) was 
introduced, to find out wdn^ther the Dermogenys would be eaten by it. Some 
of the Dermogenys wore found wounded, but none were eaten. 

This fish lives fairly well with top minows (Gambusia affinis) in pools, Jn 
a oiKJ-half barrel filled with water where both wer(‘ confined in the insectarv of 
the n(‘partment of Entomology, they have* not attacked (‘ach other. 

si:mm.\rv and C()Nc:li:si()n 

Dermogenys nviparus Peters is locally found in th(* province of Laguna in 
mor(' or less shady place's of old stn'ams, ditchers, creeks, and rivers. The fish 
is a highly b(*neficial fish because' of its predacious habits on mosquito larvae. 
Jt is a surface f(*eder and h'Cils voraciously on anopheline larvat'. A small “Kan- 
susuit” {Derntogenys i naparns JN't(‘rs) has eaten 7 S anopheline larvae in o liours 
and ) 1 <S minutes. 

Th(' development of the young embryo may be divided into five slag<‘.'^. 
Th<* young an' born alive. Th(* small fish is geiu'rally more ac'tivt' than the 
hirg(‘ ones. 

Th(' female Dermogenys matures at the ag(' of SI to So days. Sh(' produces 
I wo or thna^ young the first time, and as sIh' grows older mori' young mv giv(‘n 
otit at (*acii parturition. The older h'male usually gi\es fiv(' young (‘very eight 
days. This may vary at difb'n'iit seasons of the y(*ar and tlu'n' may Ik* a pi'riod 
or })eriods of sexual inactivity ('ach year. 

The fish lives and n'produces fairly well under aruficial condition^. Wliite 
ants or termit('s an' tin* b(\st food if it is is reanal art ifi(*ialiy. 

Dermogenys unparus Peters lias sona' possibilitii's as a so-call(‘d “moxpnto- 
fisir’. It is a surfac(‘ f('(*(l<*r (n* nature ,‘ind, in confira'inent , will ('at .anopliek'^ 
mos(|uito larva(' readily. It has been known to maintain itsi'lf in [)lace> whi'n' 
“dalag’' tmd other voracious fish arc presemt. In spite of all this, it has not Ihm'ii 
demonstrati'd as y('t to be of economic importaniH' in mos(iuilo control although 
it may be under some pi'culiar conditions. Tlu* fact that the fish is so widely 
distributed and y(‘t is not found in any one place in vsufiicient numlx'r' to control 
bnaaling, shows that there must b(‘ many natural cncmii's to b(‘ uvi'rconu'. It 
is true that the removal of grass and w-eeds from the edges of .stream> may lu'lp 
by making food more easily available. Hovvt'vi'r, in a sc'ctiou of Molawin en'ck 
which is ro(jky and contains no woods, wo found ano|)h('l('s in ciding in spue ol 
the presence of the fish. 

Further work is necessary to demonstrate the practical [)().ssil>ilme.> oi iIk' 
use of this fish in mosquito control. 
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delivered. . . .... X-4 
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Plate 1 1, 

1. Lateral view of tlie male. 

2 Lateral view of the female. 


Plate III. 

/). nviparus Peters, slmwing the arrangement of scal(‘s and fins. 












ON THK (5ERMINATION OF ( ()(X)NrTS 
By Rafael B. Espino’ 

Of the Department of Agronomy 

Although Copeland (1) and Bacoino (2) have both expressed the Ixjlief that 
eo(!oniits should be used for seed only when fully ripe, yet it appears that no actual 
comparative tests on this matter have ever been carried out in the Philippines. 

In the province of Laguna the writer has talked with several coconut planters 
and has seen their seed beds of (coconuts in the back of their yards and has found 
that they use nuts the husk of which is still green, and in which the milk can be* 
shaken. Those planters argue that such nuts an' better material for germination 
than the dry-husk nuts. They claim that they are fast growei-s. 

In addition to the stage of ripeness of the nuts there is anoth(*r point that 
should be considered in connection with germination of the coconuts in a si'cd 
bed, which is the right position of the nut. 

(V)peland in his book '^The (^oconut^’ (1) states that the set'ds should be 
[)laced on the side. It may be that Copeland was using results of expfTirrumt s in 
other countries (5), (4), (5). It appears that Philippine literature based on actual 
comparative tests on this subject is wanting. It was, therefore, the main objecd 
of this little class experiment (carrii'd out at this College by a few students who 
took up the course on Oil Plants in the summer of 1920) (a) to determine experi- 
mentally whether the ^‘green-husk’^ or ^‘dr>^-husk’^ nut is better material forgermi- 
nation, consequently for s<ied; and (6) to determine the best position of the nut 
and what treatment to give it to obtain excellent germination in the sihhI bed. 
It might be said also that anoth(*r object of this test was to determine the influence 
of watering upon the rate and percentage of germination. This study was carried 
out during the months when rainfall was supposed to ('oine seldom, but th(' op^x)- 
sitc was the condition in this year. The results, therefore, on germination of the 
nuts as influenced by artificial watering not being reliable Ix'caiise of the rainfall, 
they will not be discussed in this paper. 

Summarizing the objects of the brief but careful study here report^'d on ih(‘ 
germination of the coconut in the seed IkhI, wt have- 

1. To determine whether the nuts with dry husks (dead rip(') or those* with 
grtHU) husks (the water in the shell shakes) are suitable seed nuts. 

2. Which position, (top up, side down or top down) of the nuts is best in 
germination, 

3. What treatment should be given the nut that would be favorabh* to 
rapid germination. 

I. METHODS OF GERMINATION IN GENERAL 

It will not be amiss to give a brief description of the diffen'iit methods in 
vogue in the germination of coconuts, before presenting the results obtained irom 
the study presented in this paper. 


^ EsrPftrtment Station Contribution No 108 
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Tho iiiothods pra<^ti(HMl in the Philippines and elsewhere may be classified 
as belonKinjij: to two or three main (categories. The first we may term the Hanging 
Method; the se(*ond, the S(^ed Bed Method; and the third, the Direct to Field 
Method. 

OiK^ way of g(‘rmiiiatiiig seeds of coconut by th(' Hanging Mcdhod is to tic the 
nuts in pairs by strips of their husks and to hang them over pokes ludd in horizontal 
[)osition by posts. Another way is to tie th(‘ nuts around a vort.i(*al pole, one 
abov(‘ th(‘ other, forming a sort of (\vlind(‘r with the pole at the center. The 
Hanging Method is employed quite commonly by the plantei*s around the foot 
of Mount Banahjio where the humidity of the air is high. This method should 
nev(M* b(‘ used wh(*n any one or more of the following conditions exist: 

1. Wherj t]i(‘ nuusture content of the air is low d ring the period of ger- 
mination. 

2. When labor or water is not available to waUn* the s(*eds when rain fails 
to supj>ly th(* nec’cssary moisture for the germinating nuts. 

S. When th(‘ prospective plantation is ready or will soon b(‘ ready for 
})lauting. 

The advantag(*s of using the Hanging Method are: 

I. It IS economical. No land, no feming reipunnl; and v(‘ry littU* labor. 

2 The nuts are safe from the attacks of anay (termitesj; also from wild 

bears, goats, and other animals. 

d. (leriniuation may Ik* made to conform to the right tinu* for transplanting, 
for with this method the germination of the nuts is within (*ontrol. It (can be 
hastiUHMl by watering and can be ivtarded by limiting t h(* amount of water poured 
on th(* s(K*ds 

4. The growth of the shoot is normal whik* that of the roots is very alow. 
Tfie ro<»ts are not injured before transplanting as is lik(4y to occur in digging the 
s('edling out of the ground. Thus no time is lost after trans])lanting by retarded 
growth because of injured roots. 

(lood as tiu* Hanging M(cthod appears to be it is not very (*xtensivcly em- 
ployed. The method commonly us(k 1 on comin(crcial co(conut plantation is the 
S(*(‘d Bed M(‘thod. 

4Tie S(‘(‘d Bed Method as its name implies involves the preparation of a piece 
of land for germination. To be well suited for a germination bed, this land should 
havi* certain specific qualitic's. It must be free from anay (termites) and from 
any oth(u minute organisms that may attack the nuts or the seedlings in the 
ground, nie s(*ed bed must be well drained and near a source of an ample supply 
of water in time of drought for sprinkling or whenever watering is needed. Mortv 
over, in order to save labor in transportation the proposed seed bed should be 
located near the main fi(dd where the seedlings are to be transplanted. 

In planting the nuts in the seed bed, consideration should be given, (1) the 
arrang(‘m(*nT of the nuts in the h(*d. (2) the (Jistan(*e between nuts and (3) the 
depth the* nuts s'h(*uld Ik* l)uried in the ground. 
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As to arrangement, although the nuts may be germinated without any def- 
inite arrangement in the seed bed, yet it is very convenient to place the nuts laid 
side by side in straight rows, forming square plots of about 3 meters by 3 meters 
or rectangular plots or beds 3 by 2 meters each. A footpath Ixdween plots of 
about a meter in width should be made to use in making inspection, watering, 
and in selecting vigorous seedlings for transplanting. This scheme is advisable 
if the seedlings are expected to be transplanted (^arly. 

Other schemes of preparing the bed may b(» followed. The nuts ntay b('. 
arrangt'd also in straight rows, but, in this case, the rows should bo set rathc^r far 
apart. The distance between the rows of nuts and the distance between tlu^ nuts 
in a row should be determined by the age at which the seedlings an' transplanted. 
In no cas(' should the distance b(‘twe('n the rows exceed one meter, for it is not 
usually desirable to allow the seedlings to grow with the shoot longer than about 
30 centimeters. The st'eds should be set in the row rathei* (*lose together and th(* 
distance between the rows should be about 25 centimeters or enough to allow a 
person to pass. The space between the rows may serve also as a secondary drain- 
age canal. 

The depth of setting the set'ds in the bed is goveriK'd by the length of time the 
s<*edlings are to be h'ft thc'ie before transplanting, and to a less degree is governed 
also by the physical eharac'ter of the soil and the (‘liniate of the locality. In loose 
soil and if the seedlings are to be allowed to grow tall, the nuts should be entirely 
or almost buried in th(' ground. On the other hand, if seedlings are to be tran.s- 
planted at less tha]i about 30 eentimet’ers in height, tlu* nuts may l)e two-thirds, 
one-half, or one-third buried in the ground. To obtain a rapid germination, how- 
ever, the nuts should l)e entirely buried. This nu'thod is also advisable if the 
drying intiuonee of the* air is great aixmiid the seed bed. The' nuts them will be in 
the ground and the shells })revented from eraeking, a (*ondition which is oftem- 
tirues tlie cause' of the death of sen^dlings or the failure' e)f the' nuts to germinate. 
This result was observe'el in the pivsent stiuly wherej the husks e)f the nuts were 
either partly or entirely removed. I'hc shells e)f most e)f the' nuts that receive'd 
this trc^atinent craeke'el. The se'e'ds failed to germinate e)r, if they did sprout, the 
seedlings did not emiitinue to grow. Micro-organisms, which ae*cordir.g to i)ur 
casual observatie>n were either bacteria, or fungi or both kinds, attacked the (‘oty- 
ledon as wt'll as the endosperm. This caused decay. 

The Jaffna Method practiced in the northern part of Ceylon is essenliallx 
the same as the seed bed method practiced in the Philippines, except that in the 
Jaffna method the seedlings are transplanted to a nursery bed for further growth 
before planting in the permanent plantation. It would appear that unless labor 
is cheap this method is not practicable and the transplanting of big seedlings is 
undesirable. 

The Direct-to-P^icld Method involves the prej[)araiion of no seed bed or nur- 
sery bed. The nuts before they germinate are set directly in holes in the p('r- 
rnauent field. This method saves labor but does not insure either rapid or uniform 
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germination of the nuts. In fact, the germination under this condition is rather 
slow and a good many nuts usually fail to germinate. The nuts are subject to 
attacks of anay and also by wild hogs. ^ Should this method be practiced it is 
advisable that a small nursery bed be established and the seedlings from this be 
used in filling out vacant hills in the plantation. 

In the present study no attempt was made to try all or the different methods 
of germination of coconut seeds herein described. The Seed Bed Method only 
was employed. 

11. MATERIALS AND METHODS 

A nurse^ry bed was prepared for this study out of one of the plots on the 
College P'arrn. On April 14, 1920, seeds of Laguna type of coconuts were laid on 
plot, about half buried. One or two of the husked nuts, ! .>ing small, were entirely 
covered with the soil by the rain that fell while the experiments were in progress. 
Consequently as these nuts were protected their shells did not crack with the result 
that germination was rapid. 

The nuts used were of the same variety but in two distinct stages of develop- 
ment. thio set of sixty had green husks and another set of sixty had dry husks. 
With this limited number of nuts, it w^as possible to include only 12 dry-husk 
nuts and 12 green-husk nuts in each of the five kinds of treatment. The nuts 
were treated as follows : 

1. Nuts with top end up. 

2. Nuts with top end down, 

3. Nuts lying on the side. 

4. Nuts with one-fourth of the husk removed and lying on th(‘ side. 

r>. Nuts with entire husk taken off. 

During th(^ first days this study was in progress some of the nuts were watered 
every day; with the object of ascertaining the inthienee watering on the rate 
and per(^en^age of germination, but in the lattc'r part of tlie tinn* rain fell making 
it impossible to eonti; ue this phase of the inve.stigation. With the climatic 
eonditii)iis existing on the College PVirin it is almost impossible to carry out an 
exptu-inumt of this kind even during summer da.ys unless the nuts are placed along 
the sides of the building, or in a glass house, or some sort of shelter can be spread 
over the nursery bed whenever the rain is falling. 

Before presenting the results of this study, it should be emphasized that the 
nuts, the growth data of which are presented in each horizontal column of figures 
in Table 1, were apparently uniform in size and shape,— some came from the same 
bunch or cluster and the others were expressly selected for uniformity iu size and 
shap(‘ and degree of lipeness. The differcaee in results obtained was apparently 
due to the differenet* in treatment given the nuts and not to any difference that 
was discernible in the nuts. 

III. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

On September 10, 1920, about five months from the time the seeds were 
placed in the seed bed a final observation on the apparent eonrlitlon of the seed- 
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lings and of the nuts that failed to germinate was made. Likewise measurouienl 
of the height of the tallest leaf of each seedling v/as made. The data obtained are 
presented in Tables I, II, III. 

Table I shows the height of the tallest leaf of each seedling; and the nuts that 
appeared nonnal at the end of the experiments but had not yet germinated. 
These are presented by 0. The nuts that died and those that were lost are indi- 
cated in the table by d and I, respectively. Nuts that were husked, especially 
those that cracked, were the ones lost. Since the majority of the husked nuts 
lost were cracked, they did not germinate well or failed to sprout completely. 
The loss was not serious and does not lessen the value of the results obtained. 

The data in Table II arc the arbitrary values of the data in Table I. In 
Table II the height of the shoot between 90 centimeters and one meter is con- 
sidered 1; between 80 and 90 centimeters, S; 70-80, 3; 60-70, 4; 50-60, 5; and 0 
for heights below 50 centimeters. The nuts that were lost and those that died 
are indicated in the table with I and d, respectively. A summary of the values 
in Table II is shown in Table III. 


Table 1. — Length of the tallest leaf of each seedling. 
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Table II . — Arbitrary ifolues of data from Table I . 
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Table III . — Summary of Table If ' ^hovnng the frequencies under Oie different germination gradee. 
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The first vertical column in Table III represents what might be called the 
germimtion grade in this study. The actual values of the figures in this column 
are described in the preceding paragraph. The other figures in the table repre- 
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sent frequencies under the different germination grades. Discussion of the results 
obtained from this study are given in the following paragraphs under separate 
headings. 

a. Ripe and unripe nuts for seed compared. — The r(\sults from this study 
confirmed eonelusively the opinion of some wriUu's, that dc'ad ripe nuts are l)est 
for seeds. The data in Table III show that although more dry nuts than green 
ones wer(‘ lost, the germination of tlie ripe nuts was about 100 per cent greater 
than of the green-husk nuts. The ratio of tlu^ failun* in gcuinination was about 
1 to 3. In other words, more seeds wdth green husk failed to sprout tlian those 
with dry husk. It shouUl, however, be borne in mind that some green-husk nuts 
about one-half full of water germinated, but th(‘ rate Avas ratlier slow and the 
percentage' of viability was low. 

1). IJnsked and unhusked nuts compared. \ promincait scientist e>nce said 
to the writer that some oik* reportc'd that a better result was obtained in ger- 
minating coconuts when a certain part c)f th<* sh(‘ll was fil(*d and made thin than 
when the nuts were germinated without naeiving this tnaitineiit. Up to the 
prc‘sent the Avriter has not found any cxperiuK'ntal (‘videnec supporting this 
opinion and according to results obtained in tla* present study it would seem to 
be not AVfdl founded, unless otlier special tn'atment Avas giv('n the .seeds. — as 
('ntircly burying them in moist soil or a constant supply of water. In this .study 
SOUK* nuts Aven* either entirely or orK'-fourtli husked. The nuts Avere .supposed 
to be one-half buried in the ground. Tavo entindy husked nuts Talde I, Nos. 7 
and 11) Avere accidentally completely buried in tlu* ground. Th(' re>ult Avas rapid 
germination and vigorous groAVth of the secallings. When* the nuts were not 
completely biiri('d in the ground, the re.sults <>b.s<'rv('d aa’C'I’c slow g(‘rminatjon, 
and the shells of most nuts hen* tested, cracked. Although one or tAvo 
nuts A\dth cracked shells did succeed in g(*nniiialing yet tin? majority failed to 
germinate at all. Tliese nuts Avere split open, some shoAved that the cotyledon 
was rotting and others .s)H)wed that the* meat or endosp(‘rm, as Avell as the coty- 
ledon was decaying. 'FIk* causal organisms were cither fungi or bacteria or both. 
It is, therefore, safe to re(*ommeml that unless tin* nuts for s(‘(*d should receiA^e 
speeiaJ attention that aaouIiI pn'A^ent the .'^liclls from cracking, they should never 
be husk('d before planting. 

c. Influence of position of nuts on genm nation . - -lyoivalod examination of the 
data obtained from unluiski'd ripe nuts reveals the fact that although germination 
Avas possible in*espective of the position of the nuts in the seed bed, yet the nuts 
placed lying on their sitle was found in the present study to be the most practical 
and desirable. This result is in conformity AAuth the recommendation made by 
Barret (6) by Copeland (1), and by Wester (7). 

The majority of the nuts placed top dotony although they did not fail to germi- 
nate had deformed shoots. Also, the coming out of the shoot through the husk 
was greatly delayed. Six nuts out of twelve had cither a deformed shoot or the 
latter was still buried in the husk when this study was ended. 

The nuts that were set in the nursery bed top up germinated, but the rate 
of germination was slow, — much slower than the germination of the nuts placed 
side down. The reason for this delayed germination was that the growing coty- 
ledon in tibe shell was not amply supplied with moisture. If moisture was pro- 
vided at ail) it was in the form of water vapor arising from the body of coconut 
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water in the nut and was supplied from or through the meat, or endosperin. 
The development, therefore, of the cotyledon, or the food-absorbing organ of the 
seedling from the store of food in the nut, was not as fast as it could be if the latter 
were amply provided with the coconut water. Numbers 1 and 5 of Fig. 2, 
Plate 1, show the cotyledon of the germinating nuts. In No. 1 the cotyledon 
was just beginning to develop. The water in the nut, which at this stage was 
one-third sufficient to fill the cavity in the shell, could not reach the cotyledon. 
There is a time when coconut water is sufficiently provided for the shoot; this 
water helps the cotyledon to grow ; it is needed in the conversion of the insoluble 
food into soluble form; in the translocation of this food to points where new 
cells or tissues arc formed; and making the body of the seedling in a turgid 
(‘ondition. The last is a condition essential for growth. In the latter dc'vel- 
oprnent of the seedling water is also needed in photosy^ tliesis, in the formation 
of carbohydrous foods. A great deal of this water, however, comes from the 
soil and is absorbed by the roots and not by the cotyledon or foot. 

The most ideal position of the nuts for germination in the seed bed as aln*ady 
stated, is side down. The results of this study are summarized in Table III 
where the highest percentage of germination was obtained with the nuts lying 
on their side. The most rapid germination was also observed among the nuts in 
this position. As shown in Table III and according to germination grade, eight 
ripe nuts out of twelve tested obtained a grade beyond passing (or germination 
grades 1, 2 and 3). Only three nuts placed top down obtained the passing mnrk^ 
while those that were placed top vp made no passing mark at all. These results 
show conclusively the advantage of placing the nuts side down over placing them 
top down or top np. An explanation of this advantage may bo found in the fact 
that when the nuts are placed on their side, the growing (.‘otyledon can reach and 
absorb the water or liquid in the shell and the sprouting shoot finds it rather easy 
to push its way through the tliin layer of husk cuuiposc^d of loosely connected 
fibers, near the top end of the nut. The liltle'diffi(‘’ilty the shoot might encounter 
in passing through this portion of the husk may be remov(‘(l, not by taking off all 
the husk or part of the husk as tested in the present study, but by slicing off, as 
recommended by Copeland, a portion of ilio husk in this case is m^ar the top end 
of t he nut, to take off the hard surface of the husk; this would diminish the amount 
of friction that might be encountered by the shoot in coming out of the husk. 

d. Time to transplant seedling as indicated hy the m.e it . — An attempt will be 
made here to explain the desirability of transplanting coconut seedlings before 
they develop shoots to height of 30 centimeters. This explanation will be based 
mainly on the thickness of the meat or on the amount of food still left in the endos- 
I)erm for use of the growing seedling. Why ready food is needed by the seedling, 
at least during the first few days after transplanting, is probably well understood. 

Irrespective of size of the shoot, this food is needed by the seedling because 
the roots of the latter are not yet established in the soil. It requires about a 
week, if atmospheric and soil conditions are favorable, or longer if not favorable, 
l>efore the roots can in moderation properly absorb water and dissolved minerals 
from the soil. The roots grow rather slowly especially if they are disturbed ia 
t heir connection with the soil. In Laguna the roots grow, on the average, about 
3.02 millimeters a day {1). It is then imperative that a certain amount of food 
be supplied the shoot and the root for maintenance and growth, while the sboot 
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and the root are unable to perform their respective functions of plu)t 08 ynth(\^is 
and absorption of soil water. 

The nuts in this study were split open about the end of the fifth month in the 
seed bed. Accurate observations were made of the apparent condition of the 
meat in the shell The important points observed may be summarized as follows: 

1. The rate of absorption of food from iho eiulosperin, judging: by the 
amount of meat left after a period of germination, seems to de pend not so much 
upon the duration of germination period as on the vigor of th(' s(3edling. 
The nuts were put in the seed ImhI at- the same time and they were split 
within the same hour; the degree of develo])ment of the shoot seems to 
be correlated with the amount of food absorbed by the cotyledon from 
the endosperm. The vigor or size of th(‘ shoot, or plumule depiuids upon 
the external climatic and soil conditions present during germination and 
upon the amount of liquid food supplied to it by the cotyledon from the 
endospenn, which, in turn, depends upon the degre<‘ of (lev(‘lopment of the 
cotyledon. The rat(i of growth of the cotyledon depcuuls upon the amount 
of liquid materials supplied to it from the nut, whi(di in turn again (h'pends 
partly upon tlic position of the nut during germination; amount of water ab- 
sorbed })y the roots from the v^oil; and upon some unknown conditions. 

2. The right time to transplant coconut seedlings as indicated by the meat 
coiit(‘nt in the nut, seems to !»e when the shoot or plumule is from 15 to 30 (*enti- 
meters in height, ('opeland seems inclined to reconinHuid the 15-centiineter 
height for transplanting. At this stage of the d(‘volopment of the seedlings the 
endosperm is still veiy thick. Observations made in this study sliowtal that 
when the plumule was about 30 centimeters long, the food content of the endos- 
perm was still large. When the plumule readied n, luaght of about one meter, 
the endosperm was almost entirel\' alisorbed by the cotyl(‘(lon. Huu’efon*, 
unless absolutely necessary, as when the field i.s not yet ready for planting or the 
seedlings are intended for filling out vacant hills in the field, tla^ sec'dlmg sliould 
never be allowed to develop a shoot as long as one meter. 

IV. SUMMARY OF CONCUUSIUN^ 

The present paper is based on results obtained from a s(‘t of (‘xperiments 
carried out by a class on Oil Plants in this C'oll(3g('. The number of the nuts used 
was small but the results obtained are fairly reliabh' and conclusive and in (‘on- 
formity with the belief given by som(» writers of authuiity on tlie subj(*ct. The 
following points may be considered fairly well establisheil : 

1. Dead ripe nuts for seed are superior to nuts at any otlun- stage of ripetuiss 
or development. In case of absolute necessity green-liusk nuts may be used for 
seed. The water in the nuts must, however, shako readily. 

2. Unless the nuts for germination are to be buried in the soil or are to be 
amply watered, partial or complete husking is undesirable. Th(‘ shell cracks q>jite 
easily when the nut is husked, and is usually the cause of most failures of nuts to 
germinate or of later death of the seedlings. 

3. The best position for placing the nuts is on the side. This position is 
commonly followed in seed beds and also when germinated out as by the Hanging 
Method. 
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4. The desirability of transplanting the seedlings when the latter have 
shoots not exceeding J5 centimeters, as recommended by Copeland, or 30 centi- 
meters as found hen* possible, lies in the facts: (1) that the meat content of the 
nut at this time is j)lentiful, (2) the roots arc short and (3) the shoot is also shorts 
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ALUxMNI AND COLLECJE NOTES 


Toribio Vibar, M2, a university fellow in crop production, is now studying; 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Agronomy at the University of Illinois. 
He writes that he completed all requirements except the thesis, and that he 
expects to return in August of this year. 


Edgar M. Ledyard, M3, is at present Director of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the United States Smelting, Refining, and Mining ('onq)any. Tie ob- 
tained the degree of Master of Science from the University of California in 1915, 
and has been in his present position since then. Mr. Lc^dyard was one of the 
first rneinb<»rs of the faculty of this College. 


Eladio Sablan, M4, is Assistant Agronomist in charge of Fiber Investiga- 
tions in the Bun^au of Agriculture. Mr. Sablan w'as recently married to Miss 
Encarnaci6n Santana of Pasig, Kizal. Mrs. Sablan is a senior student in piano- 
forte' in the Conservatory of I\Iusic of the University of the Philippine.s. 

Elias H. Panganibaii, M5, a special fellowship student of the University, 
in (Miemistry, is now* attemding Cornell University. His pivsent address is 123 
Quarry St., Ithaca, Niwv York, U. S. A. 


At a special m('(*ting of the ('ollege of Agriculture Alumni Association held 
in liOs Banos College on Deceunbeu- 14, 1922, the association unanimously [lassed 
a vote of congratulations to its President, Professor Inocencio Elayda, M. S. Mb, 
now' Director of Extension, for his success in bringing about a closer cooperation 
iH'twec'n the different fanners in the province of Laguna as a result of the first 
Laguna Farmers^ Day h(4d in the (\)llege of Agricultun' on Novi'iiiber 
30, 1922. The association also w'ent on record in expressing its willingness to 
cooperate wholeheartedly with the College of Agriculture and its Ji]xtensiou 
Ageney to mak(' future fanners' days successful. 


Th(' College of Agrieiilture exhibits at the University Day held in Manila 
on December 12, 1922, attracted quite an attention of the visitors. Mr. P(‘dro 
David, M9, of the Agronomy Department, was in charge of the exhibits. He was 
assisted by Mr. Felix Esguerra, '22, of the Extension S('rvic(' of the Colh'gc, 


Hilarioii G. Henares, B. S. C. E. M9, a graduate of our C'oliegc of Engint'or- 
ing, and now employed as instructor in Sugar Chernistiy of this (jollege, was n'- 
cently elected member of the CoUege of Agriculture Alumni Association. Mr. 
Henares w^as a pensionado from the College of Engineering in the United t^tates 
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and ypocializod in Industrial Engineering. He graduated from the University of 
Illinois with th(* degree of Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering in 
1921. After graduation, he went to Louisiana State University to specialize 
in Sugar Cheinistr\. He has had an extensive practical training in Factory 
Management, and on his return, a numlx'r of months ago, he was detailed to the 
College of Agriculture to complete the Sugar Mill which was christened during 
the Farmers’ Day on Novemher 30, 1922. 


Arsemo Coco, M7, is now starting citrus and truck farming in Salawag, Das 
Marinas, Cavite. He informs us that there are still several hundreds of hec- 
tan^s of Friar Lamls available near Manila. These lands range from one hun- 
dred to two hundred pesos a hectare, payable in installments for a period of nine 
years. Mr. Coco is also an employee* of the Bureau of Agriculture. 


Mariano E. Cutierrez, ’17, writes that he is ^^still alive, and is working 
gradually for his own ^‘economic independence”. He is at present Chief Agri- 
cultural Assistant, and his pr<>s(‘nt address is Pikit, (htabato. 


Eduardo Quisuinbing, TS, a university p(‘nsi()nado, specializing in Botany 
(Morphology and Ecolog\0 in the University of (3ii(5ago, is a candidate for Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, which degree hi* expects to obtain very soon. He obtained 
his Master of Science in the same university m 1921. He has been elected to 
active membership in the Society of the Sigma Xi, Chicago Chapter, an honor- 
ary scientific fiaternity. Mr. Ciuisumbing is also a member of a number of other 
organizations, among which an* The Botanical Society of America, The 
American Cemelic Association, and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

. I 

Melecio M. Manio, T9, wlio was formerly a Technical Assistant and 
Deputy Provin<*ial Covernor of Lanao, is now teaching in the Provincial High 
School of Nueva Ecija. His pr(*sent address is San Isidro, Nueva Ecija. 


Domingo S. Baybay, '21, is with the Bureau of Agriculture, stationed in La 
Cariota, Negros Occidental. He is in charge of the fiber cultures in that station. 


Moises S. d(‘ Crano, ’21, is now Technical Agricultural Assistant in Butuan, 
Agusan, In that capacity, he lias the opportunity to travel throughout Agusan. 
He writes in part as follows; 

travelling official here .should always be on the alert in order to make his trips 
on schedule. There is no provincial road, but the Agusan River serves as such. In going 
around the province, the traveller should provide himself with enough food, for in the 
remotest piirts of Agusan one cannot buy anything except camote, and, in some cases, 
not even this could l>e bought." 

Baltazar Corcino, ’22, is at present a teacher in the provincial High School 
of Capiz. 
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Agapito E. Buena voiilura, ^22, is at present an instructor in Animal Hus- 
bandry and Horticulture in the ('atarman Agricultural School, ("atarman, 
Samar. He writes that he is making a siicljess of his budding work on citrus 
and other plants. 


'^The Ranchers' ('lub,” an organization composed of students majoring in 
Animal Husbandry, gave its first program on December 14, 1922, at the New 
Animal Husbandry Building. The program consisted of music and talks given 
by some of the members of the Animal Husbandry staff. In connection with 
th(» program, the nnunbers (uijoyed a little dinner ^Vjn banana leaves'’. The 
affair was marked with a brilliant spirit of co()peration among th(' memlx'rs, all 
of whom w(‘r(' kept busy by Ranch(u-s Manuel, '24, and Limuaco, '24, who were 
in (‘harg(‘ of the preparations of the dinner and of the tabic respectively. Some 
of the memlxTS of the Animal Husbandry Staff* gave talks and pledged to help 
th<» club in order that. ih(* objects for which it has been organized may be realiz(Ml. 
There was also music* which added a lot to the excitement of the crowd. Th(* 
])arty disbanded about 9:30 in the evening and everybody thought that no party 
could have been more successful than this. Daniel B. Pena, '22, is the (lovernor 
of the dub, and Dr. F. M. Fronda, a member of the Animal Husbandry tt*aching 
staff, is the Adviser. 
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A TENTATIVE STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF ROOT EXCRETION OF 
COMMON PADDY WEEDS UPON CROP PRODUCTION OF LOWLAND 

RICE. ^ 

By F. DE Peralta and R. P. Estioko 
of the Department of Plant Physiology 

INTRODUCTION 

Crop rol ation does not always insure a better return than that which could 
be obtained by growing the same crop continuously. The result of the work 
of W. M. Hays (1) shows that 

^‘A four-year rotation — millet, barley, corn, and oats — gave no 
better returns than wheat grown continuously.^' 

The above finding could be explained as being partly due to root excretion. 
This conclusion is supported by the contention of 0. Schreiner and H. S. Reed (2) 
that 

‘Tn our present state of knowledge it would vseem that we 
must regard the excreta of growing roots as one of the main causes 
of the low yields obtained in unproper crop rotation." 

This is further justified and supported by F. Fletcher, B. p]. Livingston , 
and 1. Stocklasa, and A. Ernest (3), (4) and (5) that roots of plants excrete 
a substance which is injurious to other crops. It appears therefore that root 
excretion is an important factor in crop production. A knowledge of the kind 
of crop w^hich should follow another crop in order to get a fair return is undoubted- 
ly valuable information to have for reference. It was the object of this work to 
find out as far as possible and to try on several kinds of plants the effect of root 
excretion when the aqueous extract of the soil wdiere the plants are growing is 
supplied to another crop. 

The work was carried out at the College of Agriculture, Los Banos, during 
the year 1922. 

MATERIALS AND METHOD 

EQUIPMENT USED 

Five petroleum cans, opened at one end and afterwards thoroughly cleaned 
with water, were used as containers for planting different species of weeds. An- 
other six cans were also prepared for planting rice. To one of the corners at the 
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bottom of each of the five cans a hole was bored. A single holed rubber stopper 
was then fitted to each of the holes. Through tlie hole of the rubber stopper, a 
glass tube about ten centimeters long vras inserted. To its lower end another 
glass tube about thirty centimeters long was connected to it by means of a piece 
of rubber tubing provided with a pinchcock. The arrangement and designation 
of the cultures as well as the method of obtaining the drainage from the can 
cultures are shown by the following diagrams. See figures 1 and 2. The experi- 
ment was carried in quadruplicate cultures. 



Figure I, fihowing arrangement of cuHurcs 


A ■ Cans wilhou-l ony plont - Goo*, w/lh ncc, 

0 . (jortH planted vwith nca . B* _ p\anfaJ with Tice 

C « Gam plaoUd wifri catolc G* - Coris plootcd with rite 

D . Cons planted with welter ]jly D* , Gam, planted with ric<? 

E « C/ans plunt«d with (iyjspraa E* . Gam planr«rd witti rice* 

X * Y: Cons planted with nee ond woi«r*ed with top woter ^Oaotrol^ 



Figure Z. 
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For clearness, the cans labeled A, B, C, D, and E and placed on the stage 
as shown in Fig. 1 were designated as “upper cultures.” Cans labeled A*, 

C^, D^, and and placed below the upper cultures were likewise called the 
“lower cultures.” 

(a) Kind of soil used. — A typical garden soil (clay loam) was used for this 
study. The soil was taken from the college farm just east of the Botany-Physics 
building of the College of Agriculture. The soil was thoroughly pulverized and 
afterwards mixed before {)utting it into the cans. Eigliteen kilograms of soil 
was put into each of the cans in the quadruplicate cultures. 

(h) Plants used and their preparation. — Zacato (Leersia hexandra Sw.), 
water-lily (Monochoria hasiata (L) Solrns.), Cyperus .spp. (sedges) and rice (Oryza 
saliva L.) all of which, except rice, are very abundant weeds in paddy fields, were 
selected from the field and planted in the upper cultures. Those can cultures 
(upper culture) were planted quite thickly as there was room for the plants. 
The planting was done very much ahead of time before the lower cultures (A‘, 
B^ and E^ and XY) were planted with* rice. The idea was to have the 

plants planted in the upper cultures well started for normal development before 
the rice plants planted in the lower cultures needed water for irrigation. Eight 
rice seedlings (two weeks old), uniform in height and number of leaves developed 
at th(* time of planting were planted to each of the cans in the lower cultures. 
Lat<‘r the number of plants in every culture was reduced to two. 

A lowland variety of rice was used as subject of this study. It was chosen 
because rice is th<j most important cereal in the Philippines. The effect of aqueous 
extracts obtained from the upper cultures in which zacate, water-lily, Cyperus 
and rice plants were then growing, were tried for watering rice, because the above 
named plants with the exception of rice practically always grow side by side with 
rice. 


EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE 

(a) Method of watering. — Since the plants planted in the upper and that of 
the lower cultures were all aqualic plants the authors tried to maintain a depth 
of water of from eight to ten ccntiimders above the surface of the soil in the upper 
cultures and of from three to five centimeters above the surface of the soil in the 
lower ones. Water taken direct from the water pipe was usckI for watering the 
upper cultures and the lower cultures were in turn watered from the aqueous 
extracts obtained from the upper cultures as illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. The 
cultures labeled X and Y, placed in line with the lower cultures, were set as con- 
trols. They therefore were watered with water taken direct from the water pipe. 

(b) Treatment of Cultures. — All the plants in the lower cultures and labeled 
“A” received drainage from the upper cans labeled “A”. In these cans, “A,” 
there were no plants grown in the soil (Blank). Cultures labeled “B’” received 
drainage from cultures labeled “B,” containing rice plants; cultures “C‘’’ re- 
ceived drainage from cultures “C” containing zacate plants; “D^” cultures re- 
ceived drainage from “D” cultures containing water-lily plants; “E^” cultures 
received Cyperus drainage from “E” cultures; and cultures X and Y were watered 
with’ top water (water from pipe). See figs. 1 and 2. 

(c) Criteria considered. — The total leaf product (length times width), dry 
weight of straw and grains and height of plants at the time of harvesting the plants 
from the different cultures were the criteria here considered for this study. The 
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height and total leaf products were intended to show the vegetative growth of 
each of the cultures and that of the dry weight of straw and grains were to show 
the total activity of the rice plants in response to the condition under which the 
plants were subjected. 

RESULTS 

The results are presented in tables as follows: 

Table I shows the data of the different criteria considered from the individual 
cultures as affected by different kinds of drainage from different kinds of plants. 

Tabic II shows the average comparative yield of the different cultures receiv- 
ing different kinds of aqueous extracts as drainage from different kinds of plants. 

Table III is a summary table showing gain or loss in leaf product (length 
times width), dry weight of stalks and grains in grams and total height of plants 
expressed in percentage of the different cultures watore with different kinds of 
drainage. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Table II, a condensed table of yield data of the different criteria considered 
from the different cultures as watered with different kinds of drainage, Table I, 
shows that water-lily and Cyperus, both very common paddy weeds excrete some 
substances beneficial to rice production. Zacate, the most common forage crop 
in the Philippines, according to results obtained, gives off some substances dele- 
terious to rice. Likewise, rice excretes substances harmful to rice. This justified 
the results of S, Pickering that 

* a plant affects its own kind just as much as any 
other kind; and hence we must conclude that the toxin formed 
by any individual plant will affect that individual itself.’^ 

In order to show the relative effect of the different kinds of drainage obtained 
from the different kinds of plants upon rice, the results obtained from the different 
cultures were expressed in f)ercentages. Table III shows the gain and loss in 
per cent in leaf products, weight of straw and grains, and the height of plants at 
the time when they were harv(*sted. It should be noted, however, that the cultures 
drained with w^ater taken direct from the water pipe and labeled top water 
under the heading, “Scairces of extracts as drainage,^’ were the ones considered 
in this experiment as coiitiol. The results obtained from the control cultures 
were given a value of one hundred p(‘r cent. The value of the results obtained 
from the other (jultures as watered from the different kinds of drainage in te3rms 
of percentages were obtained as follows. 

Test^ yield divided by control yield multiplied by 100 gives the value of 
test yield in terms of per cent, thus— Control yield (Top water) leaf 
product = 371.4 sq. cm. Test (soil drainage) leaf product= 466.7 sq. .cm, 

466.7 

X 100= 126% 

371,4 

Th(' oihej' criteria were calculated like the above formula. The results of 
these calculations can be seen in Table III, third column under the heading 
*‘Da.ta obtained expressed in per cenU^ 


a Teet in thi« cuhc means the oultura ■watered with some drainage (aqueous extraots) aa soil drainage, rice dra in s 
ago or zacate drainage. 
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Having expressed the results obtained in a common unit, direct comparison 
can now be made. The authors tried only, to consider leaf product, dry weight 
of straw and grains, and height of plants as the different criteria for this study. 
Before coming to column “gain and loss’’ we would like to mention the fact that 
in the soil undoubtedly there are also many kinds of bacteria and also of the 
lower plants such as algae. These organisms may in the course of the experi- 
ment modify the condition of the medium used. If this happens then we have 
two unknown factors involved, the substance excreted by the roots of plants in 
the one hand and the working of the soil bacteria, etc., in the other. In order 
that we could at least separate the effect of the two unknown factors mentioned 
above we had also set of cultures watered with soil drainage. No plants were 
allowed to grow in the soil. In this case the extract which we got from it was 
supposed to contain only the working of soil bacteria, etc., if there is any. The 
other (^ans where the different weeds were planted such as Zacate, water-lilj", 
Cyperiis and that of rice, the drainage which we took from them as aqueous ex- 
tracts may contain the two unknown factors (Bacteria, etc., and Root excretion). 
For the present study we found out that by using soil drainage upon rice, the 
extract increases the leaf products of the plant 26 per cent over the leaf products 
of the control plants (top w^ater) ; 62 per cent in dry weight of straw over the 
control plants; 91 per cent in dry weight of grains over the control plants; and 
4 per cent in the height of plants over the control. From these figures it is safe 
to say that if soil drainage (aqueous extracts) is taken and watered to rice plants, 
a noteworthy gain could be obtained in any of the criteria mentioned over plants 
watered with top water. 

Having known the effect of soil drainage (the working of soil bacteria, 
lower plants, etc., in the soil) in terms of percentages upon rice we can proceed 
to show whether the weeds used in this experiment had excreted some substances 
beneficial or harmful to rice. 

Under the main heading “Leaf product in sq. cm., sub-column, Per cent, 
gain and loss/’ Table III, we see that for rice drainage we got a loss of 8 per cent. 
This figure was obtained by subtracting 26%, the value of soil drainage over the 
control plants (Top water) from 118, the value of the data from cultures watered 
with rice drainage, the result of which is 92% (representing the effect of the work- 
ing of bacteria, lovrer plants, etc., in the soil) was subtracted from 100% (the 
value of the yield of the control plants) giving a deficit of 8 per cent. This eight 
per cent therefore represents a loss upon leaf product by rice if the plants are 
watered with rice drainage (aqueous extracts). In short, toxic effect of rice 
upon rice. The other figures under this heading, “Per cent gain and loss” and 
for the other criteria as for straw, grain and height of plants were calculated like 
the one just explained. The figures referred to are shown in Table III and 
graphed as illustrated in Fig. 3. 
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Fi^. 3 shows gain and loss in per cont. For (*oijv('iiioiioo, line XY n'presents 
control yield of the four criteria considered, leaf products, dry weight f)f straw 
and grain, and height of plants. Any point below line XY shows loss and that 
points above it also show again. Examination of the graphs of grain, straw, 
leaf products and height of plants shows that the graphs follow th(‘ same trend. 
Kice and zacate drainage show conclusively that plants exende some substance 
deleterious to rice production, while Water-lily and ('yperun show a big gain. 
These results suggest that zacate should not l)e rotated witli ric(‘ and that water- 
lily and Cyperus insure a promise of better yield if they are rotated with rice. 
With syiecial reference to grain 3 deld, rice drainage to rice showed a loss of one 
hundred per cent in grain production. This is still higher than the effect of zacate 
drainage ii])on rice. One hundred per cent loss in grain yield in this case shows 
the degree of root toxicity of rice upon rice. However the toxicity of root excre- 
tion is to some extent counteracted by the working of soil bacteria, etc., as 
algae in the soil. In this particular experiment, the effect of rice drainage upon 
rice is reduced to nine per i*cnt. Nine per cont therefore is the actual loss we get 
for every crop if rice is grown continuously in the same field. This loss is so slight- 
]y felt in the field that only after many years have passed do we find that the yield 
of rice grown in that particular place has depreciated appreciably. 

CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 

With regard the results obtained so far show conclusively that Cyperus $pp, 
and water-lily (Monochoria hastata (L) Solms.) excrete substances beneficial to 
rice production and that zacate (Leersia hexandra Sw.) gives off also substances 
detrimental to rice production. Rice itself excretes a substance harmful to 
its own kind. As tentative conclusions of the results of this investigation are 
concerned, the authors strongly believe the following: 

1. If w'atcr-lily and Cyperus, both very common paddy weeds, were grown 
in rotation with rice a noteworthy gain in rice production could be obtained. 
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2. Zacate which is the most common forage crop in the Philippines, should 
not be rotated with rice. 

3. That rice also excretes a substance deleterious to its own kind causing 
a reduction of 9% in grain yield every planting in the same field, and that 

4. Before planting rice thorough plowing and harrowing of the field should 
be done in order to have the toxic substances destroyed, thus rendering them to 
some extent harmless to the following crop. 
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BREEDING ORNAMENTAL HIBISCUS^ 

By Nemesio B* Mendiola and Jos^: M. Capinpin 
0/ the Agronomy Department 

The taste for ornamental plants and the ornamental garden is general 
among the Filipinos. Even in the most humble home, one may find evidence of lliis 
taste. From few to many varieties of plants may be found in a small lot consti- 
tuting the ornamental garden, usually below the windows factirig the si reed and 
along paths in the home yard. Where ground space is not available, plants are 
planted in pots and kept on special supports, sometimes in ^^azoteas’'“ or f^ven 
in th(' windows and houses. The practice of hanging ornamental plants in 
front of window\s is very general. The plants hung are usually orchids, but 
sometimes any other small type varieties are used. These are planted in i)(>ts 
and cans and th(m hung. OftentiiiH's these contairuTs are very ugly, showing 
the simple taste of the owiku*. Even germinating corn ears are us(h1 a,s hanging 
ornamentals. 

Excepting in comparatively few cas('s, this love for ornamental plants is 
easily satisfied as is evidiuiced by the fact that the family collection of orna- 
mentals consists usually of v<‘ry few varieties. The nuKst common hanging 
plants used are the so-called ^M)ird^s nest’’ fern, A^plenium nidufi L. and several 
varieties of orchids belonging to the species Ph nine nopals and Vanda. In the 
yard, the San Francisco (Codmeum variegatiim (L.) Blume.), the Giimamela 
(Ihhiscuim rofiO-sinensis L.) and ILschizopetalus Hook, the Papua (Panax fruti- 
coHum L.) and Morado or Sarasa (Graptophyllum piciavt (L.) Griff.) ar(‘ most 
commonly grown. Besides these, a great variety of ornamental species is found 
cultivated in the Philippines. However, they do not go in a typi(‘al collc‘ction 
of the average family. One reason other more beautiful plants an^ not grown 
in g(‘neral is that they arc not avS easy to secure and require gr('ater cultural 
attention and care. 

The greatest service of the plant breeder in the Philippines will i)robnbly 
\:>e in the improvement of the few ornamental species generally grown aiul the' 
bringing down into cultivation of the various ornamental plants no\^ found in 
the mountains and the forests. 

There is much in the way of ornamental garden improvement in tlK‘ l^hil- 
ippines which students of Philippine plant breeding should learn besid<‘s the 
improvenicent of the ornamental plant itself. The beauty of a garden or a yard 
depends not only on the plants which are found in it but also on the arrangcunent 
and grouping of the plants, the contour of the land as well as on other minor 
factors. It is not the object of this paper to review even briefly the gciKual 
subject of ornamental and landscape gardening or laiulscape architecturt . It 
is necessary, however, that students learn somt^ of the very fuiuiamental f>oints 
in the subjects as far as these may have a close relation to th<' iinproveuKuit of 
ornamental plants. As the subject of ornamental gardening is, tiuite regnd- 


UCxptJriment Station Contribution No. 110 

2A»otea is an op«n floor usually at the back of the bouse. A sort of an upper #ttor> yard 
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tably, no longer taught in the College of Agriculture, although a beautiful and 
increasingly important garden is maintained, a few pertinent remarks about this 
are necessary to a proper understanding and appreciation of this paper. 

An ornamental plant may serve any one or several of the following purposes: 
(1) For ornamental pot cultures, (2) for single plant ground cultures, (3) for 
hanging, (4) for ornamental hedges, (5) for table and mantle purposes, (6) for 
climbing effects, (7) for hiding undesirable views, (8) for lawns, (9) for mass 
effects, and (10) for fancy forms. 

The first six uses find illustrations in Philippine ornamental gardening. The 
seventh use is hardly to be seen while the art of lawn making and the growing 
of lawn trees or plants as well as the art of obtaining beauty from special group- 
ing or arrangement of plants and from pruning to get different forms of growth 
are practically unknown. 

In many of the above uses, it is difficult to tell what characteristic appear- 
ance a plant should have. Much depends upon the taste of the grower. How- 
ever, it is possible for a breeder to ascertain in each given case just what is desired 
of the ornamental plant. It is also practically certain that in most cases, novelty 
and fashion will be sufficient properties of a plant to find its way into the favor 
of the ornamental plant culturist. The creation of new varieties of ornamental 
plants should therefore be an important phase of the breeder’s work. 

The improvement or rather the conversion of common uncultivated plants 
into ornamentals, like the cultivation of wild plants of beauty, is important in 
itself. However, this is something that involves fashion and contempt for fami- 
liarity. A plant may be very beautiful but V>ecause it is not the fashion to use 
it as an ornamental or because it is very common, it is not cultivated as such. 
The breeder in this case may have to set the fashion himself. If he considers 
the work as remotely necessary he should bear in mind that the work of gather- 
ing, testing, and dissemination, among the growers, of the ornamentals now 
growing wild is of as much significance and importance as the introduction of 
foreign ornamental plants. When a foreigner interested in ornamental garden- 
ing visits a country, he anticipates seeing a garden characteristic of that country. 
If he goes to Japan, he desires and expects to see a Japanese garden. If he 
visits the Philippines he would like to see a Philippine ornamental garden and 
it will be not only to his disappointment but it will also speak poorly of Philippine 
originality if he finds the Filipino having a garden in which typical Japanese or 
Chinese plants predominate. 

The present paper is the second attempt of the Division of Genetics of the 
College of Agriculture to create ameliorative interest in the most common Phil- 
ippine ornamentals. The first attempt was a study of bud variation in the most 
common of these ornamentals, the Croton or San Francisco {Codiaeum variega- 
turn (L.) Blume. The results of this study was reported by Mendiola and 
Magsino (1) previously. 

The ornamental hibiscus is grown in the Philippines both for its ornamental 
value and for the medicinal use of the flower bud which is used in the treatment 
of boils. The hibiscus is one of the most common ornamental plants in this 
country and, as an ornamental, it is used in hedges extensively in the city of 
Manila and as individual plants throughout the Islands. In Hawaii, where ap- 
parently the greatest interest in this ornamental would be found, it is also used 
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as ornamental hedges or individual plants. According to Wilcox and Holt (2) 
whose paper has been cited somewhat freely in this work, there was formed in 
Hawaii, at one time, a Hibiscus Society and prizes tending to stimulate interest 
in the plant were offered. It is very probable that the richest collections of 
hibiscus varieties may be found in the Hawaiian Islands and it is a fact that many 
of the new varieties now growing in the Philippines arc directly or indirectly of 
Hawaiian parentage. 

Species and Varieties 

In the Philippines , — Excluding the varieties which were introduced into 
the Philippines in 1920 and earlier and which at present are still being propagated 
in the College of Agriculture, there are, in the Philippines not more than three 
species and twelve forms or varieties of ornamental hibiscus. Of these probably 
not more than three are of very early introduction. These species arc Hibiscus 
rosa-sinensts L., II. schizopelalus Hook, and H. muiahilis L. The first is the most 
common and widely found. Following is the description of these species and 
varieties. In the description of the varieties the locality mentioned is that in 
w^hich the specimen d(^scribed was found. It does not mean, however, that 
the variety is found only in that specific place. 

ililnscus rofta-sMiennu. Ciuiriainola or Gomamela. A shrub, plant dwarfish or onc-third meter or less to three 
or more metH?rs high, branches absent or are in profusion, generally vigorous; leaves smooth to rough, of various 
shapes, pale green to very dark green, margin may be entire or 9orrat<»d or lobed or parted, 8 0 to 8 0 cm broad and 
4.0 to 17 0 eni long, with a petiole 0.9 om. to 4.0 cm. long, flowers axillary, 6.0 cm to 12 cm long, corolla 7 0 cm. 
to 15 0 cm wide, vanes in color, various degrees of red, white, yellow, salmon and others, one-half of back different 
in color; petals short to long, narrow to very broad; staminul column usually longer than the corolla; anthers and 
stigmas may or may not have the same color as the corolla, bracts almost absent to very conspicuous; vanes us 
to self-fcrtiljty. Flowers all the year round and best during and immediately after the rainy months 


The following varieties may differ from one another in various n'spt'cts 
besides in the color of the flower: 

No 1 — Flower, red with single corolla, very common all over the Lsland.^ 

No 2 — Flower, red with double c<»rolla, found in Los Buhos 

No. 3 -Flower, white with single corolla, found in Lilio, Laguna 

No 4 -Flow'er, pink with single corolla. Sometimes calUnl Gurnamela Loca 

No. .5 -Flower, >ullowi.Nh with single eoroUa, Silnng, Cavite 

No. 6 ~ Flower, red with multiple equally siaed corolla, Silang, Cavite 

No, 7. -Flower, rctl with multiple corolla, inside corolla .smuJler. found in liixal and Laguna Provinces. 

No. S -Flower, pink w'lth multiple corolla. 

No, 9 —Flower, light blue, single, reported in Baguio, Benguet, and Majayjny, Laguna Province. 

No. 10 — Flower, with multiple corolla, red at noon, otherwise to.s> white in color, very similar to //. mutabihs 
but .smaller Found very common in Pagsanjan and Sta C'niz, Laguna 

No 1 1 —Flower, rosy white, with red eve, single corolla, medium in size Found in barrio hetw'oen San Pablo 
aiifl Calawang, Laguna. 

No, 12 — Flower, double, white, Silang, Cavite. 

//. srhizopetalui. Guinamela de Araflla or Arafia. A shrub, several meters high, branche.s moderately, 
branches long and drooping, faiily vigorous, bark gray, petiole and Hide ot twig.s toward the plant reddish, leaves 
oblong-ovate or elliptic-ovate, acuminate, dentate, 4,0 cm to 8 0 cm. long, about 3 5 cn. broad with 1 0 cm. 
petiole; surface smooth, dark green, thick; flowers axillary, solitary, about 9 0 om long, pendulous, with long 
peduncle; corolla about 6.0 cm wide, almost all red or with white linings; petals reeuived, end split into lobes, or 
also into laciniae; staminal column about 9 0 cm. long, usually pale pink; stigmuH scarlet red, anthers brownish, 
bracts not conspicuous; flowers all the year, hardly self-fertile. 

Variety No. 1. — Flower, pale scarlet red, petals split into hIiuHow lobes. 

Variety No. 2. — Flower, red and yellowish white, petals often split into numerous slender lobe^ and Incmiac 
//. mutabilis. Amapola or Mapola. A tall shrub, about 3 meters high, branches moderately, bark gray; 
leaves broadly ovate to orbicular ovate, lobed, crenate; corolla single or double, flower bigger than that of an\ other 
ornamental hibiscus, pale pink or white, crimsons at midday and for this reason it is also called the “Flur tie las 
Dooe’’ which means twelve o'clock flower; flowers most of the year. 

Hibiscus tiliaceus L., Balibago, which is found in the Philippines and re- 
ported as an ornamental hibiscus of Hawaii is not used as an ornamental here. 
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New introduced varieties ^ — On May 10, 1920, the (^ollege of Agriculture 
received bud sticks of 42 or more supposedly different varieties of hibiscus from 
Hawaii and they were grafted on several of the native varieties* Red, pink, 
wdiite, and yellow colors of flowers are represented in the introduction. A num- 
ber f)f the grafts failed but a good number succeeded in growing and they will 
furnish, as they have already furnished, valuable materials inhisbiscus breeding 
as well as become sources of materials in varietal introduction into different parts 
and gardens of the Philippines in the future, enriching in this way the old very 
limited collection. The introductions were numbered 12304, 12395, etc., to 12437 
in th(‘ Agronomy Accession Book and may in the future be referred to by these 
num])ers. There had also been other attempts at similar introduction before 
1920. 

Spccici^ and varieties reported in Hawaii, —'Wilcox ar 1 TIolt (1913) reported 
the following: 

H. arnoitlanus^ native, flowers white; H. weimeae native, flowers pure white; 
//. k'oku) native, red; 11, kahilii native, red; II. braekenridgei native, sulphur 
yellow; //. young ianas^ native; 11. tiliaceus native; 11. rosa-fiinfnsis introduced; 
//. schizopeialus and //. rnuiabilis, also introduced. 

All the native white, exc('pt II. weimeae are said to b(' cross-fertile with oth(‘r 
varieties. //. braekenridgei^ 11. youngiamis and //. tiliaceus do not cross with 
other flowers. The three introduced species named have been used in Hawaii 
in ('xtensive hybridization. 

VARIABILITY IN THE HIBLSCUS 

In color of the flower . — Majority of the varieties known are pink, or diluted 
crimson. Many varieties are scarlet pink. There are various shades and eom- 
V)inations of crimson and scarlet, tinged in many cases with yellow or orange. 
The *Vye’^ in many varieties is blackish crimson. By “eye’’ of hibiscus flower 
is meant in this case the central visible area of the flower, formed by the central 
inside portions of the petals. In some varieties the yellow color vSO predominates 
that, viewed a few feet off the flower, this appears practically yellow. The veins, 
how('V(*i‘, are pinkish. Instead of yellow, the color may be salmon in other 
cases. A icw vari(dies are white, either pure or with colored veins or with (Tim- 
son (*yes. One blue variety has been reported in the Philippines, but this report 
has not y(*t been confirmed. It should be borne in mind that wilted or bruised 
flowers of the red varieties show^ a bluish tinge. 

Shape of flower . — Flowers may be of cither of three shapes. In one, the 
petals are more or less recurved and the edges of the petals are wavy and scal- 
lopc^d. An illustration of this shape is that of H. schizopeialus , or the Arafia 
variety. The recurving, in other varieties, may begin from the base of the petals. 
This is the second shape. A third shape, which is the most common, is that of 
a funnel. This form remains in many varieties until wilting time; in others, 
in the first part of the day t hey are produced. 

The petals vary in form, from linear or very narrow to decidedly broad; 
or from about a little over a centimeter to about seven centimeters in width 
and two and one-half to about twelve centimeters in length; some are straight 
while others are curved. 

Time and duration of opening , — The hibiscus flowers nearly all the year, 
especially during and after the rainy season. Most varieties open in the early 
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morning and remain open for only a day. Others open at about 9:00 o^dock 
in the morning. //. brackenridgei opens only late in the afternoon. In sonn^ 
varieties, the flowers may remain open for two or even three days. 

Habit of growth. — Hibiscus varieties vary from small dwarf shrubs to trees 
ten or more meters tall; from those which are thickly tufted and shrubby to those 
showing whip-like growth with few or no lateral branches. In some varieties 
the foliage is densS and the leaves are found throughout the wood, others have 
naked wood and produce leaves only near the tips of the twigs. 

Leaf characteristicH. — The leaf surface may be rough, or smooth, hairy or 
pubescent, dull or shiny. Some varieties have linear leaves, others lanceolate 
and ovate, while still others, orbicular. The margin varies from entire, through 
various degrees of erenation, serration and dentation, to der^ply incised, three- 
lobed or completely three-divided forms. 

Other characteristics. — The outside part of the petals, as these overlap in the 
bud stag(‘, is different in color froiii the other part. The color is generally white, 
but it may also be yellow in other cases. 

The eye varies in width from more than a centimeter to about eight centi- 
meters, and has a darker color than the rest of the petal, l^hc deep color of the 
eye may extend farther out on the petals into the veins, leaving lighter areas be- 
tween the veins. The veins may be pink or white. When white, the throat 
is ordinarily white also. The staminal column varies in length from about four 
centimeters to about 15 C(mtimeters. The column may be smooth in some cases, 
or pubescent in otheivs. The filaments may be absent in other varieties while 
in others they may be more than 2 centimeters long. Th(‘ stigmas vary in hliape', 
8orne are appressed togethor, others are divergent or at right or reflex angles 
with the column. The column may be stiff in some varieties, or pendulous in 
others. 

METHODS OF IMPROVEMENT 

These are (a) by introduction of new^ species and varieties, (6) liy artificial 
hybridization, (c) by bud selection, and (d) production and selection of new s(‘ed- 
ling varieties. 

Introduction of new species and varieties. — An example of this work is found 
in Hawaii. It is said that from all over the world varieties were collected and 
assembled in this country where they have furnished rich materials for hybri- 
dization and dissemination. Foreign varieties are necessary to tlu' breeck'r 
specially in hybridization work. Before and since the American occupation of 
the Islands in 1900 there have been probably scattered attempts at introduction 
of foreign varieties into the Philippines by private enterprise. The Golh^ge of 
Agriculture began the collection of different varieties found in the Pliilippines in 
1910. In 1913 the first importation of foreign varieties was made when Profi‘s- 
sor Baker brought with him from Hawaii several varieties from that country. 
The latest and bigger importation was in 1920 also from Hawaii and made b>' 
Professor Higgins. As a result of these importations and the attempt to assemble 
native grown forms and the breeding work under report, there is now in flu^ 
College cultures easily the richest collection of ornamental hibiscus in the Phil- 
ippines. This collection m bound to p^ve greater variety to the forms grown by 
private individuals. 
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Artificial hybridization . — The ornamental hibiscus is grown principally for 
its flower. The flower exists in many colors and color combinations, and this 
fact should make it easy for the breeder, to get desired colors and combinations 
which it is possible to create. If a pure blue, pure green and pure black hibiscus 
could be produced, these should be of enormous value to the present collections 
of hibiscus known. 

The technique of hybridizing hibiscus is very simple and easy because the 
flower and its parts are large and easy to handle. While the hibiscus flower is 
always perfect, it is known that some varieties are not or are difficultly self-fer- 
tile. Where this is known there is no necessity of emasculation. Emasculation 
is done the night before the morning the flower is expected to open, and then 
bagged, as usual. Pollination is done in the following day, and may be done 
from morning till noon, after which process the bag is rc stored for two or three 
days until the stigmas have wilted. It is advised by hibiscus breeders to use 
the stigmas and pollen w^hen dry in crossing, otherwise, fertilization may not 
take place. In a few varieties, as the Nuuanu wdute of Hawaii, there is need of 
moistening the stigmas to allow the germination of the pollen. 

Bud aelecimi , — Various cases of bud variation in hibiscus have been re- 
ported by reliable persons. One case consists in a branch of a pink variety, 
producing white flowers. Another was a branch of a red variety producing pink 
flowers. In this College, several cases of bud variations, involving a change in 
leaf shape, have been observed on seedling varieties. A more common change 
is from broad or entire shape to that in which the leaves are deeply lobed and 
narrow. It is impossible to tell at present if these changes are mutations. The 
bud variations are produced invariably at the base of the plant. It is only to 
be expected that so big a change as these wmuld be hereditary and their propaga- 
tion will constitute a method of hibiscus breeding. An interesting hybrid was 
reported in Hawaii in which each twig was found different from any other. 

Production and selection of new seedling varieties . — Hibiscus is more or less 
subject to natural crossing. Since it has been propagated almost exclusively 
by cuttings, it is only to bo expected that there wdll be sufficient variability 
among seedlings to afford selection of new varieties. The work of producing 
seedling varieties in this College tends to support this supposition. By growing 
selfed seeds of one native variety, different seedling varieties have been produced. 
Variation is found either in the color and size of the flow(;r, in the shape and size 
of the leaves, or in the habit of growth of the plant. In the light of these results 
growers of native hibiscus could produce new varieties of this plant if they could 
obtain seeds from their plants and grow them. 

Some varieties produce many seeds while others produce only few seeds. 
A fruit may have from 5 to 30 seeds located in five chambers. It takes about 
a month for a fruit to mature from the flower stage. The seed is germinated 
like ordinary garden seeds. No special technique is required in germination. 
Sf^eds may germinate in 10 to 30 days. 

The seedlings may be potted first before transplanting or may be trans- 
planted direct to the garden. 

Hibiscus seedlings began to flower in this College in from seven to nine 
months from the time the seeds were sown in seed boxes. These seedlings were 
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potted finst tefore transplanting. It is believed that with better (?an% th(^y would 
have flowered earlier. In Hawaii, the time recpiired is from nine to twelve 
months. 

PROPAGATION 

By i^eed . — Unless it is desired to obtain now varieties of hibiscus, it is not 
advisable to propagate it by seen!, although, as has been mentioned already, n)any 
varieties seed freely and the seeds have been used to produ(*e liibiseus plants. 
To per]xduate varietal characters, propagation should be })y v(‘gf‘tative UKains. 

By cuttingH , — This is th(' only method used gcuierally in th(^ Philippim^s. It 
is said that th(» best cuttirig to use is from w'ood one and one-half centimeters in 
diamet(‘r and fairly well matured. The tend(a)ey in the Philippines has been to 
use wood of smaller diami‘t(;r. It is advised to make th(‘ cuttings about fifteen 
centimeters long and to root them in sand about one decimeter deep. If it is 
necessary to handle hundreds of cuttings, these may be tied in bundles of 100 
for conv(‘ni(‘nce. (Sittings prepared and planted in sand properly root in about 
a month. The rooteil cuttings are transplanted, either into pots or into the 
gardim. After rooting and transplanting, (‘uttings may flower in about six 
months. 

By gnifiing. ~Th\i^ method is not at present adapt(‘d to common use by the 
ordinary person, but it is the (piickest method in obtaining flowers from desirable 
filants. 

Uoinjiared with budding, grafting is more desirable in that it gives a more 
symmetrical and profusi* branching. Grafted scions bear flowers in about six 
months. 

By budding. --Hibiscus may also be budded. 

of hdn.svufi breeding in Hawaii. -In Hawaii, a number of now’ varie- 
ti(*s hav(' been produc(*d by hybridization. These are described by Wilcox and 
Holt in a bulletin alnauiy rebuTod to. A numbej* of colored illustrations of old 
and neW' hybrid varieties were publish(»d in that bulletin and in an issue of the 
Mid-Pacific Magazine ( 13 : (No. 2), February, 1917). 

^'e'lr rarieties produced in the College of Agriculture. -Homo one hundred n«'w 
varieties of ornamental hibiscus have be<m producoil in the (/olh'gi^ of Agricul- 
ture both by hybridization and selfing. Most of these are in tlK', first seinlling 
generation while a number are already in the second gmieration. These varie- 
ties have already flowered and among them various degrees of pink, red, white, 
yellow and salmon an' represented. Several of them hav(' produced bud modi- 
fications consisting of branches of different shupi'd leavc's at the base of the stem, 
llexjuests for cuttings of some of the most beautiful seedling varieties hav<' been 
re(‘('ived from several sources. At the reiiuest of tlu' Hureau of Agriculture, 
cuttings of several desiralde varieties w’ore sent to several of its experiment sta- 
tions* from which it is expected that these new varieties w^ill gradually find 
their way into the Philippine ornamental gardens and yards. Several private 
individuals who have seen these varieties in the Plant Breeding Nursery have 
also obtained s('veral cuttings of such varieties as have pleased their eyes. Among 
such individuals are two from Pila, Laguna, who veiy kindly gave the Division 
cuttings of their varieties which are not found in the Division's (*ollection. 

At about the age of two years, these (College hibiscus seedlings were studied 
with a view to determining their suitability as a Philippine ornamental and va- 
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nous adaptabilities as such. These seedlings were allowed to grow up to the 
time this study was made without pruning inasmuch as in the Philippines orna- 
mental hibiscus is, and will be for some, time to come, grown without pruning, 
and it was thought more proper to study these new varieties under conditions in 
which they arc (‘xpccted to b(» grown. Undoubtedly it will be necessary also, 
as a provision for special uses, to study subsequently how these varieties will 
res])OTKl to pruning. 

Three characteristics are of outstanding importance in their adaptability 
as ornamentals. These arc the height, the branching habit, and the appearance 
of the flower. 

Regarding height, these seedlings may be grouped into tall, medium, and 
dwarf. (Plate I.) The first two groups are quite adapted for ornamental hedges 
and for individual plants behind fences. Possessing th height that they have, 
they could peep over the iences which are common in the native yards and thus 
could be exposed to the gaze of passers-by. The dwarf varieties are adopted 
for pot ornamentals. This type is something new in Philippine bihiscus growing 
as the old varieties are of the tall group. The result of an observation on a num- 
ber of Fa vseedlings would tend to indicate that dwarf ness is a recessive character*. 

In branching habit, the varieties vary from that type' in which the branches 
are almost parallel to the main stem to that in which th(' branches are at right 
angles. In between these two types, are various forms in which the branches 
are spreading or drooping or lie in both and oth(‘r positions. (Plate 1.) The 
number of branches varies from practically none in those' types which exhibit 
whip-like growth to numerous. It is very likely that non-branching habit is a 
recessive character. 

The flower as well as other characteristics of tJie diffc'rent- vari('ties may be 
learned from the following descriptions. The seedlings are groui)ed as to parent- 
age. By observing the variability existing among the offspring of each parent 
and whether the seeds from which these seedlings were artificial hybrids or not, 
an insight may be obtained as to the purity or homozygosity of the parent and as 
to what variability may be expected in similar work. It should be mentioned 
that for purposes of Mcndelian study of heredity in hibiscus, the hybrids ob- 
tained in this work and described below^ are not suitable materials for study 
inasmuch as their parents are of unknown purity. In color descriptions, 
Ridgway’s (3) book was used as reference. 

Parent: Pink. Seedlings: * 

PINK-1. 

Pl.*int S5.0 rn) hiKh, branrhos liKhtly, not vigorous; leaves rough, round ovule, 3.r> cm. x 4 2 cm, with 0.0 cm. 
petiole, corolla 10,0 ein. wide, petals narrow, recurving, one-half of each petal «hnmp pink, one half rose shade; 
Rtaminal roluran, 5.0 cm long, white; stigmas scarlet; anthers yellowish; corolla throat at a diametor of 2.0 cm. 
distinct white, bracts 6, small, regularly set; suseeptiblc to insect attack. 

Pink-2 and Pink-3 are similar to Pink-l in flower form and coloration, except that the former have their stigmas 
orange in color. 

PINK-12. 

Plant 70.0 cm. high, does not branch, exhibiting whip-growth habit, fairly vigorous, leaves smooth, ovate to 
cordate, 0.0 cm x 7.3 cm with 2 5 cm. petiole; corolla 10 0 cm. wide, petals straight, mustard yellow, base of petals 
with brownish red streaks; staminal column 7.2 cm. long, yellow; stigmas scarlet; anthers yellow; bracts 8, small 
and spreading. 

PINK-H 

Plant 74.0 cm. high, branches moderately, fairly vigorous; leaves rough, ovate to cordate in shape, 6.5 cm, 
X 4.2 cm w'ith 3 0 cm. petiole; corolla 6.5 cm, wide, gray-violet with pink tinge; staminal column 3.8 cm. long, whit* 
ish; stigmas red; anthers yellowish brown; eye lined with pink; bracts 7, spreading; seeding freely. 
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piNK-ie. 

Plant 63.0 cm. high, branches Jiitle, fairly vigoroua; leaves fairly rough, elliptical, 2.2 cm x 4 0 cm., with 2 0 cm. 
petiole; corolla 11.3 cm, wide, whitish pink; staminal column^ 4 5 cm. long, whitish yellow; stigmas scarlet red, 
authors scarlet red; eye white, base of petal wdth pink rays; bracts 6, spreading. 

PINK-17. 

Plant 90.0 cm. high, branches profusely, fairly vigorous; loaves rough, ovate, 4 5 cm. x 6..5 cm. with 4 0 cm. 
petiole; corolla 11.5 cm. wide, Corinthian pink with pink rays; staminal column 6 2 cm long, white; stigmas orange 
chrome; anthers light orange yellow; eye with pink rays; bracts 7, spreading; self seeding 

Seedlings similar to Pink-17 in flower characteristics are Pink-13, Pink-15 and 24 Pink 12306-104. 

PINK-18. 

Flower eharacteri.stic.s very similar to Unknown-11. 

Pakentb: Deep Pink x Brown. Seedlings: 

(DEEP PINK X BROWN) Fi-1. 

Plant 150.0 cm. high, branches profusely, medium in vigour; leaves smooth, ovate to cordate, 4 0 cm x 6 5 
cm. with 2.0 cm petiole; corolla 110 cm. wide, petals flat, pale pink with rose vems; staminal column 4 5 ern long, 
yellowish, stigmas scarlet red, anthers yellow, corolla throat at a diameter of 2 5 cm. w-hite; bracts H, long and 
spreading Susceptible to insect attacks 

(DEEP PINK X BROWN) Fi-2 

Plant 145.0 cm high, branches moderately, vigorous, leaves rough, ovate to cordat«>, 3 .) cm, x 6 0 cm with 

1 5 cm petiole, cr>rolla 11 cm. wi<ic, petals recurved, .salmon orange with orange j'-cllow streaks, one-half of buck 
orange yelhuv ; staminal column 6 0 cm. long, orange yellow; .stigmas scurlei red, anthers light salmon orange, eye 

2 2 cm wide, light orange yellow, bracts S, long loosely spreading, self-seeding to a little extent. 

(l)KKP PINK X BROWN) I'i-3. 

Plant 200 0 cm high, branche.s lightly, obliquely, vigorous, leaves rough, ovate, serrated, 4 .5 em x 6 2 cm with 
I 7 em petiole, corolla 13 0 em w'lde, light pink with di.«(ttnct veins, staminal column S 5 < m long, yellowi.sh white, 
stigmas orange, anther.^ yellow , eye 2 0 cm diameter, white, braei.s S, long, spreading 

(I)EKP PINK X BROWN) hV4 

Plant 120 (t em higli, biunchch moderatelv, dose habit of branching, fairl3' vigorous, l(‘aves rough, ovate to 
cordate, 4 5 cm \ 7 0 cm with 2 cm petiole; corolla 12 5 em wide, petals slightly lecurving, wdnte, cdg<‘ of bohc 
of petals pmk, siiirninal <olumn (» 5 cm long, white, stigmas orange chrome, anthers brownish, throat of corolla 
white with piuk rajs, brio’ts H 

(DEEP PINK X BROWN) 

Plant 150 <) ( rn higli. branches lightly, \igorou.s, leaves rough, ovate, 0 5 em x 4 2 cm with 1 5 cm ptUiole; 
I'orolla 12 5 cm wide, w'hitc, staminal column 8 0 cm long, yellowish wdiite, stigmas orange, anthers jellow , bracts 
9, spreading; blooms in the afternoon 

(DEEP PINK X BROWN) Fi-O 

Plant 140cm high, branches laiily, very vigorous. leu\es rough, ovate .5cin xO 5cin with I 8 em petiole, co- 
rolla 10 5 em. wide; petals slightly recurving, scarlet with light orange yellow veins; staminal column 0 0 em .yellow- 
ish brown, stigmas scarlet; anthers brownish; corolla throat at riiami'ter of 2 2 cm pale brownish shade, brads 
8, regularly and closelj set (Rie-half back of corolla, cadmium yellow budged. FIowxts at long interval.'s of time. 

(DEEP PINK X BROWN) Fi-7 

Similar to (Deep Pink x Brown) Ki-3 

(DEEP PINK X BROWN) Fi-8 

Plant SO 0 cm high, branches inodeialcly, fairly vigorous, leaves rather rough, ovale, 5 5 em x 0 5 cm with 
.3 0 cm petiole; cvirolla 9.0 cm wide, daphne pink w'lth white wins; staminal oolunin 4 8 em long, pale pink, stig- 
mas scarlet red; anthers yellow ; bracts 9, closely arranged 

(DEEP PINK X BROWN) Fi-9, 

Plant somewhat dwarfish, 80 0 em high branches moderately, fairlj vigorous, leaves rough, ovate to cordotc, 
4 0 cm X 6 0 cm. with 1 8 cm petiole; corolla 10. .5 cm wide, petals flat, cosine pmk w ith pale vmlet shade; staminal 
column 5 0 cm long, rose; atigmas canniue, anthers yellowish , base o f petals deep pmk , biacts 8, spreuclmg Blooms 
at rather long intervals of time. 

(DEEP PINK X BROWN) Fi-10. 

Plant 106.0 cm high, branches sparsely, fairly vigorous: leaves rough, ovate, 5 0 cm x 7 5 cm, witli 3 5 cm. 
petiole; corolla 10 4 cm. wide salmon orange with yellow linings; ataminal column 6 5 cm long, orange-yellow, 
stigmas scarlet red; anthers pale orange yellow, eye 2.0 cm. diameter, carmine, bracts 8, long, spreading 

Parents: Native Red x Hawaiian Salmon. Seedlings; 

(NATIVE RED x HAWAIIAN SALMON) Fi-1. 

Plant 210.0 cm. high, branches very profusely, very vigorous; leaves somewhat rough, ovaO' to cordate, 4 0 
cm. X 5.2 cm with 1.3 cm. petiole; corolla 10.0 cm. wide, solid rose red; staminal column 7 0 cm long, nal; siigriuH 
scarlet; anthers brownish; eye, carmine; bracts 8, broad, close to peduncle; susceptible to ms^'ct attack 

(NATIVE RED x HAWAIIAN SALMON) Fi-2. 

Plant 190 0 cm. high, branches profusely, vigorous, leaves rather rough, ovate to elliptical, 7 0 cm x 4 5 cm. 
with 2.0 cm. petiole; corolla 11.0 cm. wide, flat, slightb' recurving, rosy with cosine pink vein.s; .staminal column 
6,0 cm. long, pale yellow with carmine base; stigmas scarlet reel; anthers pink; eye 3 0 oin diameUu, carmine; 
bracts 8, short, spreading. 
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(NATIVE RED x HAWAIIAN SALMON) Fi-4 

Plant ftO 0 cm hinh, brandies moderately, fairly vigorous, loaves rouRh, cordate, 4.0 cm x 4.7 era with 1.6 cm* 
petiole; corolla 10.3 em Ion#?, Hulmon orange with one-half ot back maizo-yellow , staramal column 5 8 cm. long, 
roae pink, stigmas carmmo, anthers yellow, eye 3 0 cm. diameter, pcrsian lilac; bracts 0, irregularly but closely 
act Seeding freely. 

Parents: Hawaiian Salmon x Native Red. Seedling: 

(HAWAII \N SALMON x NATIVE RED) Fi-1 

Plant 201) 0 cm high, branche.s almost m a horizontal position, vigorous; leaves smooth, ovate, others three- 
parted, 2 r> cm X ♦> 0 cm. with 1 3 cm petiole, corolla 11 •"> ern wide, petals narrow, recurving, whitish pink with 
pale violet .shtule, staminal column 5 .'i cm long, pale pink, .stigmas scarlet red, anthers br(>w’ni.sh, eye carniine; 
bracts 0, long, spreading Flowers open in tlic afternoon 

Parents: Hawaiian Pink x Hawaiian Salmon. Seedlings: 

(HAWAIIAN PINK x HAWL-MIAN SALMON) Fi-3 

Plant 58 0 cm high, brandies moderate! v, fairly \igorous; leaves somcwdiat rough, ovate, ft 0 cm x 8.0 cm. 
with 3 4 ern petiole, corolla 7 5 cm wide, red .salmon w'llh j’ellow linings, .staminal eolurnn ."> 4 cm long, yellowish 
brown, stigmas orange, anthers pule yellow , throat of corolla with yellow lays, bract.s (i, straight, adhering; does 
not seed freely 

(HAWAIIAN PINK x HAWAIIAN SALMON) Fi-4 

Plant 123.0 cm high, branches fairly, vigorous lea\ cs rough, ovate to cordate, 4 0 cm x 5 5 ern with 2 0 cm. 
petiole; corolla 11 T) em w’lde, deep pink W'dh white veins, staminal column (> 3 em , whitish,, stigmas crimson; an- 
thers ycllowi'^h, base of petals at a diameter of 2 0 cm , distinct wdnte, bracts 7, long regularly set Seeding very 
freely 

Parent: Pink 12396 - 104 . Seedlings: 

11 PINK 1 2.35)0- 1(H 

Plant 80 0 cm high, branches lightly, fairly vigorous, leaves rough, dhpticul-ovate, 2 Ticm x4 0 cm with 12 
em petiole, corolla 7 0 cm wide, light rose with pink veins; staminal column 5 0 cm long, yellowish, stigniaa cnrii- 
son, anthens yellow, bracts 8, long, closely set 

13 PINK 12.390-104 

Plant 100 0 cm high, branches moderately, fairly vigorous; leaves smooth, elongated-ovate, 3 5 cm x 0.0 cm 
with 3 0 cm petiole, corolla 8 0 cm wide, rose with pink rays, one-half of back yellow^; staminal column 0.0 cm. 
long, yellowish, stigmas crimson, anthers yellow , eye 1 5 cm. diameter, with throat of corolla, white, very suscept- 
ible to insect attacks 

17 PINK 12390-104 

Plant 72 0 cm high, branching moderaOdy, fairly vigoroiw, leaves 1 1 iptical ovate 3 4 em x 5 .5 cm wdth 2 5 
cm petiole, corolla 11 5 cm wide, eo.sinc pink with w’hitc veins, staminal column, 4.5 cm long, ydlownsh white, 
atigma.s scarlet, arithera yellowish, corolla throat at diameter of 2 0 cm pink and white mixed, bracts 0, long, 
spreading Somewhat free seeding 

19 Pink 12390-104 

Plant IIS 0 cm higli, brandies moderately, fairly vigorous, leaves rather Htiiooth, round ovate, 4 5 cm x 0 1 
cm with 2 5 cm petiole, corolla 9 0 cni wide, light orange vellow' with reddiah veins, Htarninal column 5.5 cm. 
long, yellow’xsh, stigmas scarlet red. anthers browni.sh. corolla throat ut a diameter of 1.8 cm. deep chrome shade; 
bracts 7. regularly set ; flow'crs open ut rather long intervals of time 

20 PINK 12.390-104 

Plant 00 0 cm high, hrnnchc.s moderately, fairly vigorous; leaves rough, roundi.sh ovate to cordate, 3 8 cm. 
X 5 2 cm w'lth 1 1 cm i)Ctiole, corolla 9 2 cm wide, gray violet with pink rays, one half of back yellowish, petals 
straight, staminal column 0 5 cm long, whiti.sh, stigmas orange led, anthers yellowish browm, base of petals w'lth 
pink striMiks; bracts 7, short, spreading 

2t PINK 12:390-104 

Plant 00 0 cm high, branches moderately, fairly vigoious, leuve.s fairly smooth, oblong-ovate, 6 5 cm. x 3.5 
cm with 2 5 cm jictiole, corolla 11) 5 cm wide, petals recui vmg, pale pink with pink linings, one-half of back of 
corolla white; atanunal column 4.5 cm long, whitish, stigmas reddish yellow, aiither.s pale yellow, base of petals 
pink, bracts 0, spreading, not sdf-sceding. 

22 PINK 12.390-101 

Plant 00 0 cm high, branches moderately, fairly vigorou.s, leaves smooth, ovate, 4.2 cm x 6 0 cm. wdth 1.8 cin, 
petiole, corolla 9 2 cm wide, light violet pink with one-half of back yellowish, with pink linings, staminal column 
5.0 cm long, whitish yellow, stigmas scarlet, anthers yellow, eye 1 4 cm. diameter, white; bracts 7, short, spread- 
ing, seed*s freely* 

23 PINK 12390*104. 

Plant 90.0 cm. high, branches very lightly, fairly vigorous, leaves smooth, elliptical ovate 3 5 cm. x 6.5 cm. 
with 2.0 cm. petiole. Corolla 9 0 cm. wide. La France pink with white veins; staminal column 4 8 cm. long, whit- 
ish; stigmas scarlet, anthers yellowish; corolla throat at diameter of 2.0 cm. white; bracts 8, irregularly placed, 
spreading Leaves very few, confined to tip of branches 

24 PINK 1239(5-104 

Very similar in flower characteristics to Piuk-17. 
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pABiCNTs: Yellow x Pink. Seedling: 

(YELLOW X PINK) Fi-1 

Plant 110.0 cm. hifijh, brunches moderately, fairly vigarous, leaves smooth, ovate, 2 5 cm x 5.6 cm. uith 1 0 
cm. petiole, corolla 9.5 cm wide, pmk, ed«e of base of petals white, one-half of back of corolla white, ataniinal 
column 5 5 cm. long, light purple; stigmas scarlet red, anthers pink; bracts C, spreading. 

Parents: Pink x Arana. Seedling: 

(PINK X ARAf^'A) Fi-4 

Plant 131 0 cm high, branches moderately, vigorous; leaves smooth, elliptical ovate, 4.0 ern x 5 2 em with 

1.5 cm petiole; corolla 10 0 cm wide, one-half of back yellow, petals slightly recurving, rose pink with rose vem.s, 
Mtaminal column 5 0 cm long, whitish; .stigmas scarlet, anthers yellow ush , corolla throat at diameter 1 8 cm white, 
bracts 7, regularly placed. 

Parents: Arana x Pink Seedlings: 

(ATIASiA X PINK) Fi-l. 

Plant OS 0 ern high, non-brunching, fairly vigorous, leav'cs smooth, round ovate, 3 5 cm x 4 S cm with 1 2 
cm petiole, corolla 110 cm wide, petals slightly recurving, flame scarlet with light salmon-orange veins, Htumiiml 
column .5 5 cm long, yollow', stigmas, scarlet red. anthers yellow , eye at a diameter of 2 0 cm yellow and red rays; 
bract.s 8, medium, regularly placed 

(AUA5JA X PINK) Fi-:i. 

Plant 1 J.") 0 em high, branches moderately, twigs in horizontal position, fairly vigorou-s, hnives smooth, round- 
ovate, r> 0 cm, X 6 7 cm with 2 cm petiole, corolla 10 5 cm wide, deep rose pink with wdiite veins, staminal 
column ,1 .') cm long, yellowish pink, flower throat with some pink rays, bracts, H, rpgularl> .set Seeding freely 
Seedlings similar to this in flower are (Fing x Arafia) Fi-1 and (Pink x .\rafla) Fi-3. 

Pareni's: Hawaiian Pink x Native Red. Seedlings. 

(HAWAIIAN PINK x NATIVE HKD) Fi-1 

Plant 208 0 cm ligih, branches very heavily, very Mgorous, leaves rough, ovate, others three-parted, 'S o cm. 
X 0 2 cm with 1 0 cm petiole, corolla 12 5 cm wide, petals slightly reciirv ing, staminal column 7 0 cm long, pink , 
Htigmas, carmine, anthers nrowrnsh, eye carmine, with a diameter of 3 0 cm , bracts 7, regularly placed, one-half 
of back of corolla white, seeds freely 

(HAWAIIAN PINK x NATIVE HKD) Fi-2 

Plant 2H 0 cm high, branches he horizontally, very’ vigorous, leaves smooth, ovate, others three-parted, 
4 0 ern x 5 .5 cm with 1 4 cm petiole, corolla 1 1 0 cm wide, onc-hulf of back white, petals narrow, straight, eosirie 
pink with begonia ro.se veins, staminal column 6 0 cm long, pule pink, stigmas carmine, anthers brownish, eye 
.searlet. 1 .“i ern diameter, bracts (>, spreading, seeding freely 

Parent: Unknown Seedlings: 

UNKNDWN-l 

Plant 140 0 cm high, branche.‘< nuulerately, branches < lo.sely arranged, vigorous, leaves smooth, ov'utc to 
elliptical, 4 S cm x ti 0 cm with 1 5 cm petiole, corolla 110 em. wide, flat, slightly recurving, begonia rose with 
reddish rays and veins with on<*-half of back maize yellow , staminal column 4 .> cm long, rose; stigmas scarlet red, 
anther.'* pink, eye, 2.0 cm diameter, ‘^carlet . bracts 7, long, spreading Seeding very freely 

rNKNDWN-3 

Plant 100 0 cm high, branches profusely, very vigorous, leaves smooth, cordate to ovate, fi 0 tin x 7 2 cm 
with .3.2 cm pet.iolc , corolla 110 cm w idc, petals recurving, Rosolanc piiik with thulite pink veins, stanuiial column 
0 0 cm. long, white, stigmas deep red; anthers yellow with pmk filament, eye 2 5 cm diameter, crimson, bracts 7, 
closely set. flower bud pink. Naturally self-seeding 

UNKNOWN-4. 

Same as IJnknown-3 

UNKNOWN-6. 

Plant 2<M) 0 cm high, branche.<j heavily, very’ vigorous; leaves smooth, cordate, three-parted, 6 0 cm x 9 5 
cm. with 5 0 cm. petiole; corolla 8.0 cm wide, solid pink; staminal column 6.5 cm long, pink- .stigmas cnm.son red . 
bracts 7, long, spreading, petals do not spread evenly. 

lTNKNOWN-7. 

Plant 100.0 em. high, branches heavily, very vigorous; leaves smooth, ovate to cordate, serr.ated, 7 5 cm \ 

11.5 cm with 6 0 oni petiole, corolla 13 0 cm. wide, petals recurving, pink with dark pink veins, amloot'-half of back 
of corolla white; staminal column 7.0 cm. long, pmk red, stigmas crimson red; anthers yellow, filiinieut red eye 
4.0 cm. diameter, crimson red; bracts 8, closely set: naturally self-seeding Other Unknow-n seedlings very Miuch 
like Unknow'n-7 are: Uiiknown-2 (except this has narrower corolla). Unknown-5 us very simdar to lUiknown-*^ 
in flower characteristics. 

UNKN(JWN-8. 

Plant 1)8.0 cm. high, branches profusely, fairly vigorous; leaves somewhat smooth, ovate, .5 .5 cm x 7 8 cm 
with 2 5 cfti petiole; corolla 12 0 cm. wide, petals somewhat recurving, pink with white vein.s, staminal column 
6.2 cm. long, whitish yellow; stigmas erimson red; anthers yellowish brow'n; throat of corolla 3 0 cm. diarnetei, 
white; bracts 7, spreading, irregularly set; naturally self-seeding. 
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UNKNOWN-IO. 

Plant 158.0 cm. high, branchcB moderately fairly vigorous; leaves, rough, elongated>ovate, 4.0 cm. % 7.5 cm. 
with 2.5 cm. petiole; corolla 9 5 cm. wide, Begonia rose, distinct white veins onc>half of back blotched white; sta- 
minal column 7.5 cm. long, yellowish; stigmas, scarlet; base of petals, with crimson veins at edge; bracts 6, regu- 
larly set 

UNKNOWN-n. 

Plant 114.0 cm. high; branches moderately, vigorous; leaves smooth; ovate to cordate, 4.7 em. x 5.6 cm with 
1.2 cm petiole; corolla 7.0 cm. wide, cadmium orange with distinct yellow veins; staminal column 4 4 cm. long, 
yellowish, stigmas scarlet; anthers brownish; ciorolla throat at 1 8 cm. diameter light orange yellow; bracts 7, long, 
close to peduncle. Susceptible to insect attack. 

rNKNOWN-12. 

Plant dwarfish, 14 0 cm high, brunrhes heavily, vigorous, leaves smooth, cordate, 5.1 cm. x 7 2 cm. with 1.3 
cm petiole; corolla 10 5 em. wide, petals slightly recurving, solid nopal red, with onc-half of back of corolla salmon 
orange, staminal column 5 2 cm long, pale scarlet; stigmas carmine, anthers carmine, bracts 8, spreading, medium 
in length. 

Parent: Native Red. Seedling: 

NATIVE RED-1 

Plant 140 0 cm high, branches profusely, vigorous; leaves smooth, elongated-ovate, three parted; with 1.5 
cm petiole, corolla 12 0 cm. wide, deep pink, one-half of back white, petals narrow; staminal column 7 0 cm long, 
pink, stigrii.as scarlet rod; anthers pink-red, eye dark crimson; bracts, 7, long, spreading. 


IMPORTANT INSECT ENEMIES 

Two important enemies of the seedling hibiscus reported in this paper 
have been discovered. These are as idtmtified by the Entomology Department 
of the College of Agriculture the insects Phena coccus hirsutus (Ircen, belonging 
to the family Coccidae, and two species of Nisolra^ — Nisotra geynella Erichs, and 
Nisotra sp. which belong to the family Chrysomelida(‘. Thesis in.sects (‘at the 
flower buds, the open petals and the tender leaves of the plant. It is not known 
that the native varieties are attacked by these enemies, and soin(‘ of the .‘=5e(?dling 
varieties are fairly resistant to them. Wilcox and Holt mack^ no mention of 
these particular pests in their work. It is very probable that these* insects have 
contributed very largely to the causes of the failures of many of the introduced 
ornamental hibiscus in this College, and, in tjie future, are a fac^tDr to contt‘nd 
with in further introduction. Mr. Feliciano He veche who made souu* studies 
of the pests declares that Phenacx>ccu>s hirsutus could b(‘ controlled with kerosene 
emulsion spray in which the constitui'iits are in the proportion of 7.5 liters 
kerosene, one-fourth kilogram hard soap and 4 liters of water. Other insects 
were observed, some of them feeding on tlw^. leaves, but they are comparatively 
not serious to the growth of the plant, although the holes which are produced in 
the leaves give those an ugly appearance at times. 
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Figure 2 
Plate II 

Fiouhe 1 (a) Flower hiui of GojnarnelH, longitudinal section, {b) Goniamela fruit, bursting. 

{c} Longitudinal .section of matured fruit, showing seed attachment. 

h iGVRE 2 Different shapes of p(?ta]s (single corolla) as shown by the seedlings reported here. 



ADDITIONAL CYANOPHORIC PLANTS OF THE MAKILING 

REGION^ 

By J. B. JtJLiANo 

Of the Department of Plant Physiology 

7''ho list of plants herewith presented is by no means a thorough study of 
all cyanophoric plants in this locality but is rather an addition to what had alread.y 
been drawn up by Professor D. A. Herbert of the Department of Plant Physiol- 
ogy, Only grasses, weeds, as well as some ornamental and food plants were 
dealt with. The second modified Guignard test was employed and consisted 
in ^‘the immersion of the material in sodium pi crate solution to which a little 
chloroform had been added*’. Most of these tests were carried by the second 
year Veterinary students working under the supervision on a (;ourse of Veteri- 
nary Botany at the College of Agriculture during the month of January, 1923, 
of the s('cond semester of the school year 1922-23. Some results of tests have not 
been included so as to avoid duplication, but all of themi confirmed the findings 
just recently reported. However, some plants which gave negative reactions 
before show faint traces of prussic acid. This may be due to differences in time 
of the determinations and the attendant conditions surrounding the plants studied. 

AMARAKTHACEAE 

Amaranthus viridis (Oolites): Trace in root, stem, and loaves. 

ARACEAE 

Colocasia esculentum (Gabi): Slightly positive in root, stem, and leaves. 
Xanthosoma sagittifolia: Slightly positive in tul}er, leaves and petioles. 

CANNACEAE 

Canna speciom: Positive in leaves, slight!}' positive in stem and roots. 

CARICACEAE 

Carica papaya (Young papaya): Slightly positive in stem and roots. 

COMMELINACEAE 

Commdina benghalemis (Aliebangon) : Negative in root and leaf, trace 
in stem. 

COMPOSITAE 

Synedrdla nodifiara: Negative in leaf, trace in roots and stems. 

CYPERACEAE 

Cyperus disians: Positive in root, slightly positive in stems and leaves. 

CRUCIFBRAE 

Brasaica aleracea (Cabbage) : Trace in root, stem, and leaves. 


I £xp«rtin«jit Statiozu Contribution No. 111. 
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EUPHORBIACEAE 

Euphorbia hirta: Positive in roots, trace in stem and leaves. 

Manihot utilissinia (Manioc, Camoteng Kahoy): Positive in root and 
leaves, slightly positive in stem. 

GRAMINEAE 

Andropogon sorghum (Sorghum, Batad): Slightly positive in roots, stems 
and leaves. 

Andropogon halapensis (Baiad-bataran) : Positive in roots, slightly positive 
in stems and leaves. 

Bambusa blummna (Cauayan totoo):. Trace in roots. 

Panicim flavidum: Trace in root and leaves. 

Paspalum conjugaturn (Calupe): Positive in root, trace in stem and leaves. 

LABIATAE 

Leucas lavonduU folia: Positive in roots, stems, leaves, and trace in flowers. 

LEGUMINOSAE 

Arachis hypogea (Mani): Positive in roots, trace in stem; negative in 
leaves. 

Canavalia ensiformis (Sword bean): Trace in roots and leaves; negative 
in stem. 

Indigofera suffruticosa: Trace in roots, stems, leaves and fruit. 

Phaseolus radiatus (Mongo): Slightly positive in roots, leaves and fruits; 
negative in stem. 

Pisum sativum (Pea, (])hicharo) : Trace in root, stem, leaves and fruits. 

Tephrosia Candida: Trace in roots, stem, leaves and flowers, 

MALVACEAE 

Corchorus capsularis (Pasa6): Slightly positive in leaves, stems, roots and 
fruits. 

MARANTACEAE 

Marantus arundinacea (Sago): Slightly positive in roots and leaves. 

MYRTACEAE 

Psidium, guajava (Guava, bay abas): Trace in root, stem, leaves, and 
fruits. 

OXALIDACEAE 

Averrhoa bilimbi (Carnias): Slightly positive in roots, stems, leaves; nega- 
tive in fruit. 

PORTULACACEAE 

Portulaca oleracea (Golaaiman): Slightly positive in roots, stems, leaves 
and fruits. 

POLYGONACEAE 

Polygonum barbatum: Slightly positive in roots, leaves, and stems. 

URTICACEAE 

Boehmeria nivea (China grass, Ramie) : Slightly positive in root, stem and 
leaves. 



COLLEGE AND ALUMNI NOTES 
B. M. Gonzalez, '13, completed hi« work for the degree of Doctor of Science 
in November, 1922, in Johns Hopkins University. The topic of his dissertation, 
presented to the faculty of the School of Hygiene in Johns Hopkins University, 
is ‘The Chromosomal Localization of Five Factors Determining Duration of 
Life in Drosophila melanogaster". He is now travelling, with his family, in 
Europe, and expects to be back before classes open here in June. 


Sotero F. Albano, '13, is with the Bureau of Agriculture as Fiber Inspector 
for the Ilocos provinces. His business address is at Vigan, Ilocos Sur. Mr. 
Albano was formerly an assistant in the Department of Mathematics and later 
in the Department of Agronomy of this College. 


Gregorio Grageda, '16, is supervising teacher for Sigaboy District in Davao. 
He was formerly the Technical Agricultural Assistant for Sulu. This office was 
later abolished causing his transfer to Davao. 


Domingo B. Paguirigan, '10, who was a pensionado of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture, obtained the degree of Master of Science from Connecticut Agricultural 
College in 1920. He was einplo 3 ’'ed in the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station at New Haven during the summer of 1920, and attended the Bussey 
Institution during the year 1920-1921. He is at present with the Bureau of 
Agriculture, in charge of the tobacco wmrk of the Bureau. He is stationed mostly 
at the Dainmao Tobacco Station, Gamu, Isabela, and part of the time in Manila, 
and in Pikit, Cotabato, and possibly also, at the College of Agriculture. 


Leoncio Dario, '19, has been with the Bureau of Agriculture since his grad- 
uation from the College. He is at present detailed in the Manila offic(* work- 
ing in the Agronomy Section of the Plant Industry Division. 


Anastacio Limbo, '20, is Acting Industrial Supervisor of fifty-nine settle- 
ment farm schools in Bukidnon. His address is Malay balay, Bukidnon. 


Antonio Derecho, '20, is now Acting Supervising Agricultural Agent of the 
Bureau of Agriculture. He experienced that “travel even within our countr}" 
adds a great deal to our education obtained in the College". 


Atanacio T. Carandang, '20, is at present an assistant sugar cane investi- 
gator of the Pampanga Sugar Development Company. Mr, Carandang was 
formerly a graduate assistant in the Department of Agronomy in this College. 
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Maximo P. Canonizado, ’20, is a supervising teacher of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation stationed in Pagsabangan, Tagum, Davao. He is in charge of twelve 
settlement farm schools. He writes that he likes his job very well. He deals 
mostly with Moros, Mandayas, and Aetas. 


Lieutenant Ncmesio Catalan, ’20, visited the College on December 17, 1922. 
Mr. and Mrs. Catalan wore in Los Bafios with their family on the occasion of 
the town fiesta held on December 16th. Mr. Catalan is now stationed in Fort 
McKinley, and he says that he is enjoying his work in the army. 


Catalino S. Rayos, ’22, is at present teaching in the angasinan High School. 
He intends to go to private farming as soon as he accumulates enough capital 
to start with. 

Francisco Mendoza, ’22, is now assistant in Sugar Cane Investigations for 
the Philippine Sugar Centrals Agency. He is at i)rcscnt stationed in Isabela, 
Negros Occidental. 


Vito C. Rada, a former student of this College, addressed the College of 
Agriculture Alumni Association at its meeting held January 9, 1923. Mr. Rada 
talked about his experiences in his work with the Bureau of Education. He also 
dealt with the work of farm schools in their relation to the work of the College 
of Agriculture. Mr. Rada is now a teacher in the Batangas Farm School. He 
is planning to continue his studies here next June. 


ERRATUM 

THE HERPETOLOGICAL FAUNA OF MOUNT MAKILING 
By Edward H. Taylor 

A line was omitted in the last senten(!e of the addendum of the paper en- 
titled “Herpctological Fauna of Mount Makiling” by Edward H. Taylor in the 
December issue (Philippine Agriculturist XI 5, page 139). The last line should 

read “ one lizard, Gonyocephalus aemperi Peters and a small 

snake Calamaria bilorques Peters.” 



This Number concludes Volume XI. Subscribers to Volume XI 
will receive Volume XII, Numbers 1 & 2, without extra charge. 
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A STUDY OF THE (GROWTH OF THE HOOFS OF NATIVE HORSES^ 

By IVIanukl D. SrMi'LONf} 

Of the College of Vctcriuarif ScLencc 

The following study was undertaken with the object of ascertaining the rate 
of growth of the normal and healthy hoofs of native (Filipino) horses, which 
might be of some interest both to practicing veterinarians and animal husband- 
men. In searching the literature on the subject I was not able to find any 
previous work on the hoofs of native horses, and I noticed that the observations 
on the rate of growth of the hoofs of horses of foreign breed are not at all uniform. 

It has long been recognized by many interested in animals that the ability 
of the horse to perform labor depends largely, if not wholly, upon his possession 
of four good, sound feet. The horse’s feet, exposed as they are, to multiple 
injuries in the pasture as well as in the road, are not infreciuently the most common 
seat of various diseases which cause himness and affect the value of the animal. 
The veterinarians, when called upon to treat injuries or diseases of the hoof of 
horse’s foot, — such as cracks, clefts, quittor, side-bone, keratoma, etc., — that 
require cutting or removal of portions of horn tissue, are confronted with one 
simple but ifiiportant question: How much time is necessary for the repair 
of the injured or removed horn tissue and to put the animal back into work? 
The answer to this question is also simple and requires only a little mental figur- 
ing. When one knows the rate of growth of the normal and healthy hoofs under 
normal condition, it is not a difficult matter to compute the length of time that 
would be required to repair the injured or diseased part. 

Animal husbandmen, in buying horses for breeding purposes, always 
select those which possess the qualities and characters that they desire to be 
transmitted to the offspring, on the assumption that the good and bad points 
of the young are inherited from their parents. The applicability of the prin- 
ciple of heredity in breeding is b(^yond question, but at the same time one should 
not overlook the fact that there are certain defects of horse’s foot, like for in- 
stance, contracted heels, clubfoot, crookedfoot, etc., that are acquired due to 
improper care of the hoof, especially during colthood. Conditions of this kind 
should not be attributed only to faulty trimming and paring of the hoofs but 
also to lack of knowledge on the part of the caretaker as regards the amount 
of horn tissue to be removed after a certain length of time. 


I Experiment Stntion Contribution No. 1 12. 
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For this experiment ten selected horses were used, five of which were from 
the Animal Husbandry Department, College of Agriculture, and the rest from 
the ^‘in-cases'^ in the Veterinary Hospital, College of Veterinary Science. The 
selection of the horses was based principally upon the soundness of the feet, age, 
sex, and general condition of the body. 

Of the five horses from the College of Veterinary Science, two were suffering 
from epizootic lymphangitis, one from acute tendinitis in one of the posterior 
limbs, one from burn, and one from melanotic tumor. All these five animals, 
in spite of the maladies they were suffering from, were in fairly good body con- 
dition. The horses from the Animal Husbandry Department were all sound 
and healthy and used only for experimental and breeding purposes. Of these 
ten horses, five were stallions, one was a gelding, and four were mares. Only 
five were shod. 

In determining the age of each animal from the College of Veterinary Science, 
careful and thorough examination of the teeth, which is one of our most potent 
methods of finding the age of our larger domestic animals, especially horses, was 
employed. The age of each animal from the Animal Husbandry Department was 
taken from the record of the department. The examination of the feet for sound- 
ness was based principally upon the obliquity of the w^all of the hoofs, the pres- 
enc(‘ and regularity of the striae, or horn fibers, and the presence of normal 
rings around the hoof wall. 

The horses from the College of Veterinary Science, during the entire period 
of the experiment, were confined in the hospital and they were so kept that 
wetting their feet with water was avoided as much as possible. So the only 
possible supply of moisture of the hoofs was from the manure, urine, floor of the 
stall, and the air. On the contrary, the horses from the Animal Husbandry 
Department were tied early every morning with long rope in the pa^sture, 
under which condition their feet regularly got wet for a few hours every day. It 
is apparent, then, that the hoofs of the animals from the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment received more moisture than those of the animals from the College 
of Veterinary Science. 

It is now generally accepted that the horn tubules and the intcrtubular 
substance which constitute the bulk of the wall of the hoof are produced by the 
proliferation of the cells, — corresponding to stratum germinativum or Malphi- 
gian layer of the epidermis, — which cover the papillae and interpapillary spaces 
of the coronary cushion, and that the growth of the wall is from above down- 
ward. This downgrowth of the wall is proven by the fact that if the hoof is 
marked with a rasp or file, it will be found after some time that the mark is reced- 
ing from the coronary border and approaching the ground. So it is quite evident 
that in order to measure the hoof growth, the superior (fixed) point must be 
above the coronary cushion and the inferior (moveable) point below it. For the 
superior or fixed point, I used the line between the hair-bearing skin and the 
periople, that is, the line where the hair ceases to grow, and to make it 
more distinguishable and easier in taking the measurement I painted it with 
40% aquaeous solution of eosin. The inferior, or movable point was repre- 
sented by a narrow transverse groove on the wall of the hoof, just a little below 
the level of the coronary groove. This transverse groove was made by means 
of a fine three-sided file, and deep enough to cut through the stratum tectorium 
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into the substance of the middle layer of the wall. It may be stated in this 
connection that in no instance was the grooVe made more than three millimeters 
in depth. The groove was made to run parallel to the coronary border and to 
its corresponding superior line. It was also painted with 40% aquaeous solution 
of eosin. I might add here that the color of the eosin remained distinct during 
the entire period of the experiment, especially with the horses which were confined 
in the Veterinary Hospital. 

Only one fore foot and one hind foot of each horse were used, and the toe, 
the quarters (medial and lateral), and the heels (medial and lateral) wore marked 
according to the method described above. The distance between the superior 
line and its corresponding inferior groove was carefully taken and rcconkjd as 
the ‘Initial measurement^\ 

The subsequent measurements wore taken at seven-day intervals, and the 
method by which the measuring was done ma}^ be described as follows: By 
means of a fine pointed compass the distance between the corresponding points 
(superior and inferior) was taken, and then the distance between the two points 
of the compass was measured, (ireat care was observed so as to have the imag- 
inary line connecting the points of the compass coincidt? with the direction of 

stria(‘ of the hoof. The weekly measurement and weekly growth of the 
hoofs of ea(*h horse were recorded and coraputctl ac(‘ording to the plan illustrated 
in Table I. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

According to R(*eks (1) the growth of the hoof is favonal by moisture, but 
in my observation, as may bo noted in Table II, moistun^ apparently has no 
material influence upon the rate of growdh of the hoof, — the average growth of 
the hoofs of the horses which had abundant supply of moisture being 9.32 milli- 
meters per month and that of those having very limited supply of moisture 9.18 
millimeters per month. If moisture hastens the growth of the hoof the heel must 
necessarily grow more rapidly than the quarters and the toe, because according 
to Smith (2) it contains more moisture than the other sections of the wall of the 
hoof, and if this is the case the assertion of Reeks and other investigators (3), 
(4), (5), that the wall of the hoof grows uniformly from the coronet, that is, the toe, 
the quarters, and the heels grow with equal rate, will no longer hold good. Rut 
in my experiment it was my observation that one section of the wall grows just 
as rapidly as another. 

With reference to the connection of moisture with the growth of the hoof, in 
my opinion, excessive amount of it does not affect or alter the rate of hoof growth. 
Its presence, however, in the horn cells is absolutely indispensable for maintain- 
ing its normal growth, bccjause insufficient quantity or lack of moisture renders 
the hgrn tissue dry, hard, and unyielding, under which condition the horn growth 
is hindered. As an explanation to this condition, the following may be suggested: 
The make-up of the hoof, if analyzed from the standpoint of its origin and mor- 
phology, is nothing more than superimposed layers of epithelial (‘ells which have 
undergone keratinization. The cells forming the wall of the horn tubules are 
concentrically arranged around their lumen, w^hile those lying between the tu- 
bules which constitute the intertubular substance present no definite arrange- 
ment, Since the horn tubules and intertubular substance which mainly make 
up the hoof, as before described, are produced by the proliferation of epithelial 
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cells which cover the outer surface of the corium of the foot, it is quite legitimate 
to state that the farther they are traced from the corium from which they arise, 
the older the horn cells become. Take the wall of the hoof, for instance, the 
younger cells are located near the coronary border while the older ones near the 
ground border. Now, if the horn tissue is hard and unyielding due to lack or 
insufficient quantity of moisture, the younger cells encounter great difficulty in 
pushing the older ones toward the periphery, as a consequence of which the horn 
growth is delayed. Furth(U'more, when the hoof is in a dry state its physiological 
movements, which have something to do in facilitating thf‘ local blood circulation, 
as will be alluded to in the latter part of this paper, are more or less interfered with. 

My finding with refenuice to the influence of shoeing upon the growth of 
the hoof agrees more or less with those of Lungwitz (3) and Adams (4). in that 
unshod hoofs grow more rapidly than the shod. According to my experim(‘nt, 
as may be noted in Table III, the average monthly growth of shod hoofs is 9.03 
millimeters, and that of unshod 9.41 millimeters. No attempt, as far as I was 
able to find, was made by these investigators to explain why the growth of the 
hoof is favored by the horse going liarefooted. 

The question is somewhat obscure when viewed from the anatomical stand- 
point, but if the effects of shoeing on the mechanism of the foot are token into 
account, the following theory may be of some help for it.s elucidation: When the 
foot comes in contact with the ground the impact of th(» body-weight i> imme- 
diately transmitted to its horny wall by the structures contained within the 
hoof, and in response th(^reto the wall of the latter dilates laterally both at the 
ground and coronary borders. Soon after the hoof is relieved of the in-essun* of 
the body-weight, it contracts and assumes its original form. The dilatations 
and contractions of the hoof, which are continually alternating evim whrm the horse 
is at rest in standing position, produce a sort of a pumping action by which the 
venous circulation in the foot is largely facilitated. During the dilatation of the 
hoof the blood is being driven upw^ard and the veins are emptied, and during 
contraction it is aspirated and the veins are filled. In that way the corium of the 
foot is insured of a lively blood circulation upon which th(‘ rapidity of growth of 
the horn mostly depends. Now, wffien the hoof is shod its physiological move- 
ments, dilatations and contractions, are more or less restricted or checked at the 
bearing margin, so that the force of the heart is left with a vc^y little ludp, if 
there is any, in emptying the foot of its venous blood and in driving into it the 
arterial blood that contains the necessary nutritive materials for the horn growth. 

Table IV shows the weekly growth of the wall of the hoofs of each indivi- 
dual animal. By comparing the weekly grow^th at the different sections around 
the wall of both the anterior and posterior hoofs of each horse, it will be noticed 
that there is no material difference regarding their rate of growth from the coro- 
nary border. The fractional difference that may be observed in some cases, 
T think, is only duo to the fact that the fractions of a millimeter below five-tenths 
were omitted in recording the weekly measurements of the different sections. 
This show^s that the wall of the hoof grows downward almost uniformly from the 
coronet, that i.«, the rate of growth at all sections, — the toe, the quarters, and 
the heels, — in the wall is almost regular. If such is the growth of the hoof, it 
is very natural to expect that the age of the horn cells at the bearing or ground 
border of the wall varies according as the toe, the quarters, or the heels are under 
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consideration. The toe being the highest section of the wall naturally posses^ 
ses the oldest cells at its bearing border, ahd the heels being the shortest have 
the youngest. 

Like the observations of the investigators cited elsewhere in this paper, 
I found that the posterior hoof grows faster than the anterior. The average 
monthly growth of the anterior hoof is 8.73 millimeters, whereas that of the 
posterior hoof is 9.76 millimeters. No explanation can at present be offered 
why the posterior hoof grows more rapidly than the anterior hoof. 

If the average weekly growths of the hoofs of horses Nos. 7 and 9 which are 
the youngest of the horses used are compared with those of other horses, it will 
be observed that the age of animal has no apparent effect on the rate of growth 
of the hoof. Also it will be observed, if the growths of the hoofs of animals of 
both sexes and of different size and color are examined, that sex, size, and color 
have no relation at all to the rapidity of growth of the hoof. This observation 
regarding the relation of sex to the growth of the hoof is contrary to that of 
Adams who states that the hoofs of the mares grow more rapidly than those of 
the stjillions. 

Taking the average of growth at the different sections around the wall of 
the anterior and posterior hoofs of animals of both sexes and of different color 
and size, it gives an average growth of 9.25 millimeters per month. This rate 
is a little higher than what has been given by the following authors for horses of 
foreign breed: 

Keeks (1) . . . . 6*35 millimeters por month. 

Lungwitz (3) . . . . . 5/lG" or 8 millimeters per month. 

AdanivS (4), (5j ov 8.46 millimeters per month. 

If the average growth is 9.25 millimeters per month, the length of time 
required for the complete renewal of the hoof of native horses at any section 
varies according to the height of the toe, the quarters, and the heels. According 
to niy own observation the height of the wall of the hoof of native horses is 
from 7 to 9 eentimet(?rs at the toe, 5 to 7 centimeters at the quarters, and 3 to 5 
centimeters at the heels. So it is apparent that the time required for the horn 
to grow from the coronary border to the ground border of the wall is about 7 to 
10 months at the toe, 5 to 8 months at the quarters, and 3 to 6 months at the 
heels. 

SUMMARY OF C'ONC^vUSlONS 

1. The average growth of the hoof of native horses is 9.25 millimeters per 

month. 

2. Excessive amount of moisture has no effect on the rate of growTh, but what 

the hoof requires for maintaining its normal growth is that quantity 
of moisture just sufficient to keep its normal elasticity and yielding 
character, 

3. Unshod hoofs grow somewhat faster than shod. 

4. Posterior hoofs grow more rapidly than anterior. 

5. The rate of growth of the wall of the hoof is almost regular around t he coro- 

net. 

6. Apparently age, sex, color, and size of the animal have no connection with the 

rapidity of growth of the hoof. 
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Tabue l.~-R£Cord of Horn No. 1 iUustraiing the my u 


^li/uAh of the hoofe of weh ammd ms recorded and computed. 



Table II.— .S/u)U‘inff the mfiimce of moisture upon the growth of hoof. 

Horses kept without getting their feet wet. Horses kept with their feet wet every morning. 




Anterior hoofs. 



Posterior hoofs. 




Anterior hoofs. 



Posterior hoofs. 




lateral. 

Medial. 


Lateral. 

Medial. 



Lateral. 

Medial. 


Lateral. 

Medial. 

Horae No. 

Toe. 

Quar* 

ter. 

Heel. 

Quar- 

ter. 

Heel. 

Toe. 

Sr Heel, 
ter. 

Quar- 

ter. 

Heel. 

Horse No. 

Toe. 

Quar- 

ter. 

Heel. 

Quar- 

ter. 

Heel. 

Toe. 

Quar- 

ter, 

Heel. 

Qua^ 

ter. 

Heel. 

1 

mm. 

2.4 

mm. 

2.2 

mm. 

2.3 

mm. 

2.1 

mm. 

2 

mm. 

2.3 

mm. mm. 
2.5 2 5 

mm, 

2.5 

mm. 

2.3 

6 

mm. 

2.2 

mm. 

2.2 

mm. 

2.3 

mm. 

2.1 

mm. 
2 3 

mm. 

2.5 

mm. 

2.5 

mm. 

2.5 

mm. 

2.4 

mm. 

2.4 

2 

2 

2.2 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

2.5 

2.3 2 3 

2 

2.1 

7 ' 

2 1 

2 1 

2.2 

2.4 

2 4 

1 2.6 ; 

2.7 

2.6 

2.4 

2.7 

3 

2.4 

2.3 

2.4 

2 3 

2 2 

2 5 

2.5 2 3 

25 

2 4 

8 

j 2.2 

2 

2 1 

1 

2 3 
i 

2.2 

2.5 

2.6 

2 5 

25 

2.7 

4 

2.3 1 

1 2.4 

2 3 i 

2 2 i 

i 2 2 

|25 

2,4 1 2 4 ! 

!24 

2 4 

9 

2 1 

2.2 

2 

1 

1 2 

' 2 

! 2 5 

1 2-4 

1 2 5 

‘ 2.4 

2.4 

", 

2 ? 

2 1 

2 1 

' 2 

2 1 

' 2 4 

2 .5 ; 2 1 

2 2 

. 2 5 

\ in 

! 2 2 

i 2 

2 

, 2 

2 

1 2 5 

2 6 

i 2 6 

2 3 

2.5 

Av('rap:f 

2 2b 


2 .^0 


2 12 


JJ „44_ £-42 

JiJi2 

2 :u 

.\vorapr 

2 16 

2 12 

‘21 

2 IS 

_2JS 

2 52 


2 -.4 

^4 

2 :>i 



















a. Average monthly growth of hoofs with limited supply of moisture =9 18 mm. 
k Average monthly growth of hoofs with plenty of supply of moisture =9 32 mm. 


Table lllSkotnng the infiuence of shoeing upon ^ growth of hoof. 


Horses with shod hoofs. 



Ant«:ior hoofs. 

Posterior hoofs. 

* Anterior hoofs. 

Posterior hoofs. 

Horse No, 

Toe. 

Lateral. 

Medial. 

Toe, 

Lateral. 

Medial. 

Horse No. 

1 Lateral. 

Medial. 


Lateral, i Medial. 

Quar- 

ter. 

Heel. 


Qua^ 

ter. 

Heel. 



Quar- 

ter. 

Heel. 

Toe. I 1 

i^^JJ'lHeel. 

j ' ! 

v^uar- 

ter. 

Heel. 

Toe. 

Quar- 

ter. 

Heel.!*^'- 

i 

Hed. 

1 

mm. 

2.4 

mm. 

2.2 

mm. 

2.3 

mm. 

2 1 

mm. 

2 

mm. j mm. 
2 3 2 5 

mm. 

2.5 

mm. 

2.5 

mm. 

2.3 

3 

mm. 1 mm. 1 mm. 
2 4 1 2 3 j 2 4 

mm. 

23 

mm. 

22 

mm. 

2 5 

mm. 

2.5 

mm. 

2.3 

mm. 

2 5 

mm. 

3.4 

2 

2 

22 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

2 ' 2 3 ! 2 3 

1 1 

2 

2.1 

4 i23|24j23 

2.2 

22 

2 5 

2.4 

2 4 

24 

2.4 

5 

2.2 

2.1 

2 1 

2 

2.1 

2 4 1 2 5 1 2.1 

22 

25 

7 2 1 1 2 1 j 2 2 

.. 1 1 

24 

24 

26 

27 

2,6 

24 

2.7 

6 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

2.3 

2.5 1 2 5 j 2.5 

24 

24 

8 ! 2 2 I 2 1 2 I 

2.3 

2.2 

2.5 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

2.7 

10 

2.2 

B 

B 

B 

B 

2.5 ! 2 6 

26 

2 3 i 2.5 

9 i 2 1 j 2 2 i 2 

2 

2 

2.5 1 

2.4 

2.5 

24 

2.4 

Average i 

i 

2.2 1 2.14 

2.26 

2.1 

2.1 

2 44 2.48 

2.4 



2.28 

236 

Average... , 2.22j 2.2 | 2 2 

2.24! 

2.2 

2.52 

2.52 

2 46{ 2.44 

i 

2.52 


Horses with unshod hoofs. 


a. Average monthly growth of shod hoofs -9 03 mm. 
k Average monthly growth of unshod hoofs =9. 41 mm. 


Table IV .— of the mrage weekly growth of the hoofs of each horse. 



Anterior hoofs. 

Posterior hoofs. 

Horse 

No. 

1 

Age. 

Sex. 

Color, 

Wt. 

Ht. 


Lateral. 

Medial. 

Toe. 

Lateral. 

Medial. 

Quar- 

ter. 

Heel. 

Quar- 

ter. 

Heel. 

Quar- 

ter. 

Heel. 

Quar- 

ter. 

Heel. 

y™. 

7 

Male.... 

Bay 

lbs. 

480 

inch 

47 

mm. 

2.4 

mm. 

2.2 

mm. 

23 

.. 

mm. 

2.1 

mm. 

2 

mm. 

2.3 

mm. 

2.5 

mm. 

2.5 

mm. 

2.5 

mm. 

2.3 

2 

m 

Male.... 

Mouse . . . 

500 

46 

2 

2.2 

24 

23 

2.1 

2.5 

2.3 

2.3 

2 

2.1 

3 

10 

Female. . 

Bay 

420 

45 

24 

2.3 

2.4 

23 

2 2 

2 5 

2.5 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

4 

8 

Male. . . . 

Iron Gray 

550 

49 

23 

2.4 

2 3 j 2 2 

2 2 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

5 

5 

Male.... 

Black.... 

535 

48 

22 

2 1 

2 1 

2 

2 1 

2 4 

25 

2 1 

2.2 

2.5 

6 


Male. .. 

Cream ... 

578 

51 

2.2 

22 

23 

21 

2 3 

25 

2 5 

2.5 

24 

24 

7 

IH 

Male. . . 

Chestnut 

454 

44 

2 1 ■ 

2 1 

22 

2.4 1 24 

j 

26 

2 7 

26 

2.4 

2.7 

8 

7 

Female, 

Chestnut. 

611 

48 

2.2 i 

2 

2 1 

2 3 1 2 2 

25 I 

2 6 2 5 

t 2 5 

27 

9 

i 2 

Female. 

Chestnut. 

618 

47 

2.1 

2.2 

2 i 2 1 2 

2 5 i 2.4 

2 5 2 4 

2 4 

10 

! « 

jPemale. . 

Dun . .. 

,1 

618 

50 

2 2 

2 j2 ;2 |2 

25 26|26l23j25 

Average 

2 21 

2 17i 2 21i 2 17 ! 2 15 

» ■ i 

2 48! 2 5 

2 43 2 36! 2 44 

1 


a. Average monthly growth of anterior hoof =8 73 mm. 
k Average monthly growth of posterior hoof =9 76 ram. 
f. Average monthly growth of anterior and posterior hoofs =9 25 ram. 

































PARASITES OF LOWER ANIMALS DANGEROUS TO MAN IN THE 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS* 

By Marcob a. Tubancjiu 
0/ the College of Veterinary Science 

It is said that the advance made by any nation is measured largely by its 
treatment of diseases. In tropical countries one of the biggest problems to be 
solved before the highest plane of development can b(‘ reached is the control 
of parasitic diseases, those affecting human beings and those the domestic 
animals suffer from. This assertion is based on the fact that in hot countries 
zooparasites, which arc a great menace to the health and life of man and 
the lower animals, find conditions of warmth and moisture which are favorable 
for their existence and propagation. In the Philippine Islands these conditions 
obtain and so it is to be expected that parasitic diseases would be prevalent. 
Unfortunately the data which are available at the present time arc not suffi- 
cient to give us due warning of all the possible dangers in our midst since 
the field of parasitology, in spite of its importance, has been little exploited 
here. Judging, however, from the work which has already been accomplished, 
the indications are that parasitic diseases arc exerting unfavorable influences 
which are not being seriously considered. 

It was a common belief not very many years ago that parasites were harm- 
less creatures on which zoologists lavished too much attention. That belief, 
however, has been shown to be not only erroneous but dangerous, so that at 
present scientific men put parasites in the same category as other disease-inciting 
agents. There are parasites like the Egyptian intestinal fluke, Heterophyes 
heterophyeSj and others which are claimed by some helminthologists not 
to cause any visible damage to their hosts; but even these should be 
regarded with some degree of suspicion because there are certain obscure 
effects of parasitism which cannot yet be accurately gauged. It should 
be considered that there must be certain metazoan parasites, as there are 
certain forms of microorganisms, which seem to possess very little pathogenic 
power, but, because of their close association with their hosts and the contin- 
ued application of their pathogenicity they may be able sooner or later to 
give rise to certain symptoms of disease some of which might have been 
interpreted as anaphylactic in nature. 

It is not the intention of this paper to give a detailed account of the effects 
of parasitism. Reference, however, should be made to the results of recent in- 
vestigations bearing on the relationship between meta-and proto-zoan parasites 
in the production of specific diseases; for they serve to emphasize further the 
complex significance of parasitic infestation, Theobald Smith and Graybill 
(1, 2) in their work on blackhead found that the nematode parasite, Hetcrakis 
papiUosUy which is commonly found in the ceca of chickens and other birds, is 
an important factor in the incidence of the disease. In several controlled ex- 

1 Experiment Station Contribution No. 113. Head at the 11th Annual Meetiui? of ih<> Philippine A ctrnnaiy 
Medical Association, February 13, 1923. 
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periments they produced blackhead in turkeys and chickens by feeding them 
the ripe eggs of the parasite. From their results it was evident that the rdle 
played by the nematode parasite is either that of an accessory agent which so 
lowers the resistance of the birds as to make them susceptible even to light in- 
fections with Histomonas (Amoeba) meleagridis; or that of an invertebrate host 
which is able to transmit the organism of blackhead from bird to bird. The 
latter possibility seems to be supported by the results later obtained by Tyzzer 
and Fabyan (3). These two investigators after rendering cultures of ripe He- 
terakis eggs bacteriologically sterile by immersion in 1.5% nitric acid solution 
fed them to young turkeys. Several days after the feeding experiment, the 
turkeys developed blackhead. Although morphological evidence was lacking 
to show the presence of Histomonas meleagridis inside the nematode eggs, it could 
only be deduced from their results that the organism of blcckhead was contained 
and protected within the substance of the eggs of Heterakis papillosa and that 
it was liberated in an infectious state w^hen the nematode eggs hatched out in 
the intestines of the birds. 

The significance of these discoveries can readily be appreciated l)y those w^ho 
have had field experience and have seen disease outbreaks. What if tliat w^hich 
we have been taught to regard as ^^spontaneous cases^^ of tetanus, anthrax, 
blackleg and other diseases are due to the introduction of specific organisms by 
ingested zooparasite eggs? Some helminth eggs when they hatch liberate larvae 
which penetrate through the intact walls of the intestines and by so doing they 
may carry with them, or at least prepare the way for the entrance of, pathogenic 
organisms present in the intestines. And wdiat if, as in the case of blackhead, 
rinderpest, hog-cholera and the like can be propagated by the eggs of metazoan 
parasites? Blackhead is caused by a protozoon which is big enough to be seen 
under an ordinary microscope. The etiology of rinderpest or of hog-cholera, 
on the other hand, is supposedly so small as to be invisible with the aid of the 
most powerful lenses, so that its inclusion within the substance of a helminth 
egg is more conceivable. Here then is another big problem for anyone who is 
interested in infectious diseases and in animal parasites. Who would have 
thought that the Texas fever organism, Piroplasma higeminum, could be tran- 
smitted by the cattle tick, Margaropus anmilatus! Until we have searched every- 
where and determined all the possible sources of pathogenic organisms and their 
methods of entry into the systems of susceptible animals, our efforts to prevent 
and to eradicate infectious diseases will never be wholly successful. 

PARASITES AFFECTING BOTH MAN AND LOWER ANIMALS 

Although as a general rule the parasites of different species of animals, 
including man, are not intertransmissible, there are a few which have been 
reported to occur both in man and in some of the lower animals. Some of these 
parasites are found in the Philippine Islands. 

ASCARIS LUMBRICOIDES 

Ascaris lumhricoides is a very common intestinal parasite of man and the 
domestic pig throughout the world. The name Ascaris suilla has been used to 
designate the form occurring in the pig, but according to Ransom (4) and others 
the pig Ascaris is morphologically and biologically identical with the Ascaris of 
man. 
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This roundworm has often been lightly treated in text-books, but because of 
the recent findings on the real nature of its life-history, it is now considered as one 
of the most dangerous parasites. Briefly its life-history is as follows: The 
eggs which are laid by the mature female worm in the small intestines are elim- 
inated with the feces of the host. When these eggs reach the open air, they are 
in the early stages of segmentation and are not infectious. If they meet with 
favorable conditions of warmth and moisture on the ground or elsewhere, they 
continue to segment until after 10 to 14 or more days they become ripe eggs 
containing motile embrA^os. At this stage if they are swallowed by a suitable 
host, they hatch in the intestines. The newly hatched larvae, instead of simply 
settling down at once to pursue further development, penetrate through the 
walls of the intestines and are carried by the circulation to the lungs, principally, 
by way of the liver and heart. They stay in the lungs for a certain length of 
time, meanwhile increasing slightly in size, and then they follow the course of 
the bronchioles to the trachea. From the trachea they work their way to the 
oesophagus and are then swallowed. Finally these developing larvae settle down 
in the small intestines and continue to grow to maturity. 

Ascarifi larvae during their migrations through the lungs may affect the 
host animal seriously. The so-called disease *^thumps^^ of young pigs is attrib- 
uted to their presence in large numbers in the lungs. They have also been 
observed t o produce pneurnoiiia in these animals. In addition they may act 
as active mechanical agents in the introduction of pathogenic microorganism 
into the tissues. Animals which are heavil 3 ’ infested with Ascaris larvae are 
usually stunted in their growth. In human beings, especially in children, 
similar disturbances with attendant lung sjmiptoms have been reported from 
various sources. It is, therefore, important to know the relative distribu- 
tion of this parasit(» in the Philippine Islands, so that proper preventive meas- 
ures may be instituted. According to the different parasitological survey's 
which have been mad(‘ in various parts of the Islands, 50% to 02% of the 
population are parasitized with Ascan.s lumbricoides. In native pigs, on 
the other liand, the incidence of Ascaris infection is less defiuiteh" determined. 
According to the limited number of observations which have been made so far, 
this parasite is said to be rare in adult Philippine swim?. This fact is difficult 
to believe at first, considering the environment wdiich makes it eas}' for pigs to 
pick up Ascaris from the soil. One w^riter (5) is inclined to attribute its scarcity 
to a possible resistance of Philippine pigs to this wa)rm. Whether or not such 
a resistan(?e really exists has not been proved by experiment. In this connec- 
tion it may be of interest to mention the results of autopsies made by Dr. Angel 
K. Gornez and the writer on fifteen young pigs, not over four months old, sent 
to us at different times from the Animal Husbandry Department of the 
College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines. Eight of these, or 53.3%,, 
harbored fairly- well developed but immature Ascaris lumbricoides in the 
small intestines. All the positive pigs were lightly infested, however, the 
maximum number of worms found in any one of them being This evi- 

dence, since it concerned only a small number of animals which, too, had all 
been exposed to practically the same conditions, at about the same time, is not 
conclusive. It is to be noted, though, that lightness of infestation has been 
found in older animals so these observations may be used to add weight to the 
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statement that Ascaris lumbricoides is rare in native swine. It seems, however, 
that it is rare, not in the sense that the pigs arc resistant to infection, but rather 
in the sense that they are very lightly parasitized; for if the percentage of infec- 
tion (53.3%) is compared with the figures of Ranwsoin and Foster (6) in American 
swine, it will be shown that the native pig is no less susceptible. Perhaps the 
failure to find the parasite in many adult native swine is due to the fact that 
the few worms which miglit have been picked up during early life are dropped 
out as the animals grow older. 

In the light of these observations it appears likely that we must look for 
other factors which may be responsiWe for the scarcity of Ascaris lumbricoides 
in native swine. One of these factors may be concerned with the fact that in 
the Philippines domesticated animals are not yet crowded together in limited 
areas of territory. When animals are provided with a wi^'? range, as is the ease 
in the wild state, the danger from infection with parasites is litth; because 
the chances of picking them up from the ground are few. Another factor may 
have to do with the peculiarities of our climatic conditions. In places where the 
conditions of warmth and moisture do not (hange much throughout the year, it 
is possible that parasitic life in the ground can go on uninterruptedly. In the 
case of many regions of the Philippines, on the other hand, during the dry season 
the soil gets very warm (43® C. or over) during certain hours of the day. Ac- 
cording to our findings (7) on the susceptibility of Ascaris eggs to higher tem- 
peratures, this heat, applied as it is for certain lengths of time daily, would be 
high enough to destroy most helminth eggs. Due to this action of the sun’s 
rays there is, therefore, a yearly destruction taking place which prevents a too 
concentrated infection of the soil with parasite eggs and which lessens the pos- 
sibilities of infection of animals. In cold countries the same results may not 
be noted in spite of the radical changes of temperature during winter, for it lias 
been observed that most helminth eggs arc better able to stand for longer periods 
of time low than high temperatures. ‘ 

The comparative scarcity of Ascaris lumbricoides in native swine is a thing 
in our favor, but it should not make us any less careful because the parasite 
is very common in man. Prophylaxis consists in the observance of sanitary 
regulations like the propei disposal of all excreta by the construction of sanitary 
toilets, in not allowing pigs to roam at large, especially in places where children 
are apt to play, in pen rotation in the case of swine, etc. Chickens must not 
be allowed to gain access to human or suilline excreta, for if they swallow the 
eggs they are able to spread Ascaris (7). Young individuals should especially 
be given prophylactic attention, for they are the most susceptible to infection. 
For the expulsion of these worms from the intestines oil of chenopodium has been 
found to be very efficacious. According to Ransom and Hall (8) it is given to 
swine in doses of 4 mils per hundred pounds of live weight with 2 to 4 ounces of 
castor oil. 


ANCYLOSTOMA DUODENALE AND NEGATOR AMERICANUS 
These intestinal parasites are commonly designated as hookworms. They 
are responsible for the disease known as ancylostomiasis or hookworm disease 
which is characterized in man by anemia, dullness, emaciation and digestive 
disturbances. Ancylostoma duodenale is sometimes called the Old World (Euro- 
pean) hookworm and Necaior americanus, the New World (American) hook- 
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worm. Both forms are present in the Philippines and according to various 
investigators 31% to 52% of the population are parasitized by either one of thorn 
or by both. 

Historically \ ancylostomiasis became known as a serious disease in 1880 
during an epidemic of anemia among workers constructing the Saint Gothard 
tunnel. At first there was much discussion as to the real cause of the malady, 
some maintaining that it was due to insanitary surroundings. During that 
controversy the only scientist who insisted on the parasitic origin of the disease 
w'^as Edoardo Perroncito, a professor of pathology at the Veterinary School 
of the University of Turin. Since that time several outbreaks of hookworm 
disease have been reported and suppressed in different parts of the world and 
especially in the mining districts of Europe. At the prc.sent time much ennli- 
cation work is going on in tropical and subtropical countries, including the 
Philippines, where the disease is prevalent. 

Formerly the methods used in the eradication of hookworm disease were 
not very satisfactory, for it w^as not accurately knowm how the parasite gain(‘d 
entrance into the body. It was believed that infection entered solely through 
the mouth, but in 189cS Looss showed that the disease can be introduced through 
the skin. As a result of this important discovery of Looss, prophylactic rnea.s- 
ures have been modified and are directed to the prevention of soil pollution with 
hookworm larvae by the proper disposal of human excreta and protection of 
the exposed parts of the body wuth proper footwear and gloves. Satisfactory 
treatment with oil of chenopodium and recently with carbon tetrachloride has 
aided these preventive measures in reducing the incidence of the disease. 

Recently some very interesting facts concerning the propagation of ancy- 
loRtomia.sis by domestic animals have been published. In a series of exp('ri- 
inents Ackert (9) has found that hookwmrm eggs are able to hatch and to dovT- 
lop into infective larvae after passing through the alimentar}" tract of the 
domestic chicken. In collaboration with Payne he (10) also determined that 
hookworm eggs wdiich are swallowed by the domestic pig can later develop into 
infective stages. In places, therefore, wdiere these tw^o animals, the domestic 
pig and chicken, can gain access to human excreta, the danger of their spreading 
the disease is great. 

The life-history of a hookw’orm, including the dog hookw^orm, is briefly 
as follows: The eggs which are eliminated wuth the feces of the host are in 
different stages of segmentation and they soon hatch if they meet wuth favorable 
conditions in the outside w^orld. The newly hatched larvae are, how'cver, not 
dangerous and they only become infectious after a few days, during w^hich they 
molt several times. At this stage if they are swallowed by a suitable host, som(^ 
of them may be able to (complete their development in the small intestines. 
More often, however, the path of infection is through the skin. The infectious 
larvae by their ability to penetrate through the skin, are carried to the lungs by 
the circulation. From the lungs they go to the trachea and then work their 
way to the oesophagus until they are swallowed. In the small intestines they 
continue to grow to maturity. 

Ancylostoma duodenale and Necator americanus are parasites of man, Th(‘y 
are discussed here due to the possibility of their infecting the dog and other 

1 Bibliography of bookworm disease, Rockefeller Foundation Publication No, 11 (1922). 
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domestic animals which, because of their habits, may serve as factors in the 
spread of the disease. In fact there arc already on record instances which con- 
firm this view. In 1921 Stiles (11) reported before the Helminthological 
Society of Washington that in a collection of worms from the dog in the South- 
ern United States, some specimens which are apparently Ntcaior americanus 
are found with Ancylostoma caninum^ the dog hookworm. Another species, 
Anajlostoma ceylanicum, but which fortunately has not been found in the Phil- 
ippines, has long been known to infect both man and the dog. 

(yPHER PARASITES 

Limgworms. — A species of lungworm which is apparently Metastrongylus 
elongaius has frequently been found in the lungs of pigs slaughtered at Los 
Bafios. In young animals it is often responsible for the condition known as 
verminous bronchitis, which often has a fatal termination. It has been reported 
in human beings from other countries, but in the Philippines not a single case 
is recorded. 

The life-history of this parasite is simple. The eggs hatch in the lungs 
and the larvae are either coughed out wnth the bronchial secretion or are swal- 
lowed and eliminated with the feces. In the open they develop into infective 
stages and, if swallowed by a proper host, they work their way through the 
trachea to the bron(;hi and bronchioles where they remain to complete their 
growth. Prophylaxis is a matter of cleanliness. Treatment is not very satis- 
factory. Herms and Freeborn (12) recommend the injection of chloroform 
into the nostrils with a medicine dropper in sufficient quantities to produce 
^‘groggine.ss^ (about 5 mils in swine). 

Tapeworms, — Several species of tapeworms are known to occur in the Phil- 
ippine‘>. Taenia saginata, the larval form of which is Cysiicercus bovis of cattle 
and Taenia solium, the larval form of which is Cysiicercus cellulosae of swine, 
have in several instances been found in Filipinos. These parasites like many 
others are detrimental to the health and growth of their hosts. In order to 
prevent infestation with them, meat inspection regulations to do away with 
carcasses harboring larval tapewornis should be enforced in every locality. 
This is nece.ssary when it is considered that at least 1% of all the pigs slaughter- 
ed in Manila are affected with Cysiicercus cellulosae (13). No records are at 
hand for native cattle but it is presumed that they harbor Cysiicercus bovis due 
to the existence in man of the adult parasite, Taenia saginaia, 

Dipylidium, caninum.^ a very common parasite of the dog in the Philippine 
Islands, has been reported by Mendoza-Guazon (14) in a Filipino child. The 
larval stage lives in the sucking louse of the dog, Trichodectes canis, in the dog 
flea, Clenocephalus cams, and in the human flea, Pulex irritans. 

The first case of infection with Hymenolepis diminula in a Filipino is record- 
ed by Schwartz and Tubangui (13). This is a very rare parasite of man 
throughout the world, but in the rat it is quite common. The larval stage is 
found in the rat flea, Ceralophilus fasdatus, and in other insects like the dog and 
human fleas and in certain beetles according to some investigators. 

Flukes, — Of the flukes found in the Philippines two species are known to 
infect man and some of the lower animals. One is Paragonimus wester^ 
mannii a parasite of the dog, cat, hog and tiger. Musgrave (15) has reported 
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seventeen cases in man of paragonimiasis from the Philippines and he has also 
seen the parasite in one native cat. The fluke is usually located in the lungs 
giving rise to symptoms which might be mistaken for tuberculosis. Infection 
with this parasite has often proved fatal There is no satisfactory treatment 
known. The best that can be done is to institute good hygienic measures 
and to prescribe rest and general tonics. Prophylaxis consists in the avoid- 
ance of the intermediate hosts of the parasite. According to Japanese writers 
the first intermediate hosts are fresh water snails belonging to the genus Melania 
in which the miracidia coming from the eggs of the mature fluke develop into 
sporocysts, rediae and cercariae. The cercariae, on leaving the snails, go to 
encyst in the bodies of certain crabs which, if eaten raw or not sufficiently 
cooked, will transmit the parasite. In the Philippines species of Melania 
snails are abundant in fresh water rivers and creeks, hut it is not known if 
they harbor the larval stages of Paragonimus wester m, arm t. 

The liver fluke, Fasciola hepaiica, of cattle and other herbivores is very 
prevalent. Musgrave (15) also records (me cas(‘ of infection in man with this 
parasite from the Philippines. The larval stages of Fasciola hepatica are spent 
in snails (Genus Lirnruicus) . The (‘ercariae usually encyst on blades of grass 
but occasionally they may also erujyst in water. Man probably gets the infec- 
tion by drinking water which contains these cysts. The specific intermediate 
host of this parasite has not been determined in the Philippines although it is 
presumably a snail. Prophylaxis consists in not putting animals on low pastures 
and in the destruction of snails which act as intermediate hosts by proper drain- 
age or by treating the water with chemical poisons like copper sulfat(\ salt 
or lime. A very satisfactory method of treatment is not known although it 
is claimed that oleorcsin of male fern in doses of 12 to 25 grams and powdered 
kamala in amounts of 15 grams, given in 1 to 5 gram doses, for (tattle have 
given good results. 


CONCTLSION 

There arc many important parasitic diseases in the Philippine Islands 
which could have been described, but cmly those which may affect both man 
and some of the lower animals have been chosen with the aim of arous- 
ing a (common interest among scientific men who by their training are con- 
sidered leaders in public sanitation and hygiene. As has been stated els(‘- 
where, ours is a tropical country where the dangers from parasites are 
great, and unless proper measures arc taken all efforts to reach the highest 
plane of development will always be seriously impeded. It is no longer 
for us to doubt the retarding and degenerating effects of parasitism because 
they have been demonstrated in the history of many nations. Around us 
there are telling facts which are undoubtedly due to parasitica influcmces. 
It is for the physicians, veterinarians and other scientists to warn the public and 
to teach it how to avoid parasites. The government is doing its share in h.iving 
the subject of parasitology taught in our University, but it can go further by 
giving more encouragement for research to those who are iniercstod. The 
urgent need for this is evident when it is considered how many hisses in life and 
property and how much suffering are sustained every year from the ravages of 
malaria, hookworms, surra, dysentery and many other diseases which are caused 
by zooparasites. 
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RULES FOR THE PURPOSE OF PREVENTING THE INTRODUCTION 
OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES OF ANIMALS^ 

Hy Miguel Manresa 
(if ihv College of Veterinary Science 

The following ruleis should he adhered to by persons in eharge of liv(istock 
for the purpose of preventing the iiitroduetion of coniniunicable diseases of 
animals as well as preventing the spread of these diseases should they occur. 

1. When cattle, carabaos, or other animals are purchased, they should 
always b<' tn^ated as having been exposed to infection. 

2. When animals are being moved from one locality to another, they should 
not )»e allowed to mix witli other animals ‘‘eii route”, d'hey should travel during 
the cool time of the day. 

3. When cattle and carabaos are purchased, on being })rought to the pur- 
cluisc'r’s premises, they sliould be kept by themselves and not allow^ed to mix 
with the old cattle of the farm in the pasture, at the watering place or at any 
c»th(‘r i)lace. They should ]>e kept by themselves for at least one month in order 
to ascertain whether or not they arc affected wdth a contagious disease. During 
that tinu' the newly purchased cattle and carabaos should be carefully iiis})ected 
morning and (‘veiling, and if any disease appears among them the affected 
animals should be isolated at once and the servi(*.es of a vet<‘rinarian secured. The 
r(*maining animals should be separated into smaller lots and picketed at some 
distance apart. At the end of one month, if no disease has appeared among 
them, they may be safedy pastured and kept wdth the other (‘arabaos and cattle. 

4. When cattle and carabaos are traveling, or are moved from one district 
to another, they are lik(‘ly to be exposed to contagion and may contract disease; 
thendore, on their arrival at home, they should be carefully inspected, and if 
they have passed through an inf(‘cted district they should be kept by themselves 
for sometime, 

5. When a disease of a contagious nature, or supp()st‘d to be of contagious 
nature, appears among animals, the first important duty of a person in charge 
of the stock is to .separate the sick from the healthy ones. 

fi. Carefully inspect all the animals, and remove to a place d(\signated as 
the hospital any animal showing the slightest symptom of disease. 

7. Divide the healthy animals into several lots, making each lot as small 
in number as space will permit. Picket the animals in such lots a good distance 
apart, and to the windw^ard of the sick animals. Freciuently inspect (‘ach lot 
and remove at once any animal showing symptoms of disease. By following 
this plan strictly the disease will be found in a few days to exist only among one 
or two lots, and by removing at once to the hospital any sii^k animals the disc'ase 
will be speedily arrested and will not spread throughout the herd. 

8. The hospital for the diseased animals should be isolated and enclosed wdi h 
a strong fence. The sick animals should not be permitted to leave the isolated 


1 Experiment Station Contribution No. 114. 
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area. The attendants should not be allowed to leave the hospital without chang- 
ing their clothes and disinfecting their hands and feet. Food and water may 
be taken to the attendants and to the sick animals, but no forage, or water or litter, 
or clothing or anything should be taken from the hospital. Docs should not 
BE allowed to go TO AND FROM THE HOSPITAL AS THEY MAY CARRY CONTAGION 
TO PLACES WHERE HEALTHY STOCK ARE LOCATED. 

9. The dry litter and other waste of the hospital should be burned inside 
the hospital area, and the moist dung and discharges should be frequently re- 
moved from the stalls and buried in pits dug in the hospital premises. These 
pits should be six feet or more deep, and should be filled with the wot litter, 
dung, etc., of the hospital up to within two feet of the surrounding ground surface 
and then quick-lime and good fresh earth should be us(‘d to fill up the rermiin- 
ing two feet. 

10. The hospital should be disinfected frecjuently and should be kept in 
a sanitary condition It should have good ventilation. 

11. The constant burning of sufficient litter, opposite the doors on the 
windward side of the buildings is a good plan in seasons wlum flies are trouble- 
some to animals. Flies are frequently agents for spreading disease. 

12. The sick animals should be kept scrupulously clean and hav(^ thin 
rice gruel and fresh green grass for diet. The healthy animals should be kept 
clean also and should be kept on soft laxative food as cattle and carabaos f(‘<l on 
hard, dry food develop the disease in a more severe form than those fed on laxa- 
tive fodder. 

13. When contagious diseases have prevailed among cattle and carabaos 
they should not bo allowed to pasture with unaffected herds until one month 
has expired after the last case of disease occurring among the affected lot. 

14. Animals that recover should be well washed with warm water and 
soap prior to being removed from hospital, and if obtainable, enough carbolic 
acid should be added to the ^varm w’ater to make a 2% solution. 

15. Carcasses of animals that die from contagious disease should be burn- 
ed whole whenever possible on the spot where the animal died. If biiriiing is not 
pra(;tical)le they should hi) buried deep and covered with at least 4 feet of earth. 
The hides of the animals that die from communicable diseases should be d(i- 
stroyed with the carcasses. 

16. The top surface of the earth, of stalls, or any ground on w^hieh animals 
affected with contagious diseases have been kept, should be removed and buried, 
and the earth below should be well dug up and turned over and remade wdth 
fresh earth. If the floor is of wood, brick, stone, or cement, it should be 
scraped, washed, and disinfected with quick-lime or carbolic acid. 

17. The poles of carts or harness or saddlery, etc., used by animals affected 
with contagious diseases should be washed and disinfected. If not of much 
value, it is better to burn them. 

18. The periods of incubation of rinderpest, haemorragic septecimia, 
anthrax, foot and mouth disease, etc., are well within the period of 28 days; so 
a month has been named as ample time for an animal supposed to have been ex- 
posed to the contagion of these diseases, to be kept isolated. When contagious 
pleuropneumonia is suspected the time of observation should be extended to at 
least three months. 
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19. The application of the above rules in all cases of contagious, infectious 
and communicable animal diseases is essential; but in case of the diseases for 
which a preventive inoculation has been devised, they can in many cases l)c 
modified and made less irksome. Disinfection in every way is always es.sen- 
tial; but if animals are protected against a disease, measures of segregation can 
in many cases be relaxed. Professional assistance should always be obtained 
if available and preventive inoculation instituted. 




STABLE FLOORS^ 

By Louis P. Kostek 
Of the College of Veterinary Science 

The question of floors and flooring probably gives rise to more discussion 
and divergence of opinion than any other single feature in the construction of 
animal habitations. The difficulty lies in the fact that three distinct classes 
of requirements must be recognized and catered to as far as possible, namely, 
the owner\s, the animal’s, and the sanitarian’s. The owner demands that the 
floor be durable and economical, the animal requires that it be safe and com- 
fortable, and the sanitarian that it possess hygienic features. It is needless to 
say that this is a combination of properties difficult to obtain in any one mate- 
tial; in fact, it is impossible to find any one material in use at the present time 
which embodies them all. The flooring of buildings intended for horses is 
always a more complicated matter than when other species of animals are to 
be housed, the reasons for this being that horses are of relatively greater weight, 
are shod with iron and steel and are often addicted to frequent stamping. Our 
attention is mainly directed to that phase of the question which deals with 
horses and the demands in the way of stable flooring which their presence 
creates. The same general remarks will apply where other species are involv- 
ed, due allowance, of course, being made for modification of details. 

THE REQUIREMENTS FOR AN IDEAL FLOOR 

As previously mentioned, a floor must be durable, not only for economic 
reasons but from a sanitary standpoint as well. In order to insure durability 
it is imperative that all floors, no matter of what material, rest on a solid, firm 
foundation. The most satisfactory way of providing this is by excavating the 
earth to a depth of five to six inches and laying a bed of well tamped, crushed 
rock covc^red with concrete. A floor not laid on a compact foundation will 
sink in places and if made of concrete will crack. The crevices and depressions 
collect and retain water and urine and through constant saturation tend to sub- 
side still further resulting in a rough uneven surface. In addition they lead 
to the evolution of offensive gases of decomposition due to the polluted condi- 
tion of the subsoil. 

The more hard and dense is the structure of a floor, the more impervious 
it will be to moisture. The hardness adds materially to its wearing qualities 
since absorption of moisture together with constant pressure is the principal 
cause of disintegration. A floor with a hard, compact, impervious surface is, 
therefore, lasting besides presenting a most important hygienic feature. Un- 
fortunately, however, the surface of such a floor is smoother than one less com- 
pact which makes it, particularly when wet, slippery. The accumulation of 
dirt, especially that of a greasy nature, in the small pores of the surface increases 
the smoothness as does also the polishing effect which results from friction with 
animals’ shoes passing over it. Although a floor with a hard, compact surface 
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is objectionable from the horse’s standpoint for the reason stated, it is most 
desirable from that of the hygienist. Thorough cleaning is facilitated and 
drying occurs quickly. There is no absorption of urine by the material nor 
lodgement of particles of solid excreta. This feature assumes additional import- 
ance when the fact is borne in mind that the animal while stabled is securely 
confined to a rather restricted area and must of necessity live and eat in the same 
place and rest on the same floor where it defecates and urinates. 

Another essential requirement for a hygienic floor is non-porosity. The 
importance of this is due to the necessity of preventing the permeation of the 
subsoil with urine and other decomposing organic matter. Rise and fall of the 
ground water is constantly occurring and it imparts its movement to the soil 
air above. During the rise of the ground water, soil emanations are forced out 
and where surface pollution is great, as in the neighborhood of inhabited build- 
ings, it is a common cause of vitiated atmosphere. Furthermore, the fair with- 
in a building, especially one with walls, is generally warmer than the outside 
atmosphere and owing to the higher temperature the structure acts as a suction 
pump to the soil on which it stands. While no specific disease of animals can 
be pointed to as directly attributable to the breathing of impure air, yet it con- 
tributes together with other insanitary conditions to a general lowering of the 
vitality and hence of the animal’s body resistance. 

To the foregoing features others must be added if all the requirements of 
an ideal floor are to be met. The animal demands an even level surface, not too 
hard and compact, but one slightly yielding so that it may relax the muscles 
and supporting structures of its limbs while standing. Safety from accidents 
requires that the floor be not slippery. On lying down the surface must be 
free from dampness and not too hard. Sanitation requires that the floor be 
well drained, gradually sloping towards the rear at a gradient of about one in 
seventy. Inasmuch as the keeping of animals, is usually a business matter, 
the owner demands a small initial cost and infrequent cheap repairs. 

FLOORING MATERIALS 

While there are several materials which may be used for flooring, there is 
one which stands out pre-eminently. Everything considered, cement-sur- 
faced concrete unquestionably makes the best all-round floor and, while not he 
any means perfect, it approaches more closely an ideal structure than does any 
other material. Of all the materials in common use it is the most durable if 
properly laid and is relatively cheapest. It is non-absorbent and for all prac- 
tical purposes non-porous. It is easily drained and cleaned and affords an 
even, level standing surface from which water evaporates quickly. Such floors 
are frequently objected to on the ground that they are slippery. This defect 
may be overcome to a considerable extent by grooving the surface in straight 
lines. The grooves should be not less than one half inch deep and should run, as 
nearly as possible, at right angles to the direction usually taken by animals 
entering or leaving the building. Arrangement of the grooves in herring-bone 
fashion is preferable to a checkered pattern as cleaning is facilitated. Clean- 
ing the floor with a stiff wire brush tends to preserve a slight roughness of the 
surface and overcomes the effects of friction and prevents the lodgement of dirt. 
While concrete floors are held responsible for many accidents, especially to 
hotses, an investigation will usually disclose that other factors besides the 
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slippery surface have been a contributory cause. In stables where accidents 
occur the passage-way at the rear of the stalls will generally be found to be too 
narrow and the turnings at doors and other passages too sharp and abrupt. 
Improper handling of animals, consisting principally in rushing them in and 
out of a building, is another fruitful source of mishaps. It has been shown 
from experience that if animals are not hurried, turned slowly, and not fright- 
ened, accidents due to slipping become a negligible factor in stabulation. Con- 
crete floors have been in use in many stables for years without giving! rise to a 
single complaint in this regard. 

Another shortcoming of a concrete floor is that owing to its hardness it is 
tiresome for the animal to stand on. As most animals however spend a con- 
siderable portion of their time outside of the stable and lie down frequently 
when within this drawback cannot be considered as serious. 

Granite blocks set in concrete and various patterns of vitrified brick pro- 
vide a fairly satisfactory pavement although their surfaces are slippery. Or- 
dinary building bricks are too porous and being soft they wear rapidly and 
unevenly so that the life of the floor is short. Wooden floors are objectionable 
from a sanitary standpoint as they absorb moisture, and rapidly wearing into 
holes, are not durable. Even wooden blocks treated with creosote are more or 
less absorbent and their use cannot be recommended. Earthen floors possess 
the one virtue of being comfortable for the animal to stand on, otherwise their 
defects are so evident that they may be dismissed without consideration. 

As a final comment it may be said that the superiority of cement-surfaced 
concrete floors is so clearly proved as to entitle them to be regarded as the 
“last word" in the paving of buildings occupied by animals and their con- 
struction is strongly urged by the writer. The constantly increasing use and 
popularity of these floors indicates a general recognition of their merits which 
must in time lead to their almost universal use. 




COLLEGE AND ALUMNI NOTES 

Mr. Joaquin J. Gonzalez, 1919, who is farming in Apalit, Painpanga, con- 
tinues to perform co-operative work for the Plant Breeding Division of this 
College. Mr. Gonzalez has just secured several sacks of cuttings of a promis- 
ing sugar cane seedling variety, produced here by Dr. Mendiola for propagation 
and test in his farm. 

Dr. Mendiola made two trips to the Central Provinces during March. One 
to the Rice Station of the Bureau of Agriculture at Rosales, Pangasinan, and 
the other to the Central Luzon Agricultural School at Mufioz, Nueva Ecija. 

Arrangement has been made with the Bureau of Agriculture and the Ro- 
sales station by which pedigree strains of College rice wdll be tested in that 
place. A very important agronomy problem which he found at the Rosales 
Station and in which our Agronomy Department should be interested is the find- 
ing of rice varieties suitable for summer culture under irrigation. The import- 
ance of the problem may be realized when it is considered that in a few years 
thousands of hectares of rice land will be under summer cultivation as a result 
of the completion of the several irrigation projects now being undertaken by 
the Government. 

The trip to the Central Luzon Agricultural School included a trip to the 
main site of the Talavera irrigation project. Four alumni of this college are 
in the faculty of the Central Luzon Agricultural School and these are taking 
very active part in running that institution. These men believe that a depart- 
ment of rural education should be established in this College for the training of 
agricultural teachers who will be in great demand as the number of agricultural 
schools is increased. 
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THE OUTPUT OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

By C. F. Baker 
Dean, College of Agriculture 

“By their fruits yc shall know them.” The College of Agriculture should 
1)0 judged hy its actual output. Th(‘ output is of two sorts: First, and most 
important, is the human product; and second, the investigational and study 
results. The human product may be placetl in three classes, tin* graduates form- 
ing t wo classes, and the short course students, oru* class. 

Of great imjiortance is that small group of graduates who have gone on into 
advanced wTirk in America and wdio have obtained th(i liest pr(*paration that 
man can have in th(‘ special linos of agricultural sciences wdiich they have chosen. 
This group is listed hereinnfter as returned fellow's. In my opinion, if the Cyollege 
had done no more than to produce this group, still it w'ould Inive amply justified 
its existence, since in this group rests the possibility of carrying on the College 
of Agriculture and the great work which it represents. 

The remaining graduates of the College represent the second most important 
group. The following list show's what has become of tlies(^ graduates. During 
the earli(‘r years of the College, the graduates were urgently sought for Govern- 
ment service, since Filipinos wuth this kind of preparation had not before existed 
in the country. As the requirements of the Bureaus be(*amc partly satisfied, 
more and more of the graduates turned to active private w'ork, and numbers 
of them are now very successful farmers in many parts of the Lshiiuis. The 
College of Agriculture cannot produce one hundred per cent suc(^esses any more 
than can any other educational institution. All of the gi'aduates of our best 
colleges of law and medicine are not successes. Also, it must be reur’inlxa'CHl in 
connection witli the human product that its value cannot be gaugf'd or realized 
upon, on short notice. cannot teach common sense or mature judgment, 

nor endow any young man with sufficient w'orking experience. The “UnivcTsity 
of Hard Knocks^^ must top off the w'ork of the College of Agriculture, and we (can- 
not estimate the real value of any man short of, say. fiv(\vears aft(‘r graduat/ion, 
Tlie possible usefulness of graduates of the College of Agriculture and the (extent 
of fields in w'hich they may serve has been greatly increased by the (^stablislurunit 
of first class special courses in sugar technology and in animal husbandry. 

The third class consists of the large proportion of the stinkuits, numbmirig 
several thousand young men, who have been at the College of Agriculture from 
one to three years but who did not graduate. These short-course imm are now 
scattered all over the Ishiiids, and a majority of them are in active private work. 


26 t 
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Many of them have turned out gi'eat successeis and some of them today are men 
of wealth — the majorit}’' of them doing their part in the material development 
of the Islands. 

In .spite of the fact that there has beep no special support for Experiment 
Station work at the College of Agriculture, still the output in original results 
has beem very considerable due to the permanent policy of the College in requiring 
every member of its faculty to be intellectually active and a producer of knowledge 
as well as a teacher. The attached list of experiment station contributions is 
ample inddence of the great extent and value of this output, and of the wisdom 
of the poli(;y which has brought it about. The claim has been made in years 
gone by that o])portunities for original work l>y Filipinos were greater at the 
College of Agriculture than in anj^ other department of the (h)vermnent, and tin* 
actual results would seem to bear this out. 

FELLOWS AND PENSIONADOS OF THE COLI.EGK OF ACiRICULTURE RETURNED 

TO SERVICE 

MANiiKfi L. Roxas, Ph. D., 

Matriculated far jjraduate studies in the TTniversity of Wisconsin, July, 1914, rcceivinp; the 
degree of Doctor of Phlomphy in 1916; special studies in Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Professor of Chewistry^ Acting Head of Department, College of Agriculture, University of the 
Philip innes. 

B. M. Gonzalez, D. Sc., 

Matriculated for graduate studies in the T^niversity of Wisconsin, October, 1914, receiving 
the degree of Master of Science, 1916; Professor of Animal Husbandry, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of the Philippines; matriculated for additional graduate studies in Johns 
Hopkins University, May, 1921, receiving the degree of Doctor of Science (in Hygiene) 
in 192 J. 

Professor of Animal Husbandry, Head of Department, College of Agriculture, University of the 
Philipjnnes. 

N. B. Mendiola, Ph, D., 

Matriculated for graduate studies in Cornell Universit.V, .August, 1916, receiving the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in 191 S. 

Associate Professor of Agronomy (Plant Breeding) ('allege of Agriculture, University of the 
Philippines. 

R. B. Espino, Ph. D., 

Matriculated for graduate studies in Johns Hopkins University, June, 1917, receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1919. 

Assistant Professor of Crop Physiology, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines. 
Jobe J. Mirasol, Ph. D., 

Matriculated for graduate studies in Univer.sity of Illinoi.s, October, 1918, receiving the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in 1920. 

Dean of the J anior College and Professor of Agriculture, University of the Philippines. 
Francisco A. Qitibumring, Ph. D., 

Matriculated for graduate studies in Columbia University, September, 1918, receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1921. 

A.^sisiard Professor of Chemistry, College of Liberal Arts, University of the Philippines. 

L. B. Uichanco, D. Sc., 

Matriculated for graduate studies in Bussey Institute, Harvard University, August, 1919, 
receiving the degree of Doctor of Science in February, 1922. 

Assistant Professor of Entomology, Acting Head of Dejmtment, College of Agriculture, University 
of the Philippines. 
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Francisco M. Frond a, Ph. D., 

Matriculated for graduate studies in Cornell University, Septeinber, 1919, receiving the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in 1922. ^ s vc 

Instructor %n Poultry Husbandry, College of ' Agriculture, University of the Philipinnes, 

F. O. Santos, Ph. D., 

Matripuliited for gradual e studies in Yale University, receiving the degree of Dnclor 

of Philosophy jn 1922. 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry, College of Agriculture, J^nirersily of the Philippines, 
VaLENTK VlLLE(JAS, Ph. D., 

Matriculated for grarluah^ studios in Iowa State Collcgi*, 1919, receiving the degree of DocAor 
of Philosophy in 1922. 

Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines. 
Anastasio L. Tkodoro, M. 8c., 

Matri(‘ulatod for graduate studies in C^ornell University, 1919, r(‘cciving the degree of Master 
of iAnence (ni Agrjculf iiral Engineering) in 1921. 

Instructor in Agnrultural Engineering, ColUge of Agriculture, Uinvcrsity of the Philippines. 

Eniunm) QujstrMRimj, Ph 1), 

Matriculated for graduat<‘ studies in the University of Chicago, October, 1920, receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1923 

Instructor in Plant Uh ysiology, (\dlege of Jigriculturi , ( ntversiiy of the Plvdlppines. 

Gerardo Offjmaria Ocfemia, IMi. 1)., 

Matri(‘ulat(d for graduate studies in University of Wisconsin, 1920, receiving tlie degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1923. 

Instructor in Plant Pathology, Acting Head of Department, College of Agnculture, Vnirersify 
of the Philippines. 

Cec’iuo Altnc’astuk, M. S., 

Matriculat(‘d in Massjielnisetts Institute of Technology, 192t), receiving the degree of liaclielor 
of iSeienci (in MechaiuVal Engineering) 

Matriculated lor graduate studies in Audubon Sugar School, 1922, receiving the degree of 
Master of Set e nee in 1923 

Instructor in Sugar Technology, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines. 

Tohibio Vibar, Ph. I)., 

Matriculated for graduate studies in the University of Illinois, 1921, receiving tlio degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1923. 

A'^sistant Projessor of Agronomy, College of Agriculture, University of the }*hilip}nnes. 

ALt:MNl OF THE (T)LLEGE OF AGlUCUl/rURE ^ 

(ILASS OF 1«)I1 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 

Roxas, Manuel L., M.S. (Uuiv. Phil ) Ph. D. (Univ. Wis.) 

Professor of Agrvuliural Chemistry, Acting Head of Department, 

College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, hos Hahos, fjwuna 

Bachelor of Atiriculture 

AEMPONdKO, ClODOALDO 
Deceased. 

Zamora, Job£, Master Farmer (Univ. Phil.) 

Farmer, Silang, Carik. 

GLASS OF 19U 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 

Allarey, Vicente 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Lucena, Tayahas. 

iThe Ust was prepar^by the Registrar, College of Agnoulture (Registrar’s Circular N(» 42 s 102J-24) from 
8U0n records aa were available. Coneotione as to occupation and residence are reque.‘»ted. 
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Bachelor of Agriculture 

Asuncion, Silvestre, M.S. (Audubon Sugar School) 

Sugar Technologist^ Bureau of Agriculture^ Manila. 

Cevaixor, F’elipe, M.S. (Univ. Wis.) 

Occupation and residence unknown. 

Navarro, Andres, M.D. (Univ. Phil.) 

Captain, Philippine Constabulary, Baguio, Mt. Prov. 

ViBAR, Toribio, B.S.A., M.S. (Univ. Phil.), Ph. D. (Univ. III.) 

Assistant Professor of Agronomy, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 
Los Banos, Laguna. 


CLASS OF 1913 


Master of Science 


Roxas, Manuel L, 

See Class of 1911, Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, supra. 


Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 

Crisostomo, Marcelo 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Iloilo, Iloilo. 

Ledtard, Edgar M. 

Director, Agricultural Department, United States Smelting Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Bachelor of Agriculture 

Albano, Sotero F. 

Fiber Inspector, Bureau of Agriculture, Vigan, Ilocos Sur. 

Bagui, Floren(’io G., 

Principal, Farm School, Bureau of Education, Batangas, Batangas 
Bartolome, Vicente C. 

Assistant Chief, Fiber Division, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Gonzalez, Bienvenido M , M.S. (Univ. Wis ), 1) Sc. (Johns Hopkins Univ.) 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, Head of Department, College, of A griculiuie, 
University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 

Lejano, Antonio 

Fiber Inspector, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Munoz, Apolonio R. 

Farmer, Juban, Sorsogon. 

Villegas, Valente E,, Ph.D. (Iowa Stat-e College) 

Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, College of Agriculture, 

University of the Philippines, Los Bafws, Laguna. ' 


GLASS OF 1914 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 

Mendiola, Nemesio B., M.S. (Univ. Phil.), Ph.D. (Cornell Univ.) 

Associate Professor of Agronomy, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 
Los Banos, Laguna. 


• Bachelor of Agriculture 

Adriano, Alfredo P. 

Merchant, Tokyo, Japan. 

Camus, Josl^ S. 

Assistant Chief, Division of Extension and Demonstration, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 
Galano, Francisco 

Chief, IHiision of Plant Industry, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Laparan, Amando 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Santa Cruz, Laguna. 

Merino, Gonzalo F. 

Chief, Division of Pest Control, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Quisumbtng, Francisco A., M.S. (Univ. Phil.), Ph.D. (Columbia Univ.) 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry, College of Liberal Arts, University of the Philippines, 
Manila. 

Sablan, Eladxo 

Technical Employee, Fiber Divis^ion, Bureau of Agricidture, Manila. 

Tibona, P., M.D. (Univ. Phil.) 

Farmer and Physician, Cavite. 
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ZULAYBAR, PltJTIQUIO Q., 

Fiber Impecior^ Bureau of Agriculture^ Calbpyog, Samar. 

CLASS OF 1915 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
Aldaba, Vicente C., M.S. (Uiiiv. Phil.) 

Instructor in Agrommyy College of Agriculture, XJniversiiy of the Philippines, 

Los Banos, Laguna; Fellow at Lowell Textile School', Lowell, Mass. 

AtJRELIO, Catalino C. 

Principal, Bariga Agricultural School, Bureau of Education, Hanga, Capiz 
Dacanay, Josf: Q. 

Chief, Division of Publications, Bureau of Agriculture. Manila. 

Miuasol, Jose . I., M.S. (Univ. Phil.), Ph.D (Uiiiv. Jll.) 

Dean, Junior College, University of the Phihpihncs, Cebu, Cebu. 

Tkodoro, Nicanor, M.S , Ph.D. (Univ. Wis ) 

Plant Pathologist, Bureau of Agnrultuie, Manila. 

XIichanco, Lkopoldo B., M.S (ITniv. Phil,), M S., Sc D. (Harvard Univ.) 

Assistant Professor of Entomology, Acting Head of Deparlnu nt, College of Agriculture, 
University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna 

Bachelor of Science in Forestry 

Racelis, Antonio, M.S.F. (Mich. Univ.) 

Forester, Bureau of Forestry, Manila. 

VlLLAMTL, A.N'ICETO 

Farmer, Oriental Negros. 

Bachelor of Agriculture 

('apistiuno, Skvkro M. 

In Charge, Singalong KTperimeni Station, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

CONSI'AKTINO, A OIIIPINO 

Teacher, Ihzal Provincial High School, Bureau of Education, Pasig, Rizal. 

Espino, Rafael R., Ph D. (.lohns Hopkins Univ.) 

Ass^istant Professor of Crop Physiology, College of Agriculture, 

University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 

Ghofclpo, Teodouo G. 

Technical Employee, Binalhogan Sugar Central, Binalbagan, Occidental Negros. 
J..ABArAN, Seca^ndo D., M.S (Audiihon Sugar School) 

Technical Employee, Tahsay Sugar Central, Talisay, Occidental Negros. 

Marquez, Francisco D. 

Superintendeut, La Carlota Experiment Station. 

Bureau of Agriculture, La Carlota, Occidental Negros. 

Mira FLORES, Josii: C, 

Chemist, Manapla Sugar Central, Manapla, Occidental Negros. 

Montellano, Pedro L., M.S. (Univ. Wis.). 

Teacher, Central Luzon Agricultural School, Bureau of Education, Munoz, Nueva Eeija. 
OcFEMiA, Gerardo O., M.S, (Univ Phil.), Ph.D. (Univ. Wis.) 

Instructor in Plant Pathology, Acting Head of Department, College of Agriculture, 
University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 

Otubre, Francisco P. 

In Charge, Rosales E.rperinient Station, Bureau of Agriculture, Rosales, Pangasinan. 
Panganiban, Elias II., B.S.A., M.S. (Univ. Phil.) 

Instructor in Chemistry, College of Agriculture, University of the Plrhppines, 

Los Bafios, Laguna; Fellow in Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Sarmiento, Ram6n B. 

Deputy Governor of Agusan, Butuan, Agusan. 

Velez, Blab C. 

Technical Employee, Tanaraw Plantation Co., San Jose, Mindoro. 

ViCENCiO, Arsenio S. 

Farm Adidser, Bureau of Agriculture, Mexico, Pampanga. 

ViST^ Tomas I., M.S. (Univ. Phil.) 

Farmer, Rizal, Laguna. 

CLASS OF 1916 

Master of Science 

Clinton, Gtnr, B.S. (Shenandoah Coll.) 

Residence in the United States, occupation not reported. 
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Elayda, Tnocencio» B.S.A. (Iowa State College) 

Director of ExtcriHioti Service, College of Agriculture, IJniversily of the Philippines, 
Los Banos, Laguna. 

Mendiola, Nemesio H. 

See Class of 191 J^, Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, supra. 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 

Paguiiuuan, Domingo B , M.S. (Conn. Agr. (V)I1.) 

Technical Employee, Bureau of Internal Revenue, Manila. 


Bachelor of Agriculture 

Bacomo, Paxtaleon V. 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of A (jri cult are, Puerto Princesa, Palawan. 

BALAN<jrE, CORNKLIO R. 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Tuguegarao, Cagayan. 

Cacifraxgan, Aefonso B. 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agru ulture, Hagan, Isahela. 

Constantino, M arcelino 

Farm Adid.^er. Bureau of Agriculture, Tansa, Cavite. 

(^ONST'NJI, G AFDENCK ) 

Farmer, Herman, Bataan. 

CrI'Z, Klorentino F., Mastei Farmer (I'liiv Phil.^ 

Manager, rescent Star Fatfle Co., Dagumhaan, Bukidnan. 

Dawis, Vickntk M., B.S.A. G’lnv Pliii.) 

Assistant Farm Supenntendent, College of Agriculture, Ihavvrsiiy of the Philippines, 
Los Banos, Laguna. 

Leon, Jose de 

Superintendent. Lamao E.r penment Station, Bureau of Agncnlture, Limay, Bataan. 
PaLAFOX, ( » a IIDKNCTO 

Superintendent, Daman Experiment Station, Bureau of Agncnlture, Damao, Jsahila. 
San Miguel, Luc lo A. 

Deceased. 

eXASS OF 1917 


Master Farmer 


Zamora, 

See Class of 1911, Bachelor of Agncultwic, svpra. 


Master of Science 


Mirasol, Josl^: J. 

See Class of 1915, Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, supra. 


Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 

All adt 1 XA , Francisco 

Farmer, Lucena, Tayahos. 

Francisco, Gregorio, Master Farmer (Univ. Phil ) 

Farmer, Santa Rosa, Nueva Ecija. 

Gutierrez, Mariano K . 

Deputy Governor of (Uitahato, Cotahato, Coiahato. 

Mei>all\, Mariano, M.S. (Univ. Phil.) 

xissist-ont Plant Pathologist, Bureau of Agricullure, Afanila. 

Mendoza, Leopoldo G. 

Farmer, Sagnay, Camarines. 

Sarvo, P’ei.ix B., M.S. (Univ. Wis.) 

Instrucinr in Animal Ilmbandry, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 
Lo,h Banos, Laguna. 

SiLAYAN. IIlLARlON 

Student in the United States. 


Bachelor of Agriculture 

i 'aLING ABAN, TeOFILO 

Faim Adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Malahakiy, Bukidnan, 

Clemente, Leopoldo, Ph.D. (Univ. III.) 

Instructor in Zoology, J unior College, University of the Philippines, Cebu, Cebu. 
Edrosc), Leon 

Superintendent of Ahulug Colony, Bureau of Lands, Abulug, Cagayan, 
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Flores, Simeon 

Farm Adnscr^ Bureau of Agricnlture^ Dmnagtiete, Oriental Negros. 

Gooo, Arsenio a. 

Inspector^ D'ivision of Pest Coniroly Bureau of Agricnliurey Manila. 

Graoeda, Gregorio 

Teacher, Bureau of Educatioyi, ASiassi, Jolo. 

Pastoufide, Dionisio B. 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Lucena, Tayabas. 

PAinJCAX, CeNON 

Manager, Dagumhaan Cattle Ranch, Dagumhaan, Bukidnon. 

Reyes, Simeon 

Inspector, Division of Pest Control, Bureau of Agnculture, Manila. 

Tuason, Dionisio 
Deceased. 

Viij.Y^K, Paflo 

Technical Employee, Alahung Stork Farm, Bureau of Agnculture, Alahang, Rizal 


CLASS OF 1918 
Master of Science 

CocAwovKii , Joseph A , B. Agr. 

Principal, lliqh School, Choirchilla, I'ahfornia. 
ip rsi Kh\\(’ 1 ^<^o a 

See (Ua\s of Haeinlor of .ignculfutc, supra. 

( woo, ] j-:oroLi)o H , 

Sn Class of lulo, Bachelor oj Science in Agrieultnre, .^upra. 


Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 

lUl’risTA, l*A\T\LEoN 

Fanner, Malabon, Riyil. 

I'liiMDAi), Jose 

Manager, i ’nson (Uu'ouut and I'aflle Co., Pniang, Colahafo. 


Bachelor of Agriculture 

Afuk'v, Kmtlio a. 

Manager of . . Plantation, Ilagonoy, f'otahato. 

Am(.oN, V'k’Ente 

Farm Advisn, Bureau of Agi iculture, 'Tat lac, Tailac. 

Bai tista, Hv.nilio 

Fann Adnscr, Bureau of Aijnculfure, Pasig, Rizal. 

Bayi.\, Arsenio 

'I'dhnical Employee, Bureau if Agneulinre, Manila. 

FfSTIN, SAN'IlAiJO 

Farmer, n sob nee unknotrn. 

L\yo.‘ \, Pedro 
D< reused. 

M A(’ \S AET, \ A LE N TI N 

Agrieuliural Supeicisor, I teahtg Penal Colony, Bnnau of Prisons, Itealug, Palauan. 
Mariano, Ji)s/: 

hispedor, Bureau of Agrit uUure, Malolos, Bidaain 

Otanes, Faestino, B.A., M S, I'lt.D. (Uiuv. Ill) 

Techincat Employee, Dinsion if Pest Control, Bureau oJ Agi n uliuic, Manila. 

Va’a, Alfonso de la 

• Animal Husbandman, Li pa E.rperiment Station, Bureau of AgncuUnri , Liim, Hntongos. 
Quisemiung, Edeardo, I’IlD. (Univ. Cliicaiio^. 

J nstructor in Plant Physiology, College of Agra ulfurc, Cnu'ersily <f dn Phdi ppno's, 
Los Banos, Laguna. 

Romero, Leon 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agncullure, San Carlos, Pangastnan. 

Samonte, Claho 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Bayomhong, Nueva Viscaya. 

Santos, Francisco B. 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Laoag, J locos Norte. 

Santos, Gregorio 

Technical Employee, Bureati of Agriculture, Manila. 
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Tbodoiio, Ana.rtasio, M.S. (Cornell University) 

Jmtructor in Rural Engineering^ College of Agriculture, University of the PhilippineSf 
Los Banos, Laguna, 

CLASS OF 1919 

Master of Science 

Santos, FuANris(;<i ()., A.B., B.S. (Univ. of Phil.)S Ph.D. (Yale Univ ) 

Assistant f*rnfessor of Chemistry^ College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 
Los Banos, Laguna. 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 

Chanco, Ant(jnt(^ R 

Technical Employee, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Habaluvas, Ramon K., M S. (Tlniv. Phil.), 

Chemist, Malahon Sugar Co., Matahon, Rtzah 

V EKTll ll A, T K A NQITTTJ NO 

Chemist, Pampanga Sugai Development Co., San Fernando, Pa panga. 


Bachelor of Agriculture 
Adutano, Fkltpe T., 1\I S. fUtuv Wis.) 

Assistant Profe.ssor of Chemistry, College of Agriculture, Ihiivanty of the Phihpinnes, 
Los Banos, Laguna. 

AlCASII), KxKQriEL 

Superintendent, Alahang Stock Farm, Bureau of Agriculture. Alnhang, Rizal. 

Cabanos, Juan B 

Technical Employee. Division of Plant Industry, Bureau of Agriculture, Muuilu. 

CouLAUo, Esteban, B.S.A , M 8. (Univ. I’lnl.) 

Instructor in Chemistry, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Bo has, Luguna. 
Dabio, Leoncio * 

In Charge, Bank Ex permient Station, Bureau of Agriculture, Bar Hi, Cehu 
David, Peduo, B S (Univ. Phil.) 

Instructor in Agronomy, College of Agriculture, University of the Phdipptnf s, Los Banos. Laguna. 

EHauERiiA, Josfi P., JL8.A. (Univ. Phil ) 

Animal Husband man, Colli ge of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Buho.s, Laguna. 
Fiionda, Fkanutsco M., Ph.D. ((Virncll Univ.) 

Instructor in Animal Husbandry, College of Agriculture, Vnmrsity of the Philippines, 
Los Banos, Laguna. ^ 

Gonzalez, Joaquin 

Farmer, Apalii, Pampanga. 

Haudek, Tomas 

Farm Adriser, Bureau of Agricxdture, Capiz, Capiz. 

Heunandez, Nemksuj 

Technical Employee, Damao Experiment Station, Bureau of Agriculture, Daman, Isabela. 
Hidalgo, Viuente 

Technical Employee, Alahang Stock Farm, Bureau of Agriculture, Alahang, Riznl. 

Lago, Francisco P., B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Animal II usbandman, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Leano, Benedict!) C. 

Technical Employee, Lamao Experiment Station, Bureau of Agriculture, Limay, Bataan. 
Lindayag, Gaspar 
Deceased. 

Lip AY ON, Anastasio 

Student, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Manto, Mklecio 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Dansalan, Lanao. 

Nauabal, TiBurtcro 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Cagayan, Misamis. 

Nisce, Teopilo 

Technical Employee, Fiber Division, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Noquerua, Jos£ 

In Charge, Batangas Experiment Station, Batangas, Batangas. 

Padolina, Felipe 

Technical Employee, Tanawan Experiment Station, Bureau of Agriculture, Tanawan, Batangas, 


1 College of Liberal Arts. 
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Peralta, Fernando de, B.S.A., M.S. (Univ. Phil.) 

Assistant in Plant Physiology, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 

Los Banos, Laguna. 

Red, Francwco R. 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Alhay, Alhay. 

Roldan, Emiliano, B.S.A., M.S. (Univ. Phil.) 

Assistant in Plant Pathology, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 

Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Sabado, Raymundo, B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Teacher, La Unimt Protyincial High School, Bureau of Education, San Fernando, La Union. 

Serrano, Felicisimo 

Assistant Plant Pathologist, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

SuLiT, Victor, B.S A., M S. (Univ. Phil.) 

Instructor in Chemistry, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Torreh, Jr an 

Student in the United States: Pensionado, Bureau of Agriculture. 

ViLLADOLiD, DEfHiRACiAS V., B.S.A., M.S. fUniv. Phil.) 

Assistant in Kniowology, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 

Los Banos, Laguna. 

Yap, Gekman 

Teacher, Bohol Provincial High School, Bureau of Education, Tagbihnan, Bohol. 

ErE.se, V ALENTIN , 

Deceased, 

CLASS OF 1<»20 
Master of Science 

Aldaha. Vicente C 

See Clas.'i of VJl5, Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, supra. 

Medalla, Mariano 

See Class of lUt'i, Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, supra. 

OCFEMTA, (1t:uaudo O. 

See Class of 1015, Bachelor of Agriculture, suirra. 

Vista, 1’om\s 1. 

Sec Class if 1915, Bachdor of Agriculture, supra. 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 

Derkcho, Antonio 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agriculiw’e, Cehu, Cdm. 

Guzman, Isidoro 

Farmer, ( \ihagan , Jsahela . 

JuuADo, Mariano 

Technical Employee, Bureau of Agricxdiure, Maxilla. 

Manio, Ramon V. 

Farmer, San Marcos, Bulacan. 

Padlan, Poucarpo 

Technical Exnployce, Lipa Experiment Staiioxi, Bureau of Agriculture, Lipa, BaUingas. 
Panganiban, Simeon 

Farmer, Lipa, Batangas 
Paulino, Pedro 

Technical Employee, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Reyes, Gaudencio M. 

Assistant Plant Pathologist, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Bachelor of Agriculture 
Africa, Angel, B.S.A., M.S. (Univ. Phil.) 

Assistant in Physics, College of Agriculture, University of the PhiHppints, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Canonizado, Maximo P. 

Teacher, Mampising Farm School, Bureau of Education, Davao, Davao. 

Capinpin, Jor 6 M., B.S.A., M.S. (Univ. Phil.) , r » - r 

Assistant in Agronomy, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, LosBanos, Laguna. 

Carandanq, Atanacio T., B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Technical Employee, Calamba Sugar Estate, Canlvbang, Laguna. 

Catalan, Nemesio A., B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) . . „ - 

First Lieutenant, Philippine Scouts, United S^tes Army; Instructor in Military Science, 
CoUege of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
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Cazenas, Gregorio 1). 

Teacher^ Antique Provincml High Sckoolj San Fernando de Buenansia, Antique^ 

Clara, Feliciano II. 

Assistant Pathologist^ Bureau of Science, Manild. 

Collado, Isidoro R. 

Student', Vmversihj of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

CoRHALER, Jose P. 

Farmer, Mamhajao, Misamis. 

Elay DA, Aniano R. 

Technical Entploijee, Laniao Exjterimcnt Station, Bureau of Agriculture, Lirmnj, Bataan. 
Esguerra, Jcan 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Bayombong, Nueva Ecija. 

EsTALILLA, lllLARlON H. 

Inspector, Bureau of Agriculture, Vigan, Jloros Sur. 

Fi^stin, SiMf’Dirio A. 

Farmer, Odiohgan, Romhlon. 

GofiECO, Andres P. 

Manager, Ganadcrni Filipino, Guagua, PaiHfHinga. 

Isidro, Ritfino 

Technical Employee, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila 
Jam IAS, Julio M. 

Tmehei, Bureau of Educniion, Sanchez Mua, Cagayan. 

Labrador, Anselmo F. 

Technical Employee, La Carlota hlxpenmenf Station, 

Bureau of Agriculture, La Carlota, (krn/cntal Negros 

Limbo, An\stasio 

Technical Employee, Bureau of Agriculture, Malabalay, Bnkidnon, 

Lizaso, Jr an G. 

Technical Employee, Alahang Stock Fa/m, Bn/enu of Agriculture, Alahang, Bizal. 

UoNTOK, AmBR<»S10 M 

Far/n Adviser, Bureau of AgncuJture, Batangas, Batangas. 

Lontok, (iREcjoRTo li., H.S A. (Uriiv. PhiM 

l/i Charge, Citrus Project, V ntted States Depot fme/it (d Agriculture, Los Bauos, Laguna. 

J>UfSTiio, Fernando 

Technical Employee, Balactasan Sclent ijic (U'nter, Buicnu of Ed in at ion, Ba.^ilan, Zamboanga. 
Maceda, Feiax 

Farm Ad>user, Bureau of Agriculture, Tagbilaian, Bohol. 

Man(jonon, Alejandro S. 

Pesldence in the I Liiied Slates; oeeu^Hitton unkmnvn. 

Martino, Sem-jro J. 

Student in the United Slates. 

Morvda, Julian A. 

In Charge, Hagan Experment Station, Bureau of Agriculture, Hagan, Isabda. 

]\Iol(Al)A, EMIIAf) K 

Technical Employee, Laniao Expen/nent Station, Bureau of Agriculture, Li/nay, Bataan. 
Palaf<k\, Sera no M 

Technical Employee, La (^arlofa Expenmenl Station, 

Bureau oj Agriculture, La Carlota, Occidental Negros. 

PlIGEDA, MeLQUI\DES S. 

Fanner, Rosario, Cavite, 

Kamos, Flohen riNo 
Deceased. 

Rosales, Pedro S. 

Farmer, Indung, Cavite. 

Tomanen(}, Roman C. 

Teacher, .laio Industrial School, Jaro, Iloilo. 

Villanueva, Cuispin B. 

Technical Employee, Cotahato Experiment Station, Coiahato, Cotahato. 

Villanueva, Leon B. 

Deceased. 

ViLLARAZA, Mariano F. 

Technical Employee, Fd/er Division, Bureau of Agnculiure, Manila, 
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CLASS OF 1921 

Master of Science 

Pan(3Aniban, Elias H. 

See Clans of lOlo, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

ViBAK, Toribio N. 

See ( lass of 1912, BacheUrr of Agriculture, supra. 

Bachelor of Science in Atiriculture (Supplementary) 

Catalan, Nemksio A. 

See (lass of 1920, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Pancjaniban, IOlias 11. 

See (I 41 SS of 19td, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

ViBAR, Toribio N. 

See (lass of 1912, Bachelor of Agile uliurc, supra. 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 

Allas, Teofilo B. 

Tag tig, Baugasiuati; occupation unknown. 

ChANDRASTITVA, I AN (3 

Siiolrnl, (In'nell I'nivetsifg, Ithaca, Xew York 
Medina, MKLyuiADFs Ij. 

Technical Employee, La Carlota, Erperimcnf Station, 

Bureau of Agncultuic, La Larlola, Occidental Segros 
M 1 N AN o, ( J K R< ) N IM O M . 

Technical Employee, Bureau of Ayr icullurc, Manda. 

I’jOItEJHN, KlIFLaMlANO DE BfiAfiAVZA 

(roa, f^ottuguisi India, occupaiion unkninrn 
SiSON, l*Kl)HO T;. 

Manager, Hacienda Angono, Angano, Rizal 
7\\i EON, All.io 1' , B.S.A , MS. (Uinv Phil ) 

Ai'Sislanl in .\nimal fi ushandrg, ('allege of Agree alt arc, I' mcci sdy of the Phdipptnes, 

Los Banos, Laguna. 

Bachelor of Agriculture 

Ai/’vraz, Fllin 

Tcchntcid Emplagee, Ahihang Stock Emm, Buimu of Anncullme, .Mahang, ILzal 

Abes WHS, .\Mimosio 

Td'hnidd Emplogce, Alahang Stock Farm, Bureau of Agriciillnic, Alohang, Ihzal 
Aijati, Jrijw, BS \ (Univ. J^hiM 

Assistant lu Plant Pathology, College of Ayriculhne, I’ntrei sdy oj the fdali ppints, I^os Ihihu'i. 
Laguna. 

Alas, Benediojo i\ de las 

Assi.s/unt in Mathematics, (AoUege of Agriculture. 

Pnirci ,sity of the Phili ppines, Los Baho'i, Laguna. 

Aldabx, Victor C 

Teacher, ('cntral Luzon Agricultural School, Bureau of Edurntnm, Muimz. A ucca Ecijn 

AfiCiN^>T DioMsio 1., B.S A. (riiiv Phil.) 

Student, College, of Agriculture, Vnircrsiiy of the. Ph ih ppine-i, Los Baho'y. Laguna 

v\suN<4<).N, Rodolfo R. 

Farmer, Bulan, Sor,sogon. 

Baybay, Domini jo 

Technical Employee, Philippine Sugar Centrals Agency, Ptdupandan, Occidental Xigm^ 

Bernardo, Francisco, B.>S.A. (Uiiiv. Phil.) 

Teacher, Iloilo Provincial High School, Bureau of Education, I lotto, Iloilo 

C.uiAY, Klias M., B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Assistant in Chemistry, College of Agnculture, University of the Phih pptnes, Los Baiios, Laguna 

CfJNDANA, SlLVERlO M., B.S.A. (Uiiiv. Phil ) 

Assistant in Entomology, College of Agriculture, Vnteersify of the Philippines, 

Los Banos, Laguna. 

Divinagracta, Delfin 

in Chemistry, College of Agriculture, Unmrsity of the Phil ip pun s, Lm, Banos, Lagmn. 
Ferrer, Tomas C. 

Teacher, San Carlos Farm School, Bureau of Education, San Cailos, llingasinan. 

Go(x>, Lorenzo, B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Assistant in Rural EcAinomics College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 

Los Banos, Laguna, 
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Grano, Moises S. de 

Occujmion unknovm; residence unknoum. 

Guevarra, Camilo C. 

Teacher, Jndang Farm School, Bureau of Education, Indang, Cavite. 

JiMiNEZ, Alejo L., B.S.A. (Uiiiv. Phil.) 

Assistant in Chemistry, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Lacson, Piutdencio S. 

Teacher, Bureau of Education, Manila. 

Manza, Artemio V., B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Assistant in Plant Physiology, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 

Los Banos, Laguna. 

Marquez, Severo L. 

Occupation unknoum; residence unknown. 

Neric, JirAN I. 

Occupation unknown; residence unknown. 

Obias, Felicisimo C. 

Teacher, Lapok Farm School, Bureau of Education, Siassi, Joh 
Heyeh, Antonio S , B.S.A. (Uriiv. Phil.) 

Assistant in Mathematics, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 

Los Banos, Laguna. 

Reyes, Riteo 

Farmer, Siniloan, Laguna. 

Reyes, Teodorico P., B.S.A. (Uitiv. Phil.) 

Assistant in Agronomy, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Baiios, Laguna. 
Ricafrente, Quntico P. 

Teacher, Central Luzon Agricultural School, Bureau of Education, Munoz, N ueva Ecija. 
Rodrigo, Pedro A., B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Assisianiin Agronomy, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Salinas, Leonardo 

Technical Employee, Forestry Department of British North Borneo, SanOahin, Borneo. 
Salva-Cruz, Sebastian R. 

Municipal President, Los Banos, Laguna. 

SoLiVEN, Florencio A., B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Assistant in Chemistry, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Unite, Juan 0 ., B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Assistant in Agronomy, College of Agriculture, University of the Philipjdnes, Los Bonos'^, Laguna. 
Ureta, Eligio C., B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Assistant in Chemistry, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Yap, Severo G. 

Assistant Superintendent, Momungan Agricultural Colony, Mornungan, Lanao. 

Zabella, Gaudencio C. 

Farmer, Tayabas, T ay abas. 


CLASS OF 1922 

Master of Science 

IIabaluyas, Ramon K. 

See Class of 1919, Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, supra. 


Bachelor of Science in Agriculture (Supplementary) 

Africa, Angel A. 

See Class of 1920, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Capinpin, Jos1£ M. 

See Class of 1920, Bachelor of Agricidture, supra. 

Carandang, Atanacio T. 

See Class of 1920, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Collado, Esteban G. 

See Class of 1919, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

David, Pedro A, 

See Class of 1919, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Dawis, Vicente M. 

See Class of 1916, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Esguerra, Jos6 P. 

See Class of 1919, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Lagcl Francisco P. 

See Class of 1919, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 
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Peralta, Fernando de 

See Class of 1919^ Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Roldan, FJmihano F. 

See Class of 1919^ Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Sab ADO, Raymondo A. 

See Class of 1919, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

StJLiT, Victor S. 

See Class of 1919, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

ViLLADOLID, DeOOKACIAB V. 

See Class of 1919, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 

Barao, Santiago 

Farmer, Baton gas, Batangas. 

Baltazar, PJtjlalio Perez 

Assistant in Agronomy, College of Agriculture, Vnicersity of the Philippines, Los Banos, Lagiina. 
Gamboa, Fermin J. 

Assistant ui Agronomy, College of Agriculture, Vnivcrsity of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Gonzalez, Leon G., A.H. GTniv, PhiD^ M.S. (Univ. Phil.) 

Assistant in Agronomy, College of Agncultine, Vniversityof the Phibpjrines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Maggay, Uieario T. 

Farm Adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Tuguegarao, Cagayan. 

Rayos, (’atalixo 

Occupation uukuoivn, residence, Manila. 

Roy EGA, Simeon G. 

Teacher, Pangasinan Provincial High School, Burtau of Education , Lingayen, Pangasman. 
Sanchez, Antonio (J. 

Farmer, Clann, Bohol. 

Santos, Seveuino R 

Manager, Bice Mill, IJagonoy, Bulacan. 

Bachelor of Agriculture 

Abrajano. CJriRK'o F., H.S A. (Fniv. Phil ) 

I'ccupation unknown; vesidcnre, San Xarciso, Zamhalvs. 

Alm\zan, Paschal A. 

Teacher, San I^ahlo I nfermediate School, Bureau of Edueahon, San Pahlo, Laguna. 

Aquino, Severing S. 

Farmer, San Cai'los, Pangasinan. 

Bacol, Simeon O. 

Teacher, Bohol Provincial High School, Bureau of Education, Taghdaran, Bohol. 

Bagui, Crispulo G. 

Farmer, Batangas, Batangas. 

Buenaventura, Agapito E, 

Teacher, Cntarman Agricultural School, Burc.au of Education, (^atarman, Samar. 

Collado, Tomas, B.S.A. (Uriiv. Phil.) 

Technical Employee, Calamha Sugar Estate, Canluhang, Laguna. 

CoRCiNO, Baltazar A. 

Occupation unknown; residence unknown. 

CuiTlONG, RxTFINO 
Deceased. 

Dadufalza, Tomas I)., B.S A. (Univ. Phil) 

'Teacher, Nneva Vizcaya Prorincuil High School, Bureau of Education, Bayomhong, Nueva 
Vizcaya. 

Esguerra, Felix M., B.S.A (Univ. Phil) 

Assistant to Director of E.vtenswn Scrncc, College of Agriculture, University of (hi Philippines, 
Los Banos, Laguna. 

Esttoko, Roman P. 

Assistant in Plant Physiology, College of Agriculture, Ifiiversifg of ttu PhiJi ppines, 

Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Estrada, Alberto A., B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Occupation nnkuoum; residence unknown. 

Frigtllana, Generoso R. 

Teacher, San Carlos Farm School, Bureau of Education, San Carlos, Pangasinan. 


1 College of Taberal Arts. 
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Hernais, Pedro R. 

Teacher, Bureau of Education, 

Hernandez, Basilio, B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Librarian y College of Agriculture, Umversity of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Larehna, Krnedo T., B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Occupation unknown; residence, Santa Rosa, Laguna. 

Magrino, Joan R. 

Teacher, Bureau of Education, Manila,. 

Mauilao, \'enehando P. 

Technical Eniplogce, Philippine Sugar Centrals Agency, Puhipandan, Occidental Negros. 
Mendoza, I'RANrisco M. 

Technical Employee, Isabela Sugar Central, Isabela, Occidental Negros. 

Monceuatk, Benito N. 

Farmer, San Joaquin, Iloilo. 

Novero, Teofilo F. 

Assistant in Agronomy, College of Agriculture, Vnirersity of the Philippines, Ijos Banos, Laguna. 
Padilla, Bonifacio 

Teacher, Central Luzon Agricultural School, Munoz, N ueva Eeij( 

Peltno, Anacleto R. 

Teacher, Manila City Schools, Manila. 

Pena, Daniel B , B.S.A. (Univ. Pliil.) 

Assistant in Animal Husbandry, College of Agriculture, University of On Philippines. 

Los Banos, Laguna. 

PiGUiNG, Rafael M., B S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Assistant in Agronomy, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines. Los Banos, Laguna. 
Ponce, Barilio F. 

Teacher, Bureau of Education, Manila. 

Puloar, German M. 

Teacher, f*angasf,nan Provincial High School, Bureau of Education. Lingayvn, Pangasinan. 
PUxNZALANr, Edilreuto S. 

Assistant in Agronomy, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippine.^. Los Banos, Laguna. 
Rocafort, Antonio L., B.S.A. (Univ. Phil ) 

Assistant in Physics. College of Agriculture, University of tiui Plnlipfnms, Los Banos. Laguna. 
Rodih, Filoteo B., B.S.A. (Univ. Phil.) 

Deceased. 

Roqtte, Damaro C. 

Technical Employee, Calamba Sugar Estate, Canhibang, Laguna. 

Sagun, (Jaramtro B. de, B.S.A. (Umv. Phil.) * 

Occupation unknown, residence unknown 
Sarmiento, Valeriano M. 

Assistant in Plant Pathology, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 

Los Banns. Laguna. 

Serrano, Cirtaco B. 

Assistant in Chemistry, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Soriano, Antonio M. 

Teacher, Pangasinan Provincial High School, Bureau of Education, Lingayen, Pangasinan. 
Telado, Felix S. 

Technical Employee, Department of Agriculture, Sandakan, British North Borneo, Borneo. 
ViADo, Basilio O. 

Teacher, Indang Farm School, Bureau of Education, Indang, Cavite. 

GLASS OF 1923 

Master Farmer 

Cruz, Florentino F. 

See Class of 1016, Bachelor of Agriculture, sujyra. 

FrANCIRCO, CaREGORIO 

See Class of 1917, Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, supra. 

Master of Science 

Africa, Angel A, 

See Class of 1920, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Capinpin, JoRio M. 

See Cluss of 1920, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Collado, Esteban G. 

See Class of 1919, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 
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Gonzalez, Leon G. 

See Class of 1922, Bachelor of Science in Agriculiurct supra. 

Peralta, Fernando L. de 

Sec (9ass of J9J9, Bachelor of Agriculture, sujjra. 

Roldan, Kmjliano F. 

See Class of 11919, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

SuLiT, Victor S. 

See Class of 1919, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Taleon, Alejo T. 

See (Hass of 1921, Bachelor of Science in AgncuUure, supra 

VlLLADOLID, l^EOiJRAf.TAS V. 

See Clas.'i of 1919, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture (Supplementary) 

Abra.iano, Quirico F. 

(^lass of 1922, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Ac; ATI, JCLIAN A. 

See Cla.^s of 1921, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Aqitino, Diomsio i. 

See Class of 1921, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

P>ehnarih». Franc isco H. 

Sec Class of 1921, Bachelor of Agnrulture, su]ira. 

Caray. Ki.ias M 

See (Vr.s'.s* of 1921, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Okndana, Silverio M. 

See Class of 1921, Bachelor of Agriculture, ,^upra 
Estrada, Aijierto A 

See Chiss of 1922, Baclulor <f Agneuliute, supra. 

I)ADrF\i,ZA, 'Fomas I). 

See Class oj 1922, Bacfuloi of Agriculture, supra. 

Go('0, fiORLNZO L. 

S(e (Hass of 1922, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Jimenez, Alejo L . 

Set (Hfi.ss of 1921, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Lasekna, Ernedo T. 

See Class of 1922, Bachelor of Agriculture, x^upra. 

Lontok, (Jkeouuio B. 

See Class of 1920, Bachelor of Agricultinc, supra. 

Manza, Artemio V. 

See Class of 1921, Bachelor of AgncuUure, supra, 

Pena, I)\niel iF 

See Class of 1922, Bachelor of AgncuUure , supra. 

PiGUiNCi, Rafael M. 

Sec (*hi.ss of 1922, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Reyes. Antonio S. 

See Class of 1921, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Reyes, Teodork'o 

See (Hass of 1921, Bachelor of Agriculture, supia. 

RoDIS, i^'lLOTEO B. 

See Class of 1922, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Rodrkjo, I^edro a. 

See Class of 1921, Bachelor of AgriruUure, supra. 

Sagun, Casimiro B. de 

See Class of 1922, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Soliven, Fi^orkncio a. 

See Class of 1921, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Unite, Jit an O. ' 

See Class of 1921, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Ureta, Eligio C. 

See Class of 1921, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 

Antenor-Croz, Gregorio J. 

Technical Employee, Hackada Filomena, Isabela, Occidental Xegros. 
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Aquino, Emilio Cabreza 

FarmeTf Pagmnjan, Laguna. 

Bengson, Arturo 

Studentf College of Law^ University of the Philippines^ Manila. 

Cells, Eugenio D. 

I'eacheTf Bureau of Education, Manila. 

Crisanto, Jos6 

Teacher, Manila North High School, Bureau of Education, Manila. 

Cruz, Segundo Manuel 

Teacher, Rizal Provincial High School, Bureau of Education, Pasig, Rizal. 

Jaojoco, Felipe M. 

Stiidenf, College of Veterinary Science, Unwersity of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
JULIANO, Jos6 B. 

Assistant in Plant Physiology, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 
Los Banos, Laguna. 

Leoncio, Martin O. 

Assistant in Chemistry, College of Liberal Arts, University of the Philippines, Manila. 
Mabbun, Pablo N. 

Assistant in Economics, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Olofernes, Bernabe Agero 

Teacher, Cebu Proiincial High School, Bureau of Education, Cebu, Cebu. 

Opiana, Gil O. 

Assistant in Chemistry, College of Agriculture, University of the PhUippitu s, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Reyes, Josij Chico 

Teacher, Pampanga Provincial High School, Bureau of Education, San Fernando, Pampanga. 
Rowan, Anastasio A. 

Teacher, Guwibal Intermediate School, Bureau of Education, Guimbal, Iloilo. 

Sadorra, Nazario M. 

Teacher, Central Luzon Agricultural School, Bureau of Education, Munoz, Nuera Ecija. 
Talento, Apolinau S. 

Teacher, Bureau of Education, Manila. 

Teuuel, EiJSKBir) Talkon 

Teacher, Iloilo Provincial High School, Bureau of Education, Iloilo, Iloilo. 

Tuaron, Nicario a. 

Technical Employee, ForticUs Ranch, Dalirig, Bukuinon. 

ZAMirco, Cat.ixto T. 

Occupation unknown; residence, Aguilar, Pangasinan. 


Bachelor of Agriculture 

Acuna, Eulogio M. 

Teacher, Indang Farm School, Bureau of Education, Indang, Cavite, 

Carreon, P'elix D. 

Chemist, Btnalbagan Sugar Central, Binalbagan, Occidental Negros. 

Cruz, Uam6n A. 

Student, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Desembrana, Barilio D. 

Student, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Dimaano, Jose L. 

Teacher, Romblon Provincial High School, Bureau of Education, Romblon, Romhion. 
Ferrer, Laureano G. 

Student, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Flores, Geuonimo L. 

OccujHition unknown; residence, Manila. 

Gavahra, Perpetuo a. 

Student, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, Laguna. 
Gordon, Alexander 

Assistant in Rural Engineering, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 
Los Banos, Laguna. 

Lomibao, Patricio 

Occupation unknown; residence unknown. 

Lopez, Enrique 

Farmer, (^dngua, Bulacan. 

Malabanan, Pedro L. 

Farmer, LijHi, Bdiangas. 
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Mam ARIL, Julian A. 

Stvdeni, College of Agriculture^ Univerdty of the Philippines, Los Bafios, Laguna, 

Naci6n, Cipriano C. 

AssisUxnt in Rural Engineering , College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 
Los Banos, Laguna. 

Paulinawan, Seroio B. 

Teacher, Bureau of Education; assignment unknown. 

Paosolinuan, Juan G. 

Occupation unknown; residence, Ban Carlos, Pangasinan. 

Rkvkche, Feliciano R. 

Assistant in Entomology, College of Agriculture, University of the Pkilippmes, 

Los Banos, Laguna. 

Rodricuez, Auuhtin V. 

Teacher, Bureau of Educaium; asstgnment unknown. 

San Jose, Primo C. 

Occvjmiion unknown; lesidence, Cardona, RizaL 
San Juan, Jose Manalac 

Teacher, Central Luzon AgncuUural School, Bureau of Education, Munoz, N ueva Ecija. 
Tknebuo, Magno T. 

Teacher, Bureau of Education; assignment unknown. 

CXASS OF 1924 (Ad interim) 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture (Supplementary) 

Hernandez, Hasilio 

See Class of lUli2, Bachelor of Agriculture, supra. 

Kocafout. Antonio L 

See Class of 19^^, Bachelor of Agricullure, supra. 


{M'HIJSIIEI) (\)NTiUIUrriONS FH(),\J THE ('OLLEGE OF UE 

I: TECHNICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 1909 1918.' 

0) ('OVELAND, E H. The ferns of the Malay- Asia tie region, Part 1. Philippine Journal of 
Science 4C: l-Oh Pi. 1-21. 1909. 

(21 Copeland, E B. New or interesting Philippine ferns, IV Philippini* Journal of Science 
4C: 111-116. 1909. 

tIU ('oPELAND, E. 13. Additions to the Horm‘an fern flora. Plulippiiu* Journal (»t Soern'e 
5C: 283-286. 1910. 

(1) Copeland, F^. H Papuan ferns collected by iht* Revrrend Copland King. F! i!ip{)ine 
Journal of Science (>C; 05-92. 1911 

(5) Copeland, E. B. Bornean lonis collected by (- J Brooks Philipiaiu‘ Journal ot Sriciiee 
6C: 133-144. PI 1-1/,. 1911. 

f(>) Copeland, E B. New or interesting Pluhppine ferns, V Philj[)piii(‘ Journal of S< ienre 
6G; 145-J48. 19H. 

(7) Copeland, E B Cvatheae species novae orientale.'^. Philippine .hairnal ot Sckthi'DC: 
359-36-1. 1911 

fSi Franco, Felix Rice growing in l*ainpanga. Philippine Vgncullurist ai d Inre^tert: 
7-8, 1911. 

(9f Zamora, Jos^i. Lejitocorisa acuta. Philippine Agricult unsi and Forestiu l:S-t) 191 J 
(10) Hoxak, M. The imndan industry in Majayjav Philippiia* Agriculturist and Fmcster 
1 : 11-12. 1911 

ni) Durham, S. B. Some practical advice on horse bn*e(ling in the i^lulipiant's. Philippine 
Agriculturist and Fore.ster 1: 13-14. 1911. 

(12) Copeland, FI. B. M an iok varieties. Philippine .Agriculturist and F'oni.sler t : 22 1911. 

(13i (yQPELAND, E. B. Root crops. Philippine Agriculturist and Forest ei 1: 22 PI 1-6 
1911. 

(14) Copeland, E. B. Taaland agriculture. Philippine Agnculturi.st an<l t'ore.sttu- 1: 21-26, 

1911. 

(15) Navarro, Andreb F. Some local insects of economic importance. Philippine Agricul- 

turist and F'orester 1 : 32-35. PL 1-2. 1911. 


iThe list was prepared by the UoRistrar, College of AKnculture, (IU‘pi»tr»r‘8 Circular No 41, n 11)23' ]a24), 
and contains the technical contributions of the faculty and students of the College jmbiished prior to th«* ^•^tHbhhh• 
xnent, in 1919, of the Experiment rotation. The contributioiis are numbered Hcnallv as reported 
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(16) ViBAR, T. N. The establishmeiif of a vegetable garden. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Foresler 1: 38-39. PL 1. 1911. 

(17) (^jpKLAND, E. B. Caifigin.s. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 1 : 43. PL 1. 1911. 

(18) CoPKLAND, E. B. Physiology of the coconut. Philippine Agriculturist and l'\)rester 

1: 44-50. 1911. 

(19) (’ruz, Mariano Manas. Live stock fanning and soils. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 1: 54-55. 1911. 

(20) K<>x\s, Manukl. The cultivation of coconut. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 

1: 57-00. 1911. 

(21) Copeland, K. B. Abaca. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 1 : 64-73. 1911. 

(22) Ce\ Ai.Los, Felipe O. Hiiraying tests of some common insecticides on farm crojjs. I’hil- 

ippme Agriculturist and Forester 1 : 74-77. 1911. 

(23) Vi BAR, Toribio N. The management of garden soil. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 1 : 79-81. 1911. 

(24) Cevallos, Felipe O. Control of diseases and pests by cultural methods. Philippine 

Agncultunst and Forester 1: 86-88. PI J. 1911. 

(25) Box AS, Manuel. The effect of some stimulants upon rice. Philippine Agricultunst 

and Forester 1 : 89-97 1911. 

(26j ViLLE<jAS, V. Sdkwomi culture. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 1: 119. 1911. 

(27) Franco, Felix. Lumbering in Bataan. Philippine Agri(‘ulturist and Forester 1 : 132-134. 

1911. 

(28) B\(an, Florencio Black popper in Batangas. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 

1: 136. 1911. 

(29) Di’ruam, S. B. Scale of jioirits for Philipjiine pony. Philippine Agriculturi.st and Forester 

1: 138-139. 1911. 

(30) Copeland, E. B., and Hoxas, M. Hie coffee indiLstry in the island of Luzon. Philippine 

Agrieultunst and Forester 1: 145-152. 1911. 

(31) Zamora, Jostii. Fertilizers and tli(‘ growth of rice. Philiiipine AgriciiKurist and Forester 

1: 152-154. 1911. 

(32) Cfa AiiLos, Felipe O. The effect of shade on the environment of the al>aca plant and on 

the plant itself. Phihppim* Agriculturist and Forester 1: 161-167. 1911. 

(33) ViBAR, Toribio N. The influence* of K-P-N em the growth and jiroduction of rnaizi*. 

Phili])pine Agriculturist and Forester 1: 175-187. 1911. 

(34) Bai.'uisi, Alberto. Lihga. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 1 : 187. 1911. 

(35) ( 'opeland, E. B. The genus Thaveria. Philippine Journal of Science 7C: 41-*1(). PL /. 

1912 

(36) Copeland, E. B. The origin and relationships of Tfienitea. Philippine Journal of Seu'nce 

7C: 47-52. PL 1. 1912. 

(37) Copeland, E. B. New or interesting Philippine ferns, VI, Philippine Journal of Science 

7C: 53-58. PL 1-3, 1912. 

(38) Copeland, E. B. New Sarawak ferns. Philippine Journal of Science 7C: 59-66. 1912. 
(39 j (’opeland, E. B, New Papuan ferns. Philippine Journal of S<*ience 7C: 67-68. 1912, 

(40) 1>EMING, Horace G. A glimpse into the chemistry of human nutrition. Philippine 

Agriculturist and Forester 2: 7-11. 1912. 

(41) Navarro, Andres F. The growth of maize on eogon soil. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 2: 11-18. 1912. 

(42) Copeland, E. B. Course in exixirimental plant jihysiology. Phihpjiine Agriculturist- 

and Forester 2: 36-46. 1912. 

(43) Allauey, Vk’ente F. The Philippine chicken. Philijipine Agriculturist and Forester 

2: 49-55. 1912. 

(44) K \\ MiiNDo, Mariano B. The duck and egg business of Pateros. Philippine Agricult iirist 

and Forester 2: 56-59. 1912 

(45) ViBAR, Toribio N. Photosynthesis in Passiflora. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 

2: 63. 1912. 

(46) IUkek, C. F. The pomelo. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 2: 02-63. 1912. 

(47) Ledyard, Edgar M. An economic study of beans. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 

2: 66-85. 1912. 

(48) Villegas, Valente Estrada, Some experiments on the growth of rice in water-culture. 

Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 2: 86-90. 1912. 

(49) Oteyza, M. J. The Forest School nursery and plantation. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 2: 91-97. 1912. 

(50) Baker, C. F. A study of caprification in Ficus nota. Philippine Journal of Science 8C: 

63-84. Fig, 1-4- 1913. 
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(51) Copeland, E. B. Notes on some Javan ferns. Philippine Journal of Science 8C: 139-146. 

PL US. 1913. 

(52) Copeland, E. B. On Phyelitis in Malaya: and the supposed j;enera Diplora and Triphlebia. 

Philippine Journal of Science 8C: 147-156. PI. 1-3. 1913. 

(53) Copeland, E. B. Daily growth movements of Lagerstroeraia. Philippine Journal of 

Science 8C; 287-288. 1913. 

(54) Baker, C. F. Studies in Philippine Jassoidca, I: Some remarkable Tettigonicllidac. 

Philippine Journal of Science 9C: 409-422. Fig. 1-11. 1914. 

(55) CoPETiAND, E. B. New Papuan ferns. Philippine Journal of Science 9C: 1-11. 1914. 

(56) Copeland, E. B. New Sumatran ferns. Philippine Journal of Science 9C; 227-231. 

1914. 

(57) Copeland, E. B. Hawaiian ferns collected by M. TAbbe TT. Faurie. Philippine Journal 

of Science 9C: 435-442. 1914. 

(58) Tirona, Joslf: Paredes. Hybridization of tobacco. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 

3: 1-8. PL 1-4. 1914. 

(59) Bartolome, Vicente Concepcion. The efficiency of leguminous ])lants in increasing 

the nitrogen contimt of the soil. Philipj)ine Agriculturist and Forester 3: 9-14. 1914. 

(60) Baker, C. F. Improvement of papaya. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 3; 15. 

1914. 

(61) Lejano, Antonio Lemon. The value of ipil-ij)il as a soil renovator. Philippine Agri- 

culturist and Forester 3: 17-20. 1914. 

(62) Baker, C. F. Introduction of plant,s in tropical countries. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 3: 21-24. 1914. 

(63) Gonzalez y Sioco, Bienvenido Maria. The changes occurring in the riiKming coconul. 

I’hilippine Agriculturist and Forester 3: 25-31 . 1914. 

(64) CioNZALEZ, Bienvenido M. The macapuno coconut. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Foresicr 3: 31-32. 1914. 

(65) Roxas, Mani?el Luz. Upase in the germinating coconut. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 3: 33-39. 1914. 

(66) Adriano, Alfredo P. Handling and planting of seed cane. Philippine Agriculturist 

and Forester 3: 41-49. 1914. 

(67) Zulaybar, Eiitiqxtio Quejano. Improvement of sesamurn. Philip))inc Agriculturist 

and Forester 3: 51-64. 1914. 

(68) CocELANi), Edwin Bingham. Caution in use of fertilizers. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 3: 64-67. 1914. 

(69) AsuNcidN, Silvestre. Uie influence of fertilizer on the growth and production of sugar 

cane. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 3; 69-72. 1914. 

(70) C'amxls, Jo.s^: S. Cassava. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 3: 75. 1914. 

(71) Qijisumbing, Franc isco, and Ocfemia, Gerardo. Some chemical and bactenologic*al 

effc'cts of clearing land by burning. Philippine Agriculturist and Porester 3: 76-78. 
1914. 

(72) Labayen, Segttndo D. The chemical composition of the Philippine sweet potato. Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist and P'orester 3: 79-80. 1914. 

(73) Mendiola, Nemf.sio B. Composition and uses of banana stems and loaves. Philip])inc 

Agriculturist and P^orester 3; 80. 1914. 

(74) Dac:janay, Jose. Tlie banana fruit. Philippine Agriculturist and P^irester 3: 81-83 1914. 

(75) Qcisi^mbtng, Francisco Arguelles. The cultivated root-producing aroid.s. Philippine 

Agri(‘ulturist and P'orester 3: 85-110. 85-98. 1914. 

(76) Crlsostomo y Salamat, Marcei.o. Cultural notes on upland rice in the Philippines. 

Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 3:111-113. 1914. 

(77) Copeland, Pk B. lOxperiments on the coconlit. I’hilippinc Agriculturist and Forester 

3: 120-126. 1914. 

(78) Mcnos, Apolonio Ramos. Identification and tests of varieties of sweet potato. Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist and P^irester 3: 127-345. 1914. 

(79) Merino, Gonzalo P^lor de Liza, P'ield tests of sweet potatoes. Philippine Agriculturist 

and Forester 3 : 1 46-156. 1914. 

(80) Baker, C. F. A review of some Philippine plant diseases. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 3: 157-164. 1914. 

(81) Mendiola, Nemesio Blanco. Hybridization of corn. Philippine Agriculturist and 

P'orester 3: 165-174. 1914. 

(82) Kundles, John C. Rice judging and study. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 3: 

181-190. 1915. 

(83) QuiftXTMBiNG, P^rancisco a. Camphor in the Philippines. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 3: 190-192. 1915. 
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(84) Camus, Jos6 Sevilla. Field tests of corn. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 3; 

193-204. 1915. 

(85) Burkill, I. H. a report on a collection of living Dioscoreas from the Philippine Islands. 

Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 3: 205-209. PI. 1-2. 1915. 

(86) Deming, Horace G, How to prepare miked fertilizers. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 3: 210-217. Fig. 1-2. 1915. 

(87) Albano, Sotero Flordeliza. The effect of fertilizers and stimulants upon growth and 

production of Carchorus capsularis, Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 3: 218-226. 
1915 

(88) Copeland, Edwin Bingham. Gogo. Philipi)ine Agriculturist and Forester 3; 226. 

1915. 

(89) Rundlbs, John C, A study of Indian corn. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 3: 

228-242. PI. 1. 1915. 

(90) Baker, C. F, Studies in Philippine Jassoidea, II: Philippine Jassoria. Philippine 

Journal of Science lOD: 49-61. Fig. 1-5. 1915. 

(91) Baker, C. F. Studies in Philippine Jassoidea, III: The Stenocotidae of the Philippines. 

Philippine Journal of Science lOD: 189-202. Fig. 1-4. 19^‘». 

(92) Baker, C. F. Notices of certain Philippine Fulgoroidea, one being of economic impor- 

tance. Philipipine Journal of Science lOD: 137-146. PI. Ijfig. 1. 1915 

(93) Baker, C. F. Studies in Philippine Jassoidea, IV: The Idiocerini of the Philippines. 

Philippine Journal of Science lOD: 317-344. Fig. 1-2S. 1915. 

(94) Baker, C. F. Two Amphipoda of Luzon. Philippine Journal of Science lOD: 251-256. 

PL 1-3. 1915 

(95) C'opeland, E. B. Notes on Bornean ferns. Philippine Journal of Science IOC: 145-152. 

PI. 1. 1915. 

(06) Rundles, J. C. Studies in rice. Philippine Journal of S{uen(‘e IOC: 351-378 PI 1-6. 
1915. 

(97) Aurelio, Catalino G. The cost of production of ri(;e by Philippine methods Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist and Forester 4: 29-42. 1915. 

(98) ViLLAMiL, Aniceto. Baiiiboo planting at the College of .Agriculture. Philippine Agricul- 

turist and Forester 4 : 43-44 . 1915. 

(99) Capistrano, Sevkro Medinaceli. Some experiments in pineapple planting. Philijipine 

Agriculturist and Forester 4: 45-50. 1915. 

(100) Sablan y Vito, Eladio. The influence c)f compost covers on the constirvatiou of soil 

moisture. Philippine Agra-ulturisi and ForostiT 4: 51-57 1915 

(101) Uichanco, Leopoldo Banicain. Some tests of tomatoes. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 4: 59-68. 1915. 

(102) I’ANiiANiBAN, Elia.s H. A .study of nitrification m Philippine soils. Philippine Agri- 

culturist and Forest er 4: 81-91. 1915. 

(103) Laba\en, SEGirNDo Diaz. Sugar manufacture at the ( nJainba Sugar Estate. PhiJ- 

ippiiie Agriculturist and Forester 4: 92-98. 1915 

(104) Mikasol y Jison, Jos£. Chemical changes during the ripening of sugar cane J'hil- 

ippinc Agriiailturist and Fore.ster 4: lOJ-108 1915. 

(105) Evaristo, Gaudencio. Study of Philippine carabao. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 4' 123-141. PL 1-5. 1015. 

(100) Miuaflokes, Josi: C. Adaptability of certain Philip])ine jJants to propagation 1)> cut- 
tings and marcottage. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 4: 142-150. /V, 1. 

1915. 

(107) Luistko, Fernando D. Study of native coffee production. Philippine Agriculturist 

and Forester 4: 153-161. PL 1-3. 1915. 

(108) Ghofulpo, Teodorico Gamboa. Cacao and its local diseases, Philippine Agriculturist 

and Forester 4; 162-173. 1915. 

(109) Durham, Sam B. Preliminary results of experiments in hog fc’cdmg at the College of 

Agriculture, Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 4: 173-178. 1915. 

(110) C’/onstantino y San Juan, A griping. A study of cowpea culture with special reference 

to selection in the “New Era“ variety. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 4; 
185-194. 1916. 

(111) CoNSUNji Y Tongco, Gaudencio. A study of the production of plants. Philippine 

Agriculturist and Forester 4; 195-199. 1916. 

(112) Espino, Rafael B. Abaca fiber. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 4; 200-216. 

PL 1-5. 1916. 

(113) Montellano, Pedro Lecaros. A study of the effects of commercial fertilizers on corn. 

Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 4 : 217-230. 1916. 
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(114) Mendiola, Nbmesio B. New asset of the tobacco industry in the Pliilippines. Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist and Forester 4: 69-80. 1915. 

(115) Copeland, E. B. Miscellaneous new ferns. Philippine Journal of Science IIC: 39-42. 

1916. 

(116) Copeland, E. B. The genus Loxogramme. Philippine Journal of Science 1 1C: 43-48. 

PL 1-4. 1916. 

(117) ("opeland, E. B. Natural selection and dispersal of species. Philippine Journal of 

Science llC : 1 47-170. 1910. 

(118) Copeland, E, B. Hawaiian ferns collected by J. F. Hock. Phih])pin(* Journal of Science 

IIC: 171-174. 1916. 

(119) CopET.ATW, E. B. Growth phenomena of Dioscorea. Philippine Journal of Science 

nC: 227-242. 191(). 

(120) l^AdFiRiGAN Y Amaling^n, Domingo B. Thc jirodiiction of cigar wrajiper tobaci^d under 

shade m the Philipiiiiies. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 5: 39-49. 19l(). 

(121) Pai.afoX V DE LA ()uESTA, (lAiDENCio. Fertilizer tests with tobacco varieties on cogon 

soils. Philippirii' Agriculturist and Fore,st<*r 5: 50-59. 1910. 

(122"' CvcFKANtiAN, Alfonso P*. Variability of tobacco in r ulturc on th(‘ (V)llege Farm Phil- 
ippiiK' Agriculturist and Forester 5: 00-04 1915 

(123) Vis'iv V l^Li.s, 'Tomas Chemical changes in tin* ripening coconut. Philippine Agn- 
cuKunst and Forester 4: I09-II5 1915 

(121) Lm‘A 1 {\n ^ Lwo'^a, Amanoo. Growth of legumes as influeneed by liine. Philippine 
Agrjcultiiri.st and Fore-,ter4: 1S1-1S4 J910 

'125) Mi'ndhila, Nlmlmo, ami l^lspiNo, Hapajl Jk Sonu* jihycojnycctous diseas(‘s of culti- 
vated plants m the Phihppinc.s. Philp pme Agriculturist and Forester 5: 0-5-71. 
/V /-2. 1910 

(12t>; ]b\KEK, (' T. Additional notes on Philippine jilant diseiuscs. Philipine Agriculturist 
and J'orcster 5: 73-78 1910 

(127) G\l\n<j, Fuanotsco Gaichalian. Color variation in seed crop of cultivated legumes. 

Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 5: 79- H) I 1910. 

(128j Velez, Blas C. Omifiarative studies of half breed, or “mestizo” and native chickens. 

Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 5: 103-117. IH. 1. 1916 
(129) ViCENCio, Arsenio Santos. A study of mushroom culture in the Philippines. Phil- 
ippine Agriimlturist and Forester 5: 119-128 1910 

(13()j Villamil. Anjceto. Effect of girdling on jiarang and forest trees. Philifipine Agri- 
culturist and Forester 5: 129-139. Fig. I- 4 . 1910. 

(131) liALANiirE Y Kflloda, Cornruo. Fertilization of rice. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 5: H4-158 1910 

(132) Sarmiento, Uoman O. Local growth of rul>ber and gutta fiercha plants. Philippine 

Agriculturist and Forester 5: 159-1(13 19J0 

(133) San Miguel, Luno Antonio Tests and selection of mungo lieans Philij»pino Agri- 

culturist and Forester 5: 104-179 1910. 

(134) OoFEMiA, Gerardo G. Field production of yautias, gabis, and dasheen.s Philippine 

Agriculturist and Forester 5: 223-234. 1910. 

(135) Dacanay, Jo.se (iuERUniN. A(‘climatiza1ion of garden jieas. Philippine Agriculturist 

and Forc.ster 5: 235-248 1910. 

(136) Leon y German, Jose de. Forms of some Philijipino fruits. Philippine Agriculturist 

and Fore.stcr 5 : 251 -283 1910 PL U'i 

{ 137) Constantino y San Juan, M arcelino. A study of the cutlture of cruciferous vegot ables 
in the Philippines. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 5: 287-,302 1917. 

(138) Bacomo, Pantaleon U. Observations on coconut seedlings. Philippine Agriculturist 

and Forester 5; 303-310. 1917. 

(139) Tuason, Dionisio R.. A study of cucurbitaccous vegetables m the Philiiipines. Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist and Forester 5: 315-342. PL 1917. 

(140) Copeland, Edwin Bingham. Diseases and pests of sugar cane in the Philippines. Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist and Forester 5: 343-340. 1917. 

(141) Baker, C. F. Ichneumonoid parasites of the Philippines. 1. llhogadinae (Bra(‘onidae), 

I: Philippine Journal of Science 12D: 281-328. 1917. 

(142) Copeland, E. B. New species and a new genus of Borneo ferns, chiefly fron. tbe Kina- 

balu collections of Mra. Clemens and Mr. Topping. Philippine Journal of Science 
12C: 45-66. 1917. 

(143) Copeland, E. B. The genus Christiopteris. Philippine Journal of Science 12C: 331-330. 

1917, 

(144) Baker, C. F. A Pliilippine Aphrastobracon. Philippine Journal of Science 12D : 213-216. 

1917. 
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(145) Baker, C. F. Ichneumonoid parasites of the Philippines, 11. Rhogadinae (Braco- 

nidae), II. The genus Rhogas. Philippine Journal of Science 12D: 383-422. 1917. 

(146) Mendiola, Nemesio Blanco. A study of Philippine bast libers. Philippine .Agricul- 

turist and Forester 6: 6-38. PL I- 4 . 1917. 

(147) Abadilla, Francisco A. Yautia and gabi tests. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 

6: 45-54. 1917. 

(148) Francisco, Greoorio M. A aeries of crop rotations with and without legumes. Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist and Forester 6: 55-65. 1917. 

(149) ViLLYAR, Paul A. A preliminary study of the Philippine co(!onut-oil industry. Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist and Forester 6: 66-83. PL 1-8. 1917. 

(150) Silayan, Hilarion Silvestre. Culture and fertJlization as affecting the oil content of 

peanuts. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 6; 84-97. 1917. 

(151) Sarao, Felix Bautista. Value of Philippine composts. Philippine Agriculturist and 

Forester 6: 128-134. 1918. 

(152) Gutierrez, Mariano E. Selection of some standard Ilocano and Tagalog lowland rices. 

Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 6: 135-152. PL 1-3. 1918. 

(153) Goco, Arsknio A. Performances of selections of lx»st local upland rices und(*r f(*rtiliza- 

tion . Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 6 : 1 55-167. J 1 8 . 

(154) Pastorfide, Dionisio. A study of onion growing at the College of Agriciilturt'. I’hil- 

ippinc Agriculturist and Forester 6: 168-180. 3918. 

(155) Macasaet, Valentin. Philippine corn culture with spe(‘ial reference to sourr e of seed 

and distancing. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 6: 187-19-1. 1918 

(156) Edrozo, Leon B. A sludy of tobacco worms and methods of control. Philippine Agri- 

culturist and Forester 6: 195-209. 1918. 

(157) Calinoasan, Teokilo Guevarra. Shade for coffee in Laguna . Philip})ine Agriculturist 

and Forester 6: 233-229. 1918. 

(158) Clemente, Leopoldo Sudano. A study of Ilioscorea with starc'h (j(‘t(‘rniinations and 

cooking tests. Philippine Agncullurist and Forester 6: 230-24(). J91S 

(159) Africa, Emilio Macasaet. A minimum Bordeaux application for the control of llemileia. 

Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 6: 251-271. 1918. 

(ICO) Wharton, Laurence D. Tetrarnerc.s fissispina (Diesmg 3860) in Philippim* i‘]iick(‘ns. 
Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 6: 272-273. 1918. 

(161) Layosa y Makalindono, Pedro. Field tests of soy beans. Phihp])ine Agriculturist 

and Forester 6 : 276-29 1 . 19 18. 

(162) Samonte, Cearo 8. Oil yield of different strains of sesanuim as affected by lla* s(‘iison 

of the year and method of culture. Plulipinne Agricultiinst and J'^orestiT 6: 292-299. 
1918. 

(103) Mendoza, Leopoldo Guillerma. The dairy industry in tlie Philifipiucs and it.', po.ssi- 

bilitics. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester (>: 101. 1918. 

(104) Marquez, Francisco D. Cross breeding of corn. Philipjune Agmuilturist and I’r>rester 

6: no. 1018. 

(165) Otanes y Que.sales, Faustino. The bean fly. Philippine Agri(!ulturist and Forester 

7:2-33. PL 1-5. 1918. 

(166) Bautista, Basilic R. The production of grain and stalks liy maize as affected by intcr- 

cropfiing with legumes. ITiilippine Agriculturist and FurestiT 7: 36-43. 1918. 

(167) Cruz, IYorentino F. Exjieriraeiits on the effect of certain Philippine feeds on growth 

and production of eggs and meat bv poultry. Philii>pme Agriculturist and Forester 
7: 44-54. 1918. 

(168) Mendiola, Nemesio B. An inhibitor in rice. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 

7: 65. 1918. 

(169) Bayla, Arsenio M. Hybridization of eggplants. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 

7: 66-71. 1918. 

(170) Bautista, Pantaleon. Experiments on hog feeding with and without pasture. Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist and Forester 7: 72-83. 1918. 

(171) Nogubra y San Agustin, Jose. The hog industry of the Philippines with speiaal atten- 

tion to the provinces around Manila. Philippine Agriculturist and Forester 7 : 84-90. 
1918. 

(172) MiRAftOL Y JisoN, Jose. Spacing experiments with sugar cane. Philippine Agriculturist 

and Forester 7: 127-136. Charts 1-2. 1918. 

(173) Lindayag y Magtika, Caspar. A comparative study of Cantonese and native chickens. 

Philipjnne Agriculturist and Forester 7: 137-148. 1918. 

(174) Romero, Leon M. Elite culture and multipli(‘ation of some standard Ilocano and 

Tagalog lowland rices. Phili]>pinc Agriculturist and Forester 7: 149-153. 1918. 

(175) Copeland, E, B. The ferns of Mount Apo. Leaflets of Philippine Botany 3: 791-851. 

1910. 
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Copeland, E. B. New ferns from Sibuyan. Leaflets of Philippine Botany 4: 1 149-1 152. 

Copeland, E. B. Some ferns of North-Eastern Mindantio. Leaflets of Philionine 
Botany 5: 1679-1684. 1913. ' 

BAKBm, C. F. The lower fungi of the Philippine Islands. A bildiographie list elirono- 
logieally arranged, and with localities and hosts. Leaflets of Philippine I^^otanv 6: 
2065-2167. 19 J 4. * 


Baker, V. F. First suiiplement to the list of the lower fungi of the Philippine Islands. 
Leaflets of Philippine Botany 7: 2417-2529. 1914. 

Gates, Frank C ). The jiionecr vegetation of Tual volcano. PbilipTinie Journal of Sc'ience 
9C: 391-434. P/. /-8’. 1914. 


Gates, Frank C. Swamp vegetation in hot springs areas at T.os Banos, Laguna, P. I. 
Philiiipuie J<jurnal of Science 9C: 495-514. PL Jl-lo. J914. 

Teodoro, Nranor Greoorio. a pn‘liniinarv study of Ifliilijipine banana^. Phil- 
ippine Journal of Scauice* IOC: 379->42i. PL 7-JS. 1915. 

Copeland, Edwin Hinoitam. Keys to the ferns of Borneo. Sara\vak Mnseum Journal 
2, 3: 287-121 1917. 

IbtowN, William II , and Treleask, Sam F. Altcrnato shrinkage and (‘longatam of grow- 
ing steins of (Vstrurn nocturimm. Jflulippmc Journal of Science 8C: 353-360. 1918. 


II: kxperimb:nt station contributions^ 

(1) David, Pedro. The tobacco seed bed. Philippine Agricultural K(*vjew 12, 1. 31-65. 
PL 7-16. 1919. 

{2) QuisrMBiNd V Ar(uu:lle», Eduardo. Studies of Plnlij)pine bananas Philiptane Vgri- 
cultural Hevi(3W 12. 3: 9-73 P/ J-dO. 1919 

(3; Reinktno, Otto A PhvtojJliora f{d)eri Mulb : The cause of coconut laid rot m the 
Philippines. Philippine Journal of Scien(‘e 14: 131-151 PI. I-d 1919 
(1) Peralta V Leano, Fernando de. A .study of the relation of (‘Innate condition> lo the 
veg(‘tative growth and seed production of rice Philippim* Agriculturist 7: 159-179. 

PI 1-4. 1919. 

(5) Mariano y CARriA, Jose. The pn'servation of eggs. Philippine Agricultunsi 7: 

195-229. 1919. 

(6) Fronda, FKANCisiaj M. A study of the elTects of animal and plant proteins in rations for 

laying eggs. Philipjiine Agricultu^^t 7: 236-252. PI. 1. 1919. 

(7) Aluasid, Ezkquiel R. The growth and ('gg production of ducks as affcct(‘(l by Jef'ding rice 

and corn. Philippine Agriculturist 7. 255-266. 1919 

(8) Aldara, Vicente ('. Cultivation and tapping of Ca.stilloa rubber in the Tflnhpj)ines. 

Phihpiane Agriculturist 7 : 274-307. 1919 

(9) UicHANCO, Leocoldo B. The nee bug, LejdocoriMi acuta J'hunbcrg, in the Plulippmcs. 

Philippin(‘ Agricultural Review 14: 87-125 14120. 

(10) Leano y Cla.mot, nuNEDic'ro. Tlie possibilities of chewing toliacco and ()k‘n(lc<l ciga- 

rettes in the Phihjipmes. Philippine .Agriculturist 7: 311-321 1919 

(11) Hernandez, Nemesio M. The cfTect of imtural fertilization on the ])roihiction of (ohaceo. 

Philippine Agriculturist 7:. 308-3J3. 1919. 

(12) Trelease, Sam F., and McLean, Forman T. Mount Makihng as a station for lioitimcal 

research, Philippine Agriculturist 8: 6-16 Frontispiecv, P/. /-5'. 1919 

(13) Baker, Charles Fuller. Co-oix'rative seed exchange Philiiiiane Agiicultuu-t 8: 

19-21. 1919. 

(14) Ashton, Fred W. The resiNareh chemist in the Philippines. Philippine Agriculturist 8: 

22-26. 1919 

(15) McLean, Forman T. Opportunities for re.scan’h in plant iibysiology in the Ifliihppines. 

Philippine Agrieuliurist 8: 27-31. 1919. 

(16) Baker, Charles Fuller. A contribution to Philippine and Malayan t(‘chmcal bibliog- 

raphy: Work fundamental to plant pathology and ei'onornic entomologv Ifliilip- 
pine Agriculturist 8: 32-37. 1919. 

(17) Reinking, Otto A. Host index of diseases of economic plants in tlu' Philippine.'^. Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist 8: 38-54. 1919. 

08) Elatda, Inocencio. A preliminary report on the acclimatization of alfalfa. P1.2ippinc 
Agriculturists: 70-76. PLl. 1919. 

(19) Gonzalez, B. M. Foot and mouth disease at the College of Agrioultuu' Philippine 
Agriculturist 8: 77-78. 1919. 


I ThiH liHt was prcpareii by the H(‘Riatrar, Collcpr of Agriculture*. (RcKHtrar’s Uin uhir \o. 4>J, s 
and contains the technical contrbutions of the faculty ami students of tiu' pubh^hod «)»(€» t>»« ( ■•tublish* 

niont, in 1019, of the ICxperiniere Statton. The oontiihutions aro nuinbeied serially as rf'poiU-d 
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(20) liA^GO, Fraivcusco P. Feeding experinient-s on draft eattle. Philippine AgriculturLsi 8; 

79-91. 1919. 

(21) Maceda, Feux NoroSa. Selection in soy }>eans. Philippine Agriculturist 8: 92-98. 

1919. 

(22j JIeinking, Otto A. Diseases of econofnic plants in southern China. Philippine Agri- 
culturist 8: 109-134. PM-5. 1919. 

(23) Thelease, Sam F. The growth of rice in soil cultures as related to proportions of fcTti- 

Uzer salts. Philippine Journal of Science 16: 003-627. 

(24) MENDToiiA, Nemesio B. Review' of rice investigations in the C'ollege of Agriculture. 

Philippine Agriculturist 8: 145-160. 1919. 

(25 ) Espino, Rafael B. Review' of (‘oconut investigations in the College of Agri<-ulliire. Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist 8: 161-178 1919. 

r26) Roxa.^, Manuel L. Sugar cane investigations m the College of Agriculture. Philippine 
Agrieulturist 8: 179-189 1919 

(27 ’ ( tONZALEZ, B. M. The ge.station of the carabao. Journal of llereditv 10: 37 1-375 Ftf/, 1 , 

1919. 

(28) Rejnkino, Otto A Higher ]hisidioinyect(*s from the Phd'ppines and tlieir hosts 1 
Philiiipine Journal of Scienc(‘ 14. 479-490 1919 

r29) Retnkin(J, Otto A. Higher Ba.‘-idiomycetes from the IMulippines and their host>: 11 
Philippine Journal of Science 15: 167-179 1920 

(30) Kspino, Rafael H Revi(*\v of maize investigations in the College of Agricult iin* Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist 8: 191-197. 1919 

(31) IsiDUo, Rttfino a. Comparative culture of upland and lowland rir e. W'ilh special r<4er- 

ence to cost of production and di.stiibution of inctmio. rhih[)pine Agncultiinsl 8- 
213-233. J920. 

i32' Re'ves, (lAUDENrro M. Storagi* rots caused bv Dijilodia Philipiime Agricult iinst 8. 
235-260. 1920. 

(33) Keinkincj, Otoj A Higher Basidiornyceles tiom ihe Philijipines and their hosts' 111 

Philippine Journal of Science 16: 527-537 1920. 

(34) Vfkii'.a, Angel A. A preliminary survey of the conipai alive co.s1 of different methods 

of harvesting ri(‘e. Philijipine Agriculturist H 277-292 PL t. 1920 

(35) Thelease, Sam F., and Paulino, Pelho The effect on the growth of ric<‘ of the addition 

of ammonium and nitrate salts to soil cultures Philippine \gricultunst 8 293-313 
Fig 1-3. 1920. 

(36) 5A)', Gbuman (1. A studv of photosynthesis of sugar earn*. !9iilip])ine Agri(‘iilturi.st 

8: 269-276. 1920 

(37 ) ]!]si'iNo, Rafael B. A preliminary study of the mineral nutrition of young eotton plants 

Philippine Agriculturist 8: 335-343. 1920. , 

(38; Makiano, Sevkro J. The relation of external clmne ters of eoni to yield. Pluhppine 
Agrieulturi.st 8: 345-358. 1920. 

(39) < JoNZALKz, B. M. Range cattle nuinagement. Phihppiru^ Agriculturist 9: 59-65. 1920. 

(10) 4'kelease, Ham and Jiiuado, Mariano C 3'he growth of nee as related to <-oncen- 

t rations and proportions of fertilizer salts added to vsoil cultures, Philippine Agricul- 
turist 9: 67-86. Ftg. 1-3. 1920. 

(41; Reinkjng, O'rti'o A. Diseases of sugar cane in the Philipjunes Sugar Central and Plant- 
ers News. 1:22-43. 1920. 

(42j Reinking, Otto A. Higher Basidiomycet.es from tht‘ Philippines and their hosts: IV. 
Philippine Journal of Heionee 17 : 363-374. 1920. 

(43) Vjilanuev.v, Leon B. Poinological studv of some Plulii>pinc fruits. Philippine Agri- 

culturist 9: 97-110, PL 1-3. 1920. 

(44) Reinking, Otto A. C'itrus disi^ascs of the Philippines, Houtheni China, Indo-China, 

and Hiam. Philippine Agriculturist 9: J21-180. PI. I-I 4 . 1921. 

(45) Reinking, Otto A. Notes on diseases of economic plants in Indo-China and Siam. Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist 9: 181-184, 1921. 

(46} Reinking, Oti'o A. Notes on coccids and Aleyrodes on various hosts in Indo-China and 
Siam. Philippine Agriculturist 9: 185-186 1921. 

(47) OosECo, Andres. A study of the effects of animal and plant protein feeds on the egg pro- 

duction of ducks. Philippine Agriculturist 9: 197-207. 1921. 

(48) Morada, Emilio K. Comparative tests of thirty-two varieties of com. Philippine Agri- 

culturist 9: 209-217. 1921. 

<49) Rojalbs, Pedro S. Distribution of abaca in Cavite Province as related to soil and climate. 
Philippine Agriculturist 9; 219-232. 1921. 

<50) Woodworth, H. E. A host index of insects injurious to Philippine crops. Philippine 
Agriculturist 10: 9-35. 1921. 
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(51) Dkrbcuo, Antonio. A biological study of copra meal. Philippine Agriculturist 10: 

45-54. Charts 1-8, 1921. 

(52) Caray, Elias M. The chemical composition of copra meal with special reference to the 

nature of its carbohydrates. Philippine Agriculturist 10: 55:68. 1921. 

(53) Roxak, Manuel L., and Manio, Ramon B. Starch from cassava. Philinpinc Airri- 

cultunst 10 : 73-74. 1921. 

(54 ) Roxam, Manuel L., aiid Manio, Ramon B. Industrial alcohol from cassava. Philippine 
Agriculturist 10: 75-84. 1921. 

(55-a) ViBAii, Toribio Variation and correlation of characters among rice varieties with sfjeoial 
reference to breeding. Philippine Agriculturist 10: 93-104. 1921. 

f.55-b) Lizaso, Jttan. Observations on the Philippine horse. Philippine Agrieulturist 10: 135-144. 

(56) Hester, Evett D , and Minano, Geuonjmo M. Tenancy on coconut holdings in tlu* 

municipality of Looc, province of liomblon Philippine Agntaihurist 10: 145-168. 
1921 

(57) Estalilla, Hilarion. The at is moth-borer. Ilctcrographis bengalella. Rag. Abstract 

ni Philippine Agrieulturist 10: 169. 1921. 

;58) Mkmuola, Nemesio B Two year^ of sweet potato breeding PJiilijipim* .Agriculturist 
10: 177-1H9 Fro7(tt.t<]mcv FL 1-,L 1921 

(59) Aldaba, V'lrroiiC 'Hie pollmaiion oi coconut Pliiiippiiu' AgnruHunst 10: 195-267 

Pi 1 1921 

6»6! MI'Mjiola, Nwviksto B. Sugar cane lireedirig in the (’ollege of Agriuiltun' Philippine 
Agricullunsl 10: 211-218 /V. J-U. 1921 

tiil • r\irK, .|r.\N (). ( 'omjKirntive ie.'^t of nee ^‘ed.^^ fiorn the ]>rin(‘ipal und eulms in 

individual plants Phihpyune AgneuUuri.-t 10: 24.3-251 1921 

't;2j Mhin, Pedro L. Vaiielv te.st of cassava b:iM‘d on production Ahsfrorf m I'liilippine 
Agriculturist 10: 255-2.56. B12I 

'63 VIoHADA, JriJAN A. Variety Tests of ujdand rice At/sfract in Philii)p)ne Agriculturist 

10: 256-257. 1921 

■ 61 1 Wij.LE.s, Tolin C» Two serious jilant diseases new to tin* ]6ulippines l^hihppine Agri- 
eultunst 10: 253-251. 1921 

6>5) \ld\ba, Vicente C. The cultivalion of abaca and prejiaration of its fiber in Davao. 

Phili])j)ine Agriculturist 10: 273-283 Fig. J. 1922. 

6<>) Asik'Hae'J, James B. A study of the nonnal variation in frequency of pulse, r<‘sy)iratiori, 
and temperature of the carabao, l^hilippmo Agriculturist 10: 283-288. 1922 

i67) (loco, Louen/o Pedigree selection with Native 5 ellow 1'h‘nt corn. Philippine Agricul- 
turist 10: 289-298. 1922 

(68) Mfadjoei, Ne.mesio B. I'^fTect on banana fruit of y>reniaturc appcaraniT of the inflores- 

cence 19ulippine Agriculturist 10: 29tt-300. PI 1 1922 

(69) Atanaito T. (’ultiiral .study of different vjinelies of tangan-tangaii with 

deferininatiun of oil conti'nt Atn^tnict m IMiihpyane .Agiicultunst 10:363-364 1922. 

(76 a MAniT;\o. Ve.ykh\M' 0 Broadca.sting and drilling uplami rn c by native iiiialiod and by 
inodt‘rn machinery. Abi^ffact m Philippine Agrlcultu^^l 10: 361-305 1922 

(70-b) Espino, Rafael B. Mineial salt requirements of nee Philij^iuiK' Agrieulturist 10: 
313-319. 1922. 

(71 } Woodworth, H. K. A host index of insects injurious to l’hilij>]>ine (tojis* 11 I’lnlipyane 
Agricult iirist 10 : 32 J -329. 1 922 

(72) 1T:RE1U\, E. de Bracianza. vSclerotnmi disease of nev Philippine Agrieulturist 10: 331- 

345. 3922. 

(73) Gonzalez, B. M. Hog cholera at tlie College of Agnculliire. Philqipme Agriculturist 

10: 347-348. 1922. 

(74) Welles, Colin G. Plant diseases found at Trinidad in December 1921. Plulippua* 

Agriculturist 10 : 348-349. 1922 

(75) Revek, Teodorioo P. The effects of fertilizers added to soil on/ he growth of rosellc jilants 

and production of fiber. A 5«fracf m Philijqnne Agriculturist 10:350. 1922. 

(76) Baker, C. F. Additions to Philippine and Malayan technical bibliography. Philippine 

Agriculturist 10 : 363-36G. 1922. 

(77) CendaSa, SiLVERio M. The banana weevil. Philippine Agricult’irist 10; 367-376. 

Pl. 1922. 

(78) Abesamih, Ambrosio P. Effect of time of planting on growth and yield of a lowJand rice 

in Peflaranda, Nueva Eeija,and on the College Farm. Philippine Agriculturist 10: 
381-392, 1922 

(79) Welles, Colin G., and Roldan, Emiliano F. Solanaccoiis wilt in the Philippine Islands. 

Philippine Agriculturist 10: 393-398. Pi. IS. 1922. 

(80) Yap, Sevbro G. The effect of season upon the culture of roselle. Absiraci in Philippine 

Agriculturist 10; 405-406. 1922. 
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(81) Aoati, Julian A. Banana stem and fruit rot. Philippine Agriculturist 16 ; 411-422. 

1922. 

(82) Baybay» Domingo 8. Storage of some root crops and other perishable farm products. 

Philippine Agri(‘ulturist 10 : 423-440. 1922. 

(83) Guevahba, Camilo C. The effects of salts added to the soil in pots upon the growth of 

roselle plant and i)roduetion of fiber. Abstract in Philippine Agrumltunst 10; 443. 

1922. 

(84) Ramos, Florentino. Comparative culture of upland and lowland rice with special refer- 

ence to cost of production and distribution of income. Abstract tn Philippine Agri- 
culturist 10 : 443-444. 1922. 

(85) Roxas, Manuel L. I'he modern conception of nutrition and some of our food problems. 

Philippine Agriculturist 10 : 447-405. 1922. 

(80) Peralta, Fernando de. The (‘Oiitrol of soil moisture by means of auto-irrigators. Phil- 
ippine Agriculturist 10 : 407-477. Fig. 1-3 1922. 

(87) SuMULoNG, Manuel D. The anatomy of a double pig. Philippine Agriculturist 11 : 

3-10. PI PS. 1922. 

(88) Herbert, D, A. Cyanophonc plants of the Makiling region Philippine Agriculturist 

11 ; 11-10. 1922. 

(89) Herbert, D. A. The para.sitisrn of Olax irnbiicara. Philippine Agriculturist 11: 17-18. 

Fig. 1. 1922. 

(90) Mendtola, Nkmesio M., and Magsino, Juan A. Study of bud variation in Codiicum 

vahegatum. Pliilippine Agriculturist 11 ; 19-22. PI. 1-J. 1922 

(91) Reveche, Felicislmo Ramirez. Life history and habits of .some common Phili]}])ino flea 

beetles. Philippine Agriculturist 11 : 29-18. PL l-Jf. 1922. 

(92) Woodworth, H. E. A host index of insects injurious to Phihpi>in(* crop^: I IF. Philip- 

pine Agriculturist 11 : 49-55. 1922 

(93) Koster, L. P., and Ashcraft, J B Annual r^\sume of tlie clini(‘al activities of the (^)l- 

lege of Veterinary Science. Philippine Agriculturist 11 : 57-09. Pl.t. 1922 

(94) Woodworth, H. E. The Philippine cotton boll weevil, l^hihpjmie Agriculturist 11; 

75-81. PL 1. 1922. 

(95) Koster, Louis P. Collar injuries: Their cause and prevention. Philippine Agricul- 

turist, 11 : 83-88. 1922 

(90) McW'noHTER, Frank P. Concerning the sugar cane root parasites, Aegimda iinhcmu. 
Philippine Agriculturist 11 : 89-90 PI. 1. 1922. 

(97) McWhorter, Frank P. 14ie nature of the (irgamsm found in the Fiji Galls of sugar (‘ain^. 

Philippine Agriculturist 11 ; 103-111 PI. Jig. P.t 1922. 

(98) ScHW'AUTZ, Benjamin. Some cestodes from domc'stn* animals in the Philippine Islands 

that are of economic and hygienic imimrtance. t Philippine Agriculturist 11 : 113-110. 
1922. 

(99) Mendiola, Nemksio B. Improvement of thelanzoii (Lansium domesticum Ja(‘k). Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist 11 ; 117-123. PI. 1. 1922. 

(100) Taylor, Edward H. Ilcrpctological fauna of Mount Makiling. Philippine Agricul- 

turist 11 : 127-139. 1922. 

(101 j Villegas, Valente. The tuxicitj^ of ipil-ipil (Daicacna glauca). I'hilippine Agricul- 
turist 11 : 151-152. 1022. 

(102) Herbert, D. A. Anaesthesia in plants. Philippine Agriculturist 11 : 141-149. 1922. 

(103) Tubangui, Marcos A., San Agustin, GnEiionio, and Fronda, Francisco M. Para- 

sitological studies by the use of collodion sacs implanted intrapcritoneally. Phil- 
ippine Agriculturist 11; 153-158. 1922. 

(104) lioA, Manuel A. A method of multiplying two numbers that end in 5. Philippine 

Agriculturist 11 : 159-100. 1922. 

(105) Serrano, Ciriaco B. Prus.sic acid in Phaseolus lunatus and other beans. Philippine 

Agriculturist 11 : 163-175. 1923. 

(106) Herbert, D. A. The gas in the coconut. Philippine Agriculturist 11 : 177-179. 1923. 

(107) Reveche, Feliciano R. A preliminary study on the reproduction and feeding habits 

of permogenys viviparus Peters. Philippine Agriculturist 11 : 181-190. PL 1-8. 

1923. 

(108) Espino, Rafael B. On the germination of coi^onuts. Philippine Agriculturist 11 : 191- 

200. 1923. 

(109) Peralta, F. de^ and Estioko, R. P. A tentative study of the effect of root excretion of 

common paddy weeds upon crop firoduction of lowland rice. Philippine Agricul- 
turist 11 : 205-210. 1923. 

(110) Mendiola, Nemesio B., and Capinpin, J. M. Breeding ornamental hibiscus. Phil- 

ippine Agriculturist 11 : 217-230. PL 1-2. 1923. 
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(111) JULIANO, J. B. Additional cyanophoric plants of the Makiline region. rhiliT)pine Agri- 

culturist 11; 231-232. 1923. 

(112) SUMULONG, Manuel D. A study of the growth of the hoof of native horses. Philippine 

Agriculturist 11; 235-241. 1923. 

(113) TubanCiUI, Marcos A. Parasites of lower animals dangerous to man in the Pliilij)pine 

Islands. Philippine Agriculturist 11; 243-250. 1923. 

(114) Manresa, Miguel. Rules for the purpose of preventing the introduction of communi- 

cable dieseases of animals. Philippine Agriculturist 11; 251-253. 1923. 

(115) Kohter, Louis P. Stable floors. Philippine Agriculturist 11; 2^55-257. 1923. 

(IK)) Capinpin, Josk M. Correlation within pure lines of rice. Philippine Agriculturist 12: 
3-14. 1923 

(117) Cionzalez, Leon G. The smudging of mango trees and its effects. 12: 15-27. 1923. 

(118) liAGUT, (htispuLo O Commercial citrus production in Batangas Province and means 

of improvement. 12: 29-42. 1923. 

(119) Panganiban, Elias H. Rate of decomposition of organic lutTogcn in rir-c p.'iddv .sods. 

12: 53-75. 1923. 

(120) yARMiENTo, Valeriano M. Iiiscct Carriers of Diplodia in storage-rots. 12: 77-91. 

1923. 

(121) McWhorter, Fr.ank P. The mosaic situation 12: 93-95. 1923. 

(122) Herheht, D. A. Note on poi.soiung of fowls by Pas.siflora fertida 12: 9l) 1923. 

(123j Ferrer, L. G., and Espino, R. B. A study of the germination i)f abaca .seeds. 

I’hilippine Agriculturist, 12: 101-109. 1923. 

(I2t ) Espino, K. B , and Ciirz, 8. M. Absorption of complete culture solutions by abaca roots 
with reference to growth of branch roots. Philippine Agncultunst 12: 111-119. 
PI 1. 1923. 

(125) Hernais, P, and Espino, R. B Soil moi.sture rccpiirements of young abar^a [dants. 
PhdippiiK' Agriculturist 12: 121-120. 1923 

(120) E.spiNo, K. B., aiui Viado, H. O. A ])reliminarv study of the salt and fertilizer needs of 
the young abaca jilant Phiiipiiine Agriculturist 12: 127-133 1923 

(127) CiA^AilRA, Perpetttc*, and Espino, H B Foliar tninspiring power of diffi'rcnt varieties 
<»f abaca grown at the Coll(‘ge of Agriculture. Phili})pine Agriculturist 12: 135-140. 
Pig. 1-2. 1923. 

ll2S) Fj.spiNo, K. B., and E.sguerha, Feli.v Comparative .study of filxTs produced )>v sax 
varu ties of abaca w^hen grown in Los Bafios: I. 1‘lulippinc .Agnculturisi 12: 141- 
151. PL U7. 1923. 

(129) Espino, R. B., and Reyes, Jose Chico. Comparative study of fibers jiroduccsl ]»v siv 
varieties of abaca whim grown in Los Banos: 11. Plidippinc Agricultural 12: 153- 
J04. PL P? Fig, 1. 1923. 

(130' Espino, R. B., and Novero, Teopilo. Comparison of forty-seven vanola^s of abaca 
grown under Lo.s Banos conditions. Philipjiine Agriculturist 12: 105-170 J92.3. 

(J31) 8an<uiez, Ani’onio (\ Feeding experiments on draft cattle. 11. Phdipjanc .\gncul- 
tunst 12: 173-179. 1923. 

(132; Ai3RA,TANo, (^uiRK'o F. Kicc Oil cogoii soil with and without treatment. Plulipiane 
Agriculturist 12: lSl-190. 1922. 

(133) Fronda, F. M. a survev of poultry disease.s m Los Banos. Philiiipme Agriculturist 

12: 191-202. 1923, 

(134) Manresa, Miguel. A general survey of the live stock industry in the i)rovin(‘e of Hoin- 

blon, Philippine Agriculturist 12; 211-210. 1923. 

(135) Reinmng, Otto A. Philippine economic plant diseases. Philippine Journal of Science. 

Section A, 13: 165-274. PL 7-2^, Fig. 1918. 

(136) Baker, C. F. The Malayan Machaerotinaj (Cercopidae) Philippine Journal of Siacnce 

15: 67-80. PL PS^ Fig. 1. 1919. 

(137) Baker, C. F. The genus Krisna (Jassidac) Philippine Journal of Science 15: 209-220. 

PL 1919. 

(138) Baker, C. F. Notices of certain Fulgoroidea, II: The genus Trobolophya. Philip- 

pine Journal of Science 15; 301-305. Fig. 7-6*. 1919. 

(139) Mendiola, Nemesio B. Variation and selection witliin cloral lines of Lemma minor. 

Genetics 4: 151-182. 1919. 

(140) Mendiola, Nemesio B. Breeding new sugar cane varieties in the College of Agricul- 

ture. Sugar Central and Planters News: 1: 1-7. J919. 

(141) UlCHANCO, L. B. General facts in the biology of Philippine mound-huildmg termites. 

Pliilippine Journal of Science 15: 59-66. PL P4. 1919. 

(142) UlCHANCO, L. B. \ biological and systematic study of Philiiipine plant galls Philip- 

pine Journal ol Science 14: 527-554. PL 1-15. 1919. 
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(143) Adriano, Felipe T. A volumetric method for the determination of lactose by alkaline 

potassium permanganate. Philippine Journal of Science 17: 213-220. 1920. 

(144) Espino, Rafael B. Some aspects of the salt requirements of youhg rice plants. Phil- 

ippine Journal of Science 16: 445-525. FI. 1, Jig. 1-9. 1920. 

(145) McLean, Forman T., and Lee, H. Atherton. Pressures required to cause stomatal 

infections with the citrus-canker organism. Philippine Journal of Science 20: 309- 
320. Fig. 1-2. 1920. 

(146) Mendiola, Nemesio B. On the evolution of the corn ear. Philippine Agricultural 

Review 13: 112-115. 1920. 

(147) Mendiola, Nemesio B. Ihe improvement of rice by selection. The Philippine Farmer 

6: 77-78. 1920. 

(148) Mendiola, Nemesio B. Improved varietici? of sugar cane for the cane growers. The 

Philipiiine Farmer 6: 63-64. 1920, 

(149) (iuisTTMniNG, Francisco A. Determination of glucose and starch by alkaline potassium 

permanganate method. Philippine Journal of Science 16: 581-601. Fig. 1-6. 1020. 

(150) Santos y Alvarez, Francisco O. A biological study of copra meal. Philippine Jour- 

nal of Science 16: lSl-190. 1020. 

(151) Trelease, Sam F The growth of rice as related to proport i./ns of fertilizers salt added 

to soil (‘ulture.s. Philippine Journal of Science 16: 6t)3-629. Fig. 7-5 1020. 
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THE VITAMIN 13 CONTENT OF SOME PHILIPPINE FRUITS AND 

VEGETABLES^ 

By Euuxjio M Acttna 
INTRODUCTION 

It is fijoiK'rally ix'rogiiizcMl that plants form the best sourn^ of cortain ch<‘tary 
ossoiitials which wo now call the vitamins. In the Philij)pinos, fruits and vege- 
tables abound all the year round and for this reason poo})le arc inclined to think 
that littl(‘ attention need be paid to the problem of procuring diets whi(;h will 
furnish these essentials. '‘This, however, is not invariably the case” (1). In 
spite of the availability of fruits and v<‘getabl(‘S all the year round, deficiency 
diseases have occurred and are occurring finiong the Filipino people. 

At ])resent th(‘ chemistry laboratory in this C'ollege is engaged in a systematic 
study of the nutrition of th(' Filipino people and for this reason “it becomes highly 
desiraldo that vitamin tests be made on the fruits and vegetables which are being 
or may be ('aten by them” (1). 

Probably the first syst(‘matic investigation of the vitamin content of Phil- 
ippin(‘ food mat(‘rials was made by Santos (1) who <let(‘rmin{*d the vitamin B 
content of togi (sprout (m1 niurigo), okra, avocado, mango, sweet potato leaves, 
(luhal (Eugenia jatubolatia L.j, artichokes, bilimbi (Averrhoa carambola L.), banana 
flower bud, and bamboo shoots. He also showed that the vitamin C in fogi is 
(lestroy(‘d in the (ailinary prei)aration. Embrey (2) recently determined the 
{ireseiice of vitamin C in pummelo, cucumb(*r, chico, guava, banana, lanzon, 
cankong (Iponuva repians (L.) Poir) and camote (swa^ei potato) leaves. 

Johns, Finks, and Paul (3) found copra riu^al to be rich in vitamin B and 
somewhat deficient in vitamin A; and Derecho (4) found it to be poor in vitamin 
(\ Recently it has been suggested that copra meal Ix' usihI by the Filipinos as 
sourc(‘ of protean, but in the light of the findings in this laboratory (unpublished) 
we hesitate to recommend that this sugg(‘st.ion be followed. It is thus seen that 
only a very limited number of Philippine fruits and veg(‘tables has been examined 
for their vitamin content. 

It was the object of this investigation to detiTmiiH* th(‘ comparativ(‘ vitamin 
B content of some Philippine fruits and vegetables not y(‘t studied. 

Th(* pres(‘nt work w^as carried out in the College of Agriculture, J^os Banos, 
for a period of about seven months beginning in August, 1923. 

M.VrKHlALS AND METHODS 

Thus far the only method knowm for the determination of the present' of 
vitamin is biol()gi<*al and this is the method used in the pix'sent investigation. 

White rats were used as the experimental animals. They were grouped int-o 
pairs (a male and a female) of about the same age. Each animal was k<*pt in a 
separate cage, but once a week each pair was put tog(*ther for at least five hours 
to enable them to breed. The animals were weigheil onct^ a week. 


iTheeiH presented for graduuUon from the College of Agricuiturr No 
No. 197. Prepared in the Department of Chemistry under the direction of Dr. Manuil L Koxas and Dr t. O. 
Santos. 
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THE FEED 

The experimental diet consisted of a basal ration plus the vegetable or 
fruit as supplement. Water extract of egg yolk was used as control source of 
vitamin B. 

Basal ration. — The basal ration had the following composition: 


Polished rice 69 

(^asein (washed) . 15 

ButU^ fat ... 10 

Salt mixture (McCollum and Davis) (5) 4 

Filter paper 2 


The polished rice was ground fine; the casein was washc'* thoroughly wdth Avater, 
at least five times, and then ground. The filter paper was first macerat(‘(l, thfui 
pressed and dried. In the course of drying the small pieces were separated. 
Butter fat from high quality butter was used. The salt mixture was prepared 
according to McCollum and l^avis) (5): 


Sodium chloride'. 5 00 grams 

Dipotassium phosphate . . . . 12 10 

Primary calcium phosphate-monohydrate .. . 2.56 

Calcium lactate 29 44 “ 

Iron citrate ... 1.00 “ 


Supplements.— The fruits tested for vitamin B were the following; 

Banana, Musa sapientum 
Papaya, Carica papaya 
Paayap, Vigna sinensis 


The fruits were analysed for proximate composition at the Experiment Sta- 
tion Food Laboratory and the results are shown in the following tabulation: 



Moist 

1 

t Fat. 

i 

1 Ash 

j Protein. 1 

Oude 

fil)er. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Paayap. 

89 59 

i 0 :i7 

0 21 

; 3 06 

1 04 

5 13 

Banana . . 

72 14 : 

1 

0 48 

1 

0 84 

1 

1 

0 51 

25 00 

Papaya 1 

87 72 


L Ji 

! 0 23 

2 08 

3 59 


In f)reparing the food mixture*, the required amount of the supplements was 
weighed fresh and then mixed with the basal ration just before feeding. 

Control source of vitamin B. — Yolk of hard boiled egg was macerated with 
from 30 to 00 per cent alcohol, stirred for about twenty minutes and allowed to 
settle. The supernatant liquid was separated and distilled until all the alcohol 
was removed. Then it was evaporated on a water bath to the desired concen- 
tration, that is, when the resulting liquid would hardly flow on inclining the 
container. 

The feed was weighed daily. Unless otherwise specified the animals were 
given boiled water W libitum. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

CONTROL FEEDING 

To determine that the basal ration prepared as described above is really defi- 
cient in vitamin B, a pair (155 $ and 135 B ) was given this ration alone. The 
animals decreased in weight. Then water extract from one-half gram of egg 
yolk was given daily to each animal in addition to the basal ration. The extract 
was diluted with w^ater and the calculated amount of basal ration which a rat 
took daily w^as moistened with it. On this improved ration Rat No. 135 $ recov- 
ered part of its weight; when the supplement was increased to two grams daily 
complete recovery ensued. Rat No. 155 9 on onc-lialf gram supplement showed 
great increase in w^eight; but later decreased and then again increased when the 
suppl(unent was made two grams daily. The animals’ food intake was very 
low with the basal ration alone, but with the supplement their appetite improv- 
ed d(»cidedly. 


TEST FOR VITAMIN B 

Papaya. — Three pairs of rats were given the basal ration plus fresh papaya 
in doses of 10, 20, and 40 grams. These amounts were used following the results 
of preliminar}' trials in which .several pairs were given varying amounts of papaya. 
It was found that 40 grams of this fruit was the largest quantity that a rat would 
take' daily with the basal ration. 

Ki-ciram mpplement . — From August 13 to September 12, Rats 130 $ and 123 9 
wei'f* given i gram papaya as daily supplement. On St'ptember 13 the supple- 
ment was increased to 2 grams; on September 23, to 4 grams; on September 27, 
to 5 gram.‘s;on September 30, to 6 grams; on October 30, to 7} 2 finally 

to 10 grams from Novemlx'r 27 to Februar}" 18. 

On a supplement of 1 gram daily. Rat 130 $ decreased rapidly in weight. It 
reeov(‘r(al gradually when the supplement was su(‘C(\ssively increased to 2, 4, 5, 0, 
and 7^2 gmins. But even when the supplement was increased to 10 grams the 
rat was not able to recover its original weight though it was ke})t on tlu' last 
supphnnentary do.se for 3 months. 

Rat 123 9 , also decreas(*d in wt'ight when given only 1 gram of the fruit a 
day as supplement, but gradually improved when the .suj)])lement was inen^ased 
to 2. 4, 5, 0, and 7}'2 gnuns. When the supplement was increas(‘d to 10 grains 
it gained a little above its initial weight. 

20-gram mippUvicai . — At the beginning of theex])eriment Rats 124 $ and 09 9 
reeeived 4 grams of pai)aya as daily suppleimml . On 8(q:)t('mber 12, this was 
increased to 5 grams; on September 23, to 8 grams; on September 27, to 10 grams; 
on September 30, to 123/2 grams; and on Oedobm* 5, to 15 grams. Finally the 
supplement was increased to 20 gram.s on Novemlxn* 27. This last .suiiplemeii- 
lary dose w^as given until J’Vbruaiy 18. 

Rat 124 $ on the varying amount of supplement mentioned at, first decn'ased 
in weight and then later took on more than its original weight. On the same 
supplementary dose Rat 99 9 also declined at first and t hen lecovered. 

40-gram supplement . — Rats 125 $ and 100 9 were given papaya as supplement 
in varying amounts and on the same dates, but the amounts wi^re twice those 
given to Rats 124 ^ and 99 9 . Both animals increased markedly in weight. 
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Banana. — As in the preceding experiment with papaya, fresh banana was 
used as supplement in varying amounts. It was found that 20 grams of this 
fruit was the maximum an animal would take in addition to the basal ration. So, 
for the 3 pairs that received banana as supplement, the amounts given were 5, 
10, and 20 grams respeclively. 

5 grains as supplement, — From August 13 to September 2, Rats 150 ^ and 
136 9 were each given 1 gram of banana as daily supplement to the basal ration. 
On September 3 the supplement was increased to 4 grams; on September 17, to 
5 grams; and on Septembeu* 27, to l}/2 grams. Finally, on October 9, it was 
reduced to 5 grams. This was given until February 18. 

At first, Rat 150 $ decn'ased in weight, bul when larger dos(\s of banana were 
given there was a corresponding increase in weight of the animal. When the 
dose w’as again reduced to 5 grains there was a sligh decrease in wx*ight, but 
this was recovered later and the rat continued to grow. 

Rat 136 9 also decn^ased in weight at first and then gradually increased 
until the final weight was apfirecaably greater than the original. 

JO grams of banana as supplement, — From the beginning of the experiment 
on August 13, pair 151 5 and 137 9 w%*is given 5 grams of banana as daily supple- 
ment to the basal ration for each animal. On Septembei’ 3 the amount was 
increased to 8 grams; to 10 grams on September 17; to 15 grams on September 27 ; 
and then reduced to 10 grams on October 9. This amount was given daily until 
February 18. 

Rat 151 $ first decreased in weight. When larger doses of banana were 
given the weight showed marked increases. 

Rat 137 9 first increased in weight, then continued decreasing even when 
the amount of banana given was increased. However, after a time th(» animal 
began to gain weight though in a very gradual manner. 

20 grams as supplement, — From August 13 to September 2, Rats 153 $ and 
119 9 each received 10 grams of banana as daily supplement to the basal ration. 
On September 3, 16 grams wore given; 20 grams on September 17; 30 grams 
on September 27; and 20 grams on October 9. 

Rat 153^ decreased in weight until the banana given was increased to 16 
grams on September 16, when it began to take on weight. The increase continued 
as the amount of banana given was increased ; but wdien on October 9 th(? dose 
was reduced from 30 to 20 grams, the animal lost weight, but only for a brief 
period as it afterwards regained the weight lost. 

Rat 119 9 with 10 grams of banana as supplement increased in wxight at 
first, then declined, but took on weight again. When the supplement was in- 
creased to 16 grams, there was practically no growdh, but when the dose w^as 
increased to 20 grams and later to 30 there was an increase in weight. 

Paayap {Vigna sinensis), — The three pairs of rats that were used in this 
experiment previously received different rations. Rats 154 and 1219 were 
given basal ration alone. Rats 129 ^ and 122 9 were getting the bavsal ration plus 
papaya. And Rats 152 ^ and 138 9 were taking the basal ration plus banana. 

The paayap used was the variety most commonly eaten by the i)eople in 
this locality. Care was taken to use only green and tender pods which were cut 
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into small pieces and then boiled. The broth was diluted with a little water and 
given to the animals for drinking. 

Beginning on September 10 these three pairs of rats were given varying 
amounts of paayap as daily supplement to the basal ration. On September 23 
the giving of fixed amounts of daily supplement began. 

o-grain HU'p'plement. — Pair 154 ^ and 121 $ had already declined in weight on 
the basal ration before paayap was given. After three months on the supple- 
mentary doses of paayap both animals weighed more than their initial weight at 
the beginning of the fo(‘ding with basal ration alone. 

10-gram, nuppleinent. — Pair 129^ and 122$ had already declined in weight 
on the basal ration plus insufficient amount of papaj^a as supplement. When 
the papayn- was replaced by paayaj) both rats increased in w(dght over their initial 
weights at the beginning of the experiment. 

20-gram sapplcmcnL — Rats 138^ and 152$ increased greatly in weight 
on this supplementary dose of paayap. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

P\PAYA 

The w<‘(‘kl\' body weights and food intake of the animals are given in Tables 
1 to IV. The l.)ody weights are also represented graphically in Chart I. 

From i\n examination of the chart and also of Table II, it can be seen that 
on a suppl(iin(‘nt,ary d()S(‘ of 10 grams the animals were just able to maintain 
their weights, but whem the papaya supplement was increased to 20 or 40 grams 
the animals greatly increased in widght. This shows that the supplementary 
dos(» of 10 grams is about enough for maintenance and that 20 and, of course, 
40 grams would be sufficient for growth. 

BANANA 

Table III shows that all of the animals had practically the same amount of 
food intake and that whatever difference there was in growth was due to the 
banana supplement. 

On the least supplementary dose of 5 grams daily the animals increased in 
weight over the initial. Similar increases in weight were obtained with 10 and 
20 grams of banana as daily supplementary dose. 

PAAYAP 

The results obtained are similar to those obtained with banana, although 
more pronounced. All of the animals were able to increase their weight above 
that at the beginning of the experiment. 

Compared with the same amount of banana, paayap seems to be a better 
source of vitamin B, for the animals fed this increased in weight faster than the 
animals that were given corresponding amounts of banana. 

As will be noted none of the rats reproduced during the experimental period. 
It is not believed that these animals were really unproductive for the stock from 
which they were taken are still breeding and some of them had reproduced be- 
fore they were used in this work. It is hardly possible to say that this lack of 
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fertility is due to the diet, although it is now known that the substance X (6) is 
necessary to fertility and the production of healthy young.* 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Paayap was found to be a good source of vitamin B. Five grams of the 
boiled fresh paayap were enough to promote normal growth when used as a sup- 
plement to a standard ration deficient in vitamin B. 

2. Banana also contains an appreciable amount of vitamin B. Five grams 
as supplement to the basal ration are not as efficient to promote growth as 
paayap, but 10 grams are sufficient for normal growth. 

3. Papaya, likewise, contains vitamin B but in a smaller amount than 
either the banana or the paayap. Twenty grams of this fruit are needed as 
daily supplement to the basal ration to promote norma’ growth of the rats, 
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?F()t Inrk of hpaco, flio animalh werp kppt in a plarp adjoining an aiuilytiPaJ labr)ratory at t)»p be-ginninR of the 
experiment Hydiogen huiphnlc* gas and acid furnpf, quite often in\aded the room where the rats were kejd It 
W’HH Hotui notJeerl that the rusok w<‘re titi\irig a deteriorating elTeet on the animals an judged from the ragged appear- 
ance of tJie (onifol wlufdi wa^ ie(<*i\ing a complete du't I poii thi-s dn-coverv the aiimiala were traunferred to a 
loom lar tioin l tie cheinKtry budding when the apiiearance of tht rontrol improved m a verj marked wiiv It may 
be poHhibii' that the action of the gaseti and the fumes may have had Bome permunenl effect on the fertility of the 
animals 
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Table I. — Control: Body weight tmd weekly intake of basal diet. 


Feeding period 1922-1923. 

, 135 

155 2 

Body weight. 

Diet. 

Body weight. 

Diet. 

August 13 

gm. 

gm. 

gm.. 

gm. 

— 

— 

160 

— 

August 20 

213 

— 

155 

— 

August 27. 

194 

— 

; 150 

— 

September 3 , 

160 

10 

140 

20 

September 10 . 

136 

20 

118 

10 

September 17 . . 

107x 

10 

112x 

20 

September 24 

123 

40 1 

130 

50 

October 1 . 

129 

57 

150 

84 

0(‘tol'K^r 8 

150 

76 

175 

118 

Octolier 15 . . 

162 

79 

182 

79 

October 22 . . 

167 

79 j 

185 

69 

October 29 . . I 

173 

60 1 

191 

55 

November 5 i 

179 

60 

182 

58 

November 12 . I 

; 175 1 

50 i 

180 

72 

November 19 . . | 

170 1 

50 

176 

! 44 

November 26 . i 

156 i 

57 ' 

I 164 

47 

r)(^c(‘mb(‘r 3 i 

153 

60 

167 

62 

December 10 . i 

159 

1 72 

176 

84 

DecernlxT 17 , | 

1 159 

I 70 

177 

66 

Dec(^mber 24 

; 176 

1 70 

185 

76 

Deeember 31 . ' 

170 

1 82 

180 

78 

January 7 

170 

78 

175 

78 

January 14 

160 

1 74 

172 

72 

January 21 

160 

• 45 

165 

45 

Janiiarv 28 

131v 

i 25 

161y 

55 

February 4 . 

' 175 

1 84 

194 

93 

February 11 

j 2(H 

; 123 

208 

100 

February IS 

221 

' 9t> 

213 

101 


Notf. —Key to iabhs: 

x«(‘xtract of one-lialf gram of egg yolk was given tus s\ippl(*ment. 
y = 0 x 1 raft of two grams of egg yolk was given as supplement. 

V *11x0(1 amount of supplement was given 
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Table II. — Papaya: Body weight and weekly intake of basal diet. 


10 Rram supplement. 20 p^am supplement. 40 gram supplement. 


Feeding penod 

1 130 c? 

123? 

■ 124 c? 

99 ? 

125 (? 

100? 

1922-23. 

1 Body 

1 weight. 

Diet. 1 

C 0; 

Diet. 1 

p. .s 

O p 

CQ Ss 

Diet. ^ 

j Body 

1 weight. 

Diet. 

Body 

weight. 

Diet. 

Body 

weight. 

s 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

j 

gm. 

gm. 

gvi. 

gvi. 

gm. 

1 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

August 13 

215 

— 

195 


1 — 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ — 

August 20 

210 

— 

185 

1 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

August 27 

192 

— 

170 

— 

. __ 

— 

— 

— 

. 

— 

— 

— 

SepU‘,nil>er 3 . . 

180 

20 

143 

10 

183 

20 

177 

i 20 

180 

50 

107 

32 

Septeml>er 10 

104 

30 

134 

25 

178 

30 

104 1 

1 25 

172 

40 

140 

15 

September 17 

155 

35 

128 

30 

162 

! 30 

147 

i 

159 

55 

140 

55 

Septeml)er 24 

103 

58 

147 

70 

170 

i r)4 

157 

1 *'0 

184 

70 

103 

55 

October 1. . 

105 

()5 

103 

80 

170 

.50 

1 172 

1 /o 

190 

SO 1 

1 ISS 

100 

October 8. 

171 

05 

179 

100 

183 

55 

i 175 

’ 90 

205 

70 ! 

i 208 

no 

October 15. 

175 

05 

1S5 

05 

190 

55 

184 ; 

05 

1 214 

70 i 

, 215 

so 

October 22. 

170 

00 

185 

03 

190 : 

02 

1S5 , 

57 

1 225 

77 ! 

225 

75 

October 29 

170 : 

53 

188 

60 

199 i 

00 

191 ; 

.50 

1 231 

75 

238 

03 

November 5. 

171 

47 

191 

47 

197 1 

55 

1S9 1 

50 i 

1 233 

05 i 

251 

70 

November 12 

100 

00 

189 

58 

198 1 

71 

iss ! 

: , 

; 234 

09 j 

232 

; 05 

Novenil>er 19 

109 

50 

192 

50 

204 ! 

57 

I 188 1 

: 13 

234 1 

57 1 

235 

1 

Noveml>er 20 

108v 

57 

lS9v 

55 

201v| 

59 ! 

; 183v 

.50 ! 

222vi 

00 1 

23()v 

1 52 

December 3. 

170 

34 

194 

: 70 

207 

f>0 

193 

45 i 

i 232 1 

70 

225 

55 

December 10 

183 

! 75 

192 1 

1 00 

I 221 

80 

i 189 

49 1 

1 215 1 

93 

229 

55 

December 17. 

191 

72 

198 i 

72 

235 

85 

I 194 

00 1 

! 251 ; 

94 

243 

75 

Decicmber 24. 

199 

80 

208 

09 

242 

74 

1 197 

09 ! 

' 204 ; 

SO 

254 1 

S5 

December 31 

194 

50 

2{K) 

02 

1 235 

09 

I 202 

59 ; 

; 202 1 

75 ' 

250 1 

1 7S 

January 7 

180 

71 

207 

70 

1 231 

78 

201 

09 

i 201 i 

()5 

251 j 

! 01 

January 14 

184 

69 

213 

71 

241 

* 80 

203 

07 

270 

SO 

250 j 

45 

January 21 

184 

69 

205 

05 

242 

89 

200 

05 

207 

S5 

253 ! 

; 70 

January 28 , 

185 

74 

204 

00 

244 

94 

199 

00 

208 

8(> 

249 

i 75 

February 4 . 

194 

73 

207 

65 

247 

85 

201 

55 

277 

Of) ! 

253 

40 

February 11 

190 

75 

207 

70 

255 

75 

205 

00 

278 1 

70 i 

254 

55 

February 18 . 

198 

70 

207 

65 

255 

. 80 

209 

00 1 

280 1 

59 i 

205 i 

05 
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Table III. — Banana: Body weight and weekly intake of basal diet. 


Feeding period 
1922-23. 

5 gram supplement. 

^10 gram supplement. 

20 gram supplement. 

150 c? 

136? 

151c? 

137? 

153 0" 

119? 

Body 

weight. 

Diet. 

Body 

weight. 

Diet. 

Body 

weight 

Diet. 

Body 

weight. 

Diet. 

Body 

weight. 

Diet. 

O <U 

Diet 


gm. 

grn. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gw 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

August J3. 

210 



— 

201 

— 

135 

— 

239 

— 

200 

— 

August 20. 

202 


— 


200 


151 


238 


210 

— 

August 27. . 

194 

— 

— 


185 


156 

— 

215 


205 

— 

September 3. 

ISO 

45 

170 

55 

175 

28 

155 

35 

210 

35 

195 

30 

September 10, 

187 

50 

162 

45 

17S 

48 

152 

40 

217 

50 

195 

45 

September 17. 

190 

80 

159 

20 

185 

65 

150 

35 

231 

75 

199 

65 

Septomln^r 24. 

204 

73 

165 

50 

205 

81 

155 

65 

246 

67 

209 

56 

October 1 . . 

211 

75 

168 

60 

213 

68 

155 

45 

258 

65 

215 

40 

October S ! 

219v 

80 

175v 

60 

219v 

79 

157v 

35 

265v 

60 

219v 

30 

October 15 j 

210 

75 

170 

50 

215 

60 

157 

35 

256 

80 

218 

25 

Otolx'r 22 

212 

67 

177 

t»8 

219 

60 

161 

48 

261 

67 

218 

37 

October 29 I 

221 

GK 

187 

71 

224 

67 

167 

35 

256 

52 

221 

35 

Noveinl)er 5 i 

221 

75 

182 

50 

226 

65 

1C4 

45 

268 

80 

223 

40 

November 12 j 

220 

S7 

186 

64 

223 

69 

16() 

65 

274 

89 

223 

47 

November 19. | 

226 

69 

182 

43 

224 

54 

108 

40 

282 

60 

228 

43 

Novembc‘r 26. 

229 

74 

184 

46 

230 

74 

165 

40 

280 

68 

221 

35 

December 3 

234 

94 

183 

0.) 

243 

82 

163 

45 

283 

81 

228 

60 

December 10 

241 

7S 

190 

65 

2.'! 

80 

173 

45 

300 

85 

237 1 

45 

December 17. 

24S * 

8<S 

: 1S6 

50 

252 

S3 

168 

50 

300 

63 

238 

50 

Dec(‘mb<T 24 

256 

1 71 

' 193 

57 

25S 

8(i 

176 

40 

311 

80 

244 

59 

December 31 

i 243 

1 75 

i 201 

71 

247 

62 

175 

45 

308 

69 

240 

45 

January 7 

238 

i 82 

194 

73 

248 

76 

175 

! 70 

308 

84 

245 

57 

January 14.. 

246 

! 

195 

64 

255 

72 

175 

55 

326 

86 

250 

50 

January 21 

241 

i S4 

188 

60 

246 

75 

170 

45 

318 

65 

240 

50 

January 28 

236 

1 89 

187 

65 

218 

75 

109 

45 

317 

60 

236 : 

55 

February 4. 

245 

1 71 

195 

55 

254 

I 58 

175 

45 

321 

57 

244 

34 

February 11 

249 

: 90 

191 

50 

251 

70 

171 

50 

325 

75 

239 

50 

February IS . . . . 

255 

; so 

191 

50^ 

250 

! 65 

175 


328 

_70^ 

245 

50 


Table IV. -Paayap: Body weight and weekly intake of basal diet. 


I gram supplement 


10 gram supplement 


20 gram supplement. 


Feeding period 

154 (? 

121 ? 

129 0 

122? 

152 c? 

138? 

1922-23. 

o Z 
PG if 


Body 

weight 

Q 



5 'Z 
23 is 

"o 

Q 

-r'i 

c Z 
pq is 

i 

► ^ 

0 0) 
CQ =: 

.tJ 

G 


gm. 

gm 

gm. 

gm 

gm 

gm 

gm 

gm. 

qm 

gm. 

qm. 

gm. 

August 13. 

— 

- — 



20(» 

— 

22;) 


186 

— 

165 


August 20. . 

. — . 

— 

— 

— 

201 

— 

221 


203 

— 

180 

- — 

August 27. . 

175 

— 

198 

— 

195 

— 

2(X) 

— 

195 

— 

175 

_ — 

September 3. 

165 

15 

167 

15 

180 

25 

172 

15 

189 

40 

176 

40 

September 10. . 

156 

35 

143 

10 

163 

25 

159 

1.5 

190 

45 

167 

40 

Septeml^r 17. . 

173 

90 

178 

70 

183 

85 

179 

55 

216 

•so 

176 

65 

September 24. . . . 

20ti 

135 

212 

135 

205 

no 

209 

140 

243 

110 

184 

89 

October 1 . . . . 

212 

92 

228 

115 

214 

75 

215 

95 

260 

116 

184 

70 

Octol)er 8. . . . 

218v 

85 

228v 

95 

223v 

85 1 

215vi 

65 

267v 

100 1 

192v 

65 

October 15 

222 

90 

227 

80 

223 

75 1 

217 ' 

75 

267 

85 1 

194 

75 

( )ctober 22 . . . 

223 

84 

230 

76 

228 1 

84 ! 

225 

86 

281 

84 

198 

71 

Octol)cr 29 

228 

80 

233 

60 

238 ! 

75 

231 i 

so 

288 

82 

201 

60 

November 5 . 

226 

82 

227 

65 

240 ! 

75 

233 i 

70 

290 i 

85 

205 

72 

November 12. 

229 

86 

228 

69 

243 

86 

240 1 

85 

299 

102 

208 i 

76 

Novem^r 19 

229 

77 

232 

70 

246 

72 

245 ! 

77 1 

! 309 

83 

216 1 

62 

Noveml^r 26. 

225 

72 

235 

70 

250 1 

74 j 

240 j 

65 ; 

313 

79 

218 

60 

December 3 

234 

94 

242 

83 1 

250 ! 

80 1 

244 

65 

317 

103 

218 

59 

December 10 

243 

100 

246 

73 

265 , 

90 

246 1 

70 1 

1 334 

105 

228 1 

79 
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= growth on basal diet alone 

growth on basal diet plus vitamin supplement In varying amount 
growth on basal diet plus fixed amount of vitamin supplement 


A DESCRIPTION OF A FOUR-LEGGED CHICK’ 

By Manuel D. Sumulong 
Of the College of Vctenmirij Science 

WITH TWO PLATKS 

While examples of various types of malformations of the extremities in 
mammals, ranjjinp; from total or i)artial lack of nu'inhers to supernumerary limbs 
and (li|2;its, an* on reeonb yet, so far as I am aware, there has not been a east* 
recorded in tlie fowls analogous to the specimen here describ(‘d. The pr(\senee 
of supernumerary legs in fowls, though not an unusual occurnuiee, espia'ially in 
the chickens, is rare enough to make it of some interest, from the anatomical 
point of view at least. 

Th(i specimen that is the subject of the following account was giv(*n to the 
WTiter by Mr. Deogracias Villadolid of the Depaitment of Zoology and Knlomo- 
logy, Cbll(*ge of Agriculture. Judging from the sizt* of th(* animal and character 
of the feathers it must have lived for about thr(‘e \veeks. 

With r(*f(*rene(‘ to the anaiouiical peculiariti(*s this chi(‘k monster closely 
resembles tin* six-l(*gge(l dog described by llorsel(\y (1) and the six“l{*gg(*d rat 
describ(Kl by Conrow^ (2). 

In tlu‘ study of this chick monster the following authors wore consulted: 
Wilder (3j: Tannreuter (*1); Mitchell (5); Mall (bj; Alsop (7); Parker (8); Hargitt 
(9); Lillie (JO); Bailey and Miller (11); Kellicott (12); Mall (13); Chauveau (14); 
and Adami and Mc(/rae (15). 

KXTERNAL CHAR.ACrrERS 

In Plate I tin* right lateral aspect of th<* chick in its actual size after death 
is show'll. This chick pr(‘sent(*d twm extra l(‘gs, otherwdso it appi'ared normal 
both in size and body conformation. TIm* extra legs appeared as if they hung 
directly from the posterior part of the body, but after closer examinatitm of the 
neighlxiring parts it w^as found that th<* 3 ' WTre suspended from the bod}' by means 
of a slender bar of bony structure wdiich was ^parsidy covered with young blathers. 
Both legs were smaller than the corresponding normal l(*gs and both of th(un 
were directed obliquely downward to tlu^ left. The right extra leg wuis derormed 
and very much shorter than the left component. Tlu) right first digit was ab- 
sent; the rest of the digits appeared proportionally normal but showed no indica- 
tion at all that they had ever been used during life. 

After the removal of the feathers closer examination of the perineal region 
(see Plate II, fig. 1) revealed that the slender bar, wdiich measured tw o and a half 
centimeters in length and which was directed obiiipudy downward to the right, 
represented the fused thighs of the supernumerary limbs. The proximal half 
of the anterior surface of the fused thighs wars imitial to perineal r(*gion by a 
fold of integument. At their proximal extremity a somewhat triangular (emi- 
nence could be palpated, which upon dissection proved to be a rudiiueniary 

iExperim«»rii Station contribution No 108. 

.a)3 
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pelvis. The left component of the extra pair of legs formed an angle of about 65 
degrees with the fused thighs, and stretching from its proximal half to the whole 
length of the fused thighs and the eminence was a fold of integument, the 
presence of which undoubtedly made the extension of the leg impossible. 

Two ani were present, the functional and the false. The functional anus 
was pushed toward the right of the median line by the rudimentary pelvis, and 
its opening was twice as wide as that of the false anus. The latter was located 
just at the left side of the base of the eminence, about two thirds of a centimeter 
left of the vertebral axis. It was directed toward the left rather than caudad, 
and on probing, it proved to be unperforated. 

The uropygium was also slightly displaced toward the right, and this slight 
displacement seemed to be due to the pressure exerted by the rudimentary pelvis. 

INTERNAL FEATURES 

Careful and systematic dissection proved that tliis (diick was partly double, 
and the structures most concerned in tlie duplication were the distal part of the 
alimentary tract, the pelvic girdle and the legs; the rest of the structures appeared 
perfectly normal for a single individual.^ The skeletal conditions in the pelvic 
region are illustrated in Plate II, fig. 2. Two pelves were prescujt, the left one 
being th(' smaller and rudimentary. The pubic bones of th(‘ nidimcntaiy pedvis 
and the left sacrum wore absent. The ilia fused dorsally in the median lin() to 
form a single bone, and vcntro4aterally the anterior and posterior parts of their 
lateral border wore fused with the corresponding ischiai l)on(‘. The ischium, on 
the other hand, fused ventrally with its fellow in the median line. At the point 
where the ilial and ischial bones failed to fuse was a slit -like opiming (one on each 
side) through which passed the blood vessels and nerves for th(* supornunicrary 
legs. This opening on either side of the rudimentary pelvis seemed to represent 
the obturator foramen. The arrangement, given above, of the os coxae gave the 
rudimentary pelvis the appearance of a blunt cone having an opening on either 
side. The anterior margin of the right ilium was connected to the ventral surface 
of the caudal vertebrae by means of a short thin ligament, and the anterior por- 
tion of the corresponding ischium projected into the normal pelvic cavity, inter- 
posed between the two branches of the rectum which will be alluded to later. 
The anterior borders of the fused ilium and ischium were continued in front by 
means of an irregularly triangular plate of cartilage which was firmly attached 
to the posterior border of the left pubic and ischial bones of the normal pelvis. 
Bounded in front by the posterior border of the left ilium of the normal pelvis 
and behind by the anterior borders of the fused ilia of the rudimentary pelvis 
was a somewhat elliptical opening through which passed the false anus. 

The femurs of the extra pair of hind limbs were fused along their whole 
extent to form a single bone. These fused femurs were four millimeters shorter 
than either of the normal femurs, being eighteen centimeters in length. They 
were flattened dorsoventrally and their distal extremity was twice as wide as 
the proximal which measured eight millimeters in its broadest part. The charac- 
teristic head and trochanters of the femur were not evident. Superiorly the 
fused femurs articulated with the ventral surface of the apex of the cone-like 
rudimentary pelvis; the joint they formed fell in the category of amphiarthrosis. 
The fused femurs were at right angles with the pelvis. 
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The right tibia was very much deformed and twisted and measured only 
eight millimeters in length in contrast with twenty-five millimeters of its fellow 
on the opposite side. The left tibia was three millimeters shorter than either of 
the normal ones. The right fibula wiis absent. The two tibial bones articulated 
above with the ventral side of the distal extremity of the fused femurs, each form- 
ing an immovable' joint (syndesmosis). The stifle' joints of the supernumerary 
legs were Vxjunel toge'ther by a she^ath e)f fibre)us connective tissue and integument. 

Both the right anel left metatarsal bones were e)f the same length and two 
millimeters she)rter than the normal eme's whicli measureel twenty millime'ters in 
length. The joints they formed with the corresponding tibial bones w(‘re also 
of immovable type. All the bones of the developed digits of the exira feet wore 
apparently normal. 

It is interesting to note that the supernumerary structures described above 
were not provided with well organized muscles; only fibrous connective' tissue 
strands mixed with some muscle fibers could be recognized under the inlegument. 
More muscle fibers wen' found in the bundh's of fibrous connective' tissue that 
strc'tched from the perineal region to the ventral surface of the fused fi'miirs. 
The tendons of the extensor and flexor muscles of the digits were fairly well devel- 
oped and could be easily dis.secb'd in the region of the lower third of th(‘ meta- 
tarsal bones. This absence of well organized muscles in the extra hind legs 
strongly suggests that these legs, besides being non-functional, wx're not under 
the control of the animal during life. 

The digest iv(' tract and the glands associated therewith cephalad of the 
j)oint where the caeca joined the rest of the intestinal tract present(‘d no appre- 
ciable abnormality, ])ut (*audad of the caecal openings th(' rectun) becaiiK' gradually 
<'nlarged, the diameter of its broadest part being three times that of its anterior 
coniK'ction, the ilium. At one and a half centimeters from the junction of the 
caeca and the ilium the dilated rectum bifurcated inb^ two unequal divi'rging 
branche's. Th(' h'ft branch w^as the non-functional and it was only one-half the 
diameter of the right branch. It w^as thrc'e millimeters shortr'r than the right 
or functional branch, the latter being nine millimeters in length. Xeithcr the 
functional nor the non-functional branch presented any appreciable distal en- 
largement to indicate the charac’t eristic cloaca. 

Only the right kidney and testis were present and their ducts emptied into 
the functional branch of the n'ctum; no trace of any duct could be fountl com- 
municating with the non-functional branch. 

The blood supply of the rudimentary pelvis and th(‘ twa) I'xtra legs w^as 
derived from a small artery that arose from the caudal artery. This branch 
of the caudal artery pursued a course tow^ard th(* left and entc'H'd the cone-like 
rudimentary pelvis. On reaching the level of the foramen rt'ferred to alcove it 
became divided into two princijial branclu's, (*ach of w'hi(*h passed through tlie 
foramen on the corresponding side, l^oth l)ranches broke into smaller branches 
which ramified the h'gs. The left lumbosacral pk'xus gave* rise to a small nerve 
which coursed backwai’d along with the branch of the caudal artery an<l became 
distributed in the extra legs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The monster chick here reported falls in the category of duplicate momsters 
and apparently corresponds to the dipygus type of mammalian monsters. Look- 
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ing at the double portion of this chick the right component appears as fully 
developed and normal in position, whereas the left component is very rudimen- 
tary and lies almost wholly to the left of the median line. With the anatomical 
data furnished by this chick it is very difficult to decide definitely whether the 
condition was brought about by the fusion of two originally distinct anlagen or by 
the splitting of the posterior part of a single anlage. However, the fact that the 
supernumerary structures received their blood supply from a branch of the caudal 
artery and their nerve supply from a nerve arising from the left lumbo-sacral 
plexus, and the fact that only the right kidney and testis were present, it seems 
that this is a case of the splitting of the caudal portion of a single anlage. The 
split must have occurred at the time the leg and tail buds were beginning to 
manifest themselves. It is very probable that the split did not occur symme- 
trically, and that probably would account for the absence of the left kidney and 
testis and for the comparatively small size of the left component. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
Plate I 

Fig. 1. — Actual size of chick after death. Showing 1, right; 2, left, supernumerary legs: 3, right, 
and 4, left normal legs. 

Plate II 

Fig. 1 . — Drawing of the hind part of the chick after the removal of feathers to illustrate the rela- 
tion of the supernumerary legs to the body. 1, slender bar of bony structure; 2, triangular 
eminence at the proximal extremity of the bar; 3, fold of integument stretching from the 
proximal half of the left leg to the bar and triangular eminence; 4, functional anus; 5, non- 
functional or false anus; and 6, uropygium. 

Fig. 2. — Drawing of the dorsal aspect of the pelvic region to show the skeletal conditions. 1, left 
rudimentary pelvis; 2, 2', left and right ilia; 3, left ischium of the rudimentary pelvis; 4, 
foramen (obturator); ^ trian^lar plate of cartilage connecting the left ilium and ischium of 
the rudimentary pelvis and the left pubic and ischial bones of the normal pelvis; 6, opening 
through which passed the false anus; 7, fused femurs; 8, right tibia; 9, 9', right and l^t stifle 
joints; 10, 10^ left and right metatarsal bones*. 

Fig. 3.-r-Drawing of the distal part of the intestinal tract showing the duplication of the distal 
part of the rectum. 1, rectum; 2, junction of the caeca and the ilium; 3, 3'^ right and left 
caeca; 4, ilium; 5, left non-functional branch of the rectum; and 6, right functions branch of 
the rectum. 
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ABBTRACrr^ 

An investigation on the profit and loss of the caiiigin culture, CIkrman 
M. PuLCJAK {Thesi\s presented for (fraduati on from the College of Agriculture^ No, 163: 
Ejcpenment Hiation contribution No, 199). — Caiiigin (‘ullure is the most primitive 
method of growing riee in the Philippine Islands. The operation consists of 
elearirifi the ground and making holes in the soil in which the seeds are dropped. 

This investigation was undertaken in 1920-1921 in Tanay, Rizal Province. 
The ess(‘ntial parts of the report are: 

1. The caingin farmers estimate size of farms in t(U*ms of gantas (1.72 kg.) 
of seed j)lanted. 

2. Average yield of rough ri(;e {palay) from one ganta of seed was two 
eavans (one cavan==25 gantas, or 43 kg.). 

3. To handl(‘ one ganta of seed arul its products requires about 03 hours 
of labor. 

4. Caingin (Milture does not pay w<’ll. In the year 1920, 52 per cent, and 
in 1921, SO per c(*nt of 1h(‘ farms incurred losses varying from P().50 to P114.00 
while th(* r(‘st made net profit ranging from P0.31 to P180.00. 

5. Planting minor crops betw'oen the rice growing seasons gav(‘ bett(^r 
nduriivS than growing rice alone. 

Abstract by Thongdee Resanont. 

^ Abstract prepared as part of required tbenie work m Kn^'lisb 101, College of .Agriculture 
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The eleven volumes completed so far form the best 
collection of original investigations on Philippine crops. 

Back numbers are fast going out of print. We still 
have in stock and for sale the following: 

Copies of vo/s. I -VIII sell at 35 centavos each. Copies 
of vol. IX to current volume, 40 centavos each 

Vol. I —1, 2, 6, 8. 9. 

Vol. II -4-6. 

Vol. Ill -3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Vol. IV -1, 2, 3, 5 -6, 7, 8, 9-10. 

Vol. V — Complete 
Vol. VI —Complete 
Vol. VII - -Complete 
Vol. VIII- Complete 
Vol. IX -1-2, 3, 4-5, 8-9. 

Vol. X —2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10. 

Vol. XI —2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

Vol. XII —1 to date. 
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JANUARY, 1924 

January, tho two-faced month, is the period when \\v pause* and look back, 
reflectively and invetitorially, over th(' twelve months just completed, and for- 
ward, hopefully and perha])s adventurously, to the twelvti months just ahead- 
This January stock-taking is a good thing for the individual, the institution, and 
the nation, only we are pi’ont* to iis(^ poor judgment in making valuation of 
the items, the events. Th(‘re the difficulty lies. The (events that loom large in 
1923, time will show to be small. Only the sight of a seer, coupled with the 
wisdom of a sago, could give the evfuits of the year just (‘losed their proper evalua- 
tion. 

It would be a fruitful study to weigh and revise in the light of present knowl- 
edge the annual published lists of notable events in any country for the past one 
hundred, fifty, or even twenty-five years. If, in th(‘ revision, discrimination 
between important and prominent events be mafle the revised lists would be 
practically new ones. 

It is Huxle\^ who comments, in speaking of the unnotcnl (»arly achievements 
of the Royal Society, on the common and persistent error of mistaking the prom- 
inent event for tJie important one. 

No list of outstanding events in the Philippines for 1923 has yet appeared, 
hut it would include tlic usual happenings related to politics and politicians; 
calamities resulting from typhoons; ravages of rinderpest, anthrax, and locusts; 
in<*r(^ase of sugar output, perhaps, but not tlie caus('s — the experimental work, 
the better mills; conventions and parades; promiiKmt, not always important, 
foreign visitors; possibly the opening of new roads, lu're again, the prominent, 
probably, and not the important, because the shorter or less heralded w^ould not 
be included. The negative happenings, that is the important turned-down 
chance, the missed opportunity, would not he listed, of (‘ourse. This is another 
error in our inventories. 

In 2024 or 1974, in all likelihood, none of thes(‘ events will have a place in 
Philippine history. It is reasonably certain that the year will be marked, if 
marked at all, by events not now recognized as worth making a note of. It may 
\ye that a first step or the completion of an invention that cannot get a hearing 
now, but will be of untold benefit to the farmer, the housewife, the sailor or the 
merchant, hence to the nation, will make the year notable. The twelve-month 
may be marked by an investigation, an experiment that will lead to incalculable 
good in crop production. Mendel and his sweet peas were not in the national 
or scientifiic inventories of 1854, and his first contribution to the Society of Natu- 
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ralists of Briinn is referred to as ''now memorable”. Some law, mayhap, that 
stirred no oratorical rumblings, had no space in our newspapers, may give the 
present Philippine Congress a- place in t4ic country's annals while the laws now 
regarded highly will lK^ preserved only in mildewed records. The Filipino 
vaudeville which has sprung into popularity in the past year would hardly find 
a place in our list, yc't the future history of the Philippine stage may give the 
year because of these unfledged efforts a place not incomparable with certain 
years in the evolution of the Englisli stage. 

It is difficult to vSec^ happenings with ev(‘n moderate accuracy when we are 
so near. Our vision is blurred, we magnify the wrong object. And wo are 
stupid, indifferent to what is going on around us unless there is a blare of horns, 
a glare of color to herald popularity, th(*n we too shout "It is great ! It, is won- 
derful!” 

All history of man and of nature teaches us that b(‘ginnings of important 
things are small, obscim^; that growth is cpiiet. Ibit we do not learn. We go 
stumblingl}^ on our way nudging asid(' and too oftc'ii trampling on the important 
because it is unobtrusive. 

In our College? Its events for 1923? The new roads, the new buildings, 
even the new flag staff, the athletic victories, tli(' noted visitors, the meetings — 
these are the prominent events; mv tJiey tin* imi)ortant oik's? Kven Iutc where 
Science holds sway, where Truth is not crushed to (‘arth, wIkmo the god of things 
as they arc is worked for— are important ev(‘nts distinguished from prominent 
ones? 

Some plant of future nation-wide benefit, tnay have* been a,dd(‘d to the (^ollego 
cultures. Laboratory studies, that some day will be esteemed of such impor- 
tance that the y(‘ar 1923 will b(‘ a notable date in Pliilippine history of science 
may have been (*arn(Ml out on th(' ('Campus. Rut 1hes(‘ are not of public rc'cord; 
they are unblazoned. Some student, some faculty immiber may have discovered 
some latent talent of unusual potentiality. W(' may hav(^ our Darwin, our 
Turezaninov, our Pasteur, our Burbank. Some Fili])ino Huxley may one day 
tell of the meeting in 1923, for the first time, of the Los Banos Biological Club. 

If only we could list the important not the ])r()minent events in 1924. 

Emma 8. Yule 
Of the DcjHirtrnent of Engh^h, 



SECOND ADDITION TO PHILIPPINE AND MALAYAN TECHNICAL 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

By Charles Fuller Barer 
Dean, College of AgricuUurc 

The first installment of this bibliography of published contril)utions, based 
wholly or in part on material furnished by C. F. Baker, was published in this 
journal in 1919 (8: 32-37/. Tl»e second installment appeared in the same journal 
in 1922 ( 10 : 3(>3-3b0)^ The present inslalhiifad sliovvs increased activity and 
by many additional iuiiliors^ 

This enterprise--~und('rtaken and carried privatcdy — has now assumed a 
place of first import aiK*(' among exploratory uiiflcatakings and faunal studies in 
Pacific countries. On January 1, 1924, there wme oni* hundred and two of the 
most j)rominent specialists of the world in their various lines busily engaged on 
these matiTials— which hav(‘ rapidly become mon‘ and more compndKUisive in 
character. If work in the field should c(‘ase — which I hope will not occur — the 
studies in numbers ot‘ important lines will not 1)(‘ completed within ten years, 
so abundant have beim some of the materials alnaidy supplied. 

Special acknowdedgements arc dm* the specialists of Central Europe who 
have pushed the w'ork alu'ad with great (‘iH*rgy and activity in spite of the stag- 
gering economic conditi(ms surrounding theju and which in most cases has directly 
aff(‘cted their lives in v('ry serious fashion. Fnder a I’eally terrible handicap 
they have yet carried out a great number of studi(‘s on this material, of the high- 
est possible importance— (he results in soiiu* cas(*s being of monumental value. 
In addition to this, th(*y have themselves procured publication in many cases 
when there w'as little or no public support for it and of1t*n at great p(*rsonal 
sacrifice. 

Out of this fundamental and absolutely n(*c(^ssary W(jrk in Malaya, is now 
coming much that will open up profitable lines of biological inquiry, and much 
that will lead to n*sults of economic importance. 

It is a matter of the profoundest regret that funds can not be found to k(*ep 
the publishing up to dat(‘. The titl(*s list(*d below rei)resent only a part of the 
work actually finished at this time. Most notable works by (h‘bien, Heller, 
Obenberger, Krekich-Strassoldo and many others, still lie in manuscript awaiting 
publication. It has been hoped that enough interest among Americans could 
be aroused in this great undertaking in an insular possession and in one of the 
most interesting and important zoological regions of earth, to attract to it active 
•support in the direction at least of publication. With the inspiring example of 
the Central European specialists before us it seems that we ought to find ways 
at least to give to the world the results of their splendid efforts under great dif- 
ficulties — by comparison almost anything should be i)ossi)de to people in really 
comfortable circumstances. 

i One hundred sixty-five titles in^seven years. 

* Seventy-«ix titles in about four years. 

3 Sixty-two titles in the pfes^nt list, oi three hundred and three in all. 

3U 
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STUDY OF RHIZOCTONIA BLIGHT OF BEANS ^ 

By CiPRiANO C. Nacion 

INTRODITCTION 

In the Philippines, Rhizodonia causes serious diseases of beans {Phaseolus 
spp.) and of many cultivated plants that have a mat forming habit. To a less 
extent the fungus is found on plants of a succulent nature, such as eggplant (Sola- 
rium rnelongena L.), maize (Zea may-^ L.), (*amote [lyomim batatas Poir), sugar 
cane (Saccharum officitiarnm 1j.) and rice {Oryza saliva L.), etc. Grasses growing 
on infected soil are often attacked. Also s(MMllings of succulent plants growing 
in damp habitats if th(\v are crowdiMl. The attack of the fungus is most serious 
during the rainy season, at which time the fi(*lds of beans are often entirely de- 
strojTd. Rhizodonia is sometimes found associated with Pytfnum, a fungus which 
also attacks sc'cdlings and yoxing plants. In certain portions of the College 
fields during the latter part of (he rainy season of 1921, tin* mungos, Phaseolus 
mango Linn., used as a cover crop ])etw(Hm the rows of Avenhoa, were so heavily 
infested with Rhizodonia before the plants reached the flowcning stage that they 
could not attain normal height. The fungus is undoubtedly the most common 
cause of the rotting of tobacco seedlings in the Philippines. 

This Rhizodonia has hitherto not Ix^en studied closely enough for the definite 
determination of its species. 

TIIK DISKASE 

OKOCaiAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION AND ECONOMU' IMPORTANCE 

The distribution of Rhizodonia dis(*as(‘s is world wide. They seem to be 
more siuious in regions when' the climate is ratlno* moist. Temperature appar- 
ently has little effect on the distribution of the disease. 

On the American continents Rhizodonia diseases ai’e widely distributc'd in 
Brazil, United States, Ganada, and some parts of Mexico. In Europe they seem 
to occur coiuimmly from southern France eastward to Bavaria and Hungary and 
southward to the MediB'rranean and from Germany aiul central Francejiorth- 
ward through Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The fungus has been reported 
from Australia, Java, New Zealand, Japan, Imlia, and some parts of Africa. 

Reinking (1) reported Rhizodonia blight of liean from the Philippines in 
1938. 

EXTENT UK l)A\fA(iE IN THE COLLEGE FIEI.DS 

Observation of the damage produced liy th(‘ disease was made on young 
beans used as cover crop and on soy beans planted on the trial beds in the College 
fields. The writer observed that about 40 per cent of the young beans succumb- 
ed to the divsoase. On soy Ix^ans, planted in the trial btals, the loss caused by 
the attack of the fungus on the leaves and pods was about 30 per cent. The 
writer had occasion to observe the ravages of the disease ol seed beds of tobacco 

I Thowa presented for gradual ion from the College of Agiiculturc, No ItiO, Exp^’ninent Staition contribution 

No. 209. 
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and garden plants in the province of Pangasinan ; there the loss due to damping 
off was estimated to be 40 per cent. 

During damp weather the disease sjn’eads with such remarkable rapidity 
that it is likely to become epidemic in character. 

SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE 

IN KARLT STAGES 

There are several modes of infection of the disease. The fungus may gain 
entrance to the plant at the surface of the soil, attacking first the base of the stem 
and then the younger portions of the host. Sometimes in the case of procumbent 
hosts, the growing points and very young leaves become infected when they come 
in contact with the soil. Apparently ants and other animals, water, wind, and 
farm implements serve as carriers of the fungus. Anothc. and fre(|uerit means 
of infection is by diseased parts of plants falling over and touching health}^ plants. 
When infection takes place in this way it generally starts at leaf tips, then spreads 
to the tender stems and even to the more matured stems. Injury of the stems 
or leaves i^ not necessary for infection; the fungus is abl(‘ to penetrate through 
unbroken epidermal structures. In mature plants tlu^ infection is aerial. 

In the case of soil infection, the most common sour(‘e, the first appearance 
of the disease is the discoloring of the stems just abov(' the surface of the soil and 
the permanent wilting of the heaves. 

IN LATE STAGES 

On the decaying stems and leaves of young plants a whitish mass of myce- 
lium is apparent. On such young plants the fungus does not form any sclerotial 
bodies. On older hosts, where the tissues are old and contain lignified scleren- 
chymatous cells, the sclerotial bodies are formed within a short time aftf'-r infec- 
tion. Such hosts, in severe cases, are first covered with a dense whitish mass of 
mycelium. Later, white soft, sclerotial bodies appear on t he surface of the decay- 
ing leaves and stems. These bodies soon turn brown and hard and exhibit dif- 
ferent forms, some rather spherical, some flattened with a diameter of one to 
three millimeters and a length of about six millimet('rs. They drop to the ground 
with the decaying leaves and stems and hibernate in tin; soil from season to season 
without losing their vitality. From these sclerotiu un(l(*r favorable conditions 
the mycelia are produced. 

Shortly after the first appearance of the disease on the host the leaves and 
stems turn brown producing a soft watery mass in which numbers of protozoa 
{Sarcodina and Infusoria) may frequently bc‘ dennonstrated. On the pods of 
beans ulcerations are produced at first; then the entire pods are (^overcnl with th(* 
mycelium of the fungus. When a host is severely infected it almost always dies. 

The complete destruction of the host tissues is due partly to the saprophytic 
action of the Rhizoctonia fungus itself and partly to numerous bacteria that 
work with it. 

CLAUSAL ORGANISM 

METHOD OF ISOLATION 

The fungus was easily isolated by putting sclerotia obtained from the decay- 
ing stems and leaves of the patani (Phaaeolus lunatus L.) on com meal in petri 
dishes incubated for twenty-four hours. From this young mycelial growth of 
the fungus transfers were made into potato agar slants. 
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CULTURAL CHARACTERS OF THE FUNGUS 

The growth of the fungus on different media was studied in the laboratory. 
Observations were made daily for one 'month and then weekly for about two 
months. For purposes of comparison it was found necessary to start all the 
cultures with approximately equal sized sclerotia or bits of mycelium. 

Potato agar, — On May 13, 1922, sclerotia of approximately equal sizes were 
transferred to potato agar slants. In three days, clusters of soft, white, rounded 
sclerotia were seen developing; these turned hard and black after seven days. 
Numerous sclerotia were formed. After twenty days both mycelium and 
medium turned black. 

Growth on oat agar, — On May 13, 1922, transfers wore made to oat agar 
slants. After two days white soft sclerotia began to develop; they turned hard 
and black after seven days. New sclerotia continued to form for twenty days. 
These sclerotia w(Te larger in size than any of those formed in the other media 
used; they were of the same size as those found on the host, patani. After one 
month th(^ fungus filled two thirds of the test tube with a brown feathery mass 
of mycelium. 

Growth on rice agar. — On June 14, 1922, equal sized sclerotia were transferred 
from patani to rice agar slants. After four days young, white soft sclerotia were 
developed in clusters which later on became hard black masses. The myce- 
lium turned brownish after twenty days. 

Growth on potato-glucose agar. — Bits of mycelium of approximately eciual 
size wer(‘ transferred to potato-glucose-agar slants. In three days white soft 
sclerotia w^ere produccul. After tw^enty days numerous hard, black, and some- 
wdiat rounded sclerotia w^(‘re seen. After a month the mycelium and medium 
turned reddish brown. 

Growth 071 sterilized old stems and pods of Phaseolus lunatus. --The growth of 
the fungus on the stems and pods was rapid exhibiting the same characteristics 
as on oat agar slants. The sclerotia were large and rounded but dark brown in 
color like those found on infected hosts in the field. After one month the fungus 
filled two thirds of the test tube wdth a browui feathery mass of mycelium. Nu- 
merous sclerotia were formed. 

Growth on sterilized young pods and stems of Phaseolus lunatus. — On each of 
these media the fungus showed a poor growdh. After four days, scanty, white, 
radially growing mycelia were noted. The raycelia were never dense although 
the individual strands were long, covering almost the entire surfaces of the media. 
Very few sclerotia were developed. After twemty days the mycelia turned 
brown and the media decayed. 

Growth on plam agar. — Although several transfers were made no growth 
was obtained on plain 1 .5 per cent water agar. 

MORVHOLOGV OF THE FUNGUS 

A morphological study of the characteristics of the hyphap and sclerotia 
was made. 

The hyphae of the fungus are extracellular and intracellular. The external 
development of the hyphse is more or less web-like. The color is usually yellmv- 
ish brown but when young they arc practically colorless. Under a four milli- 
meter lens the young hyphae may be seen to be somewhat vacuolate. They 
are septate and the distances between the septae are irregular. Measurements 
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show that the cells of the hyphse are 1 02*200.6 microns X 7.8-9. 2 microns. It was 
found that cells of the young hyphae are short and become longer as they grow old. 
Branches arise on these hyphae at any free end. When young they are inclined 
in the direction of growth of the main hyphae and are constricted at the point 
of union with the main hyphae. As they advance in age the hyphae become 
darker, more uniform and rigid. The branches in the old mycelia are almost at 
right angles to the main axis. 

The hyphae which are intracellular are colorless and this color remains as 
long as there is active growth. They are vacuolate. They exhibit the same 
general characteristics as those of the extracellular hyphse. 

Th(i sclerotia vary in size. The largest noted was 4 millimeters in diameter. 
They are generally flattened and irregular. When young they arc smooth, white 
and soft, and when old they are smooth, black and hard The cells in the scle- 
rotia form a homogeneous structure. 

In young cultures the hyphae are colorless, vacmolate with rather irregular 
sept-ae. They show the same characteristics as those on the host. 

The sclerotia in cultures are similar in appearance and structure to those on 
hosts in the field. 

TAXONOMY 

From the microscopical examination of the mycelium and the sclerotia of 
the organism, it was found that the characters of the hyphae and sclerotia, con- 
form closely to those of Duggar (2) for Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

The measurements of hyphal cells of the fungus given above are very close 
to those of Duggar which are 100-200 nii(*rons X 8-12 microns. 

Morphological and cultural characters indicate that the Phillippine Rhiz- 
octonia is R. solani Kiihn. 

PATHOGENICITY 

With pure cultures of the organism takep from its patani host, inoculation 
experiments were made to determine possible hosts and the effect of the organism 
on them under controlled conditions. In this wurk, a series of experiments were 
carried on in the laboratory of the Department of Plant Pathology. All possible 
precautions were taken to prevent contamination. 

There were three methods of inoculation used: (1) Inoculation through 
slits in stem; (2) inoculation through punctures on leaves; (3) inoculation from 
the soil. 

INOCULATION THROUGH SLITS IN STEM 

Three seedlings each of patani (Phaseolus lunaiua Linn.), rniingo (P. mungo 
Linn.), cowpea {Vigna sinends Linn.), and soy bean {Glycine max (Linn.) Merr.) 
were inoculated in August 9, 1922, with a pure culture of the fungus. The stems 
were sterilized with mercuric chloride (1:1000) and after 10 minutes washed with 
three changes of sterile water. Small slits were made in the stem with a sterile 
sharp-pointed scalpel, and bits of mycelium of the organism used were inserted 
into the slits by means of a sterile platinum needle. Control plants were main- 
tained for each case. The experiment was conducted in a damp chamber. 

The plants inoculated were all infected within two days. This was shown 
by blackening on one side or around the stem at the place where slits were made. 
These black portions were moist, and sticky fluids oozed from the slits. After 
one week the plants fell over; death followed four days later. The plants were 
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reduced to a soft mass covered with whitish mycelium. Later, sclerotial bodies 
were produced which showed definitely that the destroying organism was a Rhiz- 
ocUmiu, The causal organism was re-isolated and was found to be identical 
with the one in the culture. 

INOCULATION THKOUGH PUNCTURES ON LEAVES 

On August 18, 1922, the same varieties of beans were inoculated using three 
healthy seedlings of each. 

Bits of mycelium were placed on punctured and unpunctured leaves. Con- 
trol plants were also maintained. The experiment was carried on in a damp 
chamber. Within two days the plants showed symptoms of blight. The in- 
fected leaves were at first somewhat yellowed in blotches. Then they gradually 
turned black, became moist, and fell to the ground in a soft mass. Both punc- 
tured and unpunctured leaves were infected. Within one week the plants fell 
over in a soft mass and decayed. White masses of rnycelia formed a covering on 
the decaying plants and later on sclerotial bodies were produced which confirmed 
the infection. The control plants were not infected. The fungus was re-isolated. 

INOCULATION PROM THE SOIL 

On August 14, 1922, three sound seedlings each of patani and cowpea were 
planted in sterilized soil and inoculated with the fungus after the seeds were 
plante'd. On August 19, 1922, three sound seedlings each of mungo and soy 
bean were inoculated in the same manner. These seedlings and suitable controls 
were kept in a moist (diamber. 

After five days there w^ere characteristic ulcerations on the stems of the 
seedlings just above the surface of the ground. These ulcerations, which were 
moist and bla(;k, either extended around the stem or were confined to one side. 
Within two days from the first appearance of the disease, the plants, although 
the leaves were not waited, fell over. The attack of the fungus continued until 
the entire plants were reduced to soft shapeless heaps covered with white masses 
of mycelium which eventually produced sclerotial bodies. In some instances 
it was obwserved that seedlings developing on infected soil were destroyed before 
they reached the surface of the soil. Such cases were due to the attack on the 
plumules. The control plants remained healthy. The organism was re-isolated 
and it was found to be identical with the original organism. 

Further inoculation experiments carried on in a damp chamber showed that 
the fungus isolated from patani was able to kill seedlings of Nicotiana tabacuvx 
Linn., ATachis hypogcea Linn., Ipomma batatas Poir., Zea mays Linn., md Cap- 
siciim spp, 

COMPARATIVE PATHOGENICITY OP THE PHILIPPINE RHIZOCTONIA AND It. ROLAN I 

On October 14, 1922, three sound seedlings of potato were inoculated with 
the fungus, and at the same time three other sound seedlings of potato were 
inoculated with a culture of /?. solani Kiihn, obtained from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

After taking precautions to prevent contaminations sclerotial bodies were 
placed upon the leaves and tender portions of the stems. The plants inoculated 
with the Philippine strain were placed side by side in a damp chamber with the 
plants inoculated with R* solani Kiihn. Control plants were maintained in both 
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cases. By October 15, the seedlings were infected. Yellow blotches appeared 
on the leaves and the stems began to rot and turn black gradually. Six days 
after the first appearance of the disease the seedlings fell over and decayed. 
White masses of mycelia were seen on the decaying plants in both cases. The 
raycelia turned brown as they became older. Both organisms similarly attacked 
the hosts and killed them almost at the same time. The control showed no signs 
of infection. 

In the comparative inoculation experiments the Philippine and American 
strains produced identical symptoms of the disease. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The inoculation experiments showed that the Philippine Rhizoctonia readily 
infects succulent plants. The diseased portions produt jd on all the hosts were 
identical in nature. The chief characteristics were moist black spots and sub- 
sequent rotting. 

The results of inoculating the plants through punctured leaves showed that 
the organism was able to cause infection and blight on the leaves of the host 
within one day. The fungus killed the hosts in about the same time. Only one 
general type of disease was produced on all the hosts. 

The results of inoculations through the soil showed the production of the 
characteristic ulcerations on the stems just above the surface of the soil. The 
length of time required to produce the ulceration was less than five days and 
within a short time thereafter the fungus killed the hosts. There were no ap- 
parent variations in the incubation periods of the disease on each of the hosts. 
The seriousness of the disease was the same in all cases. 

Other inoculation experiments showed that the fungus under favorable con- 
ditions may infect not only beans but also many succulent and some woody plants. 
In the case of succulent plants, crowding and damp soil favor the disease. Ants 
or other animals, water, wind, etc., are means of disseminating the fungus. 

Wet soil, damp air, and crowding of seedlings were found to lye favorable 
for the proper and rapid development of the disease. Sunlight will retard the 
growth of the fungus. During rainy days the disease developed rapidly and 
natural field infections were prevalent. 

It was also found that the Philippine strain of the fungus attacks potato in 
the same manner as a known culture of R. mlani Kuhn. It appears that the 
Philippine fungus is R, solani Kiihn. 

CONTROL MEASURES 

From the results given above and observations, several control measures 
may be recommended. 

1. Avoid thick planting and the matting of plants on the ground. 

2. Planting should be done so as to escape the rainy season since the disease 
is severe during the wet months. 

3. Crop rotation should be practiced inasmuch as sclerotial bodies fall to 
the ground and remain alive for a long period. In the crop rotation plants should 
be grown that do not form a mat over the ground. 

4. Avoid planting or germinating seeds on unsterilized soils. 

5. Sanitation should be practiced. 
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SUMMARY 

1. There is apparently only one species of Rhizoctoma found on Phaseolus 
lunatus in the Laguna region. 

2. This fungus kills its hosts within a short time. It attacks all succulent 
plants that have a mat-forming habit. 

3. The fungus is very virulent during the rainy season and will attack any 
crop that forms a mat over the ground. 

4. The types of disease induced are damping off and root or stem rots. 

5. The mycelium and the sclerotia, as well as the general appearance on 
the host and the way it attacks its host, show that the Philippine species of Rhiz- 
ocionia is R. solani Kiihn. 

6. The fungus is readily culturable by the usual laboratory methods. 

7. This fungus is found among th(‘ beans and other plants in the College 
fields. 

8. No perfect stages of the fungus was observed. 
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SOME METHODS FOR PRESERVING MANGOES' 

By Calixto T. Zamuco and Patricio Lomibao 

By residents of this country the mango has long been recognized as the most 
delicious of the Philippine fruits. But its superior qualities are little known 
outside the tropics as it is not exported fresh in any quantity, and little has 
been done in finding out methods for preserving the fruit.* As the mango 
quickly decays, the poor refrigerating facilities at present do not warrant making 
any attempt to export this fruit, fresh. 

The object of the experiments reported in this paper was to find out a good 
method of preserving mango and thus make it available for export. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

The “carabao^' variety of mango, the best grown in the Philippines, was 
used in this work. The fruit was obtained from Pangasinan Province. The 
average size of this mango is about 15 centimeters in length and 8 centimeters in 
diameter. It weighs approximately 200 grams when ripe. Well-matured man- 
goes, with either the cavity or the stigmatic point turning yellow, were picked 
without bruising and allowed to ripen with the least possible disturbance of the 
bloom. 

In the sulphuring and drying processes, drying trays consisting of a wooden 
frame and bamboo floor were used. Each tray was 52 centimeters long, 37 centi- 
meters wide and 5 centimeters deep (inside measurements). The principle of 
construction was similar to that followed by Root (1). The trays were provided 
with cheese cloth covers. The drying fruit was kept as free from dust and insects 
as possible. Besides contaminating the fruit, the insects may deposit eggs the 
larvae of which when they hatch ruin the preserved product. Enough ventila- 
tion was provided for constant removal of the moisture given off by the contents 
of each tray (2). 

A sulphuring box 53 centimeters long, 38 centimeters wide, and 1 meter high 
was made from a packing box. It was so constructed that a space 20 (;entiineters 
high was left for a sulphuring stove. The trays were fitted into the box and 
rested upon cleats fastened to the sides of the box, the distance between the 
cleats being one centimeter more than the depth of each tray. Several holes 
were made in the top of the box for the escape of the sulphur fumes. 

A copra drier was utilized for dehydrating the fruit at an average tempera- 
ture of 67® C. 

A hand sealer was used for sealing the cans. 

The materials used in preserving the fruit were flowers of sulphur for sulphur- 
ing and refined sugar for making syrup. For dividing or slicing the mangoes, a 

I Part of theiia presented for graduation from the Collego of Agriculture, No lrt4 ; Experiment StaUon contri- 
bution, No. 210. Prepared in the Department of Chemistry. Experiments under direction of Assistant Pro- 
feesor Kenward. Extracts from thesis made and arranged by Dr. F. 0. Santos. 

t Samples of dried mangoes sent by the Tropical Food Products Corporation, Baiiang, La Union, to different 
places in the United States and exhibited twice (1922 and 1923) at the Philippine Carnival, Manila, received favor- 
able comment as to their superior Qualities. Considerable quantities of canned mangoes are being put on the- 
Manila market by the Philipi^ne Fruit and Packing Company of Orion, Bataan, with a fair degree of success 
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silver plated knife was used as a steel knife discolors the fruit. The equipment 
also included a thermometer, shellaced tin cans, preserving kettles, waxed paper 
bags, and waxed boxes. 


METHODS OF PRESERVING 

PREPARATION OF FRUIT 

The mangoes were carefully picked and kept in an inclined position and as 
close as possible to each other in a clean warm room. In placing the fruit the 
stigmatic point was upward and the cavity downward so as to allow the sticky 
juice to ooze out without coming in contact with the fmit. 

When the mangoes were yellow and fairly hard, they were considered prop- 
erly ripened for canning and dehydrating. 

Before weighing and labelling, the fruit was cleaned then classified as to 
size, degree of ripeness, and freedom from disease. The selected mangoes peeled 
or unpeeled were cut into halves or quarters and the seeds taken out. They 
were then dipped at once in a two per cent salt solution for the purpose of 
preserving the color as well as improving the flavor of the fruit. 

Immediately on taking the fruit from the salt solution, it was placed on 
trays for sulphuring or drying or into the preserving syrup for canning.^ 

SUN DHYIN(3 

Without sulphuring , — The first set consisted of peeled and unpeeled mangoes 
divided into halves and quarters, dried in the sun in separate trays (covered with 
cheese cloth and placed on an elevated bamboo floor. Solar driers may be used 
instead of trays to effect more rapid evaporation (2). 

The second set was similar to the first except that the trays were placjed on 
the sod. 

The third set was dried on a cement floor. 

In all cases of sun drying, shelters were provided at night to protect the dry- 
ing fruit from rain or dew. 

Sulphuring followed by sun drying , — Caldwell (2j claims that as soon as the 
flesh of the fruit is exposed to the air, chemical changes in the tissues begin. 
Some of these changes produce darkening and discoloration of the tissues; others 
break down the pigments present causing the fading of the characteristic colors 
and the natural flavor is lost at the same. Many lower organisms always present in 
the air and upon foodstuffs, such as bacteria and molds which produce rapid decom- 
position, arc certain to begin growth either on the surface of, or inside, the material. 
These chemical changes and actions of organisms can be checked by raising the 
temperature of materials from 175® to 185®F. But it is not possible to do this 
without causing injury to the flesh of the fruit. The rapid heating at this tem- 
perature in dry air of freshly cut succulent fruit or vegetables causes the bursting 
of the cell membranes by expansion of their contents and permits the dripping 
of water which carries with it dissolved sugar, salts, and flavoring substances 
thus affeciing both the palatability and the food value of the product. Conse- 
quently only moderate temperature can be employed. Unfortunately, practi- 
•cally all the changes under discussion are not only allowed to continue but arc 
also hastened when the temperature of the fresh water-filled material is raised 


«l>ryii)K a technical term for sun drying; evaporating, for drying fruits by artificial heat (3). 
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to the limit beyond which bursting and dripping will occur. To arrest these 
changes and to preserve the natural color and flavor of the fruit, it is necessary 
to resort either to blanching or sulphuring. For these reasons, the following sets 
of experiments were undertaken. 

The fourth set was divided into four classes: (a) the mango halves unpeeled; 
(b) the mango quarters unpeeled; (c) the mango halves peeled; and (d) the mango 
quarters peeled. All of these classes were sulphured for twenty-four hours and 
then sun dried on a bamboo floor. 

The fifth set consisted of peeled mangoes quartered, sulphured for two hours 
before sun drying. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth sets were also peeled and quartered and sul- 
phured for one and one-half hours, one hour, and one-half hour, respectively 
before sun drying. 


DltYlNQ BY ARTIFICIAL HEAT 

The following sets of experiments were conducted to determine: (a) whether 
a better quality of fruit could be obtained; (b) whether the period of dehydration 
would be less than that of sun drying by using artificial heat and working inde- 
pendently of weather conditions; (c) whether the mango could be dehydrated 
successfully witliout sulphuring. 

The t(‘nth s(‘t of peek'd and (quartered mango(\s was dehydrat'd without 
sulphuring. 

The ek^venth set was sulphured for one hour and then evaporated. 

The twelfth set was sulphured for one-half hour and tlien evaporated. 

In drying and evaporating, the fruit was turned occasionally to prev('nt its 
scorching and sticking to the bottom of the trays and to insure uniform drying. 
Experience alone enables one to determine the right intervals Ix'twei'ii turnings 
(3). In this work the drying mangoes were turned every two hours in the begin- 
ning of the operation and more frequc'iitly towards the end. 

To be able to recognize when the fruit is properly dried is also a matter of 
experience. A good practical tost is to take a handful of slices, press them togeth- 
er firmly into a ball, if ''springy^' enough to separate at- once upon being re- 
leased from the hand the fruit is sufficiently dry. Another test is when no free 
juic(' is visible when freshly cut sections of the dried inat('rials are pressed hard (3) 


TREATMENT AFTER DRYING 

All mangoes sun dried or dried by artificial heat were allowed to sweat in 
a warm dark rooin.^ They were placed in the trays properly serejeiicd with 
cheese cloth. Every day or two the dried materials were stirred thoroughly 
until the moisture content of the entire mass became uniform and th(^ fruit neither 
absorbed nor gave off measurable quantities of moisture. The aim here was to 
equalize the moisture content of every piece of dried mango, because no matter 
how much care was exercised in drying, some portions contained too much mois- 
ture for storage, while others seemed too dry. 

After curing, each set of mangoes was placed separately in waxed paper 
bags properly labelled and sealed with paraffin. The bags were then packed in 
tins, lined with layers of paraffin paper, each la,yer being so placed t hat the join- 


4 CaldweU claims that light destroys the color of the fruit (2). 
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ings of the preceding layer were broken. The upper edges of the paper were left 
long enough to be folded over the top when the tin was filled with mangoes. The 
tins were wrapped with waxed paper and sealed with paraffin. 

CANNING 

It is claimed that the original form, flavor, color and texture of fruit are 
retained to a greater degree by canning than by any other means of preservation 
(4). To determine which was the best, three different syrups were used in 
canning the mangoes: (a) thin; (b) medium; and (c) thick syrup. 

Thin syrup , — The thin syrup consisted of one part water to one part sugar 
by volume. This mixture was heated to the boiling point. The fruit was then 
dropped into the syrup and boiled for five minutes. This open kettle cooking 
reduced the volume and seemed to toughen the tender fibers of the fruit. Shel- 
lac lined cans were filled and sealed with a hand sealer, iiicn stored. 

Medium syrup , — The medium syrup consisted of three parts sugar to two 
parts water by volume, heated until the boiling point was reached. This mixture 
was boiled for five minutes before dropping in the halved mangoes. The 
cooking, canning, and storing were the same as with the thin syrup. 

Thick syrup , — The thick syrup was prepared by mixing two parts of sugar 
with one part water by volume, healed gradually until the boiling point was 
reached. This mixture was allowed to boil for ten minutes before the halved 
mangoes were dropped into it. Then the fruit was cooked for ten minutes in 
this syrup. 

RESULTS 

Before packing and for six months thereafter, the dried fruit was closely 
observed for appearance, attractiveness, etc.; and tasted for flavor and palata- 
bility. The color, flavor and other qualities of the fruit were noted when each 
can was opened. These observations together with the essential points in manip- 
ulation follow. 

SUN DRIED 

Set No, la . — Unpeeled mango halves dried with trays on bamboo floor. 
This group was dried for 58 hours at an average weather condition® of 5/12 sunny, 
2/12 cloudy, and 5/12 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted to 74®. 
The dried product was black in color due to molds and was unfit for food. 

Set No. lb . — Unpeeled mango quarters dried with trays on bamboo floor. 
This group was dried for 56 hours at an average weather condition of 5/12 sunny, 
2/12 cloudy, and 5/12 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted to 81. 
The dried product was the same as Set No. la. 

Set No. Ic , — Peeled mango halves dried with trays on bamboo floor. This 
group was dried for 49 hours at an average weather condition of 3/4 sunny, 2/6 
cloudy, and 1/6 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted to 85. The 
dried product was light to dark brown in color, attacked by molds, and unfit for 
food. 

Set No, Id . — Peeled mango quarters dried on bamboo floor. This group was 
duedfor48hoursatanaverage weather condition of 3/6 sunny, 2/6 cloudy, and 
1/6 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted to 90. The dried product 
was brown in color, attacked by molds, and quite unfit for food. 

6 Wind condition was not included because it was practically the same throughout the drying expariaseBts. 
f Materials lost, include the rind, fibrous seeds, and the MKMsture evaporated. 
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Set, No, 2,a — Unpeeled mango halves dried with trays on sod. This group 
was dried for 65 hours at an average weather condition of 3/6 sunny, 2/6 cloudy, 
and 1/6 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted to 89. The dried 
product was black in color, badly infested by molds, and unfit for food. 

Set No, 2b, — Unpeeled mango quarters dried with trays on sod. This group 
was dried for 63 hours at an average weather condition of 3/6 sunny, 2/6 cloudy, 
and 1/6 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted to 87. The dried 
product was black in color, attacked by molds, and unfit for food. 

Set No, 2c, — Peeled mango halves dried with trays on sod. This group 
was dried for 64 hours at an average weather condition of 3/6 sunny, 2/6 cloudy, 
and 1/6 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted to 90. The dried 
product was black in color, attacked by molds, and unfit for food. 

Set No, 2d, — Peeled mango quarters dried with trays on sod. This group 
was dried for 62 hours at an average weather condition of 3/6 sunny, 2/6 cloudy, 
and 1/6 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted to 91. The dried 
product was dark brown in color, attacked by molds, and unfit for food. 

Set No, 3a. — Unpeelod mango halves dried with trays on cement floor. This 
group was dried for 44 hours at an average weather condition of 1/3 sunny, 1/3 
cloudj'', and 1/3 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted to 83. The 
dried fruit was dark brow^ri in color, attacked by molds, and unfit for food. 

Set No. 3b, — Unpeeled mango quarters dried with trays on cement floor. 
This group was dried for 42 hours at an average weather condition of 1/3 sunny, 
1/3 cloudy, and 1/3 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted to 90. 
The dried product was similar in color to Set No. 3a. 

Set No. 3c. — Peeled mango halves dried wdth trays on cement floor. This 
group was dried for 42 hours at an average weather condition of 1/3 sunny, 1/3 
cloudy, and 1/3 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted to 92. The 
dried product was light brown in color, considerably infested by molds, edible 
but quite sour. 

Set, No. 3d. — Peided mango quarters dried with trays on cement floor. Thi.s 
group W’as dried for 41 hours at an average weather condition of 1/3 sunny, 1/3 
cloudy, and 1/3 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted to 92. The 
dried product was similar in color to Set No. 3a. 

SULPHURED^ AND THEN SUN DRIED 

Set No. 4a.— Unpeeled mango halves, sulphured for 24 hours and dried with 
trays on bamboo floor. This group was dried for 44 hours at an average weather 
condition of 3/6 sunny, 2/6 cloudy, and 1/6 rainy. The percentage of material 
lost amounted to 74. The dried product was bright yellow in color, fresh, ad- 
hered well to the rind which rolled up, but was of questionable food value due to 
sulphur dioxide. 

Set No. 4b - — Unpeeled mango quarters, sulphured for 24 hours and dried as 
Group No. 4a. This group was dried for 43 hours at an average weather condi- 
tion of 3/6 sunny, 2/6 cloudy, and 1/6 rainy. The percentage materials lo.st 
amounted to 79. The dried mangoes were similar to Set No. 4a. 

Set No. 4c- — Peeled mango halves, sulphured for 24 hours, and dried as Set 
No. 4b. This group was dried for 41 hours at an average weather condition of 


r For every 5.Q5 of Umh mango, X gram of eulpliur wae used. 
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3/6 sunny, 2/6 cloudy, and 1/6 rainy. The percentage of material lost amount- 
ed to 85. The dried mangoes were similar to Set No. 4b with the exception that 
there was no rind. 

Set No. — Peeled mango quarters, sulphured for 24 hours and dried as 
Set 4b. This group was dried for 40 hours at an average weather condition of 
3/6 sunny, 2/6 cloudy, and 1/6 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted 
to 86. The dried mangoes were similar to Set No. 4c except that they were more 
attractive in color. 

Set No. 5 . — Peeled mango quarters, sulphured for two hours and sun dried 
with trays on bamboo floor. This group was dried for 33 hours at an average 
weather condition of 2/5 sunny, 2/5 cloudy, and 1/5 rainy. The percentage 
of material lost amounted to 85. The dried mangoes were attractive yellow in 
color, subacid in taste, smelled of SOj and were of qucstioi xble food value. 

Set No. 6 . — Peeled mango quarters, sulphured for one and pne-half hours 
and dried as Set No. 2. This group was dried for 33 hours at an average weather 
condition of 2/5 sunny, 2/5 cloudy, and 1/5 rainy. The percentage of material 
lost amounted to 87. The dried mangoes were similar to Set No. 5. 

Set No. 7 . — Peeled mango quarters, sulphured for one hour and dried as 
Set No. 6. This group was dried for 33 hoiirs at an average weather condition 
of 2/5 sunny, 2/5 cloudy, and 1/5 rainy. The percentage of material lost 
amounted to 86. The dried mangoes were attractive deep yellow in color, 
sweet, and quite good for food. 

Set No. 8 . — Peeled mango quarters, sulphured for 1/2 hour and dried as Set 
No. 7. This group was dried for 33 hours at an average weather condition of 
2/5 sunny, 2/5 cloudy, and 1/5 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted 
to 87. The dried mangoes were attractive, yellowish in color, sweet, nutty, and 
good for food. 

Set No. 9 . — Treated as Set No. 8, but dried on cement floor. This group 
was dried for 33 hours at an average weather condition of 1/3 sunny, 1/3 cloudy, 
and 1/3 rainy. The percentage of material lost amounted to 87. The dried 
mangoes were similar to Set No. 8. 

DRIED BY ARTIFICIAL HEAT 

Set No. 10a.— Peeled mango halves, unsulphureil. This group was evapo- 
rated for a period of 21 hours. The percentage of material eliminated amounted 
to 87.8. The evaporated mango was light-bright to yellowish in color, subacid 
and nutty in flavor, slightly attacked by molds, and quite good for food. 

Set No. 10b . — Peeled mango quarters, unsulphured. This group was evapo- 
rated for a period of 14 hours. The percentage of material eliminated amounted 
to 87.8. The evaporated mango was the same as in Set No. 10a. 

Set No. 11 . — Peeled mango halves, sulphured for one hour. This group 
was evaporated for a period of 17 hours. The percentage of material eliminated 
amounted to 87.6. The evaporated mango was bright yellow to light red in 
color, subacid, nutty in taste, had traces of SO. and was quite good for food. 

Set No. 12a . — Peeled mango halves, sulphured for one-half hour. This 
group wasevaporated for a period of 22 hours. The percentage of material elim- 
minated amounted to 87.5. The evaporated mango was attractive yellow to 
light red in color, sweet to subacid, nutty flavor, and good for food. 
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Set No. 12b . — Peeled mango quarters, sulphured for one-half hour. This 
group was evaporated for a period of 11 hours. The percentage of material elim- 
inated amounted to 87.5. The evaporated mango was the same as in Set No. 
12a. 

CANNED MANGOES 

The mangoes in thin syrup were canned May 1; medium syrup, May 2; 
and thick syrup, May 3, 1922. On July 21, 1923, all the fruit still retained its 
natural yellowish color, had a flavor varying from subacid to sweet, semi-melting 
consistency, and retained the semi-firm texture of the flesh. All the three kinds 
were good to eat; but those in medium syrup were a little too sweet, and those in 
thick syrup, very sweet, thus affecting the flavor. Even up to November 19, 
1922, the mangoes were still in as good condition as in July of the same year. 

DISCUSSIONS OF RESULTS 

In the unpeeled fruit, the loss due to elimination of seeds and water ranged 
from 74 to 90 per cent. By taking off the rind, the loss was from 85 per cent to 
92 per cent. The reduction in the hulk of the fruit evaporated by artificial heat 
averaged 88 per cent. 

It took less time to dry the peeled mangoes than the unpeeled ones. This 
was because the rate of evaporation of moisture from the exposed flesh of the 
fruit was greater than from the part covered by the leather-like rind. A shorter 
time was required to dry the quartered mango than the halved in all sets of ex- 
periments because more surface area of the quartered mangoes were exposed to 
tlie air than in the halved. 

The evaporation of mango moisture was most rapid with trays on the cement 
floor, although the weather conditions were more unfavorable (being 1 /3 sunny, 
1/3 cloudy, and 1/3 rainy) than during the drying on bamboo floors or sod. This 
is in harmony wdth Caldwelbs explanation that the evaporation of water from 
grass composing the sod forms a vapor blanket which retards the drying. With 
the bamboo floor, there was free movement of air currents beneath as well as 
over the trays which materially aided the drying. Although on the cement floor 
there w'as not much circulation of air beneath the trays, there was much more 
heat absorbed by the cement floor and reflected to the trays, thus contributing 
heat in addition to the direct rays of the sun. In the absence of a cement floor, 
a platform elevated a few meters above the level of the ground could be utilized. 

It is believed that sulphured fruit dries more quickly than unsulphured (3). 
In this experiment the unsulphured mangoes dried within 49hour8under Set No. 
Ic and within 48 hours under Set No. Id. The sulphured fruits in trays on the 
same bamboo floor under unfavorable weather conditions dried within 41 hours 
under Set No. 4c and within 40 hours under Set No. 4d (giving a difference of 
about 8 hours in each case.) Peeled mango quarters sulphured for one-half hour 
dried within 33 hours in trays on bamboo floor and with weather conditions more 
cloudy and rainy than those under which the unsulphurcd mangoes were dried. 

The average length of time required in evaporating by artificial heat was 
found to be much less than sun drying, the shortest time for sun drying being 33 
hours while the maximum time in evaporating w^as 22 hours, at a temperature of 
67*^C. The reason for this difference is obvious, as artificial drying is independ- 
ent of weather conditions; and in this the temperature at which evaporating was 
done was higher than the temperature In sun drying. 
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The black color of the unpeeled, unsulphured mangoes was largely due to 
the presence of mold on the surface of the fruit and to discoloration resulting from 
the chemical changes within the fruit. ,The growth of molds was accelerated 
by the unfavorable weather conditions, two thirds of the time being cloudy or 
rainy. The molds had ample time to develop before the mangoes became dry 
enough to prevent their growth. To the same causes are attributed the unat- 
tractiveness and unfitness for food of the peeled, unsulphured, and sun dried 
mangoes. 

On the other hand both the unpeeled and peeled mangoes sulphured for 24 
hours and sun dried were free from mold and had an attractive yellowish color, 
but they retained enough sulphur dioxide to make them questionable food mate- 
rial. The rind of the fruit could hardly be removed from the flesh. 

The peeled mangoes, sulphured for two hours, one and one-half hours and 
one hour respectively and then sun dried were free from mold and had an attract- 
tive appearance; were subacid and nutty in flavor. Those sulphured for one-half 
hour were free from mold also and attractive, palatable, and seemingly a whole- 
some food. 

The fruit evaporated by artificial heat and unsulphured had a dark unat- 
tractive color, was subacid and nutty in flavor and quite good for food. The 
molds did not gain a foothold on the fruit while drying. 

The peeled mangoes sulphured for one-half hour and evaporated at an aver- 
age temperature of 67®C. were free from mold and were the best dried product 
obtained. The fruit was attractive, yellowish to light red in color, nutty sweet 
and palatable, hence good for food. 

Of the canned mangoes those preserved with the thin syrup retained their 
natural yellowish color, were subacid in flavor, semi-melting consistency and 
semifirm texture. Hence, they were good for ifood. 

Practically the same good qualities of the fruit were observed in the medium 
and thick syrup, except that the natural flavor of the mangoes was affected by 
the increased sweetness of the syrup. 

SUMMARY 

(1) The great advantage of drying or evaporating mangoes over any other 
means of preservation is the immense reduction in bulk of the fresh fruit. 

(2) Mangoes at the stage of proper ripeness when peeled, quartered, and 
sulphured for one-half hour, dried more quickly than when not sulphured and 
gave up their moisture more rapidly in trays on a cement floor than on either 
bamboo floor or sod. 

(3) The same kind of mangoes as described in (2) but evaporated inde- 
pendently of weather conditions by using artificial heat at an average tempera- 
ture of 67^C. proved to be better in appearance and flavor than was obtained 
by sun drying. 

(4) Canned mangoes with thin syrup retained their attractive natural 
color, subacid to sweet flavor and semi-melting consistency to a greater degree 
than by any other method of preservation tried. 
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SEEDINESS IN PINEAPPLES' 

By J. E. Higgins 
Of the Department of Agronomy 

The occurrence of seeds in pineapples has given rise recently to considerable 
inquiry and concern on the part of some who are interested in the pineapple in- 
dustry. The Cayenne variety which is the foundation of the world-renowned 
Hawaiian industry, and is grown extensively in Queensland and other parts of 
the tropics and sub-tropics has been considered a practically seedless variety. 
Only a little more than a decade ago seeds in the Hawaiian pineapple plantations 
were considered curiosities by the layman and were eagerly sought by the plant 
breeder as a possible source of new and valuable varieties. Today they are oc- 
curring with a frequency which has caused some uneasiness, for seeds in a pine- 
apple are distinctly objectionable because of the inconvenience and undesirable 
appearance to which they give rise. 

The Cayenne pineapple was introduced into the Philippines from Hawaii 
and one or more plantations of commercial importance are now in operation. 
A statement has become more or less widely circulated that seodiness is more com- 
mon here than elsewhere. Those who are interested in the development of the 
pineapple industry and are cognizant of the vast areas in the Philippines that arc 
adapted to the crop are concerned to know whether this is in accordance with the 
facts. I have been asked for an opinion on this subject. After four years of 
residence in the Philippines during which time I have visited the most important 
plantings and have grown the variety at the College of Agriculture, I have 
found no evidence that seeds in the Cayenne occur more frequently here than in 
Hawaii when grown under similar conditions. These findings have been con- 
firmed by men most closely in touch with pineapple growing here including those 
who have no finaiK’ial interests in the industry.* 

The cause of this false impression, whicl^ apparently is not of local origin, 
probably lies in the fact that most of the pineapples which have benm canned 
in the Philippines do contain many seeds. But these fruits are not of the Cayenne 
variety but rather of a wild or semi-wild form grown in wastc‘ places. Until 
quite recently there have not been enough Cayenne to supply the local market with 
fresh pineapples and the prices have been so high for these large, juicy, attractive 
fruits that practically none of the crop was diverted to the (^ans. The semi-wild 
pineapple is grown by the Filipino farmer in the shade of other plants where it 
receives little or no care or cultivation other than the o(^casional cutting away of 
the grass and underbrush. But considerable quantities of fruit in the aggregate 
come from these sources and such has been bought and canned. All this is now 
being changed as the quantity of Cayenne fruit is increasing and the latter will 
soon entirely replace the inferior and seedy variety. 


1 Expariment Station contribution No 211 

JTha iubjeot bas been discussed with Mr. B. A. Green and Mr. George C Sellner both of whom have bad 
long experience in the pineapple buwness in the Philippines and with Mr TeiHlorico P. Reyes and Mr. beou G. 
Qonsales of the Agronomy Department of the College of Agriculture and with others 
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There are several other varieties of pineapple grown in the Philippines, in- 
cluding the Queen and a number of strains of the Spanish (Red Spanish). Some 
of these forms produce seeds al)undantly and the Spanish is frequently seen in 
the Manila market with the sr)-ealled native variety and occasionally a few others. 
In recent yt^ars th(T(‘ liave been many Cayenne. 

('AUSl'S OK y^TDINlsSS IN ITNKAPiV'S 

In Sleeking an answ(*r to the inquiry as to the cause of seediness in the Ca- 
yenn(\ the question should first be what is the cause of seedl(*ssness for the pro- 
ductioii of s(hm 1 is normal. Some vajieties of fruit plants are incapable of pro- 
ducing seeds without the assistance of pollen from some other variety. Some 
are incapable of ev(m producing a fruit crop. This principle is so well known 
among orchardisis that the mutual relations of many varie^’es have been worked 
out and certain varieties are known to be effective pollinizers of other varieties. 
Th(' Cayenne variety of iniieapple can product^ fruit without the influence of 
foreign pollen, but under these conditions it seldom matures seed. It has been 
demonstrated that seeds can bo developed in the Cayenne if jiollcn from certain 
other varieties is applied by hand. The same is true of other seedless varieties. 

However, while it is true that the Cayenne is usually seedless it does not 
follow that (‘very individual without exception poss(‘sses this character. Plants 
mutate and suddenly lanv characters appear. It is not at all imjiossible that an 
individual may appe^ar possessing self-fecundating flowers even among th(;s(‘ 
asexually propagat(»d plants. Th(\s(‘ would merely represent bud-mutations and 
are probably in the direction of earlier forms. Such mutations, oi* bud ^^sports’^ 
are well known thrmighout th(‘ fi(‘l(l of horticulture and have given rise to many 
valuable new varieties wheii the mutation has b(*en in the direction of improve- 
ment. Undesirable mutations are quite as common as those that present some 
new desired character. What(*v('r thesc^ chara(^ters may be that arise in a bud- 
mutation, th(‘y are likely to be constant when the n(*w individual is propagated 
by v(*getativ<' part,s as is the practice! with pineapples. 

With these facts in mind, let us consider the history of s('ed occurrence 
in Hawaiian pineapple^ growing. For the first years of the industry seeds in the 
Cayenne variety wx‘r(‘ almost unknown. Later an occasional fruit was found 
in which se(‘ds wer<‘ very abundant and tin* fruit w^a8 discarded by the (janners. 
But the gr(>w^(U’s as vvcdl as the professional horticulturists welcomed them as 
possible sources of new and valua)d(‘ seedling varieties that might be resistant to 
some of the troublesonu' diseases. The seeds were gathered at first only a few 
at a time, and laUu’ by the hundreds and thousands and were planted under very 
carefully arranged (conditions to insure germination. Later, these sc^odlings were 
transferred to the pirieappk' fields and the growing of such chance seedlings as 
well as those that hav(* result(‘d from hybridization carried on intentionally by 
the breeders has b(‘come a very important phase of pineapple investigations in 
Haw^aii. IHost of these plants hav<' been set either in the fields of the commer- 
cial plantations or adjoining them. Concerning these it is to l)e remembered 
that each seedling is essentially a new variety whether of hybrid origin, or other- 
wise, since the pineapple cannot be depended upon to reproduce its characters 
accurately through seed propagation. It is also to bo remembered that many 
of the thousands of new varieties arc themselves seedy. 
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The present increased frequency of seed occurrence may be attributable to 
one of several caUvses or to a combination of them. Mutation alone might ac- 
count for a large part of the cases of scedincss. Even if only one ease of such 
bud-mutation occurred its effects would go on multiplying indefinitely for from 
this plant in the first year a crown and several suckers and slips might be })lantcd 
and in the following years several more from the original plant and a further 
supply from each of the first generation of the asexualiy propagated progeny. 
There are no external characters discovered that are known to be correlated with 
seedinesws and hence the plant is not recognized in the field as different from any 
other and propagating material is taken from it even including the crown before 
the seedy character of the fruit is discovered, <and it is then too late to identify 
the plant that gave rise to the seedy fruit. Thus, given only a single mutation, 
there would be in a period of ten rr fifteen years a marked increased fre(|uency 
of S(Hul ()(‘currence even though a considerable portion of the propagating mate- 
rial wen* not used. It is not improbable, however, that several such bud-muta- 
tions may have occurred. 

Another known cause of seed production is cross-pollination. As stated 
abov(* it lias been demonstrated that the Cayenne pinea))ple can be mad(^ to 
produe(‘ s(*ed by hand pollinating its flowers with pollen from other varieties. 
To what degree cross-pollination may take plaee by natural means when dif- 
ferent vari(*ties an* plant (*d in close proximity cannot be stated. It is reasonable 
to assunu*, how^cver, that increasing the number of varieties in the vicinity of a 
normally seedless })lant would increase the probabilities of the transfer of ef- 
fective [)ollen to the stigmas of such plant. Likewise, the increasing of the 
num'her of individuals of any fecundating variety W'oiild in the same w'ay increase 
the probabilities of seed formation. 

In tin* (*arly days of the pineapple industry in Hawaii only one recognized 
varu'ty was grown ext(‘nsiv(*ly, although there wTre several otlu'r practically 
.s(*(»dless varieti(*s growui for trial on a v<*ry small scab*. Th(*n it eaim* to be recog- 
nized that there* wa*re differ(*rit forms wdiich were regarded as possibly only dif- 
f(*rent strains of the* Cayenne. Some of these are knowm to represent different 
introeIuetie)ns aiiel are perhaps sufficiently elLstinct to be classed as elifferent 
vari(‘ties. Eaedi is neirmally seedless l)ut so far as the writer is infe)rnie'd the 
eff(‘et of the pedleii e)f aiw of tlmse upon another has iie)t been de'terinined. Morei 
than one* of these strains or varieties have b(*en plantoel extensive*ly and in the 
same fi(*lel anel even the same row\ It is not impe)ssible that such may have 
furnished a basis for cross-fertilization. 

But ]*e*turning to a consideration of the planting of seedlings, it will be se'eii 
that wdiatever possibilities of cross fertilization may normally exist have been 
increased many thousand fold by the planting of the thousands of different seed- 
ling varieties in the immediate vicinity of commercial plantings. 

A third possible cause that has been suggested is, that laborers have unwit- 
tingly (collected propagating material from plantings of seedlings wffiich very 
often are seedy. This does not seem to me to be a very probable explanation, 
for two reasons. First, such seedlings have alw^ays been planted at least in 
separate rows and usufdly in separate blocks and their location has been well 
known by those who direct the collection of planting material. Second, the}^ 
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are so different and so varied as to scarcely escape the attention even of ordinary 
laborers, while those who do this work have had some training in selection. 

A fourth possible explanation is to be found in a combination of the first 
and the second. A bud-mutation may have occurred affecting not the pollen 
and its effectivity upon its own flower but rather the form of the flower. The 
pineapple flower, because of its shape, is much less subject to cross-pollination 
than many other flowers. Even at its maturity the flower of the Cayenne pine- 
apple is tubular and only slightly opened, while the anthers and sitgma are not 
close to the opening of the corolla but rather protected and hidden by this organ. 
A mutation affecting only slightly the form of the flower might render it more 
open and more susceptible to cross-pollination. If such a mutation occurred it 
also would be multiplied, and if at the same time many varieties with fecun- 
dating pollen were in proximity an increase in seediness r ight be expected. 

Of these four possible causes of increased frequency of seed occurrence, the 
first two appear to be the more probable, the third of very doubtful influence, 
and the fourth requiring more study of the flowers to see whether any such dif- 
ferences as suggested, or others, do exist, before the significance of this factor can 
be appraised. 

R1 MEDII S 

In so far as these four factors singly or combined may be responsible for the 
increased seediness, the remedies suggest themselves. If there have b(*en bud- 
mutations involving the character of self-fertility, it will be possible to overcome 
the difficulty only by eliminating such plants from the plantations. This will 
not be an easy task since, as already indicated, the condition of soediness is not 
discovered until the identity of the plant from which the fruit came has been lost. 
A very careful study should be made to determine whether there are any external 
characters of plant or fruit which are correlated with the self-seeding character. 
Certain unit characters in plants are known to be linked with other characters 
and this fact is often of great aid to the plant breeder. In this case if there is a 
visible external character that is linked with the hidden character of seodiness, 
then it would be possible to quickly eliminate any trouble that may have arisen 
from such a mutation. ,A11 plants exhibiting such corielated character could 
be destroyed or discarded from propagating material. But it may require a 
great deal of study to determine any such correlation as may exist. 

This much seems certain, that any seediness which is due to the self-fertility 
of the flowers is likely to be perpetuated indefinitely through vegetative propaga- 
tion if such plants are allowed to furnish planting material. Therefore it would 
l>e safest to discard as planting stocks all seed-producing plants that can be 
found without stopping to determine whether the seedy condition in that par- 
ticular case is due to the self-fertility of the pollen or to cross-pollination. 

Let us turn now to the means of overcoming the effects of cross-fertilization 
as a cause of seediness. Here it is to be remembered that the effects of the foreign 
poUen are upon the flower and fruit only, and in no way does such pollen affect 
the rest of the plant. Hence the trouble is not self-perpetuating and will be 
eliminated as soon as the fecundating varieties are destroyed or segregated. 
Therefore no alarm is to be entertained about the future results of the thousands 
of seedlings that have been planted, provided that they are not used in vegetative 
propagation and allowed to become mixed with commercial plantings before 
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their characters are studied. They may cause some seedy fruit while they are 
being tested but when destroyed their eifects cease. Because of the probable 
influence of their pollen in effecting seed formation in the Cayenne variety or 
varieties, and because of the possibility of laborers collecting planting stock from 
them, it would he advisable to segregate all seedlings from commercial plantings 
during the period of testing. This does not mean anything like a quarantine 
but merely a separation. In fact some light might be thrown upon this subject 
by the planting of a few row’^s of Cayenne among the experimental plants and 
examining the fruits for seed at harvest time. 

Such varieties of seedlings as may be found to have promise for commercial 
plantings should be studied as to their power to h^rtilize the ilowt^s of the stand- 
ard variety or varieties befon* they are adopted for general planting. Such 
study might include a tost of th(‘ pollen of each upon the other where artificially 
applied and also a close obs(*rvation of the two when planted side by side but not 
hand pollinated. If any new variety should prove to be an effective pollinizcr 
of the existing commercial varieties when planted near by this fact would argue 
strongly against the adoption of the new variety unless it were used for entirely 
separate plantings. 

In this (‘onnection also it is to be noted that a new variety otherwise of great 
promise, should not be (‘(uulenmed and discarded because of its seedy character 
until the self-fertility of its flow(»rs has been tested. Its seedy condition may 
be diK' to cross-pollination. Tliis test can easily be made by bagging to protect 
the flow(Ts from foreign pollen. 

As a further study of the effects of cross-pollination in relation to the present 
occurrence of se(‘ds, it would be desirable to determine what may be th(' (effects 
of th(* pollen of any of the strains or varieties now passing under the name of 
Cayenne when sueli pollen is npplietl to the stigmas of another of these forms so 
often found near by. 

A third liypothetieal cause of increased frequency of s(‘ed occurrence has 
been stated to be the possil.)l(‘ unintentional use of seedlings in commercial plant- 
ings. One measure to be taken to overcome any possible effects of this character 
has been referred to above, namely, the removal of all such seedlings to an ex- 
perimental plot by thems(dves wdiere they would be entindy free from the danger 
being used for general plantings. In case any of the plant (‘rs that have growm 
seedlings have been careless in this matter in the past, the records would probably 
show where plants from a certain field were set. An examination of such new 
fields would reveal whether the accident had occurred for there would be entirely 
new types scattered among the standard sorts. These new types could lx? de- 
stroyed and if it seemed probable that seedlings approaching the standard forms 
in appearance were also in these fields, the entire field or block could be con- 
demned as a source of further planting material but could be continued for its 
fruit production throughout as many ratoon crops as usual. 

Now may be considered the remedies for any effects that may arise out of 
the fourth cause which has been stated to be a possible combination of bud- 
mutation and cross-fertilization. If in any plant or plants a change has arisen 
which renders the flowers more susceptible to cross fertilization, such mutation 
might be more easily detected than a change in the character of the pollen. The 
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possibility of some such change in the formation of the flower having taken place 
should be kept in mind as a part of the problem to be studied. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, without careful study of the problem in 
the field, it is impossible to state with certainty the cau.ses of increased frequency 
of seed occurrence but bud-mutation and the increased probabilities of cross 
fertilization seem to be the most probable influences at work. If this be the 
case the elimination of the mutants should be attempted and the segregation of 
the numerous varieties under trial should be made effective as soon as possible. 
At the same time it is to be remembered that the effects of pollinizers are not 
far-reaching and self-perpetuating as would be the case with mutants, the evil 
effects of which are cumulative. Finafly, further studies should be made of 
pollen and of cross-pollination in the pineapple. 



PRAYS (^ITRI MILLIERE, A RIND INSECT PEST OF 
PHILIPPINE ORANGES' 

Uy Josl5 Manalac San Juan 

WITH TWO PLATKH 

INTRODUCTION 

There are numerous insect enemies of Citrus in Ok* Philippiiu^ Islands. 
Among these, Prmjs citri Millierc is important because it damages a large amount 
of fruit. Although so harmful, little attention has been givcm this pest in this 
eountiy. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE PEST 

Prays citri clo(*s considerable damage to Philippiiu* punmielos and mangos 
(lucbans and cajeles), reducing the production and in many cas(‘s preventing the 
development of the fruits. Attacked fruits vvhiidi may succeed in maturing 
become unsightly and unsalable owing to the numerous galls in the rind. UnU^ss 
proper steps arc taken to prevent the injury, the value of Philipfiine Citrus pro- 
duetion will continue to suffer great losses ovovy y(>ar. 

msTouir VL 

The adult was first described by Milliere (1) in 1S73 Avrolepta ntn, but 
later the species was transferred by the sairu' author to (he genus Prays, 

In 1907 the sam(‘ moth was described by Meyrick (1) as Prays ncphdoannay 
this author having apparently overlooked AIillior(‘’s older specic^s. ^^eyI•ick^s 
species is t-herefon* a synonym of Prays ciin. 

In 1913 Essig (2) published a short paper in which Ik* mentioned that the’ 
larva of the moth is a serious pest of l^iilippiiK' orang{*s. TIk* materials used 
in this publication were furnished by C. F. Bakei*. D(*an of tie* Collegi* of Agri- 
culture, at Los Banos, Philippine Islands. 

In 1914 Quayle (3) reported that the larva of this small jnoth causc^ serious 
damage on the blossoms of oranges and lemons in Si(*ily and in souk* less impor- 
tant Citrus sections of Italy, In Messina a large perc(‘ntago of the blossoms and 
newly formed fruits were destroyed in 1913. 

In 191() Fletcher (4) recorded Prays citri as an injurious p(\si of oranges and 
other species of Citrus in Southern Europe. It is known to occur in India, Cey- 
lon, New South Wales, and the PhilippiiK's. 

OBJECT OP THE PRESENT WORK 

The object of the present work was to study the life history, habits, and the 
extent of damage caused by Prays citri on Philippine Citrus fruits, and to d<‘vise 
effective methods of control. 

The work was begun in A4pril, 1922, and was continued until February, 1923, 
in the College of Agriculture. Life history studies wen* conductial from July, 
1922, to January, 19^1, partly in the Insectary of the Department of Entomology 
and partly in the Citrus Orchard of this College. 

I Thesis presented for t^mduaUon, with the degree of Bachelor of Agriculture, from the ( oIIpko of Vgneultur •, 
No. 165; Experiment Station contribution No. 212. Prepared m the Departmenf of Entomologv under tho 
direction of Assistant Professor L. B Uichaneo. 
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EXPERIMENTAL HESULT8 AND DISCUSSIONS 

LIFE HISTOHY 

Methods of slady- Iiifcicted fruits were collected and confined in glass jars, 
with the tops covered with cheese cloth. The larvae when ready to pupate 
crawled out of tlu^ galls and fastened ihemselves by a loosely woven cocoon on 
the glass wall, on Iht^ rind of the fruit or on other solid objects. The adults after 
oinergeiice were transferred to another glass jar and here allowed to mate. Each 
eouple was tfien isolated in a separate leeeptacle and fresh flowers, young fruits 
of the host i)lants, and a piece of cotton moistened with diluted honey were sup- 
plied every day. Examination was made daily for eggs and when these were 
found they were transferred to flower buds, matunjd open flowers, and young 
fruits of the food plants in tlui Citrus Orchard. The experimental materials in 
the orchaid had previously Ix^en covered with bags made of paraffin paper to 
protect them against (contamination from outside sources. Daily o))servation 
was made during the incubation period. 

Eyg.- 'Tho egg (Plate I, fig. 1) is sub-elliptical, slightly tajicring toward one 
of the poh^s. It m(\‘xsures 0.2 millimeter in hmgth and 0.12 millirmder in its 
largest cross sectional diameter. Freshly laid (‘ggs vary in shade from almost 
colorless to light y(‘llow, becoming darker as tlu^y ap})roach th(' end of the incuba- 
tion period, hjggs^ w'('r(* laid singly, usually at night, and geiK^rally on young 
fruits, although o(!casional oviposition was obs('rvt‘d on flowTrs. On account of 
their small size the eggs are very difficult to find (‘ven with the aid of a hand 
lens. The eggs used in the present bn^eding work wtk* laid during th(‘ nights of 
August- 30 and 31, and September 1, 1922. 

As showm in Table I, tw’enty-two <^ggs were laid b}^ four moths in the lns(‘c- 
tary during three successive nights. This number gives an av(uage of approxi- 
mately two eggs for a moth in one night. Dtdinite data on tlu* total number 
of eggs laid by one female w^ere not obtairuKl. I'he incubation, as shown by the 
same table, was from six to twelve days, wdth an average of 8.3(1 days. 

As to place of oviposition, it was noted in tlie pn^serit (‘xi)eriments that (‘ggs 
were most fre(ju('ntly deposited on newly formed fruits, and randy on flowa‘rs. 
Flot(;hcr (1), speaking of the same Citrus pest in India, and Quaylc (3), in the 
Mcdit(‘rrancan region, how\’iver, maintain that the moths oviposit on calicos or 
on flower peduncles. 

Larva. - The larva on hat ching (Plate I, fig, 2) is white, with a light- browm- 
ish-yellow head. The segments arc well marked. As it grows older, the color 
becomes first whitish yellow and later, in the full grown larva, light green; the 
head becomes dark chocolate brown. 

The full gn^wn larva (Plate I, fig. 3) has thirteen distinct segments, exclu- 
sive (3f the head; and measures from 4.2 to 5.5 millimeters in length and rarely 
more than 1.5 milliineteis in cross-sectional diameter at its broadest segment. 
There are three pairs of thoracic legs and five pairs of prolegs. The body is sub- 
cylindrical, slightly tapering posteriorly, sernitranvsparent, and sparsely set with 
fine hairs, which are not visible to the naked eye. The terminal anal segment 
bears the last pair of prolegs. 

The lateral margin of the pro-, meso-, and metanota bear a small subcircular 
dark chocolate spot. In the raesonotum is a second elongate smaller marking 
located entally near the first on each lateral margin. Each of the larger spots 
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measures about 0.09 millimeter in diameter, the smaller 0.09 millimeter long and 
0.45 millimeter wide. The abdominal tergites bear a thin brownish red line 
measuring 0.17 millimeter extending to the lateral margin on either side. This 
line is lighter in color anteriorly and becomes increasingly darker posbiriorly. 

The young larva upon hatching bores into the rind and eats the underlying 
soft tissue. The (mtire feeding period is spent inside the cortex and whcni the 
hirva is full grown, it goes out into the open, ceasi^s feeding for a time, and then 
pupates. 

The total length of the larval stage, a.s shown in Table I, varies from 49 t.o 
58 days, with an ave^rage of 53.36 

Pupa . — The pupating larva decreases in length dut^ to tli(‘, contraction of the 
body. The larva encloses itself in a loosely woven silk cocoon and pupates in 
this condition. The anal extremity of the pupa is fastened on the host by means 
of fine silk thread. The pupa (Plate I, fig. 4) measures from *1.8 to 5.5 milli- 
meters long, rarely more than 6 millimeters, and 0.9 to 1.2 millimeters in dia- 
meter at its broadest st'gmcnt. Its body tap(‘rs posteriorly. I'he wings, pro- 
boscis, antenna*, and legs are folded close to the body, the apices of the* first three* 
reaching t-lu* fifth abdominal segment. Eyes an* suhglobular, (*ach measuring 
0.25 millimeter in diameter. 

The following data show^ the daily (*h.‘inges in color of the f)upa. The d('- 
sci iption i.s based on ten specimens. 

Fird cloy , — The newly formed pupa is light green; a median subellip- 
tical longitudinal blotch, usually light red and diffused toward IIk* border, 
extending from the mesonotum to about the fourth or fifth abdominal 
tergitx*. The t*ggs are light brown. 

Second da^.— General color is darker; dorsal blotch beginning t.o dis- 
appear. 

Third day , — Color still dark(*r. Head, ventral portion of the l)ody 
bctw’een the wings, legs, ant(*nnse aii<l abdominal cauda, browuiish gr(‘en. 
Eyes light brown. 

Fourth day . — Light chocolate brown. Abdominal cauda pale yc'llow- 
ish brown. Eyes black. 

Fifth day , — General color, dark ciiocolato brown, more darkly so 
ventrally between the appendages. Head also darker. Eyes })lack. 
Abdominal cauda, light chocolate browui. 

Sixth day, — Adult. 

During the progress of the present work, pupai of this moth were found on 
the surface of the fruit, usually on crevices in the skin, in the sheltered portions 
of the leaves, and at the junctions of the twigs and branches. The pupal stage 
under laboratory conditions, as shown in Table I, varies from four to six days. 
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Table 1 — Life kUlory of Prays din. 
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Table I furlhi'r shows that the duration of the iiuinaliin' life of th(‘ moth 
varies in the laljoratory from 59 to 70 days, with an average of 00.30 days. Like- 
wise', it may be rioted that the ineubation periqd lusts from 0 to 12 days, with 
an average of 8.30 days; larval stage d9 to 58 days, with an average of 53.30 days; 
and piqial stage, 4 to 0 days, with an average of 5 days. 

Adult . — The moth ranges in size from 3.0 to 4.5 millinu'ters long, with a 
wing (*x[)anse of from 8.4 to 10.2 millim(;tcrs. Th(‘ general color is grayish brown. 

The h(*ad is light brown, imnisuring 0.00 millim(‘t(‘r in width. The eyes arc 
black, subgIo})os(', measuring 0.25 millimeter in diameter. Antennae grayish 
brown, tapi'i'ing slightly toward the tip; average length 3.42 millimeters. 

The thorax is cover(*d with light bi-own scales; wings long and narrow, having 
a broad fring(‘ particularly on the hind wings. Fore wings bear numerous ir- 
regular markings which are distributed over th(‘ wings; a conspicuous marginal 
fringe from tlu; apex extending over the distal half of the anal margin. Hind 
wings membranous, light gray, without spotting, and with marginal fringe on 
the (postal, apical, and outer anal margins. The fore wings measure about 4.G 
millimeters long and about 1.3 millimeters wide; the hind wing, about 3.5 milli* 
met(‘rs long and 1 .2 millimeters wide. Fore and middle legs concolorous with 
fon* wings, stout, shorter than metathoracic pair; the last light brown, measur- 
ing about 4 millimeters long. 

The abdomen concolorous with the head (except eyes and antennse), and 
thorax; from 2.8 to >3.2 millimeters long and rarely a millimeter wide across the 
broadest segment. 
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Table I shows the life history of the moth, observations on which were car- 
ried under laboratory conditions. Four pairs, designated as A, B, C, and D, 
were used in this breeding experirftent. 

A laid eggs Ai, A^, A3, A4, A^ 

B laid eggs B„ B^, B3, B4, B^, B^, B, 

C laid eggs C^, (\, C, 

D laid eggs D„ D., D3, D^, D* 


HOST PLANTS 

Apparentl}' tlu^ insect feeds on all species of C'itrus, although oranges and 
lemons arc* its favorite host plants. The pc'st has not b(?f‘n recordcnl from any 
other plant genera. The writer succeeded in rearing adults from larvae found 
in the rind of the following species of citrus fruits, collected from the Collc^ge 
C'itrus Orchard and from the neighboring barrios (San Antonio, Maajas, Anos, 
Mayondon, and Bayog). 



Citrus sinensis Osbeck.. . 

cajel. 

2. 

Citrus decumana Linn. . . 

lueban. 


Citrus auranh folia Swingle . 

lime. 

1 

Citrus medico Linn. 

citron. 

0 . 

Citrus Limonin Osbeck 

lemon. 

b\ 

Citrus hystrix DC.. . 

sour or 


(imwrinkled 


The larva: of Prays ciiri live just benc^xth th(* rind next to the pulp. During 
tlie feeding jK'riod the larva makes a gall in thc^ rind, appearing externally as a 
tumor-like sw(*lling. The tissue inside tlu* rind is (*aten and as the full-grown 
larva com(*s out, it (‘ats its way through, leaving a tunnel which opens at the 
surface. In severe cases 20 to HO galls, or even more, may be found on the sur- 
face' of the fruit. In cases where the' galls are very numc'rous the entire surface 
of the fruit may be covered. Thc'se galls are very prominent and oftentinu^s 
mar the app(*arance and affc'ct the keeping qualities of the fruits; the opc'nings 
furnish excellent germinating place's for fungi and shc'lter for mealy bugs. 

Fletcher (1) (4) (5) in India and Quayle (Hj in the Mediterranean regions 
reported that the larvie xipon hatching bon* through the interior of the flowers 
which are destro3a'd; pupation, according to tlK*se authoi*s, usually occurs within 
the flowers and also in protected places on the leaves or junctions of the* twigs and 
branches. 'Jlu'se rejxorts in regard to feeiling of larva* and pupation occurring 
in flowers have not> been confirmed by the wu’iter’s observations Tin' pupation 
on the leaves and junctions of the twigs was corroborated. 

The moth generally flies at night and is attracted to light to some extent. 
The adults under confinement were found to be inactive during the da.y. They 
rested under cover. These adults were observefi to live* as long as eighteen days, 
froni August 28 to SeptemU'r 14, 1922. 


EXTENT OF 1>AMA(JE 

Investigations were carried on during August and September, 1922, on the 
infestation of Citrus fruits by the larvie of Prays citri in the College C'itrus t)r- 
chard and in the neighboring harries of San Antonio, Maajas, Amxs, Mayonrlon, 
and Bayog of the municipality of Los Banos. 

The number of fruits in a tree, as given in Table II, weie counted and tlici 
number of infested fruits recorded. From these data the percentage' of irif(‘sta- 
tion was calculated. 
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As shown in Table II, six species of Citrus were infested by the pest. Of 
these Citrus sinensis appears to be the most susceptible, the degree of infestation 
ranging from 78.23 per cent to 84 per cent; Citrus decumana ranks second, with 
an infestation of from 45.45 per cent to 83 per cent; third, Citrus auraniifolia^ 
from GO per cent to 68.58 per cent; fourth, Citrus inedica, from 0 per cent to 
66.66 per cent; fifth. Citrus hmonia, from 3 per cent to 7.14 per cent, and sixth? 
Citrus hystrixj from 0 per cent to 4.54 per cent. 

Table II . — Percerdugo of infestation of fruits on indimdual trees. 


Citrus spp. 

Number 
of fruits 
counted 
on the 
tree. 

Number 
of fruits 
attacked. 

Percent- 
age of in- 
festation. 

Locality. 

Date. 

Citrus deemnana. . . . 

16 

8 

50 

C. A. Citrus Orchard., . . 

20-VIII-1922 

(lueban) 

10 

6 

60 

C. A. Citrus Orchard.. . . 

2()~V11I-^1922 


22 

10 

45.45 

C. A. Citrus Orchard.. . . 

20-V1I1-1922 


52 

34 

65 38 

Bayog 

24-VIII-1922 


28 

16 

57.14 

Bayog 

24-V11I-1922 


15 

11 

73 33 

San Antonio. 

6-IX-1922 


8 

6 

75 

San Antonio 

5-1X-1922 


35 

28 

80 

Maajas 

6~IX-1922 


18 

15 

83.33 

Mayondon. 

14-IXn922 


42 

33 

78.5 

Mayondon. 

14-1X-1922 


8 

5 

62.5 

Anos 

2--1X-1922 

Citrus sinensis 

80 

65 

81.25 

San Antonio 

3-lX~1922 

(cajel) 

50 

42 

I 84 

Anos 

3‘-lX-1922 


155 

! 120 

78.23 

Los Banos (proper). 

17-1X-1922 

Citrus auraniifoha . . . 

296 

1 203 

68.58 

1 C. A. Citrus Orchard. 

18-1X-1922 

(lime) 

184 

! no 

60 

C. A. Citrus Orchard.. . 

18 4X-1922 

Citrus medico . . 

3 

1 

33.33 

C. A. Citrus Nursery.. . 

23-VIII-1922 

O'itron) 

3 

2 

66 66 

C. A. Citrus Nursery.. . 

26-Vi 11-1922 


2 

0 

0 

C. A. Citrus Nursery. . 

26-VIII-1922 


5 

1 

20 

C. A. Citrus Nursery. 

2(»-Vl 1 1-1922 

Citrus limonut 

50 

2 

4 

C. A. Citrus Orchard. 

6-IX-1922 

(lemon) 

42 

3 

7.14 

C. A. Citrus Orchard. . 

6-1X-1922 


67 

2 

3 

C. A. Citrus Orchard.. . 

6-1X-1922 

Citrus hysirix . 

22 

1 

4.54 

C.’ A. Citrus Orchard. . . 

2-1X-1922 

(unwrmklcd variety) 

18 

0 

0 

C. A. Citrus Orchard. . 

2-IX-1922 


In order to determine the extent of injury on individual fruits of the six 
species named, a number of infested fruits of each species was carefully examined. 
Table III gives the number of swellings or galls on individual fruits. 


Table III . — Extent of injury on individual fruits. 


V 

t 

t 

Number of 
attacked fruits 
examined. 

Number of swellings. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Citrus decumana 

5 

25 

8 

(lueban) 

10 

28 

3 


10 

20 

6 

Citrus sinensis 

20 

32 

4 

(cajel) 

10 

23 

6 


10 

12 

5 

Citrus medico. 

3 

5 

3 

(citron) 

4 

6 

3 


4 

5 

2 

Citrus limonio 

5 

3 

1 

(lemon) 

5 

4 

1 


5 

3 

2 

Citrus hystnz 

2 

2 

1 

(unwrinkled variety) 

2 

1 

X 


2 

X 

1 
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According to Table III, the largest number of galls was found on Citrus 
sinensis, from 28 to 30; second, Citrus decumana, 20 to 28; third, Citrus auranU 
if alia, 12 to 15; fourth, Citrus medica, 5 to 6; fifth, Citrus limonia, 3 to 4; and the 
smallest on Citrus hystrix, 1 to 2. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Prays citri, originally described from Southern Europe (1) (3) (4) (5) (6), is 
now known to occur in New South Wales, India, Ceylon, Italy, Sicily, Southern 
France, Corsica, Canary Islands, Eastern Australia, and the Philippines. 

In the Philippines, according to Prof. C. F. Baker and Prof. H. E. Wood- 
worth, formerly of this College, the insect is found in the northern provinces; 
Mindoro and Batangas; and the writer found it in Bulacan, Nueva Ecija, Rizal, 
and Laguna; probably it may be found in oth(u* provinces where Citrus decumana 
and Citrus sinensis are grown. Prof. J. E. Higgins of this College has noted it 
in the province of Bukidnon, Mindanao, so that its distribulion is general 
throughout the Archipedago. 


Tabi.e IV . — Relation of abundance of Prays c/Un to the fruiting seasons of Citrus decumana 


Months 
of the 
year. 

('onditions and extent 1 
of fruiting. 

Degree of abundance 
or scarcity of the 
larva\ 

Remarks 

January 

Flower buds beginning to 
appear; in others, half 
matured fruits 

Fairly abundant 

Galls mostly unopened 

February 

Flowering continuous; 
young fruits beginning to 
develop; few matured 
fruits 

Scarce 

A large number of galls 

1 ojiened 

Mareh 

Flowering continuous to 
less extent; young fruits 
in abundance; few ma- 
tured fruits 

Beginning to be abundant 

A large number of galls 
opened; galls on young 
fruits not yet distinct 

April 

No flowers; young and half 
matured fruit abundant 

Abundant 

Galls more firominent on 
young fruits 

Mav 

" 1 

Maturing and matured 
fruits; harvest time 

Abundance declining 

Many galls are opened 

June 

Matured fruits; end of 
harvest, time ! 

Very scarce 

All galls practically opened 

July 

Flowering to less extent 
than in previous season 

Larva* beginning to appear 
in small numbers 

t"" 

No mature fruits 

August 

No flowers; young and half 
matured fruits less abun- 
dant than in previous 
seasons 

Abundant 

] 

Galls mostly uiiofxmed 

September 

Matured fruits; harvest, 
time 

Beginning to be sc.arcje 

Many galls an* opened 

October 

November 

No dowers nor fruit 

- ' ■ r , j 

Very seance or none at alll 

Not season for lueban 

December 

Few dower buds appearing; 
few young fruits 

Very scarce, but occur toj 
limited extent 1 

Beginning of heavy fruiting 
season 
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SEASON AL OOni !IRE N C E 

In Los Banos the insect breeds during the fruiting season of Citrus. When- 
<'ver the trees, especially (Sirus decumana and ( 7 . sinenais, are in fruit, larvje of 
the moth are found. In order to dctermiiK' the relation between the abundance 
of the larva‘ to the appearance of fruits of Citrus, observations w(*re made parti- 
cularly on Citrus decumana for a period of one y(‘ar. The results are given in 
Table IV. 

As Ta])l(‘ IV shows, young and half-matured fruits are abundant during 
April, May, and August; at that tim(‘ also, Prays edri larvie are found in abun- 
dances From October to December lucl)an is practically out of season and the 
lame are corn^spondingly scarce. The tabl(‘ lurther shows that in January 
th('re is a niimlxu' of half-matured fruits, and the larvte th(m tuv relatively abun- 
dant; in Felu'uary when fruits are maturing and the majority of galls an* open, 
th(‘ larva? again b(*gin to become rath(‘r scarce. In March when fruits are pro- 
duced in large numb(*rs, the larvcC are numerous, as shown by tlu* prevalence 
of the galls. (.)n the other hand, the larvic are very rare in June when all galls 
are pra(*tically opemed, and continue to lx* s(‘arc(' until July, a])out which time 
they ])egin t,o become* abundant again. 


C( >NT IK )I. M EAST’ HKS 

Not mu(‘h was done in the* present work in the study of the melluxls 
of control of the ])est. It was th(^ original ])lan in the earlier part of tliis study 
to conduct fumigation expeuiments on a few blooming and fruiting tn^es, but the 
plan had to be posti)on(‘d for a later inv(‘stlgation. However, spraying with oil 
emulsion was carried on during August, S(‘pt(‘ml)er, and l)(‘cemb(*r, 1922, and 
January, 1923, on the C-itrus Orchard in co-operation with tlu* 1 )epartment. of 
Agronomy. The* spray was not intcndi'd primarily for l^rays ciiri. Tlu* results, 
howcnx'r, api)ear(*d to lie promising and tlu* control of the insect by oil emulsion 
is worth flirt lier study. Tlu* ins(*cts wen* most susceptihk* to tlu* spray during 
the pupal stage. 

Various inv(‘stigators havi* suggested that spraying is tlu* only artificial 
measure tluit may be emjdoyed. Brigante (4), on tlu* basis of his inv(‘stigation 
in the jirovince of Sah'rmo in 1912, states that the larvie of Prays ciiri on the 
blossoms may, if necessary, be kilh'd ])y a one per cent solution of lead arsenate. 
C'imatti (7) in 1913, writing in Italy, gave the following spray formula for the 
larva* of Prays ciiri which ruin the orange blossoms: 20 gal. water, 22 lb. molasses, 
22 lb. dregs of lime juic(* essence and 2 gal. water in which 4^2 of sodium arsenate 
have been dissolved. 


SUMMAKV AND CONC^LUSIONS 

1. Prays ciiri Milliere is one of the most destructive insect enemies of 
C’itrus in the Philippines. The insect belongs to the family Tineida?, order Lepi- 
doptera. 

2. The eggs arc laid singly at night, most frequently on young fruits; rarely 
on flowers. They are subelliptical, measuring 0.2 millimeter long and 0.12 rnilli- 
ineter in cross-sectional diameter; they vary in shade from almost colorless to 
light yellow, when newly laid; darker at the end of the incubation period. 

3. The full-grown larva measures from 4.2 to 5.5 millimeters long; rarely 
over 1.5 millimeters across its broadest segment. The body is subcylindrical, 
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slightly tapering posteriorly, semitransparent and sparsely set with fine hairs. 
Ea(*h a})dominal tergite hears a thin red lin(‘ extending to th(' lateral margin. 

4. The pupa is inclosed by a loosely woven silk cocoon and measures from 
4.8 to 5.5 millimeters long; rarely more than six millimeters; from 0.9 to 1.2 
milliinet(‘rs wid(» at its broadest segment. When newly formed it is light grecui 
but b(H‘om(\s dark chocolate' brown when mature. Pupm ai-(‘ found on fli<* 
surface of the fruits, in the shelb'red portions of tlu* heaves, and at the junctions 
of the twigs and l)ranch('s. 

5. The adult is light grayish brown and measures from 3.0 to 4.5 millimeters 
long with a wing s])read of from 8.1 to 10.2 millimeters; wings long and narrow 
with marginal fringe particularly on the hind wings. 

0. Th(‘ total duration of immature stages varies from 59 to 76 days; in- 
cuf)ation pt'riod, 0 to 12 days, average, 8.3() days; larval stage, 49 to 58 days, 
av(‘rag(', 53.30 days; pupal stages I to 0 days, aveuagf', 5 days. 

7. The larwe f('(‘d on the follf>wirig s[)eeies of ("itnis: 

1. ('ilrus sstnens}8 ()^b(‘ck. (eajel) 

2. r. (ircumaiia Linn, (lueban) 

3. iiuranffjolin Swingle. (lime‘.) 

4. (\ tHcdfctj Linn, (citron) 

5. (\ hnioNui ()sb(‘ck. (lemon) 

0. r. ////.s‘/r/.r r)(\ (sour orange. unwrinkliMl variety) 

8. Th(‘ laiva is a rind feeder. It lives b(*neath the surfaee of the' rind next 
to tlie pulj^, producing tumor-lik(‘ .swellings on the surfat'c of the' fruit. The'se 
galls ar(' very prominent and are opened when the full-growui larv.c an' rc'adv to 
crawl out and pupate. Pujiation takes place on the outer surface of the fruit, 
on protect('d portions of the leave's, and at the junction of the twigs and branclc's. 
Tlic adults ari' nctiv(' at night, Liider coiifincnK'nt , adults wa'n^ found to live 
for oig])t('en days. 

9. Tli(‘ degr('e of infestation on the six sf)(*ei(*s of Citrus studied varmd 
gn'atly; 1h(' following .sp('cies an* arr.anged in the firder of lh(*ir susceptibility: 
Citrus s’lnrnsiSf ('. dccuf/ianu, (\ (lurantijolia, (\ vu'dtea, (\ hmonia, C. hjfstnx. 

10. Th(' insect bn'ods during the fruiting season of Citrus, and whenever 
Cdrus dccuitiaua and C. sincusis ar(‘ in fruit, the larv:e of the pest ar(‘ found, 
'j'he larva* are abundant during April, May, and August, end sf‘are(‘ from 
Oetolx'r to December. 

11. Xo natural ('iieinies of thi' insect W(‘re o])served in tlu* eounsi* of ih(' 
jux'sent investigations. 

12. Oil emulsit)u has been found efiieaeious in killing th(' insc'cl in the 
pupal stage. 
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Plate I. 

Fig. 1— Egg. X 185 

2 — Newly hatched larva, dorsal view. X 20 

3 — Full grown larva, lateral view. X 20 

4 — Pupa, ventral view. X 20 

5 — ^Adult, dorsal view. X 17 

J’late II 

Pupse on leaf of Citrus auranhjoha 
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THE EFFECT OF A(^E ON TTIE TIATC^HINCJ (JUAUTY OF E(J(5S 


By Martin () Lkoncto 

Popular kuowlodjj,(‘ on the subject of (lie tdT(‘ct of on tlie hatching (luahty 
of eggs is v(‘ry meager in the Philippines as it is a viT.y common practice' (o set 
eggs of (liffen'iit ag(\s. And as there has been no investigation on the* subject in 
this (''ollege, no Phili])pine data or literature can \n^ cilcul. 

Thougli conditions in th(^ Philippines are v('ry different from conditions in 
the United States, a review of the literature on the snbje(‘t of incubation in that 
country may furnish us some valuable information on this subject. Larnson, Jr., 
and Kirkjiatrick (1) working on th(‘ efr<‘ct of ag(‘ on the hatchability of eggs, 
found that a greater number of ehieks eould lie obtained from younger eggs than 
from older (uu'.s. t)ut of 590, o to 5-day old eggs, set, they obl.jiined (iO pm- cent 
hateh, and from 5.St, 11 to 12-day old egg.^, only 52 per ceni hateli. UonsidiT- 
ing only the fertile' eggs, th(‘y obtained 71 i>er c('nt hatch from the younger eggs 
and ()3.5 per cent from tlu‘ old(‘r oiu's. From tlH*s(‘ results they concluded that 
two weeks may be* considered th<" time limit for holding (‘ggs for hatching On 
the same line' Waite' (2) oblaine'd the' re*sults give*n in the' following tabulation. 


Ago of oggs 


K rosh 
5-day 
10-day 
ll)-(iay 


1 

1 

: i 

}*t‘r cent 

of eggs 

1 No. of 

i No. of 

1 ' 

: V(, of eggs' 

imie 

hed. 

j eggs sol. 

joggs fe'rlilo 

i hatcht'd 1 

From all 

1 From 



1 

(‘ggs. 1 

fertile t*ggs 

1 1201 

j 1201) 

774 1 

m :4s 

(U 51) 

2054 

i 11)42 

! 

’ i 

i;j2i 

iu :n 

os 02 

1127 

j 104 > 

oSfi 

.•) 1 99 i 

50 02 

i 490 

L- 454 _ 

L .. J9l 

41 48 _ ! 

45 S9 


Ih* observ('d that the }>e'rc(*ntag(' of eggs not hatcliing showe'd a fairly consiste'nt 
inen'ase for all pe'riods longer than one' wee'k. lie also state's that two we'e'ks 
may be' eonsideroel, generally, as the* leiiige'sl time unde'r the* ve'ry be'st ('onelitions 
for holding eggs for hatching. 

Ke'lative humidity and tempe'rature of the' atmosphe'rc' are' t*xternal laetors 
that also have something to do on tlie* hatching ejuality e)f (*ggs. Dryden (,3) ee)n- 
dueted three' se'ts of experiments, in the first eif which tlu' eggs were snbjee'ted 
unde^r an average relative humidity of 48.7 per cent, in tln' second, tlic eggs we're 
placed undeu- an ave'rage' relative humielity e)f 55.3 per e*e*nl, and in the last set he 
had the eggs under a relative humidity of 04,7 per cent. The average' relative' 
lunriidity of the room whore the ineubatons weie ciperate'et was 73.4 jx'r (‘('iil. 
The best results were' obtained from the second se't where the' eggs we're' .subjee'teel 
under me'diurn conditions. Dryden also conducted another (*xperimcnt along 


tThms pnwnted for grtwhiation from (he CoIU-ko of AgriouKurp, n,(i, F cperiMent Sriil.on rontnhu- 

tion, No. ?13 

Prepared in the Drpnrtt ent of Animal llualmudry \inder the dirertion nf Mi Manune in.l 

Dr P, M Frojida 
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th(» same lino exoopt that tho average relative humidity of the room wa« only 
45.5 fjor oent. He obtained the best results from eggs that were given a maxi- 
mum supply of moisture which had an average relative humidity of 55.5 per cent. 

The present work was undertaken to carry out under Philippine conditions 
s()m(‘ of the recommendations of tbe American workers cited. Tho objects of 
the work were: 

(1 ) To deb'rmine the tirn(‘ limit of holding hatching eggs under Philippine 
conditions. 

(2) To determine the best age to set eggs in order to produce the maximum 
numb(‘r of chicks at a comparatively small expense. 

(3j "I'o determine which season of the 3 ^ear is the best to hatch eggs. 

The experiment was started in December, 1921, and ended in August, 1922. 
It was conducted in one of the poultry houses of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
vei’sity of the Philippines, at Los Banos. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Observations were made on the eggs of the Cantonese and the Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock breeds. The eggs wen^ selected from the eggs produced by the 
flocks of the Animal Husbandry Department of the C-olh^ge of Agricultiirc'. Nat- 
ural incubation was used in hatching the eggs, and hens ])elonging to this depart- 
incmt w(U‘e utilized for this purpose. Before a suspecttal broody hen was giv(*n 
eggs for hatching, pndimiiiary tests were made by placing several old eggs und(‘r 
this hen in the evening, and the* next morning, if she proved to be really broody, 
tw(‘lve selected eggs wen' givc'n h(*r to hat(‘h. 

The eggs used were uniform in size, shap(‘, and shell texture*. They w(*re 
ke[)t in a cool, dry, well ventilated box. Before the selected ('ggs were jdaced 
under a broody hen they wen* properly labeled with th(‘ir ag(* in ix'd ink. Thr(‘(* 
fresh-(‘ggs, three five-day old eggs, three ten-day old eggs, and tliree fifteen-day 
old I'ggs were set und(*r each hen. The eggs w(‘re tested on tlie seventh day and 
on the fourteenth from the time they were placed under the hen. 

Nests, made of petroleum boxes, 140 eentinu'ters long, S5 eentimeters wide*, 
and S5 e(*n(ini(*tors high, w’(*re used. The sides were provided with holes for 
ventilation. Excelsior was used as nesting material. The* nest was made slightly 
deeper at the center than around the edg(;s to prev(*rit the eggs from rolling from 
und(‘r the h(*n and becoming chilled. 

Tli(* setting hens w’cre provided with grains of (torn and ric(*, aijd fresh water 
w^as available all tin* time. Th(*y were fed twice (*very day, morning and after- 
noon. lliey w(‘re takem out of their ni'sts on(* t)y one, and, after about tw^enty 
minutes, th(*y wen* i)ut back on their nests. On th(* nineteenth day of incuba- 
tion, the sotting hens were not allowed to come out for food and water. A wallow 
box, containing tw^o parts of dust and one part of lime was provided in the hatch- 
ing room for the he*ns to dust themselves. 

The weather records used in this work were obtained from the Department 
of Botany of the College of Agriculture. The time during w^hich the experiment 
was carried on was divided into three periods. In the first period, the months 
of Deeeml)er, January, and Februarj% being the coldest, were included. The 
second period included in the hottest months of the year, March, April, and May, 
and in the third were included the months of June, July, and August which are 
the rn(*dium months of the year. 
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RESULTS 

The results obtained in this experiment are p;iven in Tabhis I, II, and III. 
Table I gives the results wit h the Oantonese eggs, Table II with the Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock eggs, and Table III both Cantonese and Plymouth Rock. In these 
tables the per cent of infertility was obtained by dividing the nunilMU* of inf(TtiIe 
eggs determined during the first testing ])y the total mim})er of eggs set, and 
multiplying the quoti(‘nt by one hundred. The “dead’’ includes the eggs that 
were found dead during the first and second testings, and those eggs that failed 
to hatch, and the per cent “dead” was obtained ])y dividing the sum of all those 
“dead” by the number of hu-tile eggs in the setting and imiltijdying the quotient 
by one hundred. 'JIk* nimd)er of chicks obtained was divided by th(' total num- 
ber of eggs and the quotient multiplicid by one hundrc'd to g(d the p(‘r c(mt hatch- 
ed from all eggs; and to get the per cent, hatched from fertile eggs, the number 
of chicks obtained was divided by the number of fcudile (iggs only and the quotient 
multiplied by one hundred. 

DISCUSSION OF HESUL1\S 

As may be seen in Tables I and II, the results obtained in both ])reods were 
practically the same. Without exception, the per cent of infertiki (‘ggs increased 
as the length of holding the eggs previous to incubation increased. I( is to be 
regretted that no jirovision was made to determine during the first t(*st which 
of these eggs were infertile and the fertile eggs that had sUirted to (k'velop })ut 
had died before the change could be noticed through candling. It is very prob- 
able in eggs that were kept ten and fifteen days their germ spots started to 
develop and died before they were plac(‘d under th(' setting hen. 

It may also be noted that the per cent of “dead” increased as th(‘ age of th(i 
hatching eggs incr(‘ased. This Ls true in both bre(‘ds and in the dilTfuxmt periods 
of the year. The germs that survived till the eggs were S('t undoubtedly pos- 
sessed strong vitality at the start, but aft(‘r having beem subj(‘cted to tlie condi- 
tions pres<mt during the time of holding them, th(‘y probably wcaikerual and as a 
result there were more “dead” iji the older eggs than in tla^ younger ones. In 
both breeds, the pen* cent of “dead” was less during December, January, and 
February than during the other two periods in whicli the per cents were about the 
same, lliese difierences may have been due to the (‘ondition of the birds at the 
time the eggs were laid. During the months of December, January, and Fei)- 
ruary the birds were probably in a much better condition than during (dther of 
the other two periods, as it is medium temperature during these three months and 
there is always fresh green grass whicdi the birds can get readily, in the leaves of 
which there is protein. 

The per cent of hatchability is the same in both breeds, being highest with 
the fresh eggs and decreasing as the time of holding the eggs previous to incuba- 
tion increases. These results may be expected as the longer the eggs are kept 
before hatching the more moisture evaporates from them, and some (‘hangers 
that are injurious to the germ spot inside the egg takes plac<‘. This loss of mois- 
ture in addition to the increase in the age of the eggs tends to decn^ase the 
vitality of the germ spots, and thereby causes unsatisfactory batching result. 
Here, again, the per cent of hatch during the first period, December, January, and 
February, is higher ihan during the other periods. This is probably due to the 
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same cause as was given in the explanation for the differences in the per cent of 
'Mead^^ 

The weather conditions during these different periods may be another ex« 
planation for the differences in these hatches. During the first period the aver- 
age temperatun' w^‘is only 24.4® C., whereas in the second and third periods the 
average temp(Tatiire was 27.9® C and 26.4® C respectively. It has been observed 
that during the hott(*st months, March, April, and May, and some parts of June. 
July, liiul August, the setting hens would leave the nests very often, and it is also 
very probable that an exo('ssive cooling of the eggs may have been another reason 
for the low^(»r liatehes obtained during these periods. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

(1) It was ol)served that the per cent of infertility imu’eased as (he tiiiK* of 
holding the eggs previous to incubation increased. This w^as also true with th(' 
per cent “dead"’. 

(2) The b(\st nssults wert^ obtained from hatching frcisli eggs. Tin* p(M‘ 
c(mt of hatchabilitj'' decix'used as the time of holding the eggs increased. 

(3) Heitor hatching re.sult.s were obtained during the months of D(a‘(imb(n\ 
January, and F(‘bruary, than during March, April, and May, and Jun(\ July, and 
August. 

(4) Ten days may be (ioasidered a time limit for holding hat (dung eggs 
during De(*emlM*r, January, and F(d)ruary, but during the hot1(*st months of the 
year all eggs should be hat(died while fresh. 
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Table I . — Hctchxng results with the Cantonese eggs 
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CURRENT ECONOMICS OF TROPICAl. PRODUCTION: III 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AS A MARKET FOR AMERICAN RICE 
Since 1905 the production of rice in th(i I'nitod States has increased from 
800 million pounds to over 2500 million pounds. Duri]i^ the same period exports 
from the United States have increased from 200 million to 2000 million pounds 
and imports have decreased from 300 million pounds io less than 50 million 
pounds. The net internal consumption has, therefore, fallen from 900 million to 
550 million pounds in the face of open attempts to induce the American consumer 
to eat the Oriental cental. The result is that the Unit ed States producer is look- 
ing for a wider export market, wanting which, he must redu(‘e his acreag(». Over 
a year ago he began to inquire as to the possibility of the Philippine Islantls as 
an (ixport market. 

The possibility of the Philippine Islands as a market for the United States 
rice surfdus rests upon an evaluation of numerous factors. The more obvious 
factors may b(* listed as: (1) Deficiency in domestic production; (2) Time and 
credit re(piireinents; (3) Distributive mechanism; (4) Price maximum; and 
(5) Legislativ(‘ conditions. 

Deficiency in dome.^iic 2 )ro(luction.— -T\\o Phili})pincs hav(‘ not ])roduc(‘(l a 
sufficient supi)ly of their staple cereal since 1854. Thf‘ possibility of their doing 
so is remote for the following reasons: 

fa) Th(*re are nuiiKTous competing crops, crops that from time to tim(‘ i)e- 
eome ^Mionanza’^ projects and land area, capital, and labor usually devot(‘d to 
rice is forced to make room for such crops. The war un])etus for coconut oil 
resulted in the convc'rsion of considerable rice acreage* into coconut groves and a 
more considerabh* area of ojx'ii grass lands theretofore uncultivated l)ut distinctly 
suitable for the jirimary cereal were instead s(*ized upon fur coconut plantatmns. 
While it is quite simple to convert rice or open an'a into coconut groves it i^ (pule 
another thing to later reconvert any part of the groves into ric(‘ land. Jlow(*ver 
low the price of copra, may fall and however high the* pri(*e of i*i(*e may climb^ 
maturing coconut tn^es are not at all likely to be uproot(*d. 

High prices for abaca resulted in the abaca Regions in a similar conversion 
of rice lands and while the plowing up of recent al)a(*a plantings is more tliink.ablo 
than the reconversion of coconut groves, it is still not to be count e»l upon. A))aca 
is not, however, quite the land competitor that coconut tr(H*s an*, for alnica is 
usually planted on newly cleared hilly land, 

A third competing crop is sugar, lait rice land onc(* i)lanted to sugar may be 
changed back to rice with greater ease than in the case of (‘it her coconuts oi- abaca. 
It must be borne in mind that all three of these crops preceded rice in the (‘lironol- 
ogy of war time price increases and were extended to a gr(tat(‘r or less dcgr<‘(' at 
the expense of the gre^at food crop. Tobacco which also pr(‘c<‘ded ric(* in tin* 
matter of demand stimulation did not compete with it for band, due to d('hnite 
regional rather than agronomical or economic detail. 

(b) In addition to the three crops, coconut, abaca, and sugar having 
priority in war time stimulation, rice farming is closely l)Ound with seve ral iin- 
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favorable cH^onoinic and social conditions of production sufficient to offset the 
significant price differential which now maintains in favor of rice. More than 
our other crops, ri(*,e is the intimat(‘ and traditional production of the native in- 
habitant, the only important food cTop under cultivation at the time of European 
(conquest, 1565. And as such, rice is clothed with a pernicious tenancy system 
involving inheritable bonded d(d)t, usury, and veritable pcionage not evident in 
any relative strengtli in the economy of oilier crops. The new Filipino, if we may 
be enigmatic, finds little' attracting to a continuance, much less an (Expansion, 
of the existing rice* arc'a and its (‘onditions. Nor doc^s the government provide 
him the means to overthrow or to compede with the existing S 5 ^stem. 

(c) A third disadvantage of rice culture in the Islands rests on the exc(\s- 
sive costs of production. Especially is this true in the harvesting wherc» a man 
with a week’s work on another’s field receives as much palay (unhulled rice) for 
liis share' as he himself could pi'oduce with five time's the e ffort. Tleccmt attempts 
to lower traditional share allot rncuits for harvesters or to substitute for thc'rn 
almost twice the current daily wage have met with suc'cc'ssful resistance'. The' 
rice harvc^st.er receives at present an average wage in c'ommodity of about tIucH' 
and a half to four pesos a day as against a c'urrent daily cash wage of less than 
one peso. Accentuating this disadvantage is the tact that rice impe>rted from 
Indo-China is cheaply produced in that labor-seM'thing marke't and ran underse*]! 
the cheapest production in the Islands. It is the writer’s opinion that no Fili- 
pino on a pure basis of dollars and cents in normal time's c'a,n afford to raise' the 
c*er('al. There are few eases of financial succe'ss among its producers in the Is- 
lands. It is only the fear of a break-down in the' distribution eif inijiorte'd rie*(' 
due to poor caunmunicaitieins, a thing whic'h has in the past- e>c(*urred, anel the 
rider that he thereby furnislic^s against c'xorbitant prie*e‘s eff the' impeirled article*, 
that lead him to elevote his c'ffort and c*apital to so e'ornpara lively imi)rofitable' 
a eTop. 

(d) In answer to the* note's given above ivgcrding non-C'\])aiision of crop 
arem the loc*al rice optimist is inclined to point to wide* arx'as of uncult ivateel o[)en 
grass lands in Mindanao and the hinterland of Luzon and e‘\claim that there is 
the solution, there the room for expansion of rice* land. “Urban dwellers with 
slightly bucolic minds” see everything in thc^se grass lands. Everything is triily 
there in potentiality, everything might be thc're*, hut the first thing that must 
be there is communic^ation. The middle vvc.*st of Arnc*ric*a was pioiu'cred over 
those most excellent of watc*rcourses, the Great Lakes, (3hio and Mississippi 
rivers, and not othc*rwise. The so-c*alled “Great West” of Amc'rica received its 
first material dcvelojmient subscMiuent to the first transcjontinental railways. 

(e) Add to this lack of communications the futile character of land aliena- 
tion laws now governing in the Islands; the right of the Director of Lands to 
delimit homesteads; the unsuppressed title juggling that has gone on now for 
ten years; and the inexcusable lack of surveys and tithes. Add to it all the pon- 
derable social deterrent of the gregarious non-pioneering habits of the Filipinos 
who are now the world’s most distinctive “townsmen”, and doubt must logically 
exist aS to unaided expansion of the rice area of material extent in the near future. 

The Philippine Islands will c^onsume annually quite 2}4 billion pounds of 
rice The (capita yearly consumption is over 200 pounds and the population 
numl)ers well over 10 millions. Production in the most favorable years has 
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reached slightly above 90 per cent of the requirement. The current actual 
ciency will fall between 150 and 200 pounds and this deficiency will be made up 
by imports. The primary and limiting factor, the actual deficiency, is dislinctly 
favorable to importation of rice and will so continue for many years. 

Time and credit requirements. — Whatever may be the year’s total dernaiul 
for rice, however acute the shortage in native production, a review of past data 
indicates that the bulk of imported rice in the Philippines moves during the* 
months from May to October. This is due to the fact that the native crop is 
largely harvested in December and this stock is depleted before recourse* is liad 
to importation except in limited industrial centers where there appears a some- 
what greater constancy of demand for the cheaper grades. If American ports 
contemplate shipment of ri(^e prior to April 1924 to the Islands, the American 
brokers must b(* prej)ared to extend a minimum of six months credits and an 
average of eight months (‘ixulits on the bulk of their transactions. 

Distributive mechanism. — The distribution of imported rice in the Philippim* 
Islands is effected by means of what wi* may call, for want of a, b(*tter term, 
“guild” — a Chinese rice guild with its apex in French Indo-C'hina (Saigon) and 
its base in the two to tw(*nty Chinese vendors found in (‘very municipality of the 
Islands. Th(* middle courses of the pyramid are the Chinese bankers and Chincs(‘ 
brokers in Manila, tludr branch liouscs and allied provincial Chint'se go-downs. 
Parenthetically, this same combine controls the milling and distributing of all 
native rice prodiudion that enters into commerce and all othei* staple foods of 
native importance. The guild is a complete vertical and horizontal trust, feudal, 
racial, clos(*-knit, hard-vS(‘t, an(‘ient, and thorough. It (*ontrols warehouses and 
steamship lines. To the Filipino consumer it is everything that some Amer- 
icans hav(‘ feared th(* “Big-Four” packers of Chicago might b(‘come to Anu'r- 
icans---with this differeru'c, that be(*ause of the distribution of nativi* wealth, 
the smalhu'ss of the same, and the fact that comm(*rciai (Uiinese recognize and 
an* guided by tlu* evc'iitual futility of profite(*ring, price* ('xTortion has never, witJi 
few exceptions, b(*.(‘n att('mpt(*d. Moreover, the ChiiH'st* trader is a man with- 
out a (country, politically incon.sequ(*ntial and if his inherent horaxsty and cen- 
turies of tradition did not, as they do, d(*ter him h(* would yr*t find it a social and 
political impossibility to profiteer. 

The all-(vhinese rice combine must lu* thoroughly realized by pnjspectivi* 
American exporters. It is an extremely sensitive organism, fits its pric^is to 
daily conditions, extends to the honest natives an impressive* mass of stoix* credit, 
collectible only in kind at harvest tinu*. The system has an unimaginable facil- 
ity for miuutia and point economy, is completely (conscious and reacts to every 
(iondition so speedily as to indicate an almost intuitive sensibility. The liki* 
and e(‘.onomy of this guild is not to be found in the world outside* the (-hinese 
markets in Malaysia. 

Needless to say, American exporter can neither compete* with nor ovei- 
throw the distributive system in the Philippines food market. There lomains 
the question, “Can ho invade or make use of it? Can he r(*ph:i(*e the Indo-C'^liina 
apex with an American apex?” He can if he may undersell the producers in 
French Indo-China. This possibility rests upon six argtmients. 

(a) American exporters have experienced little difficulty in invading the 
Chinese retail mechanism to introduce American tinned goods practically to the 
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exclusion of all other similar items, and to acquire a consequential share of the 
cotton goods business. 

(b) The capital which controls the Philippine distributive combine is in 
the hands of Chinese merchants and bankers in Manila, not in Indo-China. 

(c) The Indo-China producer is mainly European and has little if any racial 
claim on th(^ Chinese distributors. 

(d) The Chinaman buys in the lowest, market without sentimental interest 
(except in the case of Japanese goods). 

(e) The (.Jiinaman likes the American with an almost pathetic enthusiasm. 
If sentiment ever sways the Celestial it will do so to the American's advantage. 

(f) There exist a few American firms in the Islands that maintain a liaison 
between the American exporter and Chinese importer active especially for tinned 
goods and hardware but potential for expanded relations. These might attempt 
to break the ground for the prospective rice market. The distributive mechan- 
ism might, then, with difficulty be turned towards American rice. 

Price 77iaximimi. The greatest price at which United States rice might sell 
in the Philippines is fixed on the basis of two ascertainable facts the determina- 
tion of which lies outside the Philippines. 

(a) The local retail price of rice in the Philippines (common grades, De- 
cember, 1923) is betw(‘en three and a half and four cents gold a pound. us 
suppose American exporters undersell at three cents gold a pound, there remains 
no assurance that. Saigon rice would not be offered at two and a half gold. The 
base price of Philippine iiii})ortcd rice must bo the cost of production in Frcmcdi 
Indo-(Jiina and not th(‘ trade price in Manila. We do not know and have no 
way of discovering at the l:>a.se (consumption) the margin of profit, at. th(‘ ap(‘x 
(production). 

(f)) The transportation and laying down charges must be ecpializcMl. If 
low incid(mtal or fill-ill rat(*s by United States Shipping Hoard vessels an* possible, 
this can be accomplished. The possible price maximum is unknown at pr(*sent 
and unfavorable to American rice exporters. They would have* to lay the ce*real 
down in Manila at a juice which French Indo-(^hina/s production could not m(*ot. 

Legislative comUtioiis . — The rice growers of the Philippines have long de- 
mand(‘d a tariff on ri(*e, which demand was heeded by the Legislature of 1922. 
Every cavan (120.5 pounds) of clean rice coming from foreign ports pays $1.50 
duty. Rice coming from the United States is, of course, free of duty. The 
effect of the duty so far has been to peg the retail price of rice at about 4 cents 
gold a pound rather than to ai)})reciably increasi* i)roduction. 

Summary . — American rice producers are in need of an export market; the 
Philippine Islands has an annual deficiency of approximately 200 million pounds; 
a tariff' favorable to the United States exists; but American participation in the 
Philijipine rice market necessitates long term credits, an invasion of a long-estab- 
lished Chinese? distributive organization, aud the yroduciion and laying down in 
Manila of rice at an ovcr-ctll cost less than that of the French Indo-China producer 
who is endowed with cheap labor, is nearer (he market, and has held it for seventy 
years. 

Evett D. Hester 
Professor of Economics. 



AUTOPSIES^ 

By A. K. Gomez 
Of the College of Veterinary Scieace 

The teiichinp; of pathology will be of little praetieal value without autopsies. 
It is essential that the students taking the course he trained in systematic post- 
mortem techni(|U(i and be instructed in the proper interpn'tation of the lesions 
produced by a disease as presented in the post-mortem table after death. This 
will help them materially in making a clinical diagnosis in their practice of 
medicine. 

Very often a veterinarian, whether in private practice or in the fiedd as a 
government live stock inspector, is called upon to perform the autopsy of an 
animal dead of an unknown disease. Without the proper training in post-mortem 
technique, he will naturally experience difficulty in reporting a reliable diagnosis. 
He will be unable to present a well written and comprehensive proto(;ol on the 
subject autopsied and may, as a consequence, lose the first opportunity to check 
the incidence of an epizootic. 

To supply this practical training, as supplementary to the course in pathology 
given in the ('ollcge of Veterinary Science, systematic autopsi(\s of dead animals 
obtained from neighboring places, the clinics of the College, and the Animal 
Husbandry Dc'partment of the College of Agriculture, arc being condiu^tcd 
throughout the year by the Department of Pathology and Bacteriology of the 
College of Veterinary Science. 

Most of tii(» autopsies are performed by the studemts themselvcjs undc^r (dose 
supervision of (he professor in charge. The students aie arranged in groups of 
three or four depending upon the size of the class. One student takes notes and 
the rest of the group are as.signed to the different regions of the body. During 
the autopsy t he students arc requested to d('scribe and diagnose in a bried manner 
the pathological changes found in each organ dissected out. A summary of the 
lesions is made at the termination of the necropsy and the caus(j of death is then 
determined. 

Further work consists in making histological sections of tissues and bacte- 
riological examination of secretions, fluids, blood, etc., whenever necessary, in 
order to verify the findings. Specimens for a patJiological museum arc colkuded 
from time to time and preserved following the Kaiserling process. The students 
arc required to submit a well written protocol within two days after the laaTopsy. 
This is corrected and placed on file. 

From January 1 to December 31, 1922, there were a total of 104 jiutopsies 
performed in the College of Veterinary Science. They were as f()llo\vs: -- Horses, 
3; cattle, 12; carabaos, 0; swine, 17 ; dogs, 15; goats, 4; sheep, J ; fowls, 24; guinea 
pig, 19; rats, 3. Aside from these there were many autopsies of e\f)eiimental 
nature of rats and guinea pigs which, for convenience and due to limited tijiu, 
were reported under Laboratory Examinations. 


1 Kxpenmciii contribution No. 214. 
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The following table shows the cause of death in the different animals on 
which autopsy was performed. 


Diseases 


Aseariasis ((^alf) 

Acute Kastro-enteritis (calf) 

Acute scro-fibrinouB peritonitis. 

Acute gastro-ententis 

A(;ute hemorrhagic gastritis. 

Arsenic poisoning 

Aimte hemorrhagic enteritis 

Botulism 

Congestion of the brain, 
Decomposition too advanced. . 

PJncephalitis 

Filariasis (Dirofilaria immitis). 

Fowl cholera 

Fowl typhoid 

Generali;5cd epizootic lymphangitis . . 
Gastro-enteritis (distemper) . ... 

Gastro-enteritis 

Hemorrhagic septicaemia 

Hemorrhagic gastro-enteritis. . 

Hog cholera 

Heat Stroke 

Hemorrhagic cloacitis. 

Inanition. 

Intestinal impaction 

Internal hemorrhage (ruptured auricle) 

Kidney worm infestation 

Pneumonia 

Pyemia 

Purulent peritonitis. 

Rinderpest 

Sapremia 

Septic lemia 

Strychnine poisoning (experimental ). 

Scurvy 

Sero-fibrinous peritonitis 

Tseniasis 

Toxemia. 

Traumatic 
Uremia. 
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It may be noted from this table that pneumonia was the cause of death of 
a large variety and number of animals. The ten cases of strychnine poisoning 
in dogs were subjects used in an experiment. In September, rinderpest was 
introduced into the College herd, but, fortunately, due to its early discovery and 
the immediate institution of strict quarantine and sanitary measures, the epi- 
zootic was promptly checked. It will also be noted that many of the diseases 
here reported could have been cured with early and adequate treatment. 


ABSTRA(.rr 


The nutritive value of the proteins of coconut meal, soy beans, rice 
bran and corn. H. H. Mitchell and Valente Villp:gas, Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry y University of IllinoiSy UrbanOy Illinois. Journal of Dairy Science 
6 . 1023, — The work was conducted to determine the value of the proteins of 
coconut meal, soy beans, and rice bran, and combinations of these with one 
another and with corn for maintenance and growth through metabolism studies 
with rats. 

The losses of nitrogen on an N-^free ration. — The losses of nitrogen in the urine 
during the first period of the experiment comprising seven days while the animals 
were receiving N-free ration was on the average 20.6 milligrams p('r 100 grams 
of body weight of the animal. The losses during th(‘ last period of the same 
duration when the rats were again put on an N-free ration was less than during 
the* first period due probably to lessened vitality of the animals. The losses in 
the feces while the N-free ration mis being given was also determinerl and is 
known as the ‘hnetabolic nitrogen^* of the feces. The losses of this metabolic 
nitrogen during the finst period was on the average 193 milligrams per 100 grains 
of food during the first period and 206 milligrams per 100 grams of food durin^^ 
the second period. 

Results with low protein rations. — Rations containing 5 per cent of j)rotein 
were tried. These included coconut meal, soy bean, and corn rations. TIk* 
average utilization of the protein of coconut meal was 77 per cent, of corn 72 
per cent, and of soy bean 78 per cent. Thus it may be concluded that then? are 
no differences in nutritional value between the different classes of proteins found 
in corn, soy bean, and coconut meal w^hen fed at a level of 5 per cent, but t hese 
differ in digestibility. 

Results with medium protein rations. — Six rations were used m which tlu^ 
amount of protein in the feeds approximated 10 per cent. Besides the coi'oimt 
meal, soy bean, and corn rations, combinations of these were used to deteririine 
any supplementary effect that the protein of one feed may have upon that of 
another. The average utilization coefficient found with the protein of co(;onut 
.meal is 58, of soy bean 64, and of rice bran 67. According to these* figures, it is 
evident that the proteins of coconut meal are less efficient for body re(Hiirem(?nts 
than the proteins of soy bean and rice bran, and that these two are almost equal 
in eflSciency. In the combination rations the protein was dcri v’ed from the constit- 
uent feeds in equal parts, the total amount being 10 per cent. The results of 
the experiment with these rations show that coconut meal and corn mixture has 
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a value of 58 per cent, showing no supplementary effect of any of the constituents 
of the feed. Soy bean and corn mixture gave a utilization coefficient of 66, thus 
indicating a slight supplementary effect of one feed upon another although the 
tests were too limited to warrant definite conclusion. Rice bran and coconut 
meal mixture gave an average value of 63 per cent or just the average of the value 
for coconut meal and rice bran. The results with the mixtures are in accordance 
with the other trials on vegetable proteins in which generally no marked supple- 
mentary effect of one protein upon another is shown. Supplementary effects 
have, however, been found when animal proteins are mixed with vegetable pro- 
teins. 

The net 'protein values of feeds . — The average net protein content of some 


feeds have been determined as follows: 

Content of net protein. 

Feed. per cent 

Corn 4.3 

Rice bran .. 5.3 

Soy beans 19.6 

Coconut meal .... 11.1 

Cottonseed meal 24.4 

Alfalfa hay . . 6.6 


Abstract by Valente Villegas. 



(COLLEGE AND ALUMNI NOTES 

The Board of Regents and the Executive Committee of the University of 
the Philippines met at the Colleger of Agrirmltun* on October 27. An inspection 
of the College and the Experiment Station formed a part of tlie meeting. 

Dean Maximo Kalaw of the College of Lil)eral Arts and member of the 
Executive Committee remained for a day or so as th(‘ guest of his sister, Mrs. 
Manuel Roxas, and went snipe hunting with Doctor Roxas and Moises Kalaw, 
who is a student in the College*. 


The Los Banos Biological Club, composed of members of the facility of the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Vet(‘rinaiy Science and the School of Forestry in- 
terested in biological research, was organized November 15, 1923. Doctor B. 
M. OoTizalez, M3, of the Department of Animal Husbandry, is President of the 
Club, and Doctor L, B. Uichanco, Mr>, of the Department of Entomology, is secre- 
tary. S(;ientili(‘ programs will be arranged monthly, and bri(‘f ))apors will be 
read and discuss(*d. The first meeting of the club, Los Banos Biological Club, 
was held on December 4, 1923, in the College of Agriculture Auditorium, when 
papers wen' read by Pjx)f(\ssor Dacanay, Doctor Tubangui, l)o(‘tor Fronda and 
Professor Herbert. 


At the last nu'eting of the Ranchers’ Club, lh<^ following members were 
ek‘(ded to manage* the affairs of the club this sem(*st(*r: Governor, Alejandro 
Catambay; Lieut. (JoATrnor, Eiilogio Rodriguez, Jr.; Secretary, Mam(*rto E. 
Limuaeo; Treasurer, Filomeno S. Mariano; Sheriff, Louis J. Dangilan; and 
Adviser, Doctor F. M. Fronda. The first anniversary of the club was celebrated 
with a live stock parade November 17, which was pronounced a dt*eided siice(*ss. 
A program, consisting of addresses by Dean Baker, Doctor Gonzalez, Doctor 
Fronda, and Profesor Elayda, Director of PKtensiou Work, and musical selections 
by the C^ollege orelujstra, formed the second f(‘alure of the celebration. The 
Ranchers’ (dub is a club of students who are majoring in Animal Husbandr>\ 


Doctor J()s6 J. Mirasol, M5, Dean, Junior College, Univ(*rsity of the Phil- 
ippines at (d'bu, was at the Colleger recently for a short visit. 


Professor Elayda, Director of Extension Service, went recently with Severe 
.Capistrano, M5, to Paete, Laguna, for lanzon investigation. 


Pablo N. Mabbiin, B. S. A., ’23, Assistant in Economies, was married to Miss 
Consolaci6n B. Zarcilla of Rosales, Pangasinan, on November 18. The wedding 
was solernnized at Pasay, Manila. Mr. and Mrs, Mabbun have taken up resi- 
dence in Anos, Los Banos. 
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LEANING UN THE (^UVEKNMENT 

D(‘p<.*nrling iijioii flic (iov(‘rntneiii to do ;i. lol of tliincxs for you wliich you 
could do ns well or Indlor for yourself involves n shirking; of respfuisiinlity ; it implies 
a naive r(dian<‘e upon some soil of supernatural power with which the popular 
nnagiiiation seems to clothe tlie Government. 

(E)vermiicfit is not a natural agent — it derives no p()\^er, no visi(ui, no ability 
from any suuree oth(‘r than the resources of the people themsidves. A govern- 
ment can be no grtniter industrially, or jiurer morally, or more competent 
mentally than its makers. Governments are not ordained; that idea of govern- 
ment disappeared whim men discarded the notion tliat their rulers were such by 
divine right. Gov<'rnm(mts arc constituted, erected as a sihome of organization 
interid(‘d and designed to protect tlie public welfare. 

Once we lose sight of the fundamental concept of repn^sentative Govern- 
nx'jit — that is, that it is a system under which ihe individual must always be 
accorded the fullest possible freedom of action, a system under which s(df-reliancc 
and indepemlence are coiic<?ived to be the supreme v'irtues of manh'^ od— we can- 
not avoid })emg le(] deeper and deeper into the morass that surrounds tlie public 
welfare, ideas that belong to concepts of government which vision the individual 
as a weakling and the government as a crutch for him to lean on. 


Selected, 
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INTRODUCTION 

HISTORICAL REVIEW OF PHILIPPINE TENANCY 

The actual and documented history of Philippine agriculture has not yet 
been attempted, but it will be of interest to quote a few secondary sources to 
indicate the chief phases in the history of Philiiipinc land tenure. 

The pre-Spanish harangay.^ — In general the tenant problem of the Philippines 
is new, while tenancy itself is contemporaneous with the Malay occupation of 
the Islands. The original tenure system of the present inhabitants is indicated 
by Fernandez (1). “The civilized Malay travelled (to the Islands) in a large 
and swift kind of native boat, called barangay. In each boat was a dato, or 
chief, with his followers.'^ Jernegan (2) writes, ^Tn later days (after Spanish 
conquest) thpKse headmiui were called cabezas de ® harangay — the people that came 
in the same boat settled in one village with their captain as headman/' 

T. II. Pardo de Tavera (3) asserts, ^'When the Spaniards arrived in the Phil- 
ippine Islands they found thi* inhabitants of Malay blood divided into 
groups, each having its own government. Tiiese small groups w^ere in many 
places known by the name of harangay y w’hich is also the exact word used to de- 
scrilie a small craft used by the indigenes and w^ould therefore appear to indicate 
that the people forming each of these towm groups w^re descendants of the crews 
of particular crafts since the time of their original immigration to these Islands. 
The population of the various harangayes was in some cases not over 50 inhabit- 
ants, and in others, as was observed by Salcedo in Ilocos, the number reached as 
high as 7,000.'’ 

In the establishment of the harangay under their pilots or headmen there 
was laid the basis of an early formed, natural, and feudal system of land tenure, 
one which might have endured and evolved had its foundations not been over- 
. turned by foreign conquest. Even today there may bo traced vestiges of this 
historic and normal tenure. According to Miller (4), ^The manner in which 
the Philippine Islands were originally occupied is illustrated by the procedure 


I Rxpenmont Station contribution No. 219, combining unpubliBhed theses presented for graduation from 
the College of Agriculture, Nos. 168, 169, 170, 171. 172, and 173, and unpublished Tapers in Rural Economics 99 
Nos. 2 and 3. 

* A Malaysian term meaning originally a boat, but as applied in the Philippine Islands, a hamlet, thus im|»ly- 
ing the mode of settlement. 

* Spanish, literally ‘'heads of *’ 
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of Ilocano immigrants in settling new country. They come in groups of from 
five to twenty, each group under a headman who takes possession of a certain 
amount of public land. When this land is cleared and put in a state suitable 
for cultivation, it is divided among the immigrants by the headman. The land 
is distributed among those constituting the community, but the title remains 
in the name of the headman.^' 

The Spanish encomicnda* — In the early Spiinish days of the Islands there 
appear two elomenls which affectcvl land tenure in opposing ways. 

The first element was the diminution and final absorption of the barangay 
tenure into tlui cncomicnda systemi. According to Fernandez (1), “The dates 
kept their position of leadership l^ut their powxu’ was greatly diminished. In 
the course of lime they became known as the cahezas de harangayj or headmen, 
and were usually intrusted with the collection of tributes (for the Si)anish). 
From time to time the Spanish governor gave larg(; grants of the land to Spanish 
citizens of the Islands. The Filipinos living in the villages and towns on the 
grants went with tlu* land, 'i'he groups of Filipinos on a single grant, usually 
varied from three hundred to one thousand. The grant of land and people was 
calk'd the cncomicnda or repartimicnioi^ — The holckas of lh(' encomundas were 
called encomcndcrus They were suj)poFed to take can' of tlu* inhabitants in their 
encomiendas and rule over them. Every mak' in the cncomicnda betw('en the 
ages of si-xteen and sixty was obliged to pay to tlie cncomcndcro an annual tribute 
of eight rcaJs in silver or the equivak'nt in prodiu'ls of tln' locality. 

It will be seen at once that, as in all original systems of termn', the primary 
element was government and proteetion. In fact both the <'arly Malay barangay 
and the 8i)anish cncomicnda are to be primarily studied from tluar governmental 
standpoint. It is equally a))parent that the Spanish system laid ilx', basis for 
that least picturesque type of European feudalism so su(a‘('ssfully founded in 
Mexico. During the early occupation of the Philippines by Spain, the Islands 
w^ere treated as an offshoot of Mexico and were ruled theix'from religiously and 
secularly. We have now t-o discover why the manorial system of early 
Spaniards did not proei'cd Ijoyond its governnumt.al prerogatives, did not com- 
pletely effect Mexican peonage in the Islands, and wdiy it eventually disa])peared 
as even a governiTK'ntal ek'nieait. 

According to h'rnegan (2), “The first insurreclions against Spanish rule 
were caused by the hardships of the tribute which the cncomcndcros forced from 
the natives. In 1589 there were revolts in the Cagayan Valley and in Ilocos 
Norte, in which tax-collectors were killed.^' 

Again quoting Fernandez (1), “The system was early seen to be the cause 
of many evils and the cause of general discontent. The friars started a move- 
ment to change the conditions caused by the encomiendas and especially by the 
greed of the cncomenderos. Father Iloda, the Provincial of the Auguslinians, 
and later Domingo de Salazar, Bishop of Manila, denounced the cruel practices. 
The result was that in 1574 Philip II forbade his officials to hold encomiendas.,... 
Governor de Sande tried to carry out the King^s wish, but was unsuccessful, and 
the rule of the encomendcros w\as destined to continue for another half century.^' 
It is a matter of note that friar control was opposed to the extension of the en- 


4 Spanish term applied to a politico-aerarian form of tenure instituted Jarcrely in Mexico ond the Philippines. 
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comienda system and for a time menaced and eventually made impossible the 
establishment through this system of a firm manorial tenure. 

The lack of any lfirg<i and influential class of Spanish agricultural capitalists 
or land grandees in the early part, and the lack of a considerable rural mestizo 
element in the latter part of Spanish occupation, aided to hamper the establish- 
ment of the Mexican type of peonage. Writing concerning these times, Pardo 
de Tavera (3) records, “Outside of the cncomendcro.H, alcaldes^ corregidores,^ 
and enlisted men and officers of the army, Spani.*irds were known to settle in 
the provinces aiid devote themselves to agriculture or any otlic^r industry.'' 

The rise of Spanish friar ci<{ates,‘—Thv siK^ond clement of iin])orlancc in a. 
historic review of Spanish land tenure in the Pliilip[)ines was the building up of 
large friar estates. The friars were instrumental in overtlii'owing tli(^ vneomienda 
system before it advnnc<‘(l far Ixwomlits in(‘(‘ption as a tax-cf>llectiiig mecJianisin. 
Following this overthrow the Chuich Orders sufc^^Kalod in discouraging any 
secular control of agricultural development. friars constituted, in the 

provinces at least, the principal intcrpret<‘rs of S{)unis}i governimmi. At times 
they ev(;n di»scouraged travel into tli<‘ outlying (list ricts, jind the gnvormnent orders 
went so far as to proliibil, foreigmu’s from travelling in tliii provinces. Pardo 
de Tavera (3) writes, “Fouagners wej“e absolutely proliibiled from living in the 
Philip})ine Islands. Sevea'id ro\al adulas vveie ih>uf‘(l direi'tiug tlio gov<‘rnors 
not to allow foreigners wlio resid(‘d in tlie Islands to engage in comnien;(‘, nor 
under any pnlext whatever to si^ttle in the provinci^s or towms, in any locality 
in the Philippine I.^^lands.’' Ko policy could liave tended inoixi to throw the 
balance of SjiaTiish soviuvignly into tlie hands of tla^ friars ami enable thimi to 
effecd a eoinpleb^ shift in the system of tenancy from ih(^ secular cnconucnda to 
the friar estate. 

As the cnconricnda fiassod out of (^xi'-tence the friar estate took its place. 
Whf'rc'as the former wais primarily })olitir'ai in natun* and Jiad not the ojijiortu- 
nity to instituti* a fulbfle<lge<l svNtom f)f tenure, the latter was apj>ai’(mtl 3 ' from 
the b(‘ginning a ((mure systiuu. The fiiir e^taU’ had, how<‘V('r, a strong apology 
m tlu’ fact that it was (’(utainly less predatory than the cncomicnda might hav(‘ 
beciune had if followed its paixmt modid in Mexic(>. Cuiici ruing the growth of 
religious c'^taU‘s, Pardo de 'favera tj>) wiites, **Tlie jKover of the friars in Manila 
soon becaiiH‘ very great. At the start tliey were ])oor, but certain diwaitees mmk*, 
them donations, olluu’s left tlimu inheritances consbting of lauds and ‘^lavt's, and 
in a short lime the friars had become wealtliy proprietors and in a‘j>endtmt of 
their ow 7 i lioldings for the*ir sustenance, which was furnislnal by alms and gifts 
made to them by the King and by the follow’ors of tlieir (.diurch Tlieir tmTi- 
torial possessions increased rapidly; so much so that in 1001 the King commis- 
sioned the Auditor Sierra to compile data and s(uid him a lefKud as to tlie kind 
of titles and areas and description of the valuable lands held by the friars; ])ut 
the friars refused to furnish any inbirmation to the auditor, stating that tliey 
were exempt from any such formalities, and as subsiHjuently tliey wxto unabk^ 
to prove the legality of their titlcvS they were declared to bt' ‘occaipants in bad 
faith' and an embargo w^as laid on the lands held by them. When Archbishop 
Camacho arrived in the Islands the friars appealed to him for protection and 
this prelate ordered the auditor to stop his proceedings or lie would exconimuni • 


^ TiUca of Spanish civil subwdinate officjjtls. 
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cate him. Taking advantage of this crisis, as they also did on other occasions, 
the friars threatened to abandon the Islands, and the Governor, in order to avoid 
a conflict, which had taken on alaiming proportions, got the new visitador^ who 
had succeeded Sierra to accept the titlas to the lands held by the friars as valid ; 
and when this was done the matter w'as pigeonholed.'' 

Purchase and re-parcelling of friar estates. — The friar estates assumed immense 
proportions until at the inauguration of American Civil Government they 
amounted to 172,000 hectares of land. A considerable number of tenants had 
refused to pay rents during the revolutionar}’' years from 1890 to 1902. In 1907 
Se(;retary Taft consummated the purchase on the part of the government 
of the greater part of those lands for a sum of 14,474,000 pesos funded in bonds 
authorized by the government of the Unite<l States. The area purchased was 
155,198 hectares which was to be sold to the teiianlvS on easy terms. The Director 
of the Bureau of Lands (5) reported at the close of tb(‘ :iscal year 1919 as follows: 
*^Area sold to date, 109.253 hectares; area vacant, 45,746 hectares; value of land 
sold, 16,307,011 pesos; value of land vacant 3,807,329 pesos; and collections to 
date, 11 ,807,869 pesos." These figuies constitute a very creditable financial show- 
ing. How little the purchase has effected a solution of the teiiajit problem is shown 
for two of the friar estates on page 383 in this paper. It is significant that 
Governor General Wood has pronounced his oi)pf)sition to the further purchase 
and re-parcelling of large estates. 

General existing tenure systems. — The only comprehensive and contempo- 
raneous description in English of tenure systems existing in the Philippine Islands 
is that of Miller (4). A brief outline from his work is Iktc given. D(Tinition 
and discussion of the systems would be too lengthy for incorporation in this 
paper and the reader is referred to the source. 

A) The proprietary tenure systems. 

1) The sugar haciendas’’ of Occidental Negros. 

2) The haciendas of Oriental Negros. 

3) The haciendas of Iloilo. 

4) The haciendas of Leyte. 

5) The haciendas of the Bicol Peninsula. 

6) The mixed proprietary share system of Cagayan Valley. 

7) The abaca plantations of Davao. 

8) The sugar haciendas of Laguna. 

B) The peasant proprietary systems. 

1) The full resident peasant. 

2) The rented small plot owners. 

C) The rent system. 

D) The share systems. 

1) The manorial system. 

2) The kasama'^ share system. 

3) The scattered holdings share system. 

4) The interleasing share system. 


A Spanish crown official who was in capacity an auditin'. 

7 Spanish term applied to a large agricultural holding. 

* Tagalog term applied to a share tenant, or cropper; literally, a companion . 
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GROWTH OF PHILIPPINE TENANCY 

There were, according to the Census Office of the Philippine Islands (6), in 
this country in 1918 nearly two million agricultural lioldings of which over 22 
per cent were operated under some form of tenancy. In 1903, the United States 
Bureau of Census (7) reported for the Philippine Islands a proportion of tenancy 
of slightly over 19 per cent. During the past fifteen years there has been an 
increase of about three per cent in the proportion of tenancy. Although the 
census failed to group the tenure (jlasses under crop classes, it is patent, to any 
observer of rural conditions in the Archipelago that tenancy is much more prev- 
alent in the cultivation of rice than in the cultivation of oiIkt crops. It may be 
safely estimated that 70 per cent of all Philippine tenancy units ani devoted to the 
production of rice. 

An increase of three per cent during an interval of fifteen years may not 
seem alarming. Its importance arises from the fact that natural conditions and 
resources argued for a heavy decrease in tenancy during that, period. It has 
been a very general belief, as recently stated by Spillman and (h)hlenw<dser (8), 
that tenancy decr<‘as(‘s when desirable public land can ha acqniied at a minimum 
price and with minimum effort. Bureau of Comnua’ce and Industry (9) esti- 
mates the land area of the Philippines under cultivation at six per (‘ont and the 
area eultivatable at about 50 per cent. In addition there are very liberal home- 
stead laws [ind very strict laws against large capitalistic holdings. 

The anomalous condition of increasing tenancy in a country largely uncul- 
tivated, wdth wdde areas of public domain and with v(try liberal homestead laws, 
is further emphasized in the small average area of the holdings. The Census 
Office of the Philippines ((>) gives the average holding, freeholds and largo estates 
included, as 2.3 hectares, of which 1.2 hectares arc cultivated. Tlie reluctance 
of the Filipino tenant to avail himself of the homestead law lies partly in his own 
gregarious nature wliich, according to Hester and Miiiano (10), ‘induces his 
preference for insufficient holdings and a highly social village system to wider 
farms and probable isolation.” It is further the result of a purely objective con- 
dition which lies in the marked slowness with which titles to new lands, as well 
to old claims, are acquired. As expressed by Wood and Forbes (11) : 

The land titles situation in the Philippine Islands is a serious one. It should be the 
policy of the Government to j)ush forward the cadastral survey, determine titles to lands 
as quickly as possible, and to facilitate in every possible mariner the accjuihition of title 
by homesteaders. Nothing is more conducive to good government than Iciving th(j people 
secure in the ownership of their land and possessing titles guaranteed by the Governmentr 
as is practiced in the Torrens system. Filipmos have the excellent trait of a strong in- 
herent desire to own their own land. 

The present unfortunate land title situation is largely due to an inefficieni administm- 
tion of the land office in recent years and to an increase in the number of problems which 
the Government has to handle. 

In 1913 the Insular Government had a thoroughly efficient and trained Ihireau of 
Lands and an experienced and effective Court of Land Registration. Today an^^ ineffi- 
ciency of the Bureau of Lands is due, in part, to lack of experienced and trained personnel, 
to inefficient management and lack of funds. 

Delay in the obtaining of titles is also due t-o the abolition of the Court of Land Regis- 
tration and to the transfer of land cases to the overloaded (burts of First Instance. This 
has resulted in an increase in the number of abuses by which the poor farmer and home- 
steader, ignorant of liis rights, is forced off his land by his richer and more unscrupulous 
neighbor. The situation tends to serious discontent and must be corrected. 

An adequate Court of Land Registration should be re-established. 
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Again, in 1922, Governor-General Wood (12) writes: 

Surveys arc backward and the people are clamoring for titles to their land. Tens of 
thousands of cases are awaiting adjustment* The land office needs a thorough reorgan- 
ization, and in order to expedite its work, already years behind, there must be thorough 
co-ordination between Uie departments of natural resources and justice. Among the stt^ps 
to be taken is the appointment of more judges or the re-c‘stablishincnt of tlie Court of Land 
Registration. 

Further acceiitiiating the severity of the situation the following extracts from 
the press are offered: 

In order to end the “eternal WTangle’' between landlords, homesfeaders, and lessees 
occasioned by delay.s in adjudication of titles to publu* hinds of the Philippines, and which 
have caused the sluaiding of blood in many instance.s, Secretary Rafael ('‘orpus of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Natural Resources has recommended to the (lovcrnor General 
withdrawal from settlement of all the public domain in th(' Islands until the Hureau of 
Lands has com])leted all ncccs-airy vMirvevs and the ngnculte d lauds have been delimited 
from forest lands ® 

Perhaps Secridary Corjuis faces a situation in which he is not abl(‘ to makv any other 
recommendation, )»ut there can be no fpic^tion that the public a.> a whole would i»e greatly 
lieiK'fited wore it ]a>sib]e to work out a j^ystem whereby our land tith* machinery could 
be put into shape, added to and spee<h‘d up to a point where it would not b(‘ ne<'(\s.‘iry to 
delay the filmy of homestead apphea lions even teruporanly 

Any |H!rson wdio ha'> given si udy to llic agricultural situation in tla* Pijilip{>ines real- 
izes that one of the handicaps under which the country is working is found in tin* fact that 
a very considerable portion of tlu unproved fanning laml in tla* Klands is conln»lh'd by 
large estates and that eoinparatively few individual tillers of the .soil own holdings suf- 
ficient in size to be termed profit a I ik* farms. 

This landlonl and tenant system lia,s been a .source of rei urring discussion witli eacii 
agrifjultural ('ongre.ss, and at least ome a yi^ar forrn.s the subject of debate upon ilu* floor 
of one or both houses of thi' Icgi.siature Strange to s'i> , iiouc\ei, tliere st'eins t^i be but 
one proposed .«olutioii to the jirnblem I'here is a feeling llnat the aoviuntncnl .should step 
in and cither conificl the landlord to disjio.se of hi.s holdings for tlie t>uipose of splitting 
tliern up among tlie tenant^', or that laws -liould be enacted givung the ti'uaiit larmer a more 
advantageous position than that enjoyed by other rentiTs 

ft appears to us that the most logical solution of the problem is not found m either 
of these jiroposit ions * * * 

^I'his eountry is not land poor. It lias public tlomain a plenty, and Hunuuisi^ ojiiior- 
tumties for the homesloadiT, Make home.stending safe, by jiToiier a.ssurance of title.s, 
arid easy, by (‘X[K‘diting our registration sy.stem, and you will find a solution of the tenant 
problem that no firohibilive or revstrictive legi.slation can ever furnish. “ 

VimAIUAN UNKF.ST 

As further iiidicaiing the rising agrarian problems of the Lslaiids, Hester 
and Minano (10) give* s('V(M*al inslaru*('s from the daily press of tenants petition- 
ing the (lovernor (Rmoral of the IslandvS for ndief. 

Reeeuth% there have been many ])ubli.shed aeeounts of tenant x>rotest.s in the Rhil- 
ipfiines. In July, 1920, the. demand.s of lenant.s resulted in the divi.sion of the former friar 
estate of Cauayan. It was doubted that the division wxmld aid in the decrease of tenancy 
to any con.siderable extent, as it was exyiected that riidi proprietors from Pampanga, Pan- 
gasinan, Ilocos Sur, and Ilocos Norte, besides those from Isabela Province, itself, where 
the Jtadmda is located, had made known their intention to purchase portions of the land.^® 

Manila Daily Bulletin, September 14, 1922 
10 Manila Daily Bulletin, September H, 1922 
n Manila Daily Bulletin, Auguot' 29, 1922, 

12 Manila Daily Bulletin^ July 9, 1920 
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During the latter half of 1920, 500 tenants of San Juan del Monte marched to the 
palace of the Governor General to protest against increased rents of from six to fortv-seven 
pesos per square meter per annum A seltlemont of this case was finally m<a(l(‘ through 
the good officCKS of the Governor Gcnerai. 

In the same month, the Governor General received a petition from 5,000 tenants (>f 
the Nngtahan estate in (he districts of Harripaloc and Santa Mesa complaining against 
alleged increases in rents of from 500 to 1,200 per cent 

In October, 1920, 5,000 tenants from the estates occupied by the Solocan Develop- 
ment Company marched to the Governor General’s jialacc to phuT in liis hands a petition 
requesting the Government to purchase the laud concerned and sell it. back to the tenants ^ 

The Payatas estate in Jlizal province w^as re-parcellcd and taken up b> the tiaiants 
themselves during the month f)f October, 1920.'® 

Pronto (Ei) sums u}) (rrtaiii other eases: 

In August 1922 the San Pedro Tunnsaii tenants demanded that they be given the land 
w'hi( h they worked,’' demanding the annulment of the ‘peonage’ law.'* Alarming re- 
jiorts w(Te vSpread tliat class hatred was })emg fomented, th(‘ poor wore making ready to 
sbirt a fight against the rah; cases of inrendiansm, sabotage, and depreilataai \\eu‘ saui 
to )>e rampant. It wa*-- .'-\aid, also, that pfdilics played an nnporlanl idle in Ihc agrarian 
troubles in Pulacan Thirty-one tenant delegates from Hacienda Iluenavida pn'suitecl 
their grievances before the board dirertors of the 8an Juan do Dios ('orporalion, owners 
of tho hanruda.'^^ Tenants from La h^siieraiiza Hacienda in Cuyapo, Nueva Ecija. parad- 
ed to demonstrate publicly iheir grievances.-'* In May 192S, abtiut a thousand tenants 
m Gen(‘ral Trias, C'avite, declared a general .strike when the jiropra tors faihd lo griiiit the 
reque«t.s of the tenants Tlii‘ same cascj hai>pened m IniU<, Cavite, at that In 

July, 192d the tenant.^ and farm laborers of Tuv and Palavan, ikdaiigae, jent a pc'lition 
to the ('(p-opi ndin A^isodaiion of AgncuHur'ists in (he western region of Lalangas which 
was later .siuit to the Direetor of tlie Bureau of Labor by the jire.sidcnt of tlu* A n/itom/ ('on- 
federatum of Ti uunt^ tind Farm Lalorets of the FhUippuas. The latt<T i.s his capai it} ^ 
sent a contniunicat ion t(» the Governor (ieneral exposing the ('\isicni o of peonage praitices 
and involuntary servitmle m that region/'^ 

lo <|tio{(‘ iigain Hester and Mifuuiu (10), 

The Philipfiines experience the gravity of tenancy problems not only m tiie mere m~ 
crea.se in number of tenants in the face ol a large and fertile j iibhc d(»inam, b it abo in the 
]>olitico-soeial aspect of a heighttaiing class con.sciousnes'^ among the aparcenit^ ‘ and ar- 
rrndataiuhs’''^ in whom there lies at this hour potentiality for the formation of eitlau'a stiong 
middle clas.s of fr(‘eholdi*rs, or a strong troubIe.some i lass id peons, less numerous bur iriore 
collective, than the jx'ons of Mexico. Wise Icgisialimi and njcticulously just agrarian ad- 
ministration, alone, can .adduce the former rathe r than the lallcT 

TUK riiORLEM 

The most vital pro})lem facing the PhiUppini'S today is agrarian and social. 
It has to do with the establishment of a depimdable nind middle class. Tlu' prol)- 
lem may be approached from two angles: (a) Avoid the growth of pevmage in 
resolving tenancy into peasantry; and (b) Elevate a hand-to-mouth peasantry 

U Manila Daily Bulletin, September 28, 1920. 

o Manila Daily Bulletin, September 7, 1920, ami Philippines Free Press, September 11, 1920 

1^ Manila Daily Bulletin, October 11, 1920. 

Manila Daily BuUetin, October 11, 1920. 

U Philippines Herald, October 4, 1023. 

IS Manila Daily Bulletin, August 28, 1922. 

Philippines Herald, April 17, 1923, 

» Manila Daily Bulletin, September 13, 1923 

« Manila Daily Bulletin, October 20, 1923. 

» Philippines Herald, May 30, 1923. 

M Manila Daily BuUetin, September 13, 1923. 

H A Spaniah term for ahare tenante. 

« A Spaubh term for tenanta paying a specified rent, cither of money oi labor. 
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into a body of responsible freeholders of securely titled, suitably sized farms. The 
basic requisite for the solution is at hand in the unclaimed public domain con- 
sisting of 88 per cent of the gross area of the country. Legislative elements for 
the solution exist in the homestead laws and the provisions for Torrens titles. 
It remains to speed up the administration of the land policy and to educate 
the countryman away from the deterrent gregariousness of centuries. 

Solutions of social problems are only by chance unless founded upon a basis 
of knowledge. If movements calculated to improve the condition of either ten- 
ants or peasants are to be undertaken without serious error it is imperative to 
know exactly who and what that tenant or peasant may be. As an illustration: 
observers of Philippine small farmers early discovered a lack of credit facilities 
available for their use. Promptly an Agricultural Bank was established. After a 
few years it was discontinued. Again, a series of Co-operative Rural Credit 
Associations were established. Their capitalization h' s been largely afforded 
b}" government doles and no published audit has been forthcoming. Their suc- 
cess is a matter of serious question. Here were instrumentalities well organized 
and well administered but with little success. The fault lay in a lack of knowl- 
edge or of cognizance of the elemental fact that there existed neither the thrift 
which furnishes deposits nor the security which enables loans. And now the 
L<^gislature proposes a third credit machine in the nature of subsidized country 
banks which will be required to loan to small farm<'rs on clean security, small 
sums of money. A scant collection of data will indicate how utterly impossible 
it would be for such banks to obey their mandate. 

It is, therefore, expedient that investigation precede action in the institution 
of economic and social reforms. The tenant and peasant must be known, his 
condition bared to the gaze of the legislator, educator, and administrator, before 
they may act intelligently in his behalf. 

REVIEW OF PAST LITERATURE 

There exists very little contemporaneous literature on the subject of Phil- 
ippine tenancy. Miller (4) gathered economic reports in 1912 under the aus- 
pices of the Bureau of Education through one hundred and twenty selected 
supervising and high school teachers. In addition to a cautious discussion and 
careful comparisons of tenure systems, Miller presents an excellent chart showing 
for each agricultural district of the Islands the prevalent system of tenure. This 
work deserves the careful study of every student of Philippine land conditions, 
especially Chapter XIII on Agricultural Labor. Founded on exhaustive reports 
made by picked observers, most of them resident for several years in their dis- 
tricts, men in close touch through the common schools with every phase of pro- 
vincial life, the facts set forth reflect accurately the status of land tenure in the 
Islands at the time. 

The United States Bureau of Census (7) and the Census Office of the Phil- 
ippine Islands (6) give for 1903 and 1918, respectively, the numerical coefficients 
of Philippine tenure. They could not within the scope chosen for their schedules 
indicate the social conditions or the more latent economic factors of the case. 

In Hill and Moe (14) there appear excellent brief sections on tenure and 
contracts mostly applying to the northern part of Central Luzon, particularly 
the provincje of Nueva Edja. Certain of their conclusions are discussed in this 
paper. 
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Under the various topics of discussion in this paper reference is made to a 
number of authorities on general and foreign tenancy. 

OBJECT OF PBE8BNT WORK 

In 1920, the Department of Rural Economics of the College of Agriculture 
undertook the levy of specific economic and social surveys upon small areas of 
considerable agricultural production, using a dcveloi)ed case system. The first 
of these surveys, reported in Hester and Mifiano (10), was almost entirely econo- 
mic in detail and had to do with tenancy on coconut land in the province of Rom- 
blon. This survey was more or less experimental and was largely useful in desig- 
nating the system to be used. During 1921 and 1922 eight surveys were levied 
in districts in which rice was largely produced under share tenancy. These eight 
surveys were as follows: 

A ) TigbrniaUf Iloilo 

1) 50 tenancies surveyed. 

2) Period of survey: December 1920 and January 1921. 

3^ Tabulations only. 

4) Reported in Teruel (15). 

/I) San Bulacan 

]) 40 tenancies surveyed. 

2) P<Tiod of survey; l)ecembcr 1920 and January 1921. 

3) Tabulations only. 

41 Reported in Haiitamaria (16). 

(') Santa Rosa^ Laguna 

1) 81 tenancies surveyed. 

2) Period of survey: March to June 1921. 

3) Tabulations and narrative arc.ount. 

4) Reported in Laserna (17). 

D) llagonoy, Bulacan 

1) 138 tenancies surveyed. 

2) Period of survey: April to June 1921. 

8) I'abulations and narrative account. 

4) Reported in Santos (18;. 

E) Calasiao, Pangasinan 

1) 99 tenancies surveyed. 

2) Period of survey* April to June 1921. 

3) Tabulations and narrative account. 

4) Reported in Royeca (19). 

F) NaiCf Cavite 

1) 151 tenancies surveyed. 

2) Period of survey: Decemlier 1921 and January 1922. 

3) Tabulations and narrative account. 

4) Reported in Rodis (20). 

(7) A parHf Cagayan 

1) 1 1 1 tenancies surveyed. 

2) Period of survey: April to June' 1922. 

3) Tabulations and narrative account. 

4) Reported in Mabbun (21). 

H) Bay^ Laguna 

1) 160 tenancies surveyed. 

2) Period of survey: June to December 1922. 

3) Tabulations and narrative account. 

4) Reported in Teruel 

'The purpose of this paper is to present in combination the results of the 
eight surveys; to summarise the discussion which the data excite; and to draw 
limited conclusions relative to the best means of improving the lot of our great 
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body of rice tenants. In the educational economy of the College, the surveys 
have already played a desirable end. The investigators, senior students major- 
ing in rural economics and, indirectly, the classes have been placed in contact 
with first hand information on the modus operandi of Philippine rice production 
and the modus viviendi of a considerable body of Philippine rice producers. If 
any college of agriculture is to fulfill its mission it must eventually nifich, prin- 
cipally through the matrix of graduates, the fundamental producing element 
of the community. It is particularly necessary in the Philippines where then' 
is a marked lendency to attempt the disastrous and illogical separation of 
*^practicc^’ and “science,” that the few educated fanners appreciate to the fulk^st 
tlic real coiKlition of the avan’age (ao (peasant) farmer and tenant. 

METUOP OF SnilVKY 

The areas selected for investigation were chosen principally on iho. basis of 
residence of the investigators. Tlie Department of Rural Economics selected 
majoring scuiiors who showed ability and interest in survc'y work and who lived 
in distimdl}" rice producing districts and assigned to them their na1iv(' barrios 
as a field. The senior author visited each area surv'eyiMl, except llagonoy and 
Calasiao, either during or subst-queiii to investigation. 

In obtaining the data of the surveys the invest jgal-ors made a house to house 
canvass of the tenants. Each investigator, except Terind at Hay, was a ci{iz(‘n 
of the municipality in Avhicii his investigation was canitsl out and related by 
blood to tlK' tenant class of the locality. In the invi'stigalion at Ikiy the inves- 
tigator Nvas accompanied by an assistant who was familiar with tie' tenants of 
the locality. The I’Oticence witli which government offusals, fuiumcrators, and 
foreign investigators are coimnonly confront(Hl was thus obviated, Wlu'iievor 
the tenant appeared to liave overstated the facts, n parallel (pK'stifinaiiv was 
worked out with the landlord, and if scrioms disr‘r(‘])ancy wxis proved, th<‘ unit 
was throwui out. The same plan was followed whenever the tenant slniwed in- 
ability through ignorance to give reasonably accuratt' replii's to (]u<\stu)ij.',. 

Figures on areas were frequcntl}^ checked by comparing the t<'na,nt’s estimate 
with the quantity of seed rice required to sow his iirca. In a f(‘W cases the land- 
lord's books wen* available t-o show the areas held by each lenaiil. It w'as, how^- 
cv<ir, surprising to find niany landlords who had no accuran* idea of the an^as 
h(*ld by their tenants. The surveys, as they were finally composed, (;ov<*red 
only those units for which the data sheets presented no anomalies indicative of 
exaggeration or misinformation. 


DISCUSSION 

The data of the various surveys on which discussion is based will be found 
in brief form in tlie Statistical Abstract appeiKl(3d to this article, llcfcrencc there- 
to is indicatcid throughout the paper. The narrative accounts submitted by the 
investigators in six of tiie surveys (Santa Rosa, llagonoy, Calasiao, Naic, Aparri, 
and Bay) are of equal if not greater importance than the tabulations. Much 
of the discussion is influenced by a reflection of facts from these narrative accounts. 

No division between economic and social discussion has been made. In 
many cases the line betwen the two is difficult to draw. There are numerous 
inter-relations especially in discussion which bring both bodies of fact into con- 
tact. 
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AREA 

(StatiRtical Appendix, Section I] 

Nourse (23) designates area as the ‘‘fundamental fact'^ in agriculture. Al- 
though area must be conditioned upon precedents of a geographic, social, and 
even racial character, there are several reasons why it may he taken as the cen- 
tral point in niral economy. First, the great difFunilly of appraisement of the 
precedent causes of area offers an impasse to the student. Again, area is subject 
to a minimum of fluctuation both quantitatively and on the point of time, pro- 
viding, especially in regions of an ancient and consistent ethnos, a reliable 
constanc 3 ^ Area itself submits to an easy and accurate description. Finally, 
nearly all othei' fac.tors wliich enter into rural economy operate wdthin the set 
limits of area and are more frequently than not trac(\able to it as principal cause. 
As W'ill be discovered, area is taken in this paper as the point d’ appui of nearly 
all other considerations. Practically, area has been considered under several 
headings; gross area, cultivated area, and effective area. 

Gross u?Ta.~ “Gross area is taken to mean the supcrfice of the holding regard- 
less of its culture or cropping system. All surv(\vs taken togeth(u* presented a 
gross area of 1975.2 hectares. The averages for eacdi bmant in the different 
surveys shf)^^ed a variatioii of from one hc'claro, the average for Calasiao, to 4.7 
hf'ctares, the average for Santa liosa The average for all lenancies of all sur- 
veys was 2.4 laaMares wliieh compares closely wdth 2.8 luadnres the av(‘ragc of 
all PhilippiiK' share lenancies as given in Census Office (ti). The C’cnsus does 
not contain figures for rice tenancies alone. 

Koganhng th<' range from minimum to maximum of individual lioldings 
rather than the averages, the variation w^as found to be most nan*ovv in San 
Miguel with a range of from 2.0 to 2.5 la'ctares and w'idt'st. in Tigbaiian and Ila- 
gonoy with a range of from 0.3 to 10.0 hectares. 

Cultivated area . — Cultivated area is that portion of the supcrfice under the 
plow' during thci farm year llowever important gross ai'ca may Ix', productive 
efficiency will be more closely limited by the tilled area. The total tilled area 
of all surveys W'as 19()8.() hectares or 99.7 ])er cent of tlie total gross area. The 
CAillivated and gross areas were identical in all surveys except Calasiao antlNaic 
where the proportions W'ore 97.5 per cent and 9S.5 per cent respectividy. C'ensus 
Oflice (()) gives 52.9 ]X‘r cent as the proportion of cultivated to gross area for all 
Philippine farms. The wddc discrepancy between the (Jemsus and the surveys 
is due to the fact that the investigations wx*re consciously laid in districts of 
complete cultivaition. The uncultivated 47.1 [kt cent Philippine farms is not 
ordinarily found in the small tenant holdings but in the large estates operated 
on a proprietary basis. The waste land is also largely on the peri under of the 
agricultural districts, whereas the surveys were levied in provinces and munic- 
ipalities having a density of population of more than 250 to the scpiare mile. 
Finally, the uncultivated farm land is seldom located in the rice producing an^s 
but is largely found adjacent to tobacco, hemp, coconut, and sugar areas. 

Effective area * — Wheievor a second crop is planted on the cultivated area 
after the harvest of the first crop, but within the same year, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish an effective area which is greater by the portion of replanted siqx'rficc 
than the cultivated area. Effective area must not, however, be confused with 
the so called “two-crop system'* and “three-crop system** wffiich, in rural ecu- 
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nomics have come to designate systems of combined diversification and rotation 
involving two or three crops within two or three years. 

The effective area for all the surveys was 106 per cent of the gross area due 
to a limited crop of maize planted in some rice paddies in Calasiao immediately 
after the rice harvest and a second rice crop in Santa Rosa. Two crops a year 
are neither customary nor rare in the Philippines. They occur especially under 
irrigation, as at Santa Rosa where a system built by Friars over a century ago 
affords water for a second crop for each half of the municipality once in two years. 
However, the water for the second crop is seldom, if ever, sufficient to enable 
the favored half to replant the entire area. Naic, also, is favored by an irriga- 
tion system of prime importance to the successful production of the first crop 
and totally inadequate for a second crop. 

Causes for small holdings , — The precedents of area re very difficult but a 
few of the more obvious may l)e mentioned. Rice is produced in the Philippines 
without the use of machinery; the planting, cultivation, and harvesting being 
done entirely by hand. Under such conditions a greater area can scarcely be 
handled by the average family. A lack of significant diversification in farm- 
ing or of rotation of crops provides two high ^fiabor peaks, planting and harvest- 
ing, that take the entire energy of a rice community to negotiate. Morcellment 
of land has gone on in the Islands for countless generations through inheritance. 
Primogeniture, neither legal nor customary, has ever obtained in the Philip- 
pines. Inh(u*ited land holds a high sacrosanct character with the farmers and 
is seldom sold except under financial duress. The gregarious character of the 
people, the popular barrio system, the lack of suitable communication Ixitween 
the public domain and the markets for its potential production, inefficiency in 
the administration of the Government's survey and title mechanism are all partly 
responsible for continued small holdings. 

CHOPS 

[Statistical Appendix, Seotum II] 

The intention of the surveys was limited to rici^ tenancies and in consequence 
no other crop of considerable extent was to be exp<*cted. In tropical countries 
in general, and the Philippines is no exception but on the contrary one of the 
best examples, crop areas follow distinct topographical and climatic zones. Even 
where a particular zone is optimum for two or three crops, custom and conservatism 
act strongly against div(‘rsification. Over considerable lengths of time there 
may be some shifting. The shifting of crops from year to year as it has affected 
rice production in the Philippines is treated by Hester (24) where it is pointed 
out that rice cultivation has been forced to suffer the principal diminution of 
area in favor of sugar and other war time “bonanzas'\ The crops found in the 
surveys arc shown in detail in Section II of the statistical abstract and need only 
be summarized. 

Rice,-- 91.8 per cent of the effective area was planted to rice. In San Miguel 
and Santa Rosa rice was the sole crop. A second crop of rice was produced on 
29.5 per cent of the cultivated area in Santa Rosa and on about three per cent 
of the cultivated area in Calasiao. 

Maize , — Maize occupied 2.8 per cent of the effective area of all surveys. It 
was grown in Tigbauan, Hagonoy, Calasiao, Naic, and Bay as a first crop and 
to a very limited extent, three hectares, in Calasiao as a second crop. 
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Sugar . — Sugar was produced on 3.9 per cent of the effective area and was 
confined to Tigbauan, Hagonoy, Calasiao, and Naic. 

Zacate . — Zacate covered 11.4 hectares in Bay or 0.6 per cent of the total 
effective area of all surveys. This comparatively profitable crop is grown for 
sale as green forage grass for horses. It affords a diversification of questionable 
value in very limited areas in proximity to Manila. 

Vegetables and fruits . — In Tigbauan, Calasiao, Aparri, and Bay, together, 
17.8 hectares were devoted to the production of vegetables (gabi, ubi, tomatoes, 
and beans) and fruit (bananas and guavas) for home consumption. Garden 
and orchard cultivation occupied but 0.9 per cent of the total effective area. 

Rotation of crops . — No rotation of crops was discovered cither as regards 
the limited second crops or on a two or three year schedule. 

Diversification of crops . — The diversification on the rice tenancies investigated 
amounted to the insignificant extent of 8.2 per cent of the effective area. Al- 
though the Census Office (6) provides no schedules from which the degree of 
diversification and rotation may be adduced, it is a matter of common knowledge 
that they are negligible factors in all Philippine agriculture. The Philippine 
Islands are in the primitive one -field-system of agriculture, a system abandoned 
in the principal agricultural countries of Europe nearly 500 years ago. 

TENURE 

(Statistical Appendix, Section III) 

It would be indefensible to consider tenancy without closely scrutinizing 
the length and character of tenure. For the surveys, this consideration has 
been summarized under three points. 

Length of tenure . — The length of tenure is an important consideration from 
two standpoints: First, it defines the residential stability of the rural commun- 
ity; and secondly, it bears upon the whole field of farm management. Tiehnor 
(25) offers *‘next to the division of income between labor and capital, the most 
important feature of the contract is the length of tenure it provides.^’ In Eu- 
rope, generally, exists a firm policy of long-term leases and in North America 
quite as strong a tendency to short-term leases. In the Philippines, length of 
tenure is not a matter of contract. The tenant remains as long as he and the 
landlord both agree, it being understood that the tenant must remain throughout 
the yearns crop. 

The average length of tenure for the reporting surveys was 6.8 years. The 
averages for individual tenants varied from 0.7 to 50 years and for separate 
surveys from 3.8 years, the average for both Naic and Bay, to 14.8 years, the 
average for Santa Rosa. The percentage of all tenants of k^ss than 5 years ten- 
ure was 69.2. It appears significant that the two surveys which had the longer 
average lengths of tenure, Santa Rosa and Hagonoy, are the two which had the 
larger average areas. 

Poly-tenantry . — Having in mind the limited areas of Philippine tenancies, 
it is not surprising that a considerable number of tenants were found who under- 
took to operate additional tenancies under neighboring landlords. Of the six 
surveys reported on this point, 18 per cent of their tenants were operating under 
more than one landlord. The condition is indicative of a desire for a larger area 
wherever available. As would be expected, whore the average area was low, 
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tho percentage of poly-tenantry was also low. The same causes, lack of land 
and competition for the holdings, would proscribe botli increase in average area 
and additional tenancies. 

RcasoUyS for leaving former tenancies, — An attempt was made to gatlicr in- 
formation frohi tenants as to reasons for relinquishing any former tenancies they 
may have h(‘l(l. The data was limited for several reasons: (a) The inv(^stigation 
on this point was confined to five of tlu? surveys; (b) For many younger tenants 
the present holding wns their first; (c) Several had engaged in occupations other 
than agricultural; and (d) Many refused information on the point. Heluctanee 
in reporting former tenancies was frequeiilly due to the fact that the tenants, 
k<q)t continuously in debt at usurious rates to their previous landlords, had taken 
‘^Frencli ]('ave’^ witliout satisfying their indebtedness, had moved from a great 
distance, and had further hidchui their idemtity by cl mging their names. Of 
all reasons atlvanced for leavdng former tenanci(\^ almost one-third was ^‘con- 
troversy with landlord.” This was th(' gen(‘ral (‘ause in Hagonoy and Nai(\ 
communities where tenant resistance and passive rebellion have ))een matters 
of Insular concern foi the past two years. 

One fifth f)f tli(' ]<‘asons a-dvanccal was ‘‘an'a too limit(‘d.” This n'ason 
was largely advaruaal by tenants at Bay. Further investigation showed that 
f)racthally all of th('s<' tenants had been “importf'd” from Bigaa, Bnlac'an, when* 
according to Census (Office (0), lh<i average nwii of farms was l.o luadan^s. At 
Bay these tenants who had left Bigaa because* of small areas W(a‘(‘ enjoying hold- 
ings averaging 2,1 hectares 

A third very significant reason was “abolition of tenancy.'’ Within recent 
years according to Hester (21) there has l)ceii a marked tend<‘ncy to enclosures 
on largo estates, e>pecially in ('entral Luzon {j)rovinces of Buho’an, l^impanga, 
'Parlac, and Pangasinan.) TIk* increasing importance of sugar pn^Jiiction under 
a proprietary system is responsible for the movenumt. 

A “la(‘k of work animals” was friapiently atlvanced. Any one familiar 
with the ravages of rinderpest among the native work animals will readily appre- 
ciate this (*ause, the surprise is that this reason was not more general. “Poor 
soil” was another noteworthy complaint against former tenancies, 

CONTIi\('TS Foil LOWL^Na RICE 

[StatisticiU Appt^ndix, Scctioiir. IV iV, 

Tichenor (25) quotes W. J. Spillman as follows; 

The most important feature of tenant farming from the farm-management view-point 
is tho character of the contract between landlord and tenant. This is a very real problem 
to every one wdio rents land, cither as owner or as tenant. The owner naturally want^s all 
he can get out of his land and improvements; the tenant just as naturally wants all he can 
get for his labor. 

The one great fundamental point on which all other details of the contract hinge is 
the proportion of tlie ineoine of the business that should go as remuneration to labor and 
the proiHirtion that should go as interest and depreciation on the invested capital. When 
this poin(. is once determineil it is easy to work out the remaining details, no matter wdiat 
proportion of the working capital is furnished by the landlord and tenant respectively. 

The proportion of the farm income that should go to labor will vary with the type of 
farming and with the fertility of the soil. This point is now under investigation by the 
Government (.)irice of I'arm Management, and it begins to appear that it will be possible 
to arrive at a few general principles that have a very wide application and that will furnish 
a satisfactory solution for this vexed problem. 
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The use of the word ^^contract'' in regard to Philippine tenancies is scarcely 
technical. A contract in this paper is a series of implied customary covenants 
which are inferred from: (a) Limited Verbal agreements; and (b) Relations of 
one party to another as has existed either in the community or on the estate *^so 
long that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary^'. 

In reality the system of Philippine tenancy was established when the Is- 
lands operated under Spanish code law, but always tenancy has borne up under 
the adversity of loosely applied common law procedure. The Agricultural Sec- 
tion of the Institute of Social Reform, Madrid, has only the following under 
Legislation (20). 

CoDiGo Civil, Article 1,579 . — The letting of land on share tenancy faparoeria) for 
cultivation, stockbreeding, or for manufacturing or industrial establishments is governed 
by the provisions relating to partnership agreements, by the stipulations made between 
the parties and, in default of these, by the custom of the district. 

On the contrary, in true common law countries, such as England, there is 
provided a special code for land tenure and explicit contract is the rule. 

In the Statistical Appendix, the principal types of customary contracts are 
listed. The study is limited to the terms regarding rice cultivation. Terms 
regarding the minor crops presented an elaborate variation, there being frequent 
differences in this regard even on the same estate. The minor crops seem to 
have been the only ‘^bargaining point'' between the landlord and prospective 
tenant. Neither does the list include contracts applying to less than ten tenan- 
cies. The unusual contracts are grouped as “special". The number of these 
special contracts was a little over 10 per cent of the entire number. 

The typical contract — From a tabulation of the various types it is possible 
to present the following typical contract which applies roughly to 70 per cent of 
all tenancies studied. 

Land: Furnished by landlord 
Labor 

Pre-harvest by tenant 

Harvest by tenant and third parties 

Post-harvest by tenant 

Capital 

Implements by tenant 
Work animals by tenant 
Seed advanced by landlord 

DwisUm 

Qroas product 

10 to 17 per cent to harvesters 
Seed returned to landlord 
83 to 90 per cent less seed to net product 
Net product 

50 per cent to landlord 
50 per cent to tenant 

Terminology . — Before discussing contracts further it is necessary to define 
certain terms used both in the descriptions in the Statistical Appendix, the typical 
contract above, and in this discussion. Pre-harvest labor includes every process 
from the preparation of the land to and including the protection of the crop 
until it is to be cut. It includes making and caring for the seed bed and the paddy , 
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caring for work animals, fencing, scaring off birds, rats, and locusts. Harvest 
labor is restricted to the process of cutting the standing grain, fastening it in 
bundles, stacking, and threshing. Post-harvest labor includes the hauling of the 
landlord's share to his storehouse or to a mill. Gross product refers to the total 
palay, (unhulled rice) immediately after threshing. Net product applies to the 
palay, which after deduction of the share of third party harvesters and of the 
advanced seed, if such deductions are made, remains for division between 
landlord and tenant. Sometimes a helper or animal owner is a factor in division 
of net product. 

Deviations from typical contract, — The more important deviations may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

In 139 tenancies in Naic and in 78 in Santa Rosa, outside group labor assist- 
ed in the transplanting as well as in the harvest. Naic this was due to the 
extensive use of unpaid exchange labor, in Santa Rosa the transplanters were 
also the harvesters and received up to 25 per cent of the gross product as compen- 
sation for both tasks. The use of third party labor in transplanting at Santa 
Rosa is due to the comparatively large average area of the tenancies, 4.6 hectares. 

In 19 holdings at Santa Rosa, a “hjper’^ furnished the implements and 
shared both the work and tenants net income equally. The cause for this was 
large areas. 

In 110 holdings, 107 in Bay and 3 in Tigbauan, the landlord furnished the 
work animals; 86 of such units in Bay received 50 per cent of the net product 
regardless of the fact that the landlord furnished the animals. Those 86 units 
were held by ^^imported^^ tenants. It appears that this divergence from thj 
typical contract, favorable to the tenant as it is, is due to the fact that in the Bay 
region there is a shortage of tenants, and landlords are forced to go afi(dd for 
their tenants and offer easier terms. Fourteen of the Bay units in which the 
landlord furnished the animals suffered a compensating variation in division, 
receiving only one third of the net product^ The remaining 10, 7 in Bay and 3 in 
Tigbauan, suffered a similar reduction in division, the tenants receiving but 40 
per cent of net product. 

In 105 cases, all in Aparri, the tenants furnished their own seed. In 210 
cases, 139 in Naic and 71 in Calasiao, the landlord furnished the seed outright, 
not requiring any return from gross product. 

In 78 eases, all in Santa Rosa, the harvesters received from 10 to 25 per cent 
of the gross product rather than the 10 to 17 per cent prescribed as typical. This 
greater range was due to the fact that the harvesters in these same 78 cases also 
assisted in the transplanting of the rice. In 115 cases, 105 in Aparri and 10 in 
Bay, due to a shortage of labor, the tenants were forced to offer 20 per cent of 
the gross product to outside laborers who worked as harvesters. 

In the matter of division of the crop, variation from the typical contract 
was noted above in 24 of the 110 holdings on which the landlords furnished the 
work animals and compensated themselves for their capitalistic enterprise by 
rediJcing the tenants' shares to 40 or 33M por cent of the net product. In the 
case of 40 tenants at San Miguel, all of whom were under the same landlord, the 
tenants furnished the work animals, as is typical, but received 60 per cent of the 
net product. Likewise, 105 tenants in Aparri who furnished their own animals 
received 66% per cent of the net product. Aparri is adjacent to fine open public 
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land, many of its tenants are gradually going out into the domain as is shown 
by the relatively high degree of land ownership among Aparri tenants (Statistical 
Abstract, Section XIII). There is no doubt that this fact induces more favorable 
terms from the landlords. 

Perhaps the most notable exceptions to the typical contract were found in 
Naic and at Santa Rosa. These variations were the buis^^ in Naic and canon^^ 
in Santa Rosa, arising from an attempt to force the tenant to help the landlord 
in the purchase of his land. In both regions the land is part of the Friar Estates 
purchased by the Insular Government in 1907 from certain orders of the Roman 
Church with the idea of re-parcelling and selling it to the tillers of the soil on a 
twenty year payment plan. How far short the Government’s plans have fallen 
is shown by the fact that probably over 80 per cent of the parcels are under 
tenancy today. Only a few of the actual ‘"tillers of the soil” were able to make 
first payments and so the lands fell into the hands of merchants and artisans. 
The few original tenants who were purchasers, after a few payments had been 
made, elevated themselves into the landlord class, moved to the near by poblacion,^^ 
went into trade and placed their holdings in the hands of tenants. Then these 
government-subsidized landlords with a naivete that challenges comparison, 
proceeded to modify the customary contract so that, although they retained the 
usual percentage or share of the net product, about two thirds of the annual 
payment for the land w’as shifted to the tenant. Thus furnishing economists the 
rare and edifying spectacle of tenants purchasing two thirds of the an^a of their 
tenancies for the landlords and at the same time paying them half of the crops 
as rent. 

The buis was levied on the basis of a given numlx^r of cavaus for each cavan 
of seed planted; the best land required a payment of 15 cavans of palay for each 
cavan planted and the poorest land required a payment of four (aivans for each 
cavan planted. For the survey at Naic the collection amounted to 1129 (*avans 
on 288 hectares or an average of about three cavans p(»r hectare. In 1921 and 
1922, the Magsasaka}* and Union de Aparceros de Filiptnas^^ were l)acking a 
straight-forward and forceful resistance against further collection of the bins. 
Further consideration of this “rebellion” is given under Tenant Aggression on 
page 403. 

The case in Santa Rosa was more open. A canon of ten pesos per hectare 
was levied on every holding and paid in cash. No resistance has yet lu'en mani- 
fested at Santa Rosa, perhaps because of the fact that the Santa Rosa district 
is comparatively favorable to the tenants as shown by the fact that the survey 
there ranked first in point of average income per tenant. (Page 428.) 

Miller's thesis, — Mr. Hugo Miller (4) presents the follovving thesis relative 
to tenant contracts, “The division of the crop therefore dejxmds on who owns 
the carabao. If the tenant possesses a carabao he gels two thirds of the rice 
crop, and the landlord one third; in other cases the owner usually gids two thirds, 
and the tenant one third”. This generalization did not hold good for the surveys 


Tagalog, a apocial coUeotion of tho landlord baaed on quantity of seed planted. 

® Spanish, literally an eccleeiastical decree now used to refer to a special tax levied by the l.atullords ou the 
formor friar estate at Santa Rota. 

V Bpaniah, the center of a municipality. 

» Tagalog, literally, “farmers”, A recent tenant organisation. 

Spanish, “Union of Share Tenants of the Philippines.” 
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here presented as the preponderant division was half to the landlord and half 
to the tenant with the latter furnishing the carabao. 

The Hagonoy Ordinances , — In only one instance was anything in the nature 
of a written instrument between landlord and tenant discovered. One landlord 
at Hagonoy had a drawn form which he required every tenant to sign. As will 
be seen, this document did not essentially involve the basic terms of agreement 
but was a compilation of ordinances over and above the customary contract. 
The paper faithfully reflects the general rules of tenant Ixdiavior throughout the 
various surveys and is here given in full from Santos ( 18 ) who translated it from 
the original Tagalog, 


NOTICE 

In order to promote good understanding between us, 1 hereby make the following 
regulations to be strictly followed by all my tenants and irospcetive tenants. It will btJ 
considered approved and accepted on the part of my tenants when after reading and un- 
derstanding these regulations they continue to work on their land, they therefore will be 
held responsible for the observance of these rules. 

Article I . — It is necessary that every one of my tenants should own carabaos in jiro- 
portion to the size of his holding. Such work animals should not be sold, or exchanged for 
other animals, or work animals, without rny consent so that 1 may know whether that 
particular tenant can continue to work as an efficient tenant. 

Article II . — The parcels or yards assigned to every tenant cannot be transferred, sub- 
leased or given to other persons in sub-tenaney. Any one found guilty of sui*h action will 
be deprived of his shan* of the crops on the parcels or yards. 

Article III . — The bamboo and other valuable tn^es growing on tla; tenant parcels 
or yards near their houses arc excluded from the yearly agri(*ultural (*rops. 'i'h(‘y are ex- 
clusively for the owner of the land. Any tenant who cuts, sells, or picks fruit of the said 
trees without my knowledge will be required to pay a fine to be imposed by the owner of 
the land. However, my tenants are allowed to grow any fruit trees or bamboo, within 
their own parcels if they so desire, with my consent, m which case they may have an Ofiual 
share w^ith me of the fruit or trees raised. 

Article IV . — The seed to be grown must always be ready at the time of planting, and 
any negligence on the part of the tenants wdll deprive them of their work. In dividing the 
crop raised, no allowance for seed is given except fer ri(?c and corn. 

Article V . — It is strictly prohibited for any oiu’ of my tenants to offer himself as ten- 
ant to another landlord, or engage in any other business that will recpiire him to be more 
than four days absent from his parcel at any season of the year, or more than two days 
during the preparaiion of the land. Any violator of this rule will lose the privilege of being 
my tenant. 

Article F/.-— Any garden product or fruit grown should not be sold \mtil after the 
crops to be sold will have been inspected by me or my representative. The landlord's 
share will be deposit(‘d with his represen talive. 

Article VJJ . — All of my tenants having houses built on my lands should plant fruit 
trees, garden plants, or any possible crops on any available space around the houses. 

Article VI 71 . — Tenants are not allowed to raise live stock or poultry without my 
written permission and even with my consent the tenant concerned will answer for the pos- 
sible damage of the crops in the fields. Because of unavoidable damage caused by these 
animals, I hereby announce that one of the offspring of each kind of those animals, will 
be chosen by the landlord for his share. It will be (’onsidered unjust, and disloyal on the 
part of the tenant to keep for himself without the knowledge of the landlord any one of 
thes<i animals, or transfer the same to another })laee. 

Article /A. The tenant who has wide and long paddies on his lowland holding or 
eny vacant space on an upland parcel is required to plant anything that will yield some'^ 
thing to keep the land in production. Any tenant found handicapped shows his incap** 
ability to handle his w*ork, in which case the landlord may cither dismiss him from his hold** 
ing or lessen the area of his holding. 
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Article X , — All tenants may be required to work togethe^r for the benefit of one ten- 
ant or for the advantage of all the tenants within my lands, in which case prompt service 
is expected from each tenant. It is understood that the required tools needed for the group 
work must be provided by the tenants. 

Article XI . — ^Any tenant found dishonest in withholding a portion of the crops under 
tenancy which have not yet been divided will be summarily dismissed from his holding. 

Article XII . — Any house built within the boundary of my land aside from the tenant's 
bouse for himself and his family will be subject to the usual rent. I strictly prohibit rny 
tenants and those not my tenants who live in a house built on my land to organize or join 
any secret society prohibited by the government or house such jicople as may endanger 
the community. I do not want to see any one of my tenants go to the cockpit, or gamble. 
The violator of this article will lose the privilege of being my tenant. 

Article XIII . — My tenants are required to report to me immedintely when I go to 
their fields. They must submit reports about their holdings, must lx* ready to answer 
any inquiry of the landlord and to receive instruction from me for their own welfare. 

Article XIV. — 1, your landlord, am responsible and am ready to answer for any troub- 
le of my tenants about their parcels except when an unavoidable cir(’umstance hapfiens 
and the land is transferred to another jierson or sold to another landowner. 

In spite of the fact that you have given me the full power to judge and jiunish any 
violator of these regulations, yet, I transfer this privilege to you: to elect a committee of 
three tenants, one to be called ^‘president” and the other two “meinl>cr.s/' who.se duty will 
be defined by me. 1 propose this plan in order to teach you how t-o be members of a so- 
ciety under a constitution, to debate, to jmlge, and to be good citizens. 

I affirm. 

{Signature of landlord) {Signature of tenant) 

Classification of the typical contract . — Reviewing Millor^s classification as 
quoted in the Introduction, it will be found that the typical contract and conse- 
quently the system operating in 70 per cent of the tenancies surveyed is ^‘the 
kasama share system^' Those deviations, principally at Bay, in which the land- 
lord furnished the animals arc not true kasama units but what would be termed 
in English, “croppers'’. 

SUPERVISION OF L.lNl)LOttDS 
(Sfatihtical Appendix, Section VI] 

A common opinion exists, and is credited by Miller (4), that an advantage 
of tenants over piaisant proprietors is found in the fact that the tenant enjoys 
the supervision of the landlord, who, b<ung more Iit(*ratc and experienced than 
either tenant or peasant, is assumed to possess better knowledge of fanning. 
Laying aside the question of whether the landlord does possess the superior skill, 
the question of degree of supervision actually practiced wjis investigated. Three 
types of supervision were distinguished. 

Complete supervision . — Complete supervision was interprelxMl to mean that 
the landlord or his agent dictated the dates and methods for every pr()(‘ess in 
rice culture and visited the tenancy to see that his orders were (*arric*d out. Of 
all surveys, 43 per cent of the area was found to be uiuli'r complete supervision. 
One survey, San Miguel, was entirely under such supervision. In this connec- 
tion, it must be stated that the San Miguel survey included but oik' landlord, 
which accounts for the similarity of conditions in the 40 units of the survey. 
Tigbauan and Santa Rosa enjoyed complete supervision on their greater area. 
In Aparri, no poiiion of the area was found to be under complete supt'rvision. 

Intermittent supervision . — The intermittent type of supervision was applied 
to those tenancies in whito the landlord or his agent made between five and ten 
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visits annually for the purpose of inspection. No dictation of dates or methods 
was made under this type of supervision. A part of the area of each survey, 
except San Miguel, and 35 per cent of the total area of all surveys was found to 
be under intermittent supervision. The major portions of the area of Hagonoy, 
Naic, and Bay surveys were so classified. 

Ineffective supervision , — Under the designation, ineffective, were included 
all tenancies in which the landlord’s activity was limited to checking the harvest 
and verifying his share, either personally or through an agent. Ineffective super- 
vision applied to 22 per cent of the area of all surveys. A fraction of the area 
of each survey, except San Miguel, was ineffectively supervised. The major 
portions of the areas in Calasiao, 64 per cent, and in Aparri, 98 per cent, were so 
classified. 

Agents and foremen . — The landlords rarely hire salaried officials in the capac- 
ity of agents. Only at San Miguel was such an entity found. In the majority 
of cases a trusted tenant is attached by a favorable special contract and assigned 
the duty of supervision. In other cases the landlord himself or a relative assumes 
the direct responsibility. There seems to be a great deal of carelessness in super- 
vision but relatively little absentee landlordism. Disputes between landlords 
and tenants arc frequent and they all naturally arise in those areas under inter- 
mittent and ineffective supervision. Wherever rigid or complete supervision 
exists, there is a distinct tendency towards the manorial type; in general, better 
agrieultun‘ and less prosperous but better disciplined tenants. It is interesting 
to note that in the only region in which tenant resistance and anti-landlordism 
was found, in Naic, the intermittent type of supervision predominated. 

tenant’s farm labor time 
[Statistical Appendix, Section VII) 

By far the chief economic function of the tenant and his greatest investment 
is labor. For Philippine rice districts, labor is a family affair. The women and 
children assist in every process except the preparation of the land. The question 
of family labor was investigated in seven of the eight surveys: Tigbauan, Santa 
Rosa, Hagonoy, Calasiao, Naic, Aparri, and Bay. The data were taken in labor- 
days, but inasmuch as the length of the labor-day varied for different processes 
and for different regions, in each survey the labor-days were reduced to labor- 
hours. In all processes the family labor was included, adult men being weighted 
at 1, adult women at and youths and children at in order to arrive at 
comparative values. Outside labor in harvesting was not included. The 
results are briefly summarized for the different processes arranged chrono- 
logically. 

Preparation of the Zand.— Preparation of the land to receive the crop was 
the heaviest process and required of each tenant surveyed an average of 275 hours 
per annum; for each hectare, 116 hours per annum. 

Planting and transplating,— The making of the seed bed, planting the seed 
therein, and in due season transferring the seedlings to the paddy required of 
each tenant surveyed, including his family, an average of 50 hours per annum; 
for each hectare, 21 hours per annum. 
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Cultivation , — Labor for the cultivation of a growing crop was insignificant 
in San Miguel, Hagonoy, Calasiao, and Aparri. The average time devoted by 
each tenant surveyed to cultivation was' 93 hours per annum; for each hectare, 
39 hours per annum. 

Harvesting , — Harvesting was found to be the 
second heaviest process of the farm year in rice 
culture under Philippine methods. The bulk of 
the labor was performed by third parties, either 
strangers paid in share, or neighbors recompensed 
on an exchange schedule. Only the supervision 
and incidental labor was undertaken by the 
tenant. The tenants’ families, however, assist 
regularly. Including repayments of exchange 
labor, the average harvesting labor for each 
tenant surveyed, including his family, was 214 
hours per annum ; for each hectare, 91 hours per p^g, j -Divi.sioiriifMjor hy processes 
annum. on 790 Philippine rice tenancies. 

(lenernl labor . — The general labor on the average, one crop, unstocked Phil- 
ippine farm is not heavy. Each tenant surveyed, including his family, averaged 
73 hours por annum; each hectare, 31 hours per annum. 

Total labor. — Trior to this investigation, Hester (27) wrote on a basis of 
general observation, “Th<i average tenant and peasant proprietor of the Philip- 
pines has not the land area, capital in the way of animals and implements, nor 
the diversity of crops which will permit him to put more than 500 hours of real 
labor p<M’ annum per hectare on his holding. Such a condition can not be rela- 
tive to agrarian prosperity”. The estimate quoted seems too liberal when com- 
pared with the results of the surveys. For all surveys the average labor time 
per annum for each tenant was 705 hours and for each hectare^ 299 hours. 
Figure 1 shows the division of the total farm labor based on the averages of all 
surveys reporting. 



Seasonal distribution of labor . — Of equal importance 
with the distribution of labor by processes is the seasonal 
distribution. On a one crop, unstocked farm, the labor- 
peak is a v(Ty limiting factor. It is determinant of 
possible area and consequently of yield, income, and 
investment. The beginning of the farm year on Philip- 
pine rice farms is determined by the coming of the first 
heavy rains after which the paddies may be plowed and 
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harrowed to receive the seed. The variety of rice 
planted controls the interval between planting and 
harvest. For the seven surveys these factors varied 
greatly as regards the actual months for the various 
processes, although the intervals agreed. For this mason, 
in Figure 2, the months are numbered rather than named 


Fig. 2 . — Average seasonal 
distribution of labor per 
hecta^’c on f90 Philip- 
pine rice tenancies 

It will be seen from 


an examination of the fi^re that the first month and the first half of the seventh 
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month, the seasons of preparation of land and of harvesting, respectively, 
present heavy labor-peaks, while during the other months there appears an 
unwholesome enforced idleness. 

Comparison of seasonal distribution in the Philips 
pines and China , — Comparison of seasonal distribution 
of labor on the undiversified hectare in Philippine rice 
regions with the seasonal distribution of labor on the 
four-crop diversified hectare of the Nanking China 
rice region as determined by Buck (28) is shown in 
Figure 3. 

The Chinese farm had the following diversification : 
(a) WinU'r and early spring, 20 mow of rape, 5 mow of 
wheat and 2 mow of barley; (b) Summer, 32 mow of rice. 

From the comparison, i iree facts may be emphas- 
ized. (a) The Chinost^ farm rcc(‘ived a total of 1500 
hours of labor. As it offered tw^o crops a year, the 
one-crop labor figure may he pla(‘ed at 750 hours which 
is more than two and half limes the animal farm labor 
per hectare per annum on the Philippine one crop, 
non-di versified farm, (b) Due both to the two crop 
and diversification features, but principally to the lat- 
ter, the Chinese farmer was more ev^’cnly occupied 
(c) Whereas Buck (28) presents the diagram as an 

as compared 



Fig. S . — Seasonal distribu- 
tion of labor per hectare 
on a .*'12 mow (2, 15 hectares) 
farm near Wuhii, Anhwei, 
China, with a four crop di- 
versification. After Buck. 


throughout the year. 

illustration of poor distribution of labor for China, it is ideal 
with the prevailing distribution on Philippine rice tenancies. 

Although no seasonal distribution chart is provided, Perris (29) gives 200 to 
300 days as the labor requirement on one hectare of rice land in Japan, presum- 
ably on two crop areas. 

Relation of labor time to area . — That there is a distinct relation between labor 
time and area is shown by the following fActs: (a) Santa Rosa and Hagonoy 
had the lowest averages for labor time per hectare per annum and the highest 
average areas; and (b) Calasiao had the highest average labor time per hectare 
per annum and the lowest average area. The indication is strong that the greater 
the area, the less the labor per hectare. There would, of course, be a point of 
diminution if the lange were carried far enough, but the results are sufficient to 
show that the larger areas on Philippine rice tenancies are more economical of 
labor than the smaller areas. 


ANIMAL LABOR 

{Statistical Appendix, Section VIll] 

The native work animal, carabao or cattle, in Philippine rice farming is an 
indespensable adjunct to the manual labor of the tenant and his family. The 
animals are used in preparing the land, on the threshing floor, and for transport- 
ing the palay to granaries and to market. Writers commonly point to Philip- 
pine rice production as a hand-labor process. This must be modified to include 
the ever-piesent carabao or bullock. 

In the surveys reported on this point, 935 animals each performed an aver- 
age of 220 hours of labor per annum, which amounts to 355 hours for each ten- 
ancy^ or 148 hours per hectare. 
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A comparison of the average animal labor per hectare per annum with the 
average farm labor of tenant and family per hectare per annum shows that for 
each hour of human labor there was, 'approximately, one-half hour of animal 
labor. The condition emphasizes the indespensable character of animal labor 
in the economy of rice farming. 

tenant’s farm investment 
(Statistical Appendix, Section IX] 

In all systems of tenancy, the primary allocation of the factors of produc- 
tion is that the landowmer furnishes the land, and the tenant, the labor. The 
third factor, capital goods, may be furnished by cither the tenant or the landlord 
or by the two in conjunction. This principle of allocation is briefly and well 
discussed by Turner (30). So far as the Philippines is concerned, as the typical 
contract indicated, the tenant is also the capitalist furnishing the implements 
and in most cases the work animals. An investigation involving the extent of 
farm capital goods was made in five of the surveys; Santa Rosa, Ilagonoy, Cala- 
siao, Naic, and Aparri. Accurate inventories were made and careful evaluations 
allowed. The details of investment are given in the Statistical Appendix and 
the discussion is limited to a presentation of the more general facts. 

Dwellings and yards , — The building investment was lodged principally in 
the dwelling house of the tenant and his family, usually located in a barrio adja- 
cent to the holding. The houses are raised high from the ground on posts, per- 
mitting the space beneath to serve as storage room for farm products and tools, 
and stabling room for work animals and such other live stock as the tenant might 
own. The yards are small, rarely allowing for kitchen gardens. Their value 
is included with that of the houses. Of the 580 tenants who were surveyed for 
investment, 570 owned houses, 520 owned the lots on which their houses were 
located, 70 having been furnished yards by their landlords. The average value 
for each dwelling, including yard, was P122. The average value for each tenant 
was F120; for each hectare, P50. The investment in dwellings and yards aver- 
aged 35 per cent of the total investment. 

Farm buildings . — Due to the paucity of live stock and the primitive char- 
acter of the implements used in the tenancies, as well as the favorable place of 
storage afforded under the high floor of the dwelling, farm purpose buildings 
were rarities. As rice is generally sold to the mill immediately after harvest, few 
granaries were discovered. Fifty-two tenants, out of 580 surveyed, each pos- 
sessed one general purpose farm building the average value of which was F52. 
The average value for each tenant of the reporting surveys was Tb: for each 
hectare less than T2. Farm buildings constituted less than one per cent of the 
total investment. 

Implements and vehicles . — The usual assortment of implements found on the 
tenant holding consists of a rude, native built plow constructed by the tenant 
himself and consisting of a main crotch and part of the branches of a hard-wood 
tree finished with a shoe of grey iron and a W’ooden coupling for the animal; a 
very simple harrow in the form of a gigantic rake having long pegs, usually of 
wood, driven through two or more sturdy cross bars; and several bolus and liar- 
vesting knives. For conveyance there is the cart with solid wheels, except for 
the axle, entirely of native construction; or failing this and where no roiuls lead 
to the holding, a sledge with a bamboo body lashed with filets of rattan to hard 
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wood runners. Summarizing the investment in all types of implements and 
vehicles for the five surveys, the average value for each tenant was T27 ; for each 
hectare, Til. Implements and vehicles accounted for but eight per cent of the 
total investment. 

FARM Work animals . — The companion of the 

rice farmer is his carabao (water buffalo). 
His importance was anticipated under 
Animal Labor. No type of work animal 
other than the carabao was met with in 
the surveys. The 580 tenants of the sur- 
veys concerned, owned 935 work animals 
which gives an average for each tenant of 
1.6 animals; for each hectare, .7 of an an- 
imal. The average value of each animal 
was !P120 which amounts for each tenant, 
F192; for each hectare, P80. The value 
of work animals was 50 i)cr cent of the 
Fig. — Proportions of investment in dif- average total investment. 

ferent claves of capital goods on 580 Philip- inveslment.-The avorago total 

pine tenancies. . i 

investment was “34o for each tenant or 

P143 per hectare. The allotment of the average total investment among the 
different items is indicated in Figure 4 on a basis of percentages of the whole. 

Relation of investment to area . — The five surveys for which investment data 
were collected are arranged as follows to show the co-relation between average 
total investment and average area: 



Five surveys in descending 
order of average areas: 

Santa Rosa 

Hagonoy 

Naic 

Aparri 

Calasiao 


Five surveys tn ascending 
order of average total investment 
per hectare: 

Santa Rosa 

Hagonoy 

Naic 

Calasiao 

Aparri 


From the above arrangement it may be concluded that the greater the area, 
the less the average investment need be. The data forcefully argues for the 
relative economy in investment of the larger areas. The reasons for the inter- 
change of Calasiao and Aparri in the parallel columns is artificial. In Aparri 
the value of dwelling houses was exceptionally high, being ^IGl as against the 
average of PI 22, while in Calasiao, the value of dwelling houses was exceptionally 
low, being P35 against the average of P122. Comparative luxury in dwellings 
is incidental to general farm conditions. 

tenants' annual fabm income 
[Statistical Appendix, Section X] 

It is realized that the evaluation of income is a difficult point in investment. 
Variation in judgment of the three persons concerned — tenant, landlord, and 
investigator — is apt to be wide. Reluctance and ignorance on the part of the 
tenant and reluctance and poor bookkeeping on the part of the landlord are sources 
of error. Regional fluctuations in yield and price of farm products defy com*^ 
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parison of the data from one survey with the data from another. Finally, yearly 
fluctuations in prices throw doubt upon the value of an 5 rthing less than ten-year 
averages. The figures collected are given more as a starting point than as an 
end in themselves. All conclusions drawn from them should be considered ten- 
tative. 

The farm income. — Accepting, for the time, the figures as given for tenants’ 
annual farm income it was found that the average for each tenant amounted to 
P189; for each hectare, TSO. The highest average per hectare was recorded for 
Naic, FI 12, and the lowest for Hagonoy, F61. 

Labor income. — Farm income includes two elements: (a) Return on invest- 
ment including both interest and investment; and (b) Labor income. The aver- 
age investment per hectare was F143. A fair rate of interest in the Philippine 
Islands is eight per cent per annum and a fair general depreciation figure is 12 
per cent per annum. For the average investment the return would therefore 
be P28.60 per hectare per annum. Taking the investment return from the gross 
income, F80, there would be left F51.40 as average net labor income per hectare 
per annum. 

Relation of income to labor time. — The average labor income per hectare per 
annum being F51.40 and the average labor time per hectare per annum being 
299 hours, it appears that the tenant received an hourly wage of approximately 
17 centavos. The rate compares favorably with other wages in the Philippine 
Islands. According to the Director of the Bureau of Education (31} the aver- 
age monthly wage of municipal school teachers in the Philippines in 1920 was 
P37.86. The labor time of these teachers averaged 100 hours a month. The 
wage rate of the municipal teacher, therefore, averages 38 centavos per hour. 
Bureau of Commerce and Industry (9) gives 65 centavos as the daily cash wage 
for agricultural laborers. The day is reckoned at seven hours in agriculture 
which gives an hourly wage of about eight centavos. Master carpenters aver- 
aged 36 centavos an hour, journeymen carpenters, 24 centavos an hour. In 
general, the farm tenant received double the hour wage of farm laborers and half 
the hour wage of school teachers and master carpenters. 

Relation of income to area. — The six surveys for which farm income data were 
recorded are arranged as follows to show the correlation Ixitween average farm 
income per hectare and average area: 


Six surveys in descending 
order of average areas: 

Santa Rosa 

Hagonoy 

Tigbauan 

Naic 

Aparri 

Calasiao 


Six surveys in ascending 
order of average farm income 
'per hectare per annum: 

Hagonoy 

Tigbauan 

Santa Rosa 

Calasiao 

Aparri 

Naic 


The parallel arrangement above shows that the three surveys which had 
the larger average areas had the lower average incomes, whereas the three sur- 
veys which had the smaller average areas had the larger average farm incomes. 
The conclusion is that, within limits, the larger areas are less intensively culti- 
vated and consequently yield a lower income per hectare. 
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Comparison with Hill and Moe^s estimates, — Quite the most conscientious 
attempt to estimate income on rice farms in the Philippines which has yet appear- 
ed is that of Messrs. Percy Hill and Kilmer 0. Moe. Mr Hill has for many years 
successfully managed his large rice estate at Munoz, Nueva Ecija, under a native 
tenant system and Mr. Moe was for over ten years director of the Central Luzon 
Agricultural School located at Mufioz and devoted largely to empirical instruc- 
tion in rice growing. These gentlemen (14) give the following annual incomes 
on rice farms. 

1914 PI 13.30 

1915 114.75 

1916 123.45 

1917 177.00 

1918 193.90 

1919 280.00 

The above estimates average PI 67 per annum. Thv. writers failed to give the 
average areas and located the estimates as applying to “the northern part of Cen- 
tral Luzon^^ Two provinces would be involved, Pangasinan and NiKiva Ecija. 
Census Office (6) gives the average area of rice farms in Pangasinan as 1.12 hectare.s 
and in Nueva Ecija as 4.81 hectares. Consequent!}-, applying the average of Hill 
and Moe^s estimates to Pangasinan, the income per liectare per annum would be 
P149; applying the average of the estimates to Nueva ICeija, the income per 
hectare per annum would be nearly P35. The average for the surveys under 
consideration was P80 which falls between the two figures computed from Hill 
and Moe and very near the mean. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE TYPICAL (’ONTRACT 

After having set forth the typical contract, the tenants labor lime, invest- 
ment, and farm income, it is possible to work out a comparison of tlu^ tluHiretical 
net returns. The attempt at justification will be based on hectanj-aiiuurn data 
brought out in the foregoing sections of the discussion. 

Landlord's cost. — The legitimate costs of the landlord may be conservatively 
estimated as follows: (a) The value of one hectare of standard Philippine rice 
land at market rates would be PSOO. Eight prr (*ent. tin' bank rate of well 
.secured Philippine farm mortgages, may be taken as legitimate nmt, which pro- 
duces the amount of P24. (b) The taxes would not exceed P 12.50 per annum, 

(c) The landlord\s supervision would be abundantly repaid at PIO. (d) The 
interest on advanced sf‘.ed would be more than covered at P2. (e) The sum of 

landlord’s cost would be, therefore, P43.5() on an investment of P30(). 

Tenant's cosL— Turning to the typical tenant’s cost, it may hn construed as: 

(a) Kelurn on investment, including interest and depreciation, P28.6() (page 391) 

(b) R<‘turn on farm labor of himself and family, using the Bureau of Com- 

merce and Industry ( 9 ) figure of eight centavos an hour for agricultural laborers 
(page 391)and the total hours, 299 (page 387) would be P23.92. (c) The two 

returns would amount to P52.52, as tenant’s cost on an investment of P143. 

Gross incomes. — The average gross income was P80 (page 391) for the tenant. 
Under the tyiiical contract, the figure would be identical for the landlord. 

Net incomes. — Subtracting landlord’s cost from his gross income would leave 
P36.50 as landlord’s n(‘t income. The same computation for the tenant would 
leave f^27.48 as the tenant’s net income. 

Comparison of net incomes to investments, — The final justification should rest 
on the r(?iation of net income to investment. The landlord’s net income, P'36.50, 
was 12 per cent of his investment, P300. The tenant’s net income, P27,48, was 
also 12 per cent t>f his investment, P143. 
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There were 110 holdings (page 382) in which the deviation from the typical 
contract was in favor of the tenant in that the landlord was required to shoulder 
the heaviest item of investment, animals, without compensating himself 
through the reduction of the tenant's share. On the contrary, there were 81 
tenancies in Santa Rosa and 151 in Naic (pages 382-3) where the deviations 
resulted in a radical advantage to the landlord, in that he collected an extra 
canon or huis without compensating increase of tenant's share. 

From the foregoing it may be concluded that the. typical contract which applied 
to 70 per cent of the tenancies surveyed was equitable and just, although there were 
twice as many cases in which the deviation from the typical contract was in favor 
of the landlord as there were cases in which the deviation was in favor of the tenant. 

It is not possible to charge the faults of Philippine rice tenancy to the con- 
tract, they must lie in more fundamental, though less sensational, factors. 

SECONDARY OCCUPATION OF TENANTS 

(Statistical Appendix, Section XI] 

Philippine tenancies with their limited areas and their typical culture of rice 
without diversification, present labor peaks reaching the capacity of the tenants 
and their families during but two months of the farm year; but for the balance 
of the farm year — from harvest to preparation of land and to an only slightly 
less extent, betwexm the preparation and the harvest — the tenants and their 
families are largely unoccupied with agricultural tasks. For this reason, and to 
supplement the income from the field, the tenant turns, wherever opportunity 
offers, to a secondary and non-agrarian vocation. Landlords never object to 
outside work on the part of tenants if it does not interfere with the regular duties 
of the tenant, but they usually require permission as a matter of form. 

Nature of occupation and their prevalence. 

— Six surveys reported on secondary occupa- 
tions, covering 740 tenants. Of the 740 
tenants, 587 or 79 per cent were engaged in 
secondary occupations. Some tenants worked 
at more than one occupation so that the total 
of all occupations was G76. The most popular 
secondary occupation was that of general 
laborer of which there were 461. Fishing was 
a poor second with 70 men engaged. There 
were 50 carpenters, 38 merchants, and 35 
drivers or, as they arc locally known, cocheros. 

Labor4ime in secondary occupations . — The Fig- 5— Comparison of farm and 

following of secondary occupations consumed s<?condary labor tune per hectare per 

. J.L- 1 1 . annum on 740 rlulippincncc tenancies. 

more than two thirds as much time as was 

spent in farming, as indicated in Figure 5. The average labor time per annum 
for each occupation was 628 hours; for each of the 587 tenants so engaged, an 
average of 608 hours; for each of the 740 tenants investigated, an average of 482 
hours; for each hectare, an average of 206 hours. 

Income from secondary occupoh'ons.— The annual income from secondary 
occupations averaged P94 for each occupation; P108 for each tenant so engaged; 
T8& for each tenant of the surveys investigated; and PS? per hectare covered 
in the surveys. The proportion of the average secondary occupation income per 
hectare per annum to average farm income per hectare per annum was as 37 to 
80 or 46 per cent. 
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Relation of secondary occupation to area , — The six surveys for which data 
on secondary occupations was collected are arranged below to show the correla* 
tion between percentage of tenants engaged and average area. 

Six surveys in descending Six surveys in ascending order 

order of average areas: of percerUage of ienanJts engaged 

in secondary occupations 
Santa Rosa Hagonoy 

Hagonoy Bay 

Bay Naic 

Naic Santa Rosa 

Aparri Aparri 

Calasiao Calasiao 

The agreement shown above, which is complete except for Santa Rosa, 
would indicate that the smaller the average area, the greater the percentage of 
tenants engaged in secondary occupations. 


HOTTSEHOLD INDUSTRIES 

(Statistical Appendix, Section XII) 

For reasons similar to those which lead the tenant to seek a secondary oc- 
cupation, his family are wont frequently to engage in some one or more household 
industries. The investigation for household industries covered the same six 
surveys which reported on secondary occupations. 

Nature and prevalence of industries , — The 740 tenants comprised 610 house- 
holds. Of these households, 336 or 55 per cent were engaged in one or more home 
industries. The more extensive industries were embroidery in Hagonoy and 
hat-making in Calasiao, engaging 96 and 39 households, respectively. The manu- 
facture of patiSj a salted shrimp sauce, was extensive in Naic, while mat-making 
in Calasiao was a prominent family occupation. No investigation was attempted 
on the time allotted to the household industries, as they were a matter of odd 
moments and concerned all female members of the family, both adults and 
children. 



Incotne from household industries , — The 
annual income from household industries aver- 
aged T77 for each household so engaged; 
1P31 for each of the 740 tenants investigated; 
and Tlo for each- hectare covered by the re- 
porting surveys. The proportion of the aver- 
age income from household industries per hec- 
tare per annum to the average farm income per 
hectare per annum was 15 to 80 or about 19 
per cent. As compared to the secondary oc- 
cupation income the household income was 
approximately 40.6 per cent. 

There appeared no relation between house- 
hold industries and area, either considering the 
percentages or the average income per hectare 


Fig, 6 . — Source of tenants’ average 
family inccuae per hectare per annum 
from 740 Philippine rice tenancies. 


per annum. 

Family income , — Summarizing the average 
tenant income including family income, per 


annum from all sources, the result was F307 for each tenant; of which 


sum F189 was derived from the land; P87, from secondary occupations; and P31, 
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Abaca, see Musa toxtilis 
Al)ohno8rhus escuilentus, 29, 40, .'50 
Abrufi preciatorius, 14 
Acanthace»‘, 11 
Achras sapota, 49, 50 

Ackkrt, J. K, cited, 157, 247; and F K. 

Paynk, cited, 247 
Acicng paniDK, see Alhizzia pnicera 
Adams, J W , cited, 23S, 239 
AcRinctia indica, S9; control measures, 90 
Agarnidic, 130, 132 
Agathis alba, 13 

Agriculture, bureau of, notes on, 259 
Ai.bano, S F , notes t>n, 233 
Albizzia jiroccra, 14 
Aldaha, V C , notes on, 73 
Aiibangbung, see Hauhiniu inalabarica 
Alicbangon, sec Uomrnelina bcnghaiensis 
Alocasia indica, 12; inacrorrhiza, 12; portei, 12 
Alojiha sf)., 49, 50 
Amatiolii, see Hibiscus rnutabilis 
Ainaranthucea', 231 

Aniaranthus, 42, spinosua, 11, viridis, 11, 231 
Ainorphoidca lata, distribution, 75, food 
halnts, 78, 79; food plants 79; importance 
and possibilities, 79, 80, life history, 75, 
70, 77, 78, noted, 75 
Amphibians, 127 
Anacarduiceap, 12 
Aiia'sthesia in plants, 141 
Anahao, see Livistoiua rotundifolia 
Anaplocephaia mamillana, lib; perfoliata, lib 
Ancylostoina caninum, 248; ceylanicum, 24^J; 

duodenale, 24b; occurrence in P. L, 247 
Ancylostomiasis, history, 247; life history and 
habits, 247; prophylaxis, 247 
AndrofKigon citratus, 13, 42; halapensis, 232; 
sorghum, 232 

Aninials, domestic, diseases of, see diseases 
of domestic animals; species of treated 
in clinic, see species of domestic animals 
treated in clinic 
Anonas, sec Aiinona reticulata 
Annona muricata, 12; reticulata, 12; spp., 50 
Anhonaceap, 12 
Ant, fitrengt/h of an, 27 
Anthelmintic remedies for horses, 9b 
Antideama bunius, 49, 50 
Antigonon leptopus, 16 
A4)oeynace», 12 
Apobdol, S., notes on, 25 
Aqoxno, Bij notes on, 26 


Aracejp, 12, 231 
Arachis hypogaea, 51, 232 
Akchimedes as scientist, 99 
Arcnga pinnata, 15, 179 
Arcca catechu, 15 
Aroma, see Acacia farnesiana 
Arsenic fcjr horses, 9b 
ArsimioiLs acid for horses, 90 
ArOicarpaceie, 12 

Artocarpus commums, 49, 51; integrifolia, 12 
Ascaris cquorum, 95; lumbricoides, 244; dis- 
tribution in 1\ 1 , 245; effect of bacteria on 
larvae 150; hatching of eggs, 155, 150; 
incidence in Philippine swine, 245, 246; 
life history, 153, 215; prophylaxis, 240, 
relation of (‘liickcn> to spread, 157; suscep- 
tibility of eggs to temperature, 240; suiUa, 
244; vitulorum, fi8, 09 
-VsHcuAi-'T, J b , mentioiu'd, 08; notes on, 25; 

set aLu Kostek, L P , and J. H Ashi’kaft 
Asplenium nidus, 217 
Athlctu' meet, Junior-Senior dual, 102 
Atresia am in monkey, see monkey, atresia 
am in 

Aulaeojihora sp , 54 

Autopsies in (killegc of Veterinary ScieiU’e, 
results of, 05, 00 
Averrhoa bihmbi, 232 
Avocado, see Persea gratissima 
Ayyak, T V U\MAKUisHNA. Cited, 30, 75 

B 

Bacomo, P U, cited, 191 
Baief\ and Miller, cited, 3 
Baker, C F., cited, 75; editorial, Pkopessor 
Emma Sareita Yule, I, mentioned, 47, 
110, 190, notes on, 25 
Balibago, see Hibiscus tiliaceus 
Bahh, see, Panicum crus-galli 
Bahnhasay, see buchauauia arborescens 
Balsuiuinacea', 12 
Bamliusa biuincaua, 232 
Baranov, A. D., cited, 30 
Barbkh, C A., cued, 17 
Barney, R W., not^s on, 73 
Batad, see Atidropogon sorghum 
Batad-bataran, «cc Andropugon halejienBis 
Batao, see Dohehos lablali 
Bauhinia malabanca, 11, 14 
Batbay, D. S., notes on, 202 
Bayuss, W. M., cited, 141 
Bean, Jack, see Canavaha giadiata 


V 



VI 


INDEX 


Beans, i:)ois(>nous, treatment of, for human 
consumption, 174; prussic acid in, 163; 
RanRoon, toxic action of, 164 
Benson, Margaket, cited, 17 
Benton, City Potter, notes on, 25 
Bermuda gniss, see Cynodon dactylon 
Betel palm, ,src Areca catechu 
Biedermann, mentioned, 146 
Bipa, see Alocasia indicii; are also A. portei 
Bignay, aee Antidesina Imnius 
Bipfnoniaceie, 12 
Bischofia javanica, 13 

Bla<*k head in chickens and turkeys, 243, 244 
Blan(jo, B. C., notf^s on, 26 
Bcvhmeria nivea, 232 
Boida^, 134, 136 

Boiga aiiKulata, 136, 130; cynodon, 136, 130; 

dendrophila divergcns, 136, 130 
Bordeaux mixture, 45 
Bose, J. C., cited, 142 
Bougainvillea spectabilis, 15 
Brachyineles bonita?, 131, KM; boulengeri, 
131, 134 

Braasica juncea, 42; oleracea, 231; spp. 51 
Bread fruit, .see Artocarpus communis 
BrevicipitidtP, 128, 130 
Bridelia stip\ilaris, 42 
Bronchitis, verminous, 248 
Bito\^N, W. H., cited, 147 
Buchanania arborescens, 12 
BricNAVENTURA, A, E., Hotes on, 203 
Buenavista, see C/odiamm variogatum 
Buftga de C'hina, are Norma nbya mernlh 
Buri i)alm, aer C^orypha elata 

C 

Caballero, aer Cipsalpmia pulcherrima 

(-abello (le angel, .see Quamocht acutangula 

Cabo negro, are Arenga pinnata 

C?a(5ao, .see l’heo))roma cacao 

Cadios, are Cnjanus indidis 

CVsalpma pul<‘hciTima, 14 

Cajamis mdieus, 14 

C^aladium bicolor, 12 

Calamaria bitorques, 139, 234; gervaisii, 
135, 138 

Calamisrnis, .see Psophocarpus tetragonolobus 
Calamus sp., 15 

C'alot-calotan, are ^>iumfetta bartramia, T. 

semitriloba and Urena lobatu 
Calott^s marmoratus, 130, 132 
Camantigue, see Impaticns balsamina 
Caniias, aee Averrhoa bilimbi 
Camote, aee Ii^jina^a batatas 
Camphor, ( 'mnamomum camphora 
Canangium odoratum, 12, 49, 51 
Canavalia ensiformis, 14, 51, 232; gladiata, 
51, 90 


Carina siieciosa, 231 
Oannaceae, 231 

Canonizado, M. F., notes on, 234 
Capinpin, Jowfe M., mentioned, 22; see also 
Mendiola, N. B., and J. M. Capinpin 
Capistrano, 8., mentioned, 122 
Carandancj, a. T., notes on, 233 
(^ail\y, E., cited, 4 

Carbon bisulphide as anth(4mintic remedy in 
horses; 96; tetrachloride, 247 
Carica papaya, 12, 231 
Caricaceu', 12, 231 
Carludovica palmata, 15 
C’aryota cumingi, 1 1 
Cassia nlata, 14 
Castor oil for horses, 96 
Castor oil j ’ int, are Ricinus communis 
Catalan, N., notes on, 234 
Cattle, Hereford, otitis extern us in, 69; 

tick, Margaropus annulatus, 244 
(Jeeropm palmata, 11, 15 
Celast ra(*ea% 12 

Central Kuzon Agricultural School, men- 
tioned, 259; notes on, 259 
Centroseimi plumi* ri, 14 
Ceratophilus fasciatus, 218 
(3uPtocnenia sp., 42, 52, .53, 55 
(>ha‘tociiemis obscurata, .51) 

ChiAi'VKAl’, mentioned, 5 
Chenopodiimi, oil of, 246, 217 
('^hersydrus granulatus, 134, 136 
(^hicharo, .see Pisiim sativum 
(3iico, m Achras sapota 
Chittenden, F. H., quoted, 29, 30; and 
11. C\ Marsh, cited, 30 
Ch]orid(‘a obsoleta, 49 
(3iluinetia tnuisversa, 53 
Chrysomphalus di(*tyo.s;)crmi, 52 
C'lTiuamomuTn (‘amphora, 14 
Citrus, 49; aurantium, 16; decumana, 11, 16; 

Jimonis, 16; mitis, 16; iiubilis, 16; spp., 51 
CUania fuscescens, 49, 50, 51 ; fulvescens 51 
Class of 1923 tree, 161; 8(‘n or excursion to 
Oaliin Island, 161 

Clinic, value of, to College of Veterinary 
Science, 57; volume of, in College of Vete- 
rinary Science, 69 

Clinical activities of College of Veterinary 
Science, 57; cases, disposition of, in College 
of Veterinarv Science, 60, 67; diagnosis, 
63, 64 

Coccus viridis, 54 

Coconut, gas in, 177; germination of, 191; 
husked and unhasked nuts for seed, 197; 
influence of position of nuts on germination, 
197; methods of germination, 191, 192; 
193, 194; ripe and unripe nuts for seed, 197; 
time to transplant seedling; see also Cocoa 
nucifera 
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Coc<>8 iiucifera, 15; see also coconut 
Codiamm variegatum, 13, 217, 218; study of 
bud mutations, 21; study rif l)ud variation 
in, 19; study of variations, 20, 21 
Ooflfea liberica, 16 
Coffee, see Coffea liiierica 
Gogon, seAi Imperata cylindrica 
(Elites, Arnaranlhus viridLs, 11 
CoiiLAiH), I., notes on, 73 
Collar, fitting of, 84, 85, 86; fitting in horses, 
conditions of, 83, 84; irijurie^s m horses, 83; 
injuries, ])revontion of, 86, 87; alteration 
of, 87, 88; for horses, types of, 83 
('ollege of Agriculture Alumni Association, 
notes on, 201 
C^Jdllens, a. F., cited, 163 
CriLLET, J A., cited, 191 
OiujsoN, S. E., cited, 163 
(/oll<»dion sacs, preparation of, 153; ustnl in 
parasitological studies, 153 
C'olocasiu esculentuni, 12, 52, 231; zehrina, 12 
CxHnbretacea*, 12 
Cbmmelina benghalerusis, 231 
Commelinacea?, 231 
CVuniKisita*, 13, 231 
('oinpsoinyia dux, 69 
C/onifene, 13 
C'onvolvuhM;<*a*, 13 
(\)PEKAN*D, E, B., cited, 177, 191 
C/orchorus eapsularis, 232 
(ViRciNO, H., notes on, 202 
Cordylinc terininalis, 15 
(\)rn, see Z<'a mays 

(Airnufer, 139; corrugatus, 128, 129; ineveri, 
128, 129 

Cnrypha elata, 15 
Cosyiniwitus platyurus, 130, 132 
Cow|X'a, see \"igna sinensis 
Cotton, see ( lossy piuni spp. 

Crotalana, 41; spp., 52 

Crotuhdm, 136, i;i9 

Crotiui, see Ck)dia?um variegatum 

Crucifera^ 231 

Cryptomeria jajxjnica, 13 

Crysopelca omata, 135, 138 

Ctenocephalus eanis, 248 

Cucurbita acutangula, 13; cylindrica, 13; 

maxima, 13; pejK), 13 
Cucurbitaceaj, 13 

CuiTioNG, R., notes on, 73; resolutions on 
death of, 97, 98 
Cupang, see Earkia timoriana 
Cyanophoric plants of the Makiling region, 
11; 231 

Cycle my 8 ambomciisis, 127 
Cyclorua lineatus, 134, 137 
Cylicostomum, 95 
Cynodon dactylon, 13 


Cyperacea?, 13, 231 

Cyperus, 208, 209, 210; distans, 231; rotundus, 
11, 13 

' Cysticercus Ixivis, 113, 114, 115, 248; ceilu- 
losa*, 114, 115, 248; fascioiaris, 115; teimi* 
collis, 115 

D 

Dactylocteniiim icgypticum, 13 
Dacus caudatus, 51; cucurbita*, 50, 54; ferru- 
ginous, 50, 54 

Dammekman, K. W , cited, 49 
Dapdup, see Erythrina indica 
Dario, Leoncio, notes on, 233 
Dasia smaragdinum, 131, 133 
Davaine. C. — J., cited, 155 
Deax, G. a., cited, 30 

DendrolajihLs ternficus, 135, 137; pictus, 

135, 137 

Derkcho, a , notes on, 233 
Dermogenys viviparus, disease of, 188; 
distribution in Laguna province, 188; 
natural habitat, 188; reproduction and 
feeding habits, 181 
D(*ms phili])pinensis, 14 
Desrnodiuni scopirus, 14; tortuosum, 42 
Digitaria consanguinea, 13 
Diilenia imlica, 11, 13 
Dilleniacea*, 13 
Dioseorea spp., 90 
Diphyllobothriurn, 116 
Dipylidium caninum, 116, 248 
Diseases of animals, rules for preventing intro- 
duction of commumcable, 251, 252, 253; 
domestic animals, medical, 58, 59, 60; 
new and unusual conditions, 68, 69; sur- 
gical, 60, 61, 62, 63; treatment, 64, 65; 
variety, 68 

Dobro\ LiAXSKY, V, V., cited, 30 
Doliehos lablab, 14, 42, 52 
Draco spilopterus, 130, 132 
Dryopiiiops phihppina, 135, 138 
Dryophis griseus, 135, 13S; pra»oculans 

135, 138 

Duliat, see Eugenia jambolana 
Duxbar, W. P., cited, 163 
Duplicities, theories on origin of, 3 
Duplicity, asymmetrical, 3; complete, 3; 

incomplete, 3; pariLsitic, 3; symmetrical, 3 
DtiTROCHET, mentioned, 141, 142 
DypsivS madagascariensis, 15 

£ 

Earias faba, 49; 50 
Echinocoecus granulosus, 115 
Editorials; Frokbssok Emma Sarepta Yule, 
56; the necessity for standards, 99 
Egg-plant, see Solanuin melongena 
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Elaphe crytlirura, 134, 138 
Elapida\ 136, 139 
Elasinui^ philippinerisis, 50 
Kiidom^ssis quinqucmanilalis, 53 
Kpilaclma 2S-punrtata, 54 
Kngenm linifolius, 13 
Kriol)<»trva japonioa, 16 
Ernest, A., cited, 205 
Krythnna indica, 14 
Ks(JUKRR^, I'\, notes on, 26 
KseiNo, H. B., germinal ion of coconuts, 191 
Estiokc), K. P., notes on, 2(); .src also I*e- 
RALTA, F. 1>E, AND R. P. EsTlOKO 
Kstokes, Aniano, mentioned, 190 
Eugenia jamholaiia, 15 
Eumolpiiur, 29 
Euphorbiacea*, 13 
Euphorbia liirta, 232 
Euph(>rbiacea?, 232 
Eupro(dis flavata, 51 
Exhibits, University Day, notes on, 201 

F 

Fab\an, M., see Tyzzer, K. FO., and M 
Faryan 

Fasciola hepatiea, 249 
Fern, bird’s nest, see Asjdeniurn nidus 
Fiji galls of sugar cane, see sugar cane, Fiji 
galls of 

Fiorina liorinia', 53 

Flea beetles, adults, 40; egg laving habits, 45; 
host plants of, 43, 44; larval habits, 45, 46; 
life history and habits of some common 
Philipfnne, 29; pupation, 46; recommen- 
dation as to control, 46; spray experiments 
for eontrol of, 45, 46 

Fl(‘a, dog, see Ctenoee] halus eanis: human, 
see Fhiiex irritans; rat, see Ceratophilus 
fascia tus 

Fletoheu, F., cited, 205 
Flooring materials, 256 
Floors, stable, 255; requirements for an ideal, 
255, 256 

Fluke, liver, see Fasciola hejiatica 
Flukes, 24<S 

Foster, VV. D., see Ranhom, B. H., and 
W. D. Foster 

Fowler and Bean, cited, 181 
Freeborn, 8. B., see Heumb, W. B., and 
S. B. Freeborn 

Fhonda, F. M., notes on, 26; see also Tuban- 
oxfif M. A., G. San Agustin, and F. M. 
Fromda 

FusaaitiB acummatus* 17; spicatus, 17 


G 

Gabel, W., and W. Kruger, cited, 164 
Gabi, see Colocasia esculentum; ornamental, 
see Caladium bicolor; see also Colocasia 
zebrina; wild, see Alocasia inacrorrhiza, 
Alocasia sanderiana and Xanthosoma sagit- 
lifohum 

Gardner. (J. A., see Herbert, D. A., and 
C. A. Gardner 
Gas in coconut, 177 
Gastrophilus, 95, 96 
Gates, F. L., cited, 153 
Gekko gecko, 130, 132 
Gekkonida*, 130, 131 
Gemminger and Harold, cited, 75 
Germinatio* of coconuts, 101 
Gibson, A., cited, 30 
Gliricidia sepium, 14 
Goei), A., nolens on, 202 
Golasiman, see Portulaca olcracea 
Goniamela, see Hiliiscus rosa-sinensis 
Gomez, A. K., mentioned, 1 15, 245 
Gonvocephalus bitonpies, 139; sem|Kiri, 139, 
23*4 

Gonyosoma oxyceiihalum, 134, 13S 
Gonzalez, H. M., cited, 177; notes on, 233; 
Joaquin, J., notes on, 125, 259; Leon. 
notes on, 73 

Gordon, Alexander, strength of an ant, 27 
Oosv^ypium spp , 52 
Grageda, G., notes on, 233 
Gramineas 13, 232 
Grano, Moises S. de, notes on, 202 
Graptophyllum pictmn, 11, 217 
Ghaybill, H. \V., see Smith Theobald, and 
11. W. Ghaybill 
Gheshofp, M., cited, 11 
Grevillea robusta, 16 
Grimme., C., cited, 163 
Growth of the hoofs of native horses, a study 
of the, 235 

Guanabano, see Annona muricata 
Guava, see Psidium guajaba 
Guazon, M. P. Mendoza-, cited, 116, 248 
Guignaud, L., cited, 165; test, modification 
of, U 

Guinea grass, see Paniciim maximum 
CJutierrez, M. E., notes on, 202 
Gymnodactylus philippinicus, 130, 131 


Haas, A. R. C., cited, 148; and Hill, cited, 
178 

Habaluyab, R. K., notes on, 161 
Habeklandt, G., cited, 141 
Halticinse, 29 
Halticiui, 29 
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Haplonodon philippinensis, 134, 137 
Harder, T, D., notes on, 161 
Harold, see GEMMTN(i?:K and Harold 
Hays, W. M., eitetl, 205 
Hcinida<!tyhis frenaius, 130, 132; garnotii, 
130, 132 

Henarek, H., notes on, 26, 201 
HEFtBEUT, D. A , iinjesthesia in plants, 141; 
(‘ited, 17; eyanophoric plants of the Maki- 
ling region, 11; gas in coconut, 177; men- 
tioned, 211, 231; necessity for standards, 
99; the parasitism of Olax irnbricata, 17; 
review of Tkklease and IjMsajsTov, 
23; AND 0. A. (JvRDMJt, cited, 17 
Hkums, \V. B., and S B Freedom, eite<l, 218 
Hern MS, T*. K., notes on, 125 
Herpetological fauna of Mount Makiling, 127; 
erratum, 231 

Hkrrl, a. \\ (\ T, mentmned, ISl, 190 
HtNperia s])., 42, 55 
Hks'fkr, E. I),, notes on, 25 
Helerakis patailova, 213, 244 
Ihl'iseus arnottianus, 220; hraekeuridgei, 
220; breisimg, 217, ins<‘e1 erc'mies, 22H, 
Kaiulii, 220; kokio, 22i); methods of im- 
provement m, 221; mutabihs, 219, 220; 
propagation, 223; rosa-sinen^is, 15, 40, 41, 
217, 21<>, 220; sabdanfTa, 29, 40, 52; 
schizopetalus, 217, 219; tihaceus, 219, 220; 
vanalality m, 220; weimea', 2^20; youugia- 
nus, 220 

llioiUNs, J. K., notes on, 25 
Hinds, W K., mv HrvrLR, W. D., and W. 
K- Hinds 

llistomunas fAnuetia) meleagndis, 211 
Holarchus ancmnis, 135, 137 
Hologliernim philippinuin, 135, 138 
Uoinona nienciana, 52 

Hoot, growth of, 4‘fl'ect of moi:rture on, 237; 
factors influencing, 237, 23S, 239; influenee 
of shoi’ing on, 238; m native hordes, a study 
of the growth of the, 235 
Hookworm, dog, see Ancylostoma eanimiin; 
Xew World (American), see Necator aine- 
ricauus; Old World (Kurojiean), see Ancy- 
lostoma duodenale 

Horses, unlive, constitution of liorn tubules 
and the mtertnhular sulistance of hoof of, 
2236; determination of age, 236; <\xaniinatioii 
of feet for soinulness, 236; selei'Lion of, 235 
Hdnoer, F. W, T., cited, 177 
Htjnter, W. D., and W, E. Hinds, citAid, 75 
Hydatid disease, see Ii>hinococcus granulosus 
Hydrosaurus pustulosus, 130 
Hymenolepsis diminuta, 116, 248; nana, 116 
Hyposidra talaoa, 53 


I 

T(!erya seychellarum, 53 
llang-ilfing, ,scc Canangiiim odoraturn, 12 
ImiDerfita cylindrioa, 13 
Tndigofera suffruticosa, 232 
Insects injurious to Philippine crojis, HI, 
a host irulex of, 49 
Tntsia bijuga, 14 
IpiJ, sec IntsRi liijuga 
I pi 1-1 pi 1, see lAUiciema glauca 
IjwRiuea batatas, 13, 52, 90 

J 

Jak-fniit, see Artocarjms mtegrifolia 
Johns Hopkins University, mcmtioned, 1 
JosT, L , (‘itod, 1 11 

JrLUNo, J. B, r*\an{)i)horic plants of Maki- 
hng, 231 

K 

Kidoula baleata, 128, 130; picta, 12S, 130 
Kaluix' sec Piuspalum coiijugatum 
Kamoterig kahoy, see Mamhot utilissima 
Kansusuit, IKl 

Kawavang totex), see Bainbusa bluineana 
Knew, menlioniHl, 30 

Koster, L. V , (a)liar injuries, S3; notes on, 
25: stable fioois, 255; and J. H. Asiu’kmt, 
annual resume of the clinical activities of 
the (k)llegc of Vtdennary Science’, 57 
KiiroEH, W , .sccCJahei, W., and W. Kuduer 
K rsANo, S , citcal, 89 

L 

LabiataN 232 
Lamprosema indicata, 55 
Dinsiuni domestic’urn, iiartlienocarpy and 
smllessness iti, 123; improvinnent n|, 177; 
variability in, US, 119, 120, 121; insect 
j>ests, 121; asexual propagation, 121, 122; 
seedless biul mulations, 122 
Laiizon, sec Lansium domesticuni 
La port ea subelausa, 16 
Lauraeeje, 14 

Ledyart), Fi , notes on, 201 
Lee, 11 A., et al., cited, lit) 

U’ersia hexandni, LI, 20S, 209, 210 211 
Lkfi’ejew, V. A., cit(‘d, 30 
Leguininosi'ie, 14 
Ixnolepisma pulcbelhnii, 131, 133 
Ijomon grass, see Audropogou citratus 
Ix^pidosaphes becki, 52; gloven, 52 
lAjucjrma glauca, 14; toxicity ot, 151 
Ijoucas lavandulifoha, 232 
liliace^?, 15 

Limbo, A., notes on, 233 
Limnieus, 249 
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Lindayag, G., notes cm, 125 
Lipa, see Laportea subelausa 
Litsea glutinosa, 14 

Livingston, B. K., cited, 205; see also Tre- 
lea.se, Sam F., and B. E. Livingston 
Lizards, 1.30 
Loganiaccjr, 15 

Longitarsus, 30; manilensis, 41, 52, 55; sp, 42 
Looney, J. M , cited, 153 
IjOoss, mentioned, 247 
Loranthacoie, 17 

Louse, sucking, of dog, see 3>l(*hod(*ctes canis 
Luhrkj, li , cited, 163 
Llngwitz, a., cited, 238, 239 
Lungwonns, see Metastrongylus elongatiis 
Luperomorpha prolixa, 41, 51, 55 
Ly codon auhcus, 135, 137 
Lyon, H. L., cited, 103 

M 

Mabuya multicarinata, 131, 132; multifas- 
ciata, 131, 133 
Macahia, see Mimosa pudica 
Macalla spp. 53 

Madre cacao, see Gliricidia scpiurn 
Mauias ma(‘ulifora, 49, 52 
Mahogany, see Swicntenia inacrophyla 
Maize, see Zea mays 
Makiling, herpotological fauna of, 127 
Malabaguio, see Olax imbrieata 
Mali., mentioned, 5 
Malvacea', 15, 232 
Malvaviscus sp., 40, 41 
Mangifera indica, 11, 12, 49, 52 
Mango, see Mangifera indica 
Manihot utilissima, 232 
Manio, M. M,, notes on, 202 
Manresa, Miguel, mentioned, 57; rules for 
the purpo.se of preventing the introduction 
of (Himmuiiicable diseases of animals, 251 
Manza, Artemio V., mentioned, 22 
Maranta arunchnaeca, 232 
Marantaceie, 232 
Marasmia venihalis, 53 
Marchand, cited, 3 
Margaroma Cic.salis, 49, 50, 51 
Margaropus annukituH, 244 
Marilao, V., notes on, 101 
Marquez, F. D., not(;.s on, 161, 162 
Marsh, H. C., see Chittenden, F. H., and 
H. C. Marsh 
Martin, Andr6, cited, 155 
Maruca tentulalis, 51, 53 
Matz, X, cii^id, 103 

McWhorter, F. P., notes on, 73; organism 
in l^iji galls of .sugar cane, 103; sugar cane 
root parasit^e, 80 


Measles, beef, see Cystioercus bo vis; in cattle 
and swine, 113; pork, see Cysticercus 
cellulosae 
Melania, 249 
Meliacecp, 15 

Mendiola, N. B., mentioned, 259; notes on, 
2.59; AND J. M. Capjnpin, breeding orna- 
mental Hibiscus, 217; and J. H. Magbino, 
cited, 218; improvement of Janzon, 117; 
mentioned, 89; notes on, 73; and J, R. 
Magsjno, study of hud variation in Ccy- 
diaeum variegaturn, 19 
Mendoza, F., notes on, 234; L. C., noUiS 
on, 162 

Merrill, K. D., <*ited, 19, 165; mentioned, 47 
MetastrongA'Uis elongatiis, 248 
Metchnikoff, E , E. Roux and Taurklli- 
S ALTON BENI, Cited, 153 
Miller, see Bailey and Miller 
Mimosa pudica, 11, 14, 141 
Mirasol, j ,1., notes on, 25 
Mitchell, mentioned, 5 
Mn AGAVA. V., cited, 156 
Mocis undata, 53 

Moisture, ('fleet of, on growth of lioof, 237 
Monic'zia expansa, llti; trignopliora, 116 
Monkey, atresia ani in, 69 
Monochoria hastate, 208, 209, 210 
Monsters, double, cla.ssitication of, 3; rc'View 
of literature on 4 
Montellano, P , notes on, 125 
Montesclakos, Asuncion, notes on, 125 
Moraceie, 15 

Morado, see Craptophyllum pictum 
Motschclskv, cited, 75 
Multiplying two numla^rs that end in five, 
159 

Mungo, see Phaseolus radiatus 
Musa t(‘xtili.s, 53 
Mu.sgkave, W. E , cited, 248 
Myrtaceie, 15, 232 

N 

Naja hannah, 130, 130 

Naja naja philippinensis, 136, 139 

Nutricidsc, 134, 136 

N*atnx barbouri, 131, 137; spilogaster, 134, 
137 

Neeator americanus, 246; occurrence in P. I. 
247 

Neer, L. mentioned, 64; noteji on, 25 
Nephotettix sp., 54 

Nisotra geinella, breeding places, 41; host 
plants, 40; life history, 37, 38, 39, 40; 
listed, 52; methods of distribution, 41 ; 
nature and extent of damage, 40; noted, 
228; occurrence and abundance, 40; gp., 
noted, 41 
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Nomenclature, standardization of, 101 
North, D, S., mentioned, 103 
Northiella sacchari, 103 
Novero, T., notes on, 26 
Nuytsia, 17 
Nyctaginaceaj, lo 

O 

Oak, silky, f^re Orevillca robusta 
Okra, see Abelmosohus cs('uk‘ntus 
Olacacw, 17 

Olax imbricata, parasitism of, 17; scandetis, 17 
Orchidacoa*, 15 
Oreodoxa rej^ia, 15 
Orgyia ]>OHtira, 49, 51, 53 
Orobanohe (airojwra, S9 
Orthaj^a inolariopcnilis, 53 
Oryza sativa, 13, 53, S9: ttee also rice 
Otitis externus in Hereford e<MttIe, sre rattle, 
Hereford, otitis externiis m 
Otosaunifi ruminjiri, 131, 133 
( Ixalidaeeir, 232 
Oxyglossis la'vis, 127, 12S 
Oxyrhabdium sp , 135 
Oxvuris, 95 

P 

Pa-ayap, see V’lj^na sinensis 
Paehyrrhizus erosus, 14 
Paddy w(M'‘ds, root excretion of, 205 
Pofcna jrraphicfl, 11, ."j 2, 54, 55 
P\(U luioAN, D. H., notes on, 233 
Palieopsis dinjihanella, 53 
Palma* , 15 

Panax frutieosum, 217 

Pandakaki, see’ 1 abema'inontana subglobosa 
Panii um cnis-^alli, 13; flavidurn, 232; maxi- 
mum, 13, 42 

Panoamhan, K. H , notes on, 201 
Papaya, .'ler (''ariea papaya 
Papua, sie Panax frutieosum 
Paraj^onimua westermanni, 24S, 249 
Para f^rass. see Paspalum dilatatum 
I’anisites an<l man, 243; and sfiecific diseast's, 
213; of domestic animals, 5S, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 63; treatment, (U, 65; of lower animals, 
243 

Parasitism, gastro-int^stinal, in horses, 95 
Parasitoloj^ical studies, 153 
Paris green, 45 
Parkia timoriana, 14 

Parlatoria brasiliensis, 52; pergandii, 52; 
proteus, 52 

Pasao, see Corchorus capsularis 
Paspalum conjugatum, 232; dilatatum, 13 
Passidora quadrangulans, 15; rectangularis, 
15 

Passifloracefip, 15 


Patani, see Phaseolus luriatus 
Patlay, 181 

, PAtiUCAN, C. R., notes on, 162 

Payne, F. K., see Ackert, J. E., and F. K. 

Payne 

Pea, see Pi sum sativum 

Peanut, see Arachis hypogiea 

Pearl, 1*. L,, notes on, 25 

Pe(*hay, see Brassica juncca 

Pkil\lta, F de, and R. P. F]stioko, root 

excretion of paddy we(‘ds, 205 
Peruoncito, Edoaruo, mentioned, 247 
Peropus iimtilatiis, 130, 132 
Per-^ea amencaiia, 53; gratissima, 14 
Peters, tpioled, ISI, 1S2 
PFLrEoEK, Orro, mentioned, 139 
Phakenopsis, 217 

IMiaseolus lunatus, 11, 14; pnissie acid in, 163; 

161; radialiis, 90, PH, 232; spp., 53 
Phenacoccus hirsutu>, 22S 
l*hill^>I)me^ Herald, cited, 163 
Phyllotrota s])p , 30. 12, 43, 51, 54 
Ph\telephas fnacrocarf)a, 15 
Phytolacca sp , 15 
Phvioiaccai'ca*, 15 
Phytometra chalcites, 53 
Phytameba sacclmri, 110 
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EDITORIAL 

C^AUEEIIS 

The present number of The Philippine Aipncnliiirist will fall into the 
liauiis of th(^ new students in the College of Agricailture. Th(i introduction of 
first year men at the colleg(‘ of their choice is frecjuenily surrounded with doubts 
and questions. To many a student, matriculation in college is his first expericnct' 
away from home, and in the Pliilippines, wuth its barrio life which is in many 
^\ays admirable from a social standpoint, this means a great deal. Changes in 
vernacular, new friends, new faces, strang(‘ d<d.ails confront the freshman at 
every step. But above all this, oih* gr(*af thought occupi(‘s his mind — his 
canau’. The strongest (‘lement in the inake-uj) of a Filipino freshman is ambi- 
tion iind his constant goal is his career. 

There are, how(»ver, a few points in regard to careers which should be emplia- 
siz(al and in doing so I shall addr<*ss myself directly to the entering students of 
th(‘ College of x\gri culture. 

First of all, you an* not to suppose iJiat you are to Ix'eonu* fret* agents, you 
are not to tliink tliat it is only tlie career of Juan or Pedro that you plan. Never! 
You who enter the C'ollege of Agriculture must face the fact that you are not 
only to make careers for yourselves but a career for your nation and a career for 
your race. When a nation is old and worn, when it holds the trophies of success- 
ful wars, wh(*n its furrows run from its mountain (‘rests to its shores, when its 
resources are opened and oxp(*nded, when its products an' stabilized and its ships 
sail with confidence, when its institutions and its culture are fixed, and their 
magnitudes measured, there is left little of importance for the individual. He 
has be<‘ome in this case a detail of a great general average— a unit, that may b(' 
disregarded, unrecognized, and over-stejiped in the mechanism of the nation. 
In such a nation, Juan or Pedro may b(‘ lazy or extravagant or criminal, and the 
country may not suffer. In such a nation, a university may go to smash, or a 
whole class of students may fail to be graduated and tliere may be no p(?rceptible 
■ faltering in the progress of the country. The career tliat any individual in such 
an environment chooses is largely his own affair and not the coru^ern or policy 
of a government. But you, young men, have not been born into old things and 
old customs. Your generation is coincident with the birth of a nation. It you 
fail, if your careers shall not Ix' successful, even a casual observer may see the 
damage done to your country. If this College of Agriculture does not succeed, 
your people will be the poorer; and the College can succeed only if its students 
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succeed. Think, then, not only of position and of prestige, but of service, and so 
plan your careers that the entire social fabric of the Philippines will have improved 
as a result of your having been here educated and trained. 

A second point which should be emphasized whenever young men set forth 
to make their careers is the time element* Are you interested in yourselves in 
1930 or in 1950? Are the careers that you are planning for yourselves the ones 
they shall be in 1930, the year after your graduation, or are you thinking of your 
careers of 1950, twenty years after you have graduated. Perhaps more graduates 
of the College of Agriculture have failed to achieve their possible measure of 
success through a lack of understanding of the time (dement than through any 
other cause. 

You will fail if you expect merely to use the College of Agriculture as a coach- 
ing school for a given job in a given bureau at a given salary. You will never 
succeed if you look upon education as a fixed asset, a sort of a ticket, which once 
obtained, is a sure pass to a government salary and social rank. You should know 
that the things you will learn here are but the equipment for a much later (;on- 
summation; that this equipment will bo lost unless it is cherished and increased; 
that in any event it will not reach its full bloom until many years of experience 
have added wisdom to knowledge. Do not be conceriu^d with the Juan or Pedro 
of 1930 but plan your careers to come to their fulfillment when you have* n^aehed 
the prime of life. 

Let your careers be based upon activity, thrift, honesty, and courage. Re- 
member that the progress of yoiir race and of these, our beautiful Islands, de- 
pends upon the spirit of the fearless, forward-going pioneer, the will to do all, 
to face all, the restlessness that brings success, the activity — that Western spirit 
that long since offered itself to the Orient for emulation. Th(^ Prophet of the 
Pioneer was Walt Whitman and his lines are these: 

Come my tan-faced children, 

Follow well in order, get your weapoirs ready. 

Have you your pistols? Have you your sharp-fidged axes? 

Pioneers! O Pioneers! 

For we can not tarry here, 

We must march my darlings, ’wc must l)ear the brunt of danger. 

We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us depend. 

Pioneers! O Pioneers! 

Not for us the delectations sweet. 

Not the cushion and the slipjxjr, not the peaceful and the studious, 

Not the riches safe and palling, not for us the tame enjoyment, 

Pioneers! O Pioneers! 

Do the feasters gluttonous feast? 

Do the corpulent sleepers sleep? Have they lock’d and bolted doors? 

Still be ours the diet hard, and the blanket on the ground. 

Pioneers! O Pioneers! 

Till with sound of trumpet.; 

Far, far off the daybreak call — hark! how loud and clear I hear it wind, 

Swift! to the head of the army! swift! spring to your places, 

Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


Evett D. Hibstbb, 

Of the Department of Rural Economics. 



(CORRELATION WITHIN PURE LINES OF RIOE' 

By Jose M. Capinpin 
Of the De^mrimerd of Agronomy 
INTRODUCrjION 

One of the most strikinfij features of rice iOryza miiva, L.) is its multiplicity 
of varieties. These varieties differ from one another in extremely varied char- 
acters. It is on these characters, both morphological and physiological, that 
varietal classification in rice is based. Equally important in varietal classifying 
of rice, is the knowledge of correlation, or association of characters. As one 
authority wrote: ^^The great, vahic to the breeder of definite knowledge of cor- 
relation within a species is that it gives reliable information enabling him to 
predict from the presence of certain characters the most probable values of asso- 
ciated characters ’ ^ . 

Previous study of th(* correlation of charac.t(‘rs in lice has been mostly among 
varieties. It may not be out of place to state in this (‘onnection that varietal 
correlation (correlation among varieties) may or may not give the same value 
as that which may Ix' furnished by correlation within a variety. A possible case 
is the varietal correlation between yield and height of plant. A short variety 
may give as much yield as a tall one, and yet within a variety tall plants may 
always yield more heavily than shorter individuals. A differen(*e, which may 
either significant or insignificant, may be found in these two kinds of correla- 
tion, varietal and line. The degree of variability among varieties taken collect- 
ively is bound to be different from that among individuals within a variety and 
the difference is probably greatest in a pure line. If the variability of characters 
be taken to serve as a relative index of the coefficient of correlation, the extent 
of association existing between characters among rice varieties need not be the 
same as that in plants within a variety. Data on the correlation of characters 
in a pure line* should be highly instructive and useful. 

PAST WORK ON CORRELATION OF CHARACTERS IN RICE 

The various correlation studies here surveyed are grouped into: (a) correla- 
tion within a variety, and (b) correlation among varieties. 

Correlation within a variety , — Van Der Stok (1) reported that up to a certain 
point, thickness of the kernel appeared to be quite regularly correlated with its 
length, breadth, and weight. When the kernels were grouped according to length, 
breadth, and thickness, the grouping showed that the greatest thickness coin- 
cided with the largest average weight per kernel, while in the other two groups 
the result did not show a similar coincidence. From these various groupings, 
it was indicated that, in general, the length of the kernel stands in better cor- 
relation with its width than the average thickness does. It was also concluded 
that, while the observations were made on unhulled grains of pure strains of rice, 
the results would apply also to the hulled kernels. 

I Thesis presented for tho degrM* of MaotPr of SricT) re from the College of Agrieulture, No 14ft, Experiment 
Station contribution, No. 116. 
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Peralta (2), working with pure strains of the varieties Binicol and Inintiw, 
found positive correlations within the variety of the following characters: 

Weight of grain and weight of straw 
Length of panicle and yield of grain 
Days to maturity and leaf products 
Yield of grain and height of plants. 

Using the same varieties with which Peralta worked, Labrador (3) reported 
positive correlation between the breaking strength of culm and yield of grain. 

From the findings of Peralta and Labrador, Mendiola (4) deduced “that 
length of culm and breaking strength are positively correlatecr'. 

Correlation among varietiefi . — Yamagiiehi (5), asing five varieties, studied 
the relation between the flowering time and the position of the flowers on the 
inflorescence on the one side and the seed weight of rice on the other. According 
to his findings there was a negative and slight corn .ation between the observed 
flowering time and the w(‘ight of the glumed or naked kernel; a positive correla- 
tion between the glume w^aght and the flowering time; and a “moderate'^ corre- 
lation between the glume weight and the weight of the naked kernel. It was 
further observed that th(' negative correlation between position and kernel 
weight was generally larger than that between the actual flowering time on a 
whole panicle and the kerned weight corresponding to this flowering time. 

Hector (6), who carried out an intensive study on correlation of color char- 
acter's, showed that many of the characters by whi(*li rice varieties differ are 
inherited in groups or patterns and not independently. very interesting case 
of such gametic correlation has b(‘en proven to exist in one variety between the 
<*olor in the ligule of the leaf and the color of the grain. 

M(mdiola (4) grouped the numerous character’ (correlations of rice among 
varieties, studied by Jacobson in 1916 and by Vibar in 1921, as follows: 

], Pasitivoly Corrobitecl : 

(a) Correlation, tlecided: 

Yield and tillering 
Yield and days to maturity 
Days to maturity and length of longest l(\ives 
Days to maturity and weight of straw 
( h ) Correlation, marked : 

Yield and length of culm 
Yield and length of panieh* 

Yield and numlxT of node.*^ in the paniele 
Yield and length of grains 

Days to maturity and number of grams jier paniele 
(n Correlation, slight: 

Yield and number of spikes per panicle 
Yield and w^eight of leaves 
\'icld and length of leave.s 
Yield and weight of straw 
Days to maturity and length of culm 
Days to maturity and length of paniede 
Days to maturity and numl)er of nodes per panicle 
Days to maturity and width of leaves 
Days to maturity and lengt.h of grains 
(d) Other jiositive correlations: 

Average number of days to maturity and average numlicr of nodes per 
culm 
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Days t/O maturity and grain (bmension ratio 
Days to maturity and length of culm per variety 
Length of culm and number of nodes per culm 
Number of intemodos per variety and average length of intemode- 
Average length of culm and average length of rachis per variety 
Length of rachis pi^r variety and average number of branches {kt variety 
II. Correlation, absent: 

Yield and numl>er of grams jkt panicle 

Days to maturity and number of culms 

Days to maturity and number of sfiikes per pann le 

Length of gram and number of culms 

Tillering and gram dimension ratio 

Number of culms per plant per variety and average length of (mini 
Lengt h of culm and length of grain 
HI. ( 'ornda tion , negative : 

Crain width and da>s to maturity 
Tillering and number of grain.s per pariich* 

OBJECT OF THE PRESENT WORK 

The object of this study was to def(‘rmin(‘ the correlation of certain char* 
actors within pure lines of rice. It is an attempt to answer among other ques- 
tions whether varietal correlation may be taken as equivalent to line correlation, 
and, if it may, to wdiat extent. 


TIME AND P1.A(’K OF THE PKEvSKNT WORK 

The first part of this investigation w-as pcTfonued b\' th(‘ wniter during 
1920-1921. The second part, whicdi involved strain eultures, w'as carried on 
during the rice season of 1922-1923. The diffmvnt strains of the varielit's used 
were planted in the paddies at the rear of the Administration Building of the 
College of Agriculture, University of tin* Philippines, in liOs Banos. Laguna, 
Philippine Islands. 

MATERIALS AND METI10D8 

The materials used in this study may lie fliscussed under: (1) Compiled data 
and (2) Chiltural data. 

COMPILED DATA 

The compiled data are based mainly on Clutierrez' (7} figures on test, row 
cultures. In 1918, Gutierrez started the study of selection among rice varii^ties 
and the isolation of several pure lines. The variability exhibited by the test 
rows for every variety he studied is recorded in Table 1. 


I^ABLE I . — Varijaiwn in xmijormitif of x'aneften med txi test row cultures. 




Percentages. 

Variety. 



1 1 


Uniform. 

; Fairly uniform : 

!. 

Hiuicol 

9 1 

1 

81 8 j 

Hinangbang. . . 

29 4 

()4 7 i 

( ianado . 

1 5 1 

.50 4 ; 

Iroy 

40 0 

50 0 

Binalayan 

22 5 

52 5 

Diquet a Bolilising ... 

4 0 

72.0 


Non-imiforiii 

1 ) ! 

:> n 

as :» 

10 0 
25 0 
24 0 
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In Gutierrez^ test row results there are figures which are available for study of 
correlation among pure lines within rice variety and the writer used these figures 
in this investigation. The figures from which the coefficients of correlation were 
calculated, are shown in Table II (omitted).^ 

For each variety mentioned in Table II, the coefficient of correlation was 
determined among the following pairs of characters: 

Length of eiiJni and total numl>er of culms 

Tjcngth of culm and number of bearing culms 

Length of culm and number of days from sowing to maturity 

Length of culm and number of caryopses 

Length of culm and w'eight of caryopses 

Total number of culms and number of bearing culms 

Total number of culms and number of days from sowing to maturity 

Total number of culms and number of caryopses 

Total number of culms and weight of caryopses 

Number of bearing culms and number of days from sowing to maturity 

Number of bearing culms and number of caryopses 

Number of bearing culms and weight of <‘aryopses 

Number of days from sowing to maturity and number of (‘aryopses 

Number of days from sowing to maturity and weight of caryopses 

Numl)er of caryopses and weight of caryopses 

For the computation of coefficient of correlation among these pairs of (*har- 
actcrs, correlation tables were made. There were for this purpose, alone, 90 
correlation tables wdiich are not included in this report but which are filed in th(» 
Genetics Division of the Agj’ononiy Department of ( ’olloge of Agriculture. 

(UTLTIIRAL I)\TA 

It may be of interest to know the cultural history of the pure lines of ri(*(5 
used in this work. Gutierrez^ work was continued by Romero (8), then by (,'a- 
banos (9), and then by Bernardo (10), the Division of Genetics taking direct care 
of the cultures. Mendiola (11) summarized this continuous rice selection work 
in 1919. His summary is presented in Table III 


Table III,— Varieties and ong%nnUy .selected by Gutierrez and the lines surmmng in l(Gf). 


Variety name. 

Numlier of mother 

1 plants or lines at the 
l.)eginning. 

Numl^er of lines in 
1910. 

Ganadu 

39 

0 

Iroy 

40 i 

8 

Binalayan . J 

40 

() 

Diqiiei « BoliliKing 

25 

6 

Binicol ... 

12 

(Discontinued) 

Binangbang. . . ... .... 

21 

j 

4 


2 Tablet II, VI, VIII, and X are omittc^d because of lack of Hpaoe in The Philippine AftrlcuUurlst 
Theee tablea are on file in the Division of Genetics, College of Agriculture, where they may be consulted or copied 
will be furnished to any one desiring them. 
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As there was a shortage of paddies in the rice season of 1921-1922, the Divi- 
sion of Genetics cultured these strains on experimental upland plots. Because 
they were subjected to upland, conditions, the yields were rather poor and a num- 
lier of these varieties were lost. In June, 1922. only the lines and varieties shown 
in Table IV were available for planting. 

Tablk IV . — Varietxeif mid lities cultured by Genetics LHvuion that were surviving in 19i)SI-I0£3. 



1 ’ 070S 

0705 

Diqijpt a (> 07 Ki 

0719 

, 0731 

1 0754 

081 1 

BmanKbanj?. . . . . , 3 0819 

0844 


The three varietifss, with six lines (^aeh of Iroy and Diquet a Bolilising and 
thn^e lines of Binangbang, were planted in paddies in this investigation. The 
plants were planted 30 centimeters apart wdth one plant to a hill on July 25, 
1922. During the course of their growih, Binangbang was badly attacked by 
rice bugs and became undesirable for use in the study. Likewise, among the 
lines of the two remaining varieties, several were discarded on account of damage 
done by unavoidable flooding of the paddies. Because of these disasters to the 
three varieties, only two varieties of four lines each were used in this study. 
These varieties are shown in Table 


Table V. — Varieiiefi and line^ v-ned ui thin atudif. 


Variety name. 


} Numlnu- of lines ' 

^.ine nuinlier. 



1 

0705 




070) 

Diquel a BoliliHiiig 


1 4 





0719 



j 1 

0754 




0514 




0518 

Iroy 


i 4 

1 

0519 



! 

1 i 

I 1 

0525 
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The two varieties headed at about the same time. Diquet a Bolilising was 
the earlier, heading on November 12, 1922, while Iroy headed on November 15. 
The lines within each variety did not show any difference in blooming. Both 
varieties matured on December 28, 3922. Harvesting was done on December 
29-30, 1922, for Diquet a Bolilising, and on January 1-2, 1923, for Iroy. 

Getting the data, — At maturity, 100 plants from each line of a variety were 
marked at random. They were then pulled up, roots cleaned, and taken to the 
laboratory. In the laboratory the measurement of the characters was made. 
A total number of 800 plants were used in this study. 

The length of culm was measured from the point above the roots to the first 
node of the panicle. Tlie length of panicle was measured from the last node of 
the culm to the tip of the panicky The sum of the nodes in each panicle was 
divided by the number of panicles to find the average number of nodes to a pan- 
icle. The average number of spikes to a panicle we * found by the same method. 
The yield per plant was the total weight of the grains (air-dried for a week) 
produced by a plant. The weight of the straw was the total weight of the plant 
(air-dried for a week) less roots and grains. 

The determinations based ou 300 plants of each line of a variety are show^n 
in Table VI (omitted). 

Characters used in the study of correlation from figures obtained in cultures. — 
In this correlation study the yield per plant was used as subject and the following 
characters as relative: 

Total number of culms 
Number of bearing culms 
Dmgth of culm 
Length of panich* 

Number of nodes ))er panich* 

Number of 8pike.s per panicle 
Weight of straw 

The formula of Pearson was used for the computation of the coefficitmts of 
correlation. For this purpose 56 correlation tables were const riicted. These* 
tables are filed in Genetics Division of the Agronomy D(*partment. 

EXPERIMENT AND Kh:8ULTS 

This investigation rejiorts correlation of rice characters within a variety. 
The association of characters was determined (1) among pure linCvS within the 
variety, and (2) within individuals of pure lines of the same variety. 

AMON(J PITKE LINES WITHIN THE VAKIETY 

The data in this study are based on the test row results. The (?lass values 
employed were selected elites, which are the pure lines. There were six varieties. 
Each variety was composed of several pure lines, the characters of which were 
compared. The coefficient of correlation of the fifteen pairs of characters are 
shown in Table VII. 

This table is the summary of the 90 correlation tables, which are not included 
in this report. One of these 90 tables is shown in Table X-a (omitted). 

WITHIN INDIVIDUALS OF A PURE LINE 

The data in this correlation study were obtained from the pure line cultures. 
There are two varieties. Each variety is represented by four pure lines. The 
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correlation of characters within individuals of each pure line in a variety was 
determined. As was mentioned in the first part of this paper seven pairs of (diar- 
acters were compared. Table VIII (opiitted) shows the figures, or the biometrical 
constants, employed in the computation of correlation coefficient. 

The general formula for coefficient of correlation is r = in which r 
is the coefficient of correlation, S D, equal the summation of deviations of 
two characters (D,— the mhjed, and D,— the relative), N— number of indivi- 
duals treated (in this case it is 100), 0, and 0, are the standard deviations of th»^ 
subject and of the relative respectivel 3 ^ 

The probable error of the (coefficient of coi-relatioii was obtained by the for- 
mula: 

^ ± 0.G7 (l--r^) 


With yield per plant as the subject and the other characters as the relative. 
it is not difficult to find the correlation coefficient of any pair of characters, by 
referring to Table VIII. 

Table IX gives the coefficients of correlation of characters within pure lin(‘s 
of eacdi variety cultured. This is the sununary of 5G correlation tables con- 
structed for the purpose. The figures, or the coefficients of correlation, in this 
table may be checked by referring to Table VIII. Table X-b (omitted) is a 
sample of the 56 correlation tables made. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

In discussing the different coefficient values found in this work the follow- 
ing rules of King (12) for the interpretation of the coefficient of correlation ac - 
cording to its relation to the probable e'rror were taken as a guide: 

1. If r is loss than the probable error, there is no evidence whatever of correlation 

2. If r IS more than six times the size of the probable error, the exislence of correlation is a 

pract ical cer taint y . 

3. In cases where the probable error is relatively .small: 

(tt) If r IS less than 0.3 the correlation cannot lie considered at all marked. 

(b) If r IS above 0.5 there is decided correlation. 

COUltELATION AMON(i PURE LINES WITHIN THE VARIETV 

The coefficient values of certain pairs of characters of the pure lines within 
the variety are slightly variable. These values may be found m Table VII. 
The variability in the figun\s may be attributi^d to the fact that the materials 
used in each ease were selected elites \vhich, of course, are not much affected by 
law of chance when treated biometrically. HowTver, these results woultl giv(‘ 
us information as to the extent of association of characters among pure lines 
within the variety and among elites in particular. 

Applying King's standards, it will be seen in Table VII that the correlation 
between length of culm and total number of culms, length of culm and numlH‘r 
of bearing culms, length of culm and number of days from sowing to maturit>*, 
length of culm and number of caryopscs, length of culm and weight of caryopses, 
total number of culms and number of days from sowing to maturity, number of 
bearing culms and number of days from sowing to maturity are either slightly 
negative or slightly positive, but no one of these values is significant. Marked 
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and positive correlation was found between total number of culms and number 
of l>earinj? culms, total number of culms and number of caryopses, total number of 
eulms and weight of caryopses, number of l>earing culms and number of caryopses, 
number of bearing culms and weight of caryopses, and number of caryopses 
and weight of caryopses. The correlation between numl)er of days from sowing 
to maturity and numl^er and weight of caryopses is not clearly enough established 
that a definite statement can be made by the writer. While some varieties show 
evidence of correlation between this pair of characters, others give insignificant 
value. 

Among pure lines of a given variety, there were som(» correlation coefficients 
which agree with those obtained from among varieties, and there were others 
which do not. Jacobson (13) said that among varieties the height of the plant 
has a noteworthy effect on the yield, in this work, however, it was found that 
among pure lines, culm length and weight of caryc'oses were not so associated a^s 
to be a practical guide in selection, that is, the association was not decided. Also, 
among varieties, Jacobson found that there exists a negative correlation between 
number of grains per panicle and tillering. In this study the writer found that 
among pure lines in a variety the total number of culms and numlK^rof caryops<^s 
were positively and decidedly associated. 

COBHELATION WITHIN PITKK LINJCH IN THE VARIET’^ 

The materials used in this kind of correlation, besides being plants of one 
variety, are in a state of pure line. Kelationship of plant characters based on 
this class of materials is, therefore, more reliable than that shown among pure 
lines within the variety. 

By referring to Table IX it will Ix' noted that the two varieties, and even the 
pure lines reprcwsented in each variety, exhibit variable coefficient figures for 
certain pairs of characters compared, although the same values in other pairs 
of (diaraeters run parallel. 

In this study, there were found decided and positive correlations between 
yield and total number of culms, yield and number of bearing culms, and yield 
and weight of straw. There were slight correlations between yield and length 
of panicle, yield and number of nodes per panicle, and yield and number of spikes 
per panicle. On the other hand, the coefficient was very low and showed no 
evidence of correlation in the case of yield and length of culm. 

An outstanding feature which was brought out from this (correlation study, 
is the difference observed between the coefficients of varietal correlation (correla- 
tion among varietiesj and line correlation ((correlation among plants of one va- 
riety, or among individuals in the same pure line). Jacobson (13) and Vibar 
(14), working among several varieties, reported a marked correlation between 
length of culm and yield. According to their findings, tallness serves as a good 
index in selecting high yielders when running variety tests. In the writer\s 
work, the coefficient of correlation applied to plants of a single variety, between 
length of culm and yield, was found to be slight and insignificant. In test row 
cultures, especially in the head-to-row experiments, tall plants are not necessarily 
good yielders. Peralta (2) gives a high correlation coefficient l^etween height of 
plants and yield, the value approaching a perfect correlation. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that in Peralta^s work, ‘‘the figure for height is the average 
height of all the cmlms produced in the representative plants and the 3rield is 
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the harvest'. Peralta claimed that the coelBcient referred to a single variety, 
which, he said, was supposed to be a pure strain. The difference between the 
coefficients reported in this work and that of Peralta may be explained on th(^ 
ground that he used a smaller number of plants and a variety different from that 
used in the present investigation. 

The correlation l)etween yield and length of panicle was marked among 
varieties. Vibar reported 0.4704 ±:0.056() as the coefficient of correlation of 
this pair of characters. Within individuals of pure line, the coefficient is rather 
slight, not even more, than 0.3. This illustrates that within plants of a pure 
strain, panicle length is not of much practical utility as a sign of a good yielding 
plant. 

A condition similar to yield and length of culm is met with in the case of 
yield and numlx^r of nodes to the panicle. The present study obtained a coef- 
ficient less than 0.2, while Vibar found it to be more than 0.4 among varieties. 
This he considered a marked correlation. In the present work, the number of 
nodes to the panicle, among plants of the same line or of the same variety, has 
no practi(*al value as a guirle in selection, as is true of the coefficient among 
varieties. 

The yield per plant is highly correlated with weight of straw among plants 
of a pure line. This pair of characters, however, is found to be slightly asso- 
ciated when applied iimong varieties. 

It is to be regretted that the characters which have been studied among 
varieties w’ere not all dealt with in the study of correlation within pure lines. 
However, it may be said that of the eharacters so far studied there are some 
which, while eorrelatcMi among varieties, are not always correlated within pun^ 
lines. 


(X)N(T.l SIOXS 

From the results o])taincd in the study of correlations among pure lines 
within a variety and among individuals of pure lines in the same variety, the 
following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Among plants of a pure .strain, or those in a state of pure line, culm 
length may not be taken as an index of a high yielding plant. C!orrelatiori 
among varieties showed tliat this pair of character is highly and positively 
associated. 

2. Tillering, mimlxu* of b(»aring culms, and weight of straw are decidedh' 
associated with yi(dd. In varietal correlation, weight of straw is slightly cor- 
related with yield. 

3. Length of panicle, number of nodes per panicle, and number of spikes 
per panicle, are slightly associated with yield. 

4. The pure lines in a given variety do not show significant figures as to 
the as*sociation of yield and days to maturity. 

vSoine of the figures found in the present correlation study substantiate tliosc 
obtained in varietal correlation, while others are not in agreement. This gives 
some information as to what may be expected among varieties and among plants 
within a variety. The importance of these relationships is realized in rice selec- 
tion work. When running variety tests, varietal correlation coefficient may lx* 
taken as a guide. In pedigree cultures, where isolation of better strains, or i)un* 
lines, is the aim, the line correlation coefficient may be used, instead. 
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Table IX-a . — Shtwing the coefficient of correlation unthin pure lines of rice. 
Variety: Iroy 689J^ 
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THE SMUDGING OF MANGO TREES AND ITS EFFECTS' 

By Leon G. Gomzalbz 

WITH A PREFATORY NOTE BY PrOFEHSOR J. Ki)(,AR HlGCilNS 

PREFATORV NOTE 

The tillers of the soil in every land have their own practices, which, so far 
as their knowledge is concerned, rest wholly upon an (*rnpirical basis. Many 
such practices extend far back into the dim past and their origin can not now be 
determined. In the Philippines the custom of smoking, smudging, or heating 
mango trees has grown up and for the avowed purpose of causing the trees to 
flower and hence to produce fruit . This praidiee, so far as available r(»cords indi- 
cate, appears to be peculiar to this region. Its origin is not known but it is prob- 
able that after a camp fire or the burning of rubbish under a mango tree, flowers 
were seen on the tree which led, in time, to the trial of such fires for the specific 
purpose of forcing flowering. The use of smudging and heating of orchards as 
a protection against cold weather is, of course, widespread in modern horticul- 
tural practice but in such cases there is no desire to cause flowering and no claim 
that such is the result. In fact, if such were the result of smudging as praetic(^d 
by commercial orchardists in frost-threatened regions, the whole purpose would 
be defeated. But the Filipino mango grower lights the fires undm* his trees for 
the express purpose of bringing about flowering and in so doing his custom 
to be unique although it is possible that it may be found among other related 
peoples in this general region of the tropics. 

It is one of the functions of the technical agricultural investigator to test 
such practices and to determine whether beneath their empiri(*al foundation 
there lies a basis of fact and whether the results have Ix'cn (‘orrectly interpreted 
and the desired ends may lx? attained by the performances that are current among 
the cultivators. No records have been found of any scientific experiments in the 
smudging or heating of mango trees and the observation of the effects in relation 
to flowering and fruiting. 

It is a well-known fact that certain sucking insects of the order .lassidae 
(chiefly species of Idiocerus) infest the mango trees in vast numbers, causing 
great injury to the flowers and completely inhibiting fruit production in some 
cases. Smoking the trees naturally drives these insects away and possibly kills 
many of them, especially when sulphur is added to the fire as is frequently done 
by the smudgers. Some observers have concluded that the entire value of smudg- 
ing lies in its effects as an insecticide and an insect-repellant. On the other hand 
there has always been a persistent belief among the mango growers that their 
fires were efficacious in other ways as well as in insect control. In short, they 
have always been firmly convinced that their fires produce flowering at seasons 
when the mango tree does not normally flower, whether insects be present oi not. 

It has long been known that heat will cause dormant flower buds to open in 
midwinter. The demonstration frequently has been made in midwinter by (‘on- 

1 Thww predented for graduation from th« College of Agriculture, No. 147, Experiment Station eontnbution. 
No, 117. 
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ducting a small part of a branch of a dormant tree through an opening in the wall 
of a warm room or a greenhouse and there the flower buds open as though spring 
had arrived but outside zero temperature holds the rest of the tree in a perfectly 
dormant state. Heat apparently is the only important variant factor in the con- 
ditions between absolutely dormant buds and those that come into full bloom. 
This suggests a possible analogous effect upon mango trees of the increased heat 
produced by smudging. It must also bo remembered that the months when the 
process is carried on are those of slightly lowered atmospheric temperatures. 
What the effect of increased heat, may 1)0 upon the formation of flower buds is 
a further question. 

My student, Leon G. Gonzalez, who was at the time a candidate for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture in the University of the Philippines, 
umliu'took a study of some of these problems as a thesis investigation. His objects 
w('re first to make observation of the effects, if any in flowering, alttributable to 
the building of fires of different degrees of intensity under the mango trees; second 
to note the relation of these fires to the control of mango hoppers; and finally 
to note an}'' apparent relation between such inset^t control and the opening of 
the flower buds. The accompanying paper records his method of attack and his 
observation. The report of the investigation constitutes a valuable contribu- 
tion to horticultural literature along an unusual line of research. 


INTHODIXTION 

The mango tree [Mangifera ntdica Linn.) tends to produce a crop only once 
in two or three years and in some cases at longer intervals. If an effective means 
of forcing the tree to flower could be employed, the production of mango fruit 
could be very materially increased and this delicious fruit be supplied at times of 
the year other than the regular fruiting season. The selection and propagation 
of good yearly- bearing trees might bring about the condition of regular harvest, 
V)ut this inethod would take time, as the' mango tree requires a number of years 
before it comes into bearing. 

There are several methods that have tried by horticulturists for forcing 
th(‘ bearing of mango trees. The Porto Rico Agricultural Experiment Station 
(1) has (unployed sevei*al means to make the tree flower. Girding the branches, 
branch pruning, and the cutting of secondary roots have been practiced with 
sonu' degree of success. In India, root pruning has been practiced to some extent 
and also the application of common salt to the soil. No claim, however, has 
been made that any of these practices have any influence in causing the tree 
to flower in any other than its normal season. 

Smudging, a practice found in the provinces of Bulacan and C'avite in the 
Piiilippine Islands is believed by the growers in those regions to be effective in 
bringing about such results. Some observers are of the opinion that the result 
is not due to forcing, but to the control, by the smudging, of certain sucking 
insects. These insects are several species of Jassidae (Mango hoppers). The 
writer has not been able to find any record of exact experiment confirming or, 
otherwise, either of the two contentions. 

The primary objects of the present work wore to study the effect of the smudg- 
ing upon the trees, the relation of such smudging to insect control and the further 
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relation of such control to the opening of the flower buds and the production of 
fruit. The secondary object of investigation was to determine the most suitable 
time for smudging to bring about the desired results. 

The investigations were conducted in Bulaean where conditions are favor- 
able and materials plentiful. 


THE SMlTKil.M! 

MAKING THE SMUDGE 

The fire used l)y mango growers for smudging is made of a conical pile of 
light eomhustible materials, with moist or green fuel on the top when it is desired 
that the heat he reduet^d. The size of the pile varies from half a meter to two 
meters in diameter, depending on the intended purpose*. If it is to be used for 
forcing, the size is much larger than if used only to drive away insects that may be 
feeding on the leaves or flower buds* The size' of the pile is also determined by 
the size and height of the tre(\ The taller th(^ tree, the larger the pile, so that the 
smudge produecnl will ivadily reach the crown. Th(' number of fires depends on 
the size of the tre(*. While a single fire usually produces enough smudge, still 
there are times when two or even three fires are needed; as when the direction of 
the wind changes, thus blowing (he smoke in several directions, or when th(‘ 
volume produeed is not sufficient to reach th(' whole crown. The fires are com- 
monly built on the ground beneath the tn»e, a few meters from the main trunk. 
Wind-breaks of straw mats, mwah, or banana letives held togeth('r by means of 
bam})00 frames, and other similar proteclive materials are put around the fin^ 
Th(‘S(» wind-breaks cliech the strong currents of air and force the smoke up into 
the tree. Sometimes tlie fires are built on platforms put under the tree. The 
platform which rests on four bamboo posts is made of wov(m bamboo slats witli 
a piece of galvanized iron or a layer of soil a few decimeters thick on top to pr(‘- 
vent the bamboo from burning. The top part of the platform is at the center of 
the crown, the purpose being to place the smudge where it is most desired. 

In som(* places in the province of (’avite a smokestack is used. This is a 
cone-shaped enclosure with a ehimney at the top. The enelosuro has an opening 
on the side and the whole serves as a fireplace. It is made of pieces of wood, 
generally green branches, held together by a frame of bamboo slats. To protC(*t 
it from burning it is plastered with a thick mixtun^ of mud held together with rice 
straw. The dimensions of the enolosiin^ vary, but iiiv never more than two meters 
in diameter at the base and three meters in laaght. At th(^ top of this enclosun' 
is a tall cylindrical cliimney made of thin strips of bamboo woven together. 
The height of the chimney is generally adjusted so that the free (uid will r(*aoli that 
part of the crown wln^re branches and Ieav(‘s are most dons(\ Fire is built in the 
fireplace and the pro<»ess which is described later is carried on. 

Materials for smudging are easy to gather. Any cheap combustible mat(*- 
rial is believed to be well suited for the purpose. However, the material most 
easily obtainable, such as dried leaves, twigs, and stumps of bamboo, rice straw, 
branches of trees of not much value, and drietl green grass are usually iiserl. 
These materials are gathered a few days before smudging and kept under the 
tree or a shelter to keep them dry. After the smudging has been started, a man 
gathers fuel every day to keep the smudge burning. One man usually does all 
the work in smudging^ with the help sometimes of nveinl>ers of the family or near 
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relatives. Paying labor to gather these materials is practiced only to a very 
limited extent. 


PROCESS 

The process of smudging is quite simple. It is a universal practice among 
Moudgers to make the first smudge big and hot. In most eases a rather hot 
fire instead of a sanudge is built. Sometimes the heat of the fire wilts some of 
the leaves of the tree causing them to fall off after a few days. The fire is kept 
burning for twe^lve hours and then green grass and small branches or bamboo 
stumps are put on it to produce smoke. This smudge is kept burning day and 
night if quick results are desired. Sometimes smudging is done at about ten in 
the morning and stopped in the evening. In this ease the tree is not smoked 
if the leaves are wet either w^ith rain or dew as it is believed that if this is done 
the leaves will become black and the tree will not prodiuje flowers. Smudging 
is stopped aftei- the flower cluster buds begin to }>arst, and Ix^fore any flowers 
have opened. Also, if no result is obtained after twenty days of continuous 
smudging or sixty days of intermittent smudging as dc^scribed above, the effort 
to force flowering ceases and the fires are allowed to die out. 

HEI.ECTINCi THE TREE 

It is generally believed that success in bringing the tree to flower }>y smudg- 
ing depends largely on the tree’s being at the proper stage. Experience plays an 
important part in detcu-mining whether the tree is in propc^r condition foi* smudg- 
ing. It is difficult to describe the appearance of a tree that is considered in the 
right condition so that the novice could judge by points giv(‘n. An experienced 
smudger recognizes a tree as ready for smudging if it has an appearance of sus- 
pended growth, that is, advanced maturity of leaves and latest flush. The 
leaves are dull green and in some cases greenish brown or almost copper-colored. 
The copper-colored leaf stage is considered the best. Th(^ brittleness of the 
leaves when crushed in the hand is also an indication of advanced maturity; 
flexibility of the heaves suggests immaturity. The terminal buds should be 
dormant, but well formed. The srnudgers sometimes examine the.sc* with the 
finger to determine whether the buds are good. 

Trees, the leaves of which are not quite matured, are sometimes smudged 
for the purpose of hastening their maturity. In this case the smudging is not 
done regularly. 


TIME 

The best time of the year for smudging is said to be the latter part of Oc- 
tober, the whole of November and the earlier part of December. Sometimes the 
smudging period is extended to the earlier part of January, but this is considered 
by many as not profitable since there are unsmudged trees coming into flower 
about February and the price for fruit may not be enough to justify the extra 
expense for smudging. 

A settled condition of clear weather is a very important factor in smudging 
as the susceptibility of the flowers and fruit to disease is greater in rainy weather. 
During the months named as the proper time for smudging, bright weather usual- 
ly occurs at intervals of about two or three weeks. The smokers do the work 
when they l>elieve the weather will l)e good. There is a popular belief that one 
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wc^ek before the appearance of a new moon is the best time to bep;in siniui^ing, 
as fewer rainy days are expected when there is a moon. The permanency of the 
direction of the wind and its strength are also taken into account. It is best 
if the wind blows from one direction, only, so that the smoke can easily* be direct- 
ed. High winds are undesirable. 

When the flower clustei*s have opened to a lengtii of about two centinu^ters, 
smudging is stoppcnl. If, upon the opening of the buds harmful insects feed on 
them, smudging is again begun. This smudgifig is slow and not continuous or 
hot. Insects, usually, are troublesome when the flowers give out a strong aro- 
matic odor. This period lasts, approximately, from three to nine days. After the 
odor ceases to be strong, insects are said to leave the tree and th(i smudge can 
be stopped. Smudging may be necessary when the fruit is about the size of a 
seed of mungo (Phaseolvti mungo Linn.) if the tn^es are attacked by mango hop- 
pers. One or two hours a day if the insects ar(‘ plentiful and once or twice a 
week if they are not is all that is necessary. Smudging at this tiiiic' is done only 
to drive away the insects and the abundanc(‘ of these determines how much is 
nec(\ssarv. Some smudgers us(‘ a little sulphur in the fire wdien the work is being 
done to eliminate insect jx^sts. 

EXPERIMENTS AND RESULTS 

IN(’RKASK LN TKMPEII.A.TURE IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THK TREE 

To secure data on the relative increase in temperature in different parts of 
the tree during the smudging process the following experiments were made: 

Four mango trees under apparently similar conditions were useil. They 
were designated as Tree 1, Tree II, Tree III, and Tree IV. 

Tree I was used as a check to the other three. It was not, given any treat- 
ment. 

Treell w-as smudged, the rise in temperature being 1.05°(' to 1.87°(\ This 
represents trees smudged with ^dow^' fire. Hesults from this kind of smudging 
wen* seen after a period of from thirty to fifty days at which time flowers began 
to appear. 

Tree III was smudged with “medium” fire. The rise in temperatun* varied 
from 2.00®C to 4.15°C. With this kind of smudging, flower clusters were oI>- 
tained after from fourteen to twenty days. 

Tree IV was treated with a still warmer fire. The rise in teinjx*rature was 
from 4.4®C to 8,()0®(\ Results in flow(*r clusters were obtained after trom seven 
to twelve days. 

Thermometers were hung in the different parts of each of the lour trees and 
the temperature taken at int/Crvals of one hour. Readings were ma<ie from six 
in the morning to six in the evening. 

The record of temperature changes in the different parts of the tnx* and under 
different heat of smudge is given in Tables I, II, and III. The letters and figures 
used t-o indicate the locations of the thermometers are here explained. 

M. Tj — Main trunk of the tree, two meters above the ground. 

M, Ta — Main tnink, three meters above the ground. 

M. T* — Main trunk, five meters above the ground. 

T. C. — Top of the crown, seven meters above the ground, 

B,— Side branch, three meters from the main trunk and three mc*ters 

above the ground. 
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§3 B5 — Side branch, three meters from the main trunk and five metem 
above the ground. 

E. S. B. — End of side branch, six meters from the trunk and five meters 
above the ground. 

T. 0 . C. — Temperature of the control tree. 

The temperature in the different parts of the tree used as a check was found 
to be practically the same at all readings, two tenths of a degree being the great- 
est variation. 

Tables I to III exhibit the records of temperature at all the points mentioned, 
except in the case of the control tree. The reading at one point only, that is at 
main trunk two meters above the ground, is recorded for this tree because, as 
stated, the temperature was practically the same throughout the tree. 

KICLATION OF RISE IN TEMFEKATURK TO THE FORMATION OF FLOWER BOOS 

To find the relation of th(' rise in temperature to the formation of flower 
buds, ohsTrvations were made on trees !x‘ing smudged by men who make? this a 
business. The heat of the smudge in (*ach case was determined by taking ih(? 
temperature at two meters above the groun<i on the main trunk, that is, corre- 
sponding to M. Tj. The tendency of the smoke is to go upward and distribute 
itself fairly (‘venly among the different brandies. The date when the smudging 
of eac'h tree was begun, together with tlu* date wh<m results were obtaininl, was 
recorded. Each tree as to insc^ct attacks, maturity of leaves, and t(‘rmiual ))uds 
was ('losely examined and findings recorded. In the description of the maturity 
of the leav(*s, “mature” indicates that the leaves wmx' well-matured, being very 
britth' and dull grayish green to copper-color. The Inids wen^ dormant, Imi 
filled and plum[), “Flushed” indicates that the loaves were new, shortly after 
a new growth or flush. The terminal buds were small and loose. The leaves 
were light bright green in (‘olor and v(‘ry pliald<\ The stage between “flushed” 
and “matured” is termed “immature”. As the term suggests, the leaves were 
not well matured. The color was dark green. The terminal buds were forming, 
but not full and plump. 

The observations are presented in Table* IV. 

FORCED FLOWERlN<J 

A s<*cond set of experiments was run tofinelout whether or not maiigo trees 
can be made to flower at any time of the year. In the Philippines, the mango 
is known to flower normally between February and the latter part of April. The 
plan in this set of experiments was to smudge every month from June to January. 
These months (?over that part of the year when flowering does not normally 
occur. 

Each of the sets of smudging ar<^ designated by a name corresponding to 
the month in which the smudging was done, as June Sot, July Set, etc. In each 
case, conditions, as uniform as possible, were selected. Throe trees were used 
in each set. One was for a check, and the other two were smudged. All trees 
used were in condition indicated as “matilre”. The records of the results are 
given in Table V. 
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KFFECTS OF HMUDGINO ON MANC30 UOPPEHS 

To find the effect of smudpng on mango hoppers and the further relation 
of this insect to the flowering of the. Mango tree anci formation of fruit, the 
following experiment was conducted. 

Four trees of apparently the same condition and all infested with mango 
hoppers were selected. One of the trees was used for a check while the others 
were smudged. At all times the fires w(‘r«‘ kept very low. This was done by 
putting green grass or sometimes pieces of sliecd iron on the top of the fire to 
keep it down, so only smoke was produced. The smudging was begun Dectenibei' 
23. During the process of smudging the trees were examined daily. After one 
diay of smudging most, of the hoppers wen> gone from tlu' three smudge<l trees 
while in the check they seemed to have inen^ased in number. After the third 
day, only a few hoppers crould be seen in the smoked trees while in the check the 
number continued undi.sturbed. After the fifth day of smudging no hopfier 
could be found in the smoked trees. 

The proceas was continued until .January 23. During this entire i)erio<l 
no hopper was found in the three smudged trees while in the untreated tree they 
remained undisturlxsl. The insects came back to the smudged trees three days 
after smudging was stop{K-d. None of tlu* trees flowered. The average increase 
of temperature was 2'’C'. 

I'he .secoml set of experiments was begun December 20. The avt-rage 
change in temperature was 1.87°D. The same results wen- obtained as m the 
first set. Smudging was stopped January 24. 

CROPKR STAOK OF TllK TKKE POU SMCDGINtJ 

Cases are known when smudging, though properly done, fails to make the 
tree flower. It was one of the objects of this experiment to find out if there is 
a condition of the tree when it responds best l,o smudging. Six trei's were .select- 
ed, two at the “mature” stage, two at the “immature,” and two at “flushed”. 
The two trees at each stage were simil.ar and w'cre subjeetod to the same <*oii(ii- 
tions. 

One tree at caeh stage w.as used as a check while the other was smudged. 
The fires built were similar in size and heat. After twelve days the “mature” 
smudged tree flowemd quite abundantly. The “immature” tree flow(>re(l sparsely 
after thirty-five days. The “flushed” had not flowered at the end of sixty days. 
The tenninal buds of this tree were examined and found to be just, as wlnai 
smudging was first begun. The loaves, however, wem more mature t han those 
of the cheek. The checks for the “mature” and “immature” did not show any 
appreciable change. 

The experiment was run a second time, following the same procoduri'. The 
“mature” tree flow'cred after thirteen days. The check for this remained in 
the same condition as at the beginning of the experiment. The “immature” 
tree flowered after thirty-seven days. The check remained unchanged. The 
“flushed” tree had not flowered at the end of sixty days, but, again, the li'aves 
were more mature than the check. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

TaMe IV shows that in every case, except Tree 14, flowering followed the 
smudging, while none of the untreated trees flowered. Tree 14 came into a new 
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flush. This shows that in every case there was a marked effect either in the 
form of flowering or a rapid increase in the rate of growth, due to smudging. It 
was also demonstrated that under the same condition the higher the rise in tem- 
perature the sooner the trees flowered. It was observed that during the process 
of smudging any degree of heat of fire can he used so long as the leaves are not 
burned. 

The relation between the rise in temperature and the amount of flowers 
produced is not fully shown by the records, because only two degrees of flowering 
were indicated; namely ^'abundant’’ and ‘‘sparse’*. But observations showed 
that the higher the temperature, the more abundant the flowering. 

From the results of this experiment it may be deduced that the flowering 
is due to the heat of the smudge. This is supported by the fact that the increase 
in temperature was directly proportional to the amount of flowers produced and 
varied inversely with the time required to produce flowering. Records of the 
experiments also show that the flowering following smudging from August to 
Januar}'’ was not due to th(' elimination of the insects, because these were elimi- 
nated in some experiments by light smudging but still the trees did not flower. 
The same experiments showed that smoke, alone, did not bring about flowering 
but drove out the insects. 

Twigs of mango trees of the degree of maturity considered suitable for smudg- 
ing were submitted to Professor F. P. MeWh(»rter of the Department of Botany 
who kindly made a micro-chemical examination of the material. Twigs 
were also .submitted from trees that had been smudged four, seven, and nine days 
respectively. The following very interesting memoramlunj on the subject by 
Professor McWhorter is pres(*nted: 

The (iornuint stein tips of the mango contain, just beneath the buds, a ratlier s]HH‘ial- 
issed storage rt'gion. In this region during the maturing of the buds tlie plaid normally 
deposits a food store and a supply of enzymes for the carrying out of the inefeabohr proe(‘ss<\s 
involved in the translocation and assimilation of the food store. In such fruits as have 
been investigated, for example, plum, tx*ar, etc., it is known that flowering takes place when 
the food supply of the stem tip has l>een rendered immediately available for assimilation 
through action of enzymes. Branches of many temiierate fruits w hen cut in midwinter and 
brought into a warmer room will soon bloom. This restionse is due to tenqieniture. Why 
a change in temfx^rature produces such quick response is evident when we remember that 
many enzyme reactions are not doubled in rate every 10^ change but increase five or six 
times. 8o the early flowering of mangoes after smudging may be explained ns response 
to the constant and continued rise in temperature. The smoke probably has no stimulative 
effect w'hat(‘ver on the mangolds or their time of flowering. 

It may b(‘ uf importance to note that several trees were known to have 
flowered three or four times successively at intervals of from two to three weeks. 
'These trees flowered from smudging, but the flowers were destroyed either by 
fungus or insects. 

Table V shows that, ('xcept for the rainy months of June and July, the mango 
tree can be made to flower by smudging any time of the year. Even in the months 
excluded, if a fire could be kept burning, it is highly probable that flowering 
could be effected. However, it is impracticable to smudge during these months 
or at any time when the weather is not settled for the flowers would be destroyed 
by fungus. T^be records show that flowering during the month of August was 
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sparse. This was probably due to the fact that the fire was often put out Ik- 
eause of rain and hence the temperature was often lowered. The same was true 
in the month of September. 

There is no doubt that mango fruft offered in the market at an earlier season 
than the regular crops come on commands a maximum price. Nevertheless, 
it is not advisable to smudge if the weather is not settled. In this experiment 
it was safe to smudge beginning with the month of October, 1921, but this can 
not be established as a rule for every year. For increase of returns, it is not 
advisable to smudge during the months later than January as there are trees 
beginning to flower normally at this time and the difference in the price of the 
fruit is not enougli, usually, to (*over the expenses incurred in the process of 
smudging. There are tre(\s that do not b(*ar flowers every year and trees not 
flowering as late as the month of April are not likely to flower until the next year. 
In such cases it might pay to smudge the trees early in May so that the setting 
of the fi*uit would be over before the l)egimiing of the rainy season. The experi- 
ments n*eorded in this papcn* show that the more mature tlie leaves of the mango 
tree the (|uicker it responds to smudging This aeeounts foj* the fact that .some 
trees, although smudged properly, fail to giv(‘ th(^ desired results or they flower 
after a much longer period than is expected. Tre(\s with leaves not well- 
maturc^d may have be(‘n sele(*ted in this case so a long(*r time was necessary 
Ixdbre n'sults wen* obtained. 

SCMMAKV AND ( '()N( FUSIONS 

J. The mango tree can be mad(‘ (o flower by means of smudging at any 
time trf the year, provided that the tree is in condition for forcing. 

2. It is the heat and not the smoke that causes flowering. 

3. JTie amount of flowers produced is directly propoi'tional to the increase 
in t(*mp(u*ature within the limits of safety from burning the leaves. 

4. If smudges of less intensity of heat an* used, the length of time of vSimidg- 
ing should b(* proportionately increased before flowers will appear and uruku* 
such circumstances the flowering is likely to be less abundant. 

5. Smoke drives away the insects but they return immediately after smudg- 
ing is stopped. 

t). Th(* best time for smudging lies between (he months of 0(*tot)er and 
December, depending on weather conditions. Smudging should be done when 
the weather seems to be settled. 

7. The best condition of the tree for smudging is when the leaves are weli- 
matured and the terminal buds dormant and well formed. 
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Table I . — Temperature changes urUh low fire. 


Time. 

T.O.C. 

M. T 2 

M. T, 

M. Ti 

T. C. 

Ss Ba 

SiB, 

ERh. 



T 

T 






6:00 a. m 

25 (K) 

26.50 

26 50 

26 50 

26.50 

25 50 

26.00 

25.90 

7:00 

25 00 

26 60 

26.50 

26 50 

26 50 

26 50 

26 10 

26 00 

8:00 

2f5 30 

27 10 

27 00 

27 00 

27.00 

27 00 

26 50 

26.50 

9:00 

25 40 

27 10 

27 (M) 

27 00 

27. (K) 

27.00 

26.50 

26.50 

10:00 

25 50 

27 30 

27 20 

27 20 

27.00 

27 (K) 

26 50 

26 50 

11:00 

26 00 

28 00 

2S (M) 

28 (» 

27 50 

27 70 

27 50 

27 50 

12:00 

26 30 

28 20 

28 10 

28 10 

27 90 

28 00 

27 80 

27 70 

1 :00 p. in. 

26 50 

28.50 

28 50 

28 50 

28 00 

27 00 

27 00 

28 00 

2:00 

26 50 

28 50 

28 50 

28 50 

28 00 

27 50 

27 50 

27 50 

3:00 

26 70 

28 50 

28 50 

28 50 

27 60 

27 50 

27 70 

27 50 

4:00 

26 50 

28 50 

28 50 

28 50 

27 50 

27 .50 

27 50 

27 40 

5:00 

26 00 

28 20 

28 20 

28 10 

27 00 

27 20 

27 00 

27 00 

6:00 

25 SO 

28 00 

27 90 

27 SO 

27 00 

27 00 

27 00 

27 00 

Average rise 

in temp. . 

1 87 

1 84 

1 81 

1 30 

1 22 

1 12 

1 08 




Table 11. — I'etn ptrature changes with ynedimn fire. 


Time. 

T.O.C. 

M. T 2 

M.Ts 

M. T., 

T. C. 

S 3 Ba 

S 3 Bs 

K.S.B. 


T 


0(. 

C(i 

'C 

"C 

c^y 


6:00 a. rn 

25.00 

29 20 

29 20 

28 70 

28 50 

28 60 

28 70 

27 50 

7:00 

25 00 

29.30 

28.80 

28 60 

28.20 

28 40 

28 00 

27 70 

8:00 

25 30 

29.50 

29 20 

29.00 

28 60 

28 70 

28 40 

28.10 

9:00 

25 40 

29 60 

29 50 

29 10 

28 90 

28 90 

28 50 

28 20 

10:00 

25 50 

29 60 

29 40 

29.15 

28 70 

28.90 

28 30 

28 .00 

11:00 

26 00 

30.10 

29.70 

29.50 

29 (K) 

2 ^) 10 

28.70 

28 30 

12:00 

26.30 

30.50 

29 90 

29 70 

29 10 

29 40 

28 70 

28 40 

1 :00 p. m. 

26.50 

30 60 

30.20 

29.70 

29 30 

29.50 

28.90 

28 50 

2:00 

26 50 

30 50 

30 10 

29.80 

29 .20 

29.40 

28.80 

28 50 

3:00 

26 70 

30 65 

30,15 

29.85 

29.30 

29.50 

28.90 

28.50 

4:00 

26.50 

30,40 

30.10 

29.70 

29.00 

29.30 

28.50 

28.20 

5:00 

26.00 

30.05 

29.70 

29.30 

29 00 

29.00 

28.60 

28.25 

6:00 

25.80 

30.00 

29.60 

29.30 

28.50 

28.70 

28.30 

28.10 

Average rise in temp.. . . 

4 11 

3.74 

3.48 

3.00 

3.13 

2,60 

2.35 
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T ABLE III . — Temperaiure chun^es with warmest fire. 


Time. 

T.O.C. 

M. T* 

M. T, 

M. Th 

T. C. 

8,8, 

Ba 

E.S.B. 

6:00 a. m. 

25.00 

"C 

33.00 

32 50 

31 .50 

31.00 

°c 

31 40 

30 60 

30 00 

7:00 

25.00 

33.10 

32. ,50 

31 60 

31.10 

31 50 

30 70 

30 10 

8:00 

25 30 

33 20 

32.70 

31 90 

31 20 

31 70 

30 90 

30.20 

9:00 

25.40 

33 40 

32 90 

31 80 

31 80 

31 .50 

.30 80 

30 00 

10:00 

25 50 

33.30 

32.80 

32 00 

31.40 

31 90 

30.90 

30 10 

11:00 

20 (H) 

33.60 

32 90 

32 10 

31.40 

31 90 

30 90 

30 20 

12:00 

26,30 

33 90 

38., 50 

32 70 

81 40 

32 40 

31 .00 

30.. 50 

1:00 p. m. 

26.750 

33 90 ~” 

33.40 

:12 60 

31 50 

32 30 

31 20 

30 40 

2:00 ^ 

26 50 

33 90 

33 50 

32 70 

31 50 

32 30 

31 10 

30.40 

3:00 

26.70 

33.95 

33 60 

32 75 

31 70 

82 40 

31.40 

30 .50 

4:00 

26 50 

33 90 

33 50 

32 70 

31 .50 

3216” 

31 lo" 

80 70 

5:(K) 

26 00 

33 60 

32.20 

32 30 

31 20 

.82.20 

30 90 

30 .50 

gIw) 

25 80 

33 40 

33 00 

:i2 30 

31 00 

.82 00 

30.70 

30.20 

2 \veraji;e rise in teirif).. , 

7 60 

7.20 

6 32 

5 44 

5 71 

5 10 

4 40 


Table V ’. — Results of smudging. 


Set . 

Tree No. 

I Srimdging:. 

! 

j Kesults. 

I 

! Remarks 

j 

1 Date iK'gun. 

Date stopped. 

June 

July 


<T021 

-1922) 

1 


j So rainy that, lire eould not 

1 he kept burning 


1 

Aug. 2 

j Aug. 24 

! Flowered 
j sfiarsely 

i 

Flowers were 

Ang. 

2_ 

check 

Aug. 2 

j Aug. 25 

1 

1 Flowered 

1 .sparsely 
j N(» flower 

destroyed b>' 
fungus 


1 

Sept 10 

I S«ipt. .30 

! Flowered 

1 sparsely 

Flowers were 

Sept . 

2 

Sept. 10 1 

1 Oct. 5 j 

I Flowered , 

1 sparsely i 

, destroyed by ram 
anti strong wind 


1 check 


j No flower j 



1 

Oct 12 

1 

Oct. 25 

Flowered | 

j abundantly | 

Fruits wort' 

Oet. 

2 1 

Oct. 12 

Oct. 21 j 

1 Flowered j 

abuuduntly 1 

1 formed quitt^ 
abundant ly 


check 



No flower 



i 

1 

Nov. 3 

Nov. 16 

Flowered 

abundantly 

1 

Nt)V. 

2 

1 

Nov, 3 

Nov. 16 

Flowered 

abundantly 

1 h riiits were 

formed abundantly 


check 



No flower 




1 

Dec, 10 

Dec. 22 

Flowered 
abundantly ; 

Fruits were 
formed ab undan t ly 

llec. 

2 

Dec. 10 

Dec. 24 

Flowered 1 

abundantly 


check 



i No flower 

- 


1 

Jan. 2 

Jan. 1.5 

Flowered 

abundantly 

Fruits were 
formed abundantl>' 

Jan. 

2 

Jan. 2 

Jan. 16 

Flowered 

abundantly 


check 



No flower 




Tabu: IX— Smudging records. 


Tree 


Smudging. 



! 

j Temper- 

Temper- 

Temper- 



No. 




Condition. 

j ature in 

ature in 

ature 

Flowers. 

Remarks. 


Begun. 

i Ended. 

1 

: Days. 1 

! i 

j tree. 

check. 

increase 




(192M922I 

1 


' T. 

T. 

X. 



1 

Aug. 2 

I Aug. 24 

12 

Mature 

30 80 

26 30 

4 50 

Sparse 

Flowens destroyed by fungus. 

2 

Aug. 2 

' Aug. 25 

! 13 

Mature 

1 30.65 

26 30 

4 35 

Sparse 

Flowers destroyed by fungus. 

3 

Sept. 10 

1 Sept. 30 

20 

Mature 

29.75 

26 00 

3 75 

Sparse 

Flowers destroyed by rain. 

4 

Sept. 10 

\ Oct. 5 

I 25 

Mature 

' 28 20 

26 00 

2 20 

Sparse 

Flowers destroyed l)y rain. 

5 

Oct. 12 

i Oct. 25 

1 

Mature 

i 30 90 

26 40 

4 50 

Abundant 

Fruiting abundant. 

6 

Oct. 12 

; Oct. 21 

‘ 9 

Mature 

= 33 50 

26 40 

7 10 

Abundant 

Fruiting abundant. 

7 

Nov. 3 

i Nov. 16 

; 13 

Mature 

1 31.50 

27 2t) 

4 30 

Abundant 

Fruiting sparse because of hoppers. 

8 

Nov. 3 

! Nov. 16 

! 

I 13 

Mature 

; 31 60 

27 20 

4 40 

Abundant 

Fruiting abundant 

9 

Dec. 10 

1 Dec. 22 

‘ 12 

Mature 

, 30 60 

26 00 

4 60 

Abundant 

Flowers destroyed by hoppers. 

10 

Dec. 10 

; Dec. 24 

i 14 

Mature 

30 00 

26 00 

4 00 

Almndant 

Flowers destroyed by hoppers. 

11 

Jan. 2 

, Jan. 15 

! 13 

Mature 

: 30 30 

26 20 

4 10 

Abundant 

Fruiting abundant. 

12 

Jan. 2 

, Jan. 16 

I 14 

Mature 

' 30 30 

26 20 

4 10 

Abu..Jant 

Fruiting abundant. 

13 

Dec. 23 

: Jan, 8 

16 

Mature 

; 31 10 

27 10 

4.00 

Sjiarse 

Fruiting sparse. 

14 

Dec. 24 

! Jan. 5 

12 

Immature 

' 30.15 

26 40 

3 75 

None 

Trei' came into flush. 

15 

Dec. 24 

Jan. 10 

17 

Mature 

29 15 

26 40 

2,75 

Sparse 

Fruiting spaise. 

16 

Dec. 24 

i Jan. 7 

14 

Mature 

! 30 40 

2t) 40 

4 00 

.\bundant 

Fruiting abundant. 

17 

Dee. 23 

! Jan. 7 

1 

Mature 

30.35 

26 50 

.3 85 

Sparse 

Fruiting sparse. 

18 

Dec. 23 

' Jan. 4 

12 

Mature 

; 30 50 

26 50 

4 tX) 

Abundant 

Fruiting abundant. 

19 ! 

Dec. 24 

Jan. 20 

i 27 

Immature 

30 35 

26 40 

3 95 

Sparse 1 

Fruiting sparse. 

20 1 

Dec. 26 

t Jan. 12 

; 17 

Mature 

30 15 

26.70 , 

3 80 

Sparse 1 

Fruiting sparse. 

21 

Dec. 26 

: Jan. 11 

i 16 

Mature 

: :i0,60 

26 70 

3 90 

; Abundant 

Fruiting abimdant. 

22 

Dec. 23 

j Jan. 21 

i 28 

Immature 

' 30 40 , 

20 50 ' 

4 00 

Abundant i 

Fruiting abundant. 

23 

1 Dec. 26 

Jan. 7 

i 12 1 

1 Mature 

31 .80 

26 70 

5 10 

Abimdant 1 

Fruiting abundant. 

24 

} Dec. 24 

' Jan. 21 

28 

1 Immature 

: 30 .30 , 

20 40 

3 90 

-Vbundant 

Fruiting abundant. 

25 i 

Dec. 23 

' Jan. 22 

i 30 

1 Immature 

30 35 ; 

26 .'.0 ! 

3 85 

Abimdant , 

Fruiting abundant. 

26 , 

- Dec. 26 

Jan. 5 

10 

Mature 

: 33 45 

26 70 

6 75 

AliuiKlant 

Fruiting abimdant, 

27 

Dec. 20 

j Jan. 16 

: 27 , 

Immature 

30 35 : 

26 20 

4 15 

Sparse i 

Fniiliug sparse. 

28 

1 Dec. 16 

' Dec. 25 

' 8 

Mature 

i 33 .30 

26 30 ' 

7 00 

Abundiuit 

Fruiting abundant. 

29 i 

i Dec, 16 

; Dec, 24 

8 ' 

Mature 

33 50 

26 30 i 

7 20 

Abundant ' 

Fniiting abundant. 

30 

Dec. 18 

! Dec. 28 

1 10 i 

Mature 

: 33 40 

26 40 ‘ 

7 m 

, Abundant i 

Fruiting abundant. 

31 

* Dec. 17 

; Dec. 28 

11 ^ 

Mature 

, 32 20 

26 30 

5 91) 

Abundant * 

Fruiting abundant. 

32 

Dec. 19 

' Dec. 28 

9 

Mature 

, 33 30 

26 20 

7 10 

Abundant 

Fniiting abundant. 

33 ' 

Dec. 19 

Dec. 31 

; 

Mature 

30 50 

26 20 

4 30 

Abundant 

Fnnting abundant. 

34 

Dec. 19 

i Jan. 20 

32 : 

Immature 

: 30 20 

26 20 ; 

4 00 

Abundant 

Fruiting .sparse. 

35 

^ Dec. 20 

1 Jan. 9 

i 20 

Mature 

28 55 

26 20 ■ 

2 35 

, Sparse 

Fruiting sparse. 

36 

1 Dec. 21 

’ Jan S 

18 

Mature 

29 25 

26 10 

3 15 

Alamdant 

Flowers de.stroyed bv fqngus. 

37 ; 

; Dec 21 

Jan. 17 

' 27 : 

Imnuiture 

m 30 

26 10 

4 20 

Abundant 

Fruiting .tibund.ant. 

3S 

Dec. 22 

i Jan. 5 

u ■ 

M iture 

; 30 05 

26 3tt ; 

3 75 

Aiamdant 

Fruiting abundant 

39 

■ Der- 22 

' Jan. 4 

13 

Mature 

1 30 .30 ; 

26 30 

1 00 

, Abundanl 

Fnuting abundant. 

40 

i Dec. 24 

, Jan. .) 

12 

Mature 

30 45 

26 40 

4 05 

.Vbundant 

Fruiting abundant. 





COMMERCIAL CITRUS PRODUCTION IN BATANGAS PROVINC’E 
AND MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT ‘ 

By Chispuuj G. Bagti 
INTRODITCrriON 

There have been inveatigations on citrus plants in the Pliilippines and some 
articles have been published. Wester’s work (1) dealing with the situation in 
the citrus district of Batangas was published in 1918 and that of Lyon (2) about 
commercial orange production in the Philippines in 1908. Mackie (3) and 
Reinking (4) deal with the botanical and padudogical sides of the subject and the 
geographical distribution. 

In the present article the writer attempts to discuss the commercial status 
of the citnis industry in Batangas Province and to suggest, means by which it 
could be improved. 

RELATION OK CmUCOI/rO RK TO AUltU rLTl'KAI. DP.VELOJLMKKT IX RATAX(JAt> PROYINCJt: 

Citriculture plays an important part in the agricultural development of 
Batangas Province. A considerable income is derivetl by the inhabitants from 
the cultivation of a variety of Citrus nobihs, commonly known as naranjiia. 

The Manila Railroad Company kindly furnished the following data whieli 
show the quantity of oranges transported by that company in the threi' years 
from 1918 to 1920. 

'PARLh I, — Shipments of naranjita from Hatangns Prormir tn a 
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Mr. Higgins, former president of the Manila Railroad Company, estimated 
shipments of oranges from Batangas in 1909 and 1910 to bi* 737,646 kilograms 
and 812,833 kilograms respectively (5). Comparing the.se figures with those 
of Table I. it is seen that the orange exports from Batangas are increasing 
rajMdly. 

In spite of the increase in production the supply of citrus fruit in the Phil- 
ippines is always far below the demand, as is shown by the fact that this country 

1 Th«eie for gradxwtion from the Collrue »»f Agricullurt*, No, 148; Expermtont Station conin- 

bution; No. 118, 
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imports every year mandarins, oranges, and pummelos from China; oranges, 
lemons, and pomelos, or grapefruit from California and Australia; and oranges 
and lemons from Italy and Spain (1). There appears, then, to be a good home 
market for citrus, and eertaini^’^ one to encourage the development of the 
industry. 

CLIMATK AND 8011- IN BATANGA8 PROVINf E AND THEIR RELATION TO CITRITS GROWING 

In a place when* citrus growing is to be developed the climatic conditions as 
well as the soil must be carefully considered. Batangas enjoys the climatic 
conditions of the second type (0). The heavi(*st rainfall occurs from June to 
October; the medium, in Novemlxu*, December, April, and May; and the lowest 
from January to March. There are very distinct wet and dry seasons. 

The citrus areas may be roughl^y grouped and designated as Northern, 
Southern, and (!?entral in the order of their imp^^rtanee as eitrus-pro<lucing re- 
gions. The towns which comprise the Northern, are Tanauan and Santo Tomas; 
the Southern, San Jose, Batangas, and Bauan; and the Central, Lipa, Luta, and 
Santo Toribio. 

It is a noteworthy fact that in the districts where there is the highest moisture 
content of the air there is the largest supply of oranges. For instance, m Tan- 
auan the orchards are situated mostly around Taal Lake. The southern distric^t 
is much influenced by the breezes from Batangas Bay, a body of salt watoi*. 

There is a wide range of soils adapted to the growing of mandarins in Batan- 
gas. There is the fine loam of Ihiot, Balelc, and the adjoining barrios, in the 
town of Tanauan; the heavy clayey soil of Batangas, Bauan, and San Jose; and 
the red adobe of Lipa, Santo Toribio, and Luta, In all these soils the mandarin.-, 
do well, provided the soil is deep and well drained. 

HIHTOIIY OF CITRUS CULTURE IN liATANOAS 

EARLIEST Cin/nVATlONS 

Not even an approximate date ean be given as the b<*giiming of citrus culti- 
vation in Batangas Province, but the commercial cultivation began about 1872. 
According to Mr, Ruperto Laurel of Tanauan, there were trees sparsely scattered 
in the town about the middle of the last century. It is believed that the seeds 
used in the first planting on a commercial scale about 1872 came from those trees. 
In 1872, Jos6 Martin, an Augustinian Friar, started the planting of mandarins 
by the inhabitants of the town. Every Sunday after mass he called the ^‘Capi- 
tan^' (president of the municipal council) and ‘^Teniente del Barrio” (Council 
members from each of the villages in the municipality) together in the convent 
and discussed with them the planting of mandarins on a large scale. Sixteen 
years later, that is, in 1888, there was a large production of mandarins in 
Tanauan, 

According to Mr. Whiting’s compilation relative to the industrial history 
of several towns in Batangas, as cited by Wester (7), the towns of Tanauan and 
Santd Tomas were locally noted for mandarins when the wheat blight struck 
these localities in the seventies. But according to Mr. Laurel there were no 
commercial plantings of any size before 1872. These two towns, Tanauan and 
Santo Tomas, passed an ordinance in that year requiring every land owner to 
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pl&Dt a cortain number of mandarin trees. This ordinance remained in force for 
some years with the result that thousands of young citrus trees were propagated 
and set out. In this way the Tioranjfto.orchards came into existence. 

METHOD OF CULTIVATION 

In the early period of the indiiatry the most common way of planting the 
seedlings was to place them in thickets of inadrc de cacao (Gliricidia maculata). 
Later, the madre de cacao trees, except a few left for shade, were cut down, and 
the leaves and stems left for mulch. 

With this method of setting out the mandarin plants the orchard is not 
cultivated until after the first or second years of fruiting. At this period, shade 
trees are cut down, oftentimes the roots are dug up, and the mandarins are left 
unshad("d; cultivation then becomes possible. Plowing and harrowing are done 
v(iry close to the trees and v(‘ry often not only th(* roots but also the trunks are 
injured. 

During the more recent years the cultivation of the trees from their beginning 
is pra(*ticable sim^e the land us(‘d for the orchard is planted to other crops. Rice, 
corn, and v^i^getables are grown as subsidiary <‘rops between the trees until they 
hav(‘ attaincHl their full growtli. In some cases the orchard is used as a pasture. 
Usually, (^xcept in a few well--k(‘pt orchards, the full grown trees appear to be 
giviai little or no cultivation at all. Even with this little care and attention 
given to the young })lants, th(‘ trees produce sufierior mandarins and in such 
(piantitie*^ as to attract much attention. 

INFLUENCES ON DEVELOPMENT 

Market conditions. - When the citrus industry was in its infancy the fruit 
was locally consumed. Later, when the planters in Tanauan and Santo Tomas 
produced more fruit than tin* people in tJiose localities could consume some was 
sold to neighboring towns in Batangas Province, as Lipa, San Jos<5, Batangas, 
and Bauan. 'Flu* peojile in th(*se places seeing that Tanauan ajid vSanto Tomas 
people wert* making money out of this crop planted mandarin tree\s. 

One thing which liroiight outsidi' demand for thcs(‘ mandarins is their supe- 
rior quality. Wester <i) states that p(*rhaps nowhei'c else in the world have 
superior mandarins been produced in such (piantitics as in Batangas Proviiu'c. 
But no matte]* in what cpiantity they are produ(?ed, Batangas mandarins find a 
ready sal(‘. So far there has never been an overproduction. 

Transportation . — In 1888, that is sixteen years after the estai Jishment- of 
mandarin orehardjs in Tanauan, there was a larger production of mandarins than 
the ix'ople in the town could consume. So they exportc^l the surjilus to Laguna 
Province, principally to the municipalities of Calamba, Mamatid and other 
towns along Laguna de Bay, ('alamba being the center of the trade. Transpor- 
tation was not easy as there 'was no way of shipping the fruit e.xcept over trails 
and rough road.s by men packing it; on horse back; in carretoii; or, in a few (‘ases, 
carretela. With the improved highway and the larger use of the carreton and 
carretelu the outside demand increased. Consequently, citru,-. planters added 
each year a number of trees to their orchards. The eagerness to plant more 
trees was intensified by the news that the Manila Railroad would be extended to 
Batangas. So by the time the Batangas line reached its terminus in 1909 t-hcrc 
were 547 hectares in Batangas Province planted to mandarins. These produced 
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6,211,500 fruits according to the estimates by CruK (6) of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr, Higgins, president of the Manila Railroad Company, estimated ship- 
ments from Batangas Province to Manila for the years 1909-11, as follows: (5) 


Year, 

Tons. 

C'alculaled number of oraiiKes. 


726 

5,260,000 

1910 

' 8,000 

08,0(K),000 

1911 

1 427 

i 3,(KX),000 


The low figures for 1909 are accounted for by the fact that this branch of the 
railroad was completed late in the year and that large shipments were made by 
other means of land transportation and by water prior to compkHion of road. 
The great injury which the crop suffered from the eruption of Taal volcano in 
1911 explains the low production of that year. 

Diseases and pests . — Diseases and pests of citrus in the citrus districts in 
Batangas did not receive much attention during the early period of the industry, 
so very little is known as to the <jause of damage either to the trees or the fruit. 
In the latter part of 1888, the parasite Loranthus philippensis Cham, was known 
to cause trouble in citrus groves; it is still a serious pest. An insect which the 
growers call atangia causes damage by making punctunjs in the skin of the fruit, 
thus rendering it unfit for market. It is reported, also, that this insect causes the 
fruit to fall. No specimens of this insect could be found by the writer. It is pos- 
sible that the injury reported may have been caused by the citrus rindborer 
{Prays citri Miller) which is the larva of a moth. The female lays its eggs in the 
rind and when these are hatched the larvae produce protuberances on the rind. 

In the investigation made in 192(^21, the writer collected specimens of 
diseases and pests. The diseases and pests found and the degree of damage to 
t wo kinds of citrus are recorded in Table II. 



Table H. — Diseases and pests aUacking cUrus of commercml importance^ C. nobilis and ('. mitis and the degree of attack on each citrus in (he four 

principal citrus regions 
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It is impossible to state when any of these insects and diseases first appeared, 
because very little attention was paid to them by the growers. Probably both 
the insects and diseases have been present for many years, although some may 
have not been recognized as pests by the owners of the trees. It is important 
to note that in all citrus regions investigated, scales and aphids are constantly 
held in cheek by their natural enemies, such as fungi, both the black and the red, 
and ladybirds. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE INDUSTRY 
EXTENT or ClTUirs 

7''lie principal citrus places in Batangas Province, named in the order of their 
production, are: Tanauan, San Jos^, Batangas, Santo Tomas, Lipa, Bauan, and 
Luta. all of which are located on the railroad. However, in every municipality 
in the province one or more of the following varieties is grown to some extent: 
Calainunding (T, miiis Blanco); cahel {(\ aurantium L.); lime (C. mcdica L,); 
pummelo {(\ decumana L.); and mandarin {C, nohilis Lour). All these may be 
present in one locality, but no one of them i.s grown on a commercial scale except 
the mandarin; and this only in the seven towns mentioned. 

METHODS OF PLAN^riNO 

Distance. are' four systems of planting citrus: They are known as 

quincunx, hexagonal, sepiaro, and triangular, but the square system is the only 
one used in Batangas. In this system the* rows of tree^s inte^rse^'t each other at 
right angles and cultivation may t>e carried on in two directions. 

The s(*edlings are planted either by the growers thernselve\s or by hired 
laborers undeu- the supervision of the' growers. The latter method is preferred, 
because in this way the work can he* accomplished quickly. 

There* is a good deal of variatiem throughout Batangas in regard to the num- 
ber of sfH'dlings planted to a hectare. Most growers plant only 300 seedlings 
with the vie‘W of intercropping the orchard tip to the time the trees arc full grown. 
Others plant as many as 400 seedlings to a he'ctare with the idea of having more 
tree's per unit a^ea and more fruit without re'gard to the inferior quality of the 
fruit produet'd. The'ir idea is that the more trees planted to the hectare the^ 
more* fruit there will lx*. This, within limitations, may be confirmed by the 
re.sults u]) to lh(' time the tree's are from lo to 20 years old. When this age is 
reached the citrus growe'rs Ix^gin to wonder why the'ir orchards decrease in pro- 
duction. This falling off in production leads, oftentime^s, to the ne^glect of the 
orchard. Lora nth us is not pruned out, decaying twigs and dead branches are not 
removed, we*eds are allowed to dominate the whole orchard, and the trees arc 
left to struggle along without- care. 

It w^a> found by th(* wTiter that the distance at which the tret's are giving 
fairly good yield is five meters eaeh way. The maximum distanee for mandarins 
in Batangas Piovinee was found to be six meters each way. 

t^vhsequeni care.— Tho qui'stion often arises as to the advisability of growing 
intercalary (aops between the trees .so as to get some revenue from the land while 
waiting for the trees to (!ome into bearing. Such a practice is permissible only 
when such a crop does not interfere with the Ix'st growth of the citrus trees. The 
planting of corn, mungo, cowpeas, and vegetables, such as garlic and mustard, 
is used to advantage up to the fifth* or even to the tenth year after setting out 
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the trees. The tilling of the soil connected with these crops gives at least four 
advan^ges. It improves the physical condition of the soil by loosening it and 
extending the root area; it aids in saving moisture by enlarging the water-holding 
capacity and by checking surface evaporation; it augments chemical action thus 
making inert plant food available; and it admits air to the soil. 

The practice to be condemned is the neglect of the orchard entirely, except 
at the harvest time, after intercrops are no longer planted. This practice is not 
uncommon among the Batangas citrus growers. Some, however, weed their 
orchards two or three times a year; and some not only weed but cut out the de- 
caying branches and dead twigs and also the Loranihua. 

Al^NTTAL OUTCITT OF C ITHUS 

Tabl(‘ III shows the (commercial output, of citrus ex(clusive of the local (xm- 
sumption for the years 1918, 1919, and 1920 in the eight places in Batangas 
Province w^hich produce mandarins on a commercial scale. 

The shipping of th(‘ oranges presents no difficulty to the growers. The 
orcliards in most (^asc^s are near good roads; labor is cheap; and the freight trains 
go direct to Manila. With these advantages, growers can make sales in Manila 
direct to dealers. In tliis way the citrus growei's, themselves, can get the itiarket 
prie(‘ instead of hitting middlemen make a good profit. 

KNf'dUKAOKMENT OF (JOVKKNMENT TO ('ITKU^ iiROWlNG IN' THF PROVINCE 

As the industry has grown, it has reached a higher development along many 
lines. The methods of tillage, of propagation, of planting, and of protecting the 
plants against pests, among the best growers are far in advance of what they 
were ten or even five years ago. Thcvse improvements arc traceable chiefly to 
governmental aid to the industry through agricultural inspectors and the agri- 
cultural experiment stations at Tanauan and at Lipa. 

Since the estaldishinent of the eoimiiercial citrus industry at Darasa, Ta- 
iiauan, many of the citrus growers practice better methods of tillage; the propa- 
gation of trees by budding; and the treatment of fungus diseases, such as gum- 
ming and bark rot. by the use of earboleneum. The last two improvements 
were begun about the close of 1920. Bordeaux paste has been found beneficial; 
its use should be more widely adopted by the large growers. 

FXX)NOMICH OK THE iNDUSTKY 

EXPENSES IN OI*EXIN(i AN ORCHARD 

('od of ,vecr/, — Wiu*re budding is th(' method of propagating citrus tlic first 
step in the production of a citrus tree is the raising of the root of stock upon which 
the desired variety is to be budded. But in tlie divStricts of Batangas the pro- 
pagating method employed is the production of citrus trees directly from seeds. 

The seeds in all cases are not bought. t)iu' who wislies to establish an 
orchard and who does not have even a single citrus tree either buys the seedlings 
at 20 centavos each or gathers fallen fruit \iTid(‘r the trees and ('stal dishes a 
nui‘8ery himself. Discriminating growers oftentinu^s buy a few fruits trom selected 
trees for the purpose of getting the seeds. The fruit can be bought for from three 
to four pesos a hundred in times of plentiful harvest or at times of low prict's. 
P'rom 100 fruits about 2200 seeds can be vsecured, as 22 seeds is the average seed 
content of each orange fruit (5). 
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a Weigfita furnished by Manila Railroad Company. 
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Cost of gromiig seedlings.— Sec^ are grown in boxes 3o by 50 by 12 eoiiti- 
meters. From 14 petroleum boxes, 20 boxes of these dimensions can be made. 
The cost of these 14 empty boxes is F2.80; the making of the 20 propagaling 
Iwxes takes a carptmter one day, wages at f»1.20; thus making a total cost of 
r4.00 for boxes. The cost of preparing the soil is P2.40. It takes six months 
to grow seedlings ready for transplanting into the nursery. The watering of 
the seed boxes during thr'se six months is atl ended to by a boy earning F240 a 
year, including his hoard. According to the citrus growers one fourth of the 
P240, or P60, is sufficient allowance for the watering, because the boy usually 
devotes three quarters of his time to other work. 

The 20 boxes hold from 3000 to 4000 seedlings. Tliese seedlings are tians- 
planted into the nursery by four workmen and cai-ed for during one year, each 
man devoting about one fourth of his time to the work and each being paid the 
equivalent of ^240 a year, including his board. It takes one year to grow the 
seedlings in the nursery before they are ready to be planted in the field. At 
t his time they can l)e sold for 20 centavos a .seedling. 

Table IV shows the cost of growing seedlings and the revamue from their 
sales. 


Table IV. — Co,sf of growing sfcdhH{is‘ nrenm: (rttm their sale; profit. 


rt(»nis. 

Kx]>enM>. 



1 Pesos 


14 petroleum boxes at 20 (centavos each. 

2 80 


Labor cost, of boxes. , 

1 1 20 


Cost of preparing the soil.. 

j 2 40 


Cost of watering and caring for seed flats.. 

! 30 (X) 


Cost of transplanting seedlings nnd nursery can* 

; 240 (X) 


liental value of land. 

1 20 


Total. . . 

! 

()() 

Ri'ceipts from .sales.. . 

, m) 

fX) 

Risk and profit.. 

i 322 
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Cost of preparing the land , — The land used for orchards in Batangiis Prov- 
ince is of two kinds; hilly places covered with a thicket of madre dc cacao, ipil- 
ipil, et cetera, or more level lands previously planted to rice, (rorn, sugar cane, 
or vegetables. 

If the piece of land selected for the orchard is covered with small tn^es and 
bushes, one of two plans is adopted — partial clearing or complete ck^aring. The 
general practice is for the landowner to give the use of the land to a tenant for 
a period of two years free of charge for the growing of cultivated crops on con- 
dition that the land be kept clean and that citrus tr(H\^ be planted by the tenant 
who receives one peso for each tree in good condition. Where partial (‘Uniring 
is made the orchardist makes a different contract with the tenant. Wlnm the 
trees are about one and a half meters high, the landowner pays oiu' peso for 
every tree planted. Since there are from 300 to 4000 tr(H.\s on a hectare the 
tenant gets from 300 to 400 pesos besides the benefit he has gained from f)lanting 
vegetables or other crops. If the land is clean, that is, has been previously plant- 
ed to other crops, no work is needed in its preparation except digging the holes, 
which item comes under cost of transplanting. 
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Cost of transplanting » — The nurseries are located near the houses of the grow- 
ers to facilitate their care and management, consequently they may be a few 
kilometers from the field where the seedlings are to be planted. This adds to 
the cost of transplanting. 

The seedlings are lifted from the soil and not balled. This is done by first 
softening the soil around the plants by watering them, then with the aid of a 
dolos (Tagalog) a dibble-like tool, the plants are gently pulled up. The seed- 
lings are then arranged in a carreton for hauling and some soil put on the roots 
to prevent them from drying. It requires half a day to prepare 300 seedlings 
ready for transportation to the field. 

The total expenses of the grower for the preparation of the seedlings, to- 
gether with their transportation to the field, amounts to from 1^2.00 to F3.25 a 
hectare. For the transplanting, tlie laborers are paid by the number of holes 
dug and planted. The transplanting costs the grower from P30 to ^40 depend- 
ing upon the number of seedlings planted to a hectare. 

Summing up all the expenses for transplanting a hectare, the (;ost amounts 
to from F32.t)0 to F43.25, or an average of P37.93 

Subsequent care . — To have a succe.ssful orchard, besid(\s the suitability of 
soil and climatic conditions for citrus plants there are several other points to lx* 
considered. As has bcnui stated, few Batangas citrus growers keep tluar trec^s 
pruned by (mtting off the decaying branches and d(^ad twdgs wdiich may be th(' 
result of either insect or fungus attack or from malnutrition of the trees; 
also, only a few k(»ep their trees pruned from Loranthus. W(*eding is also much 
neglected. The grower who keeps his orchard in good condition spends as much 
as PI 5 a he(;tar(' a yc'ar for removing th(‘ dead branches and the parasites, and 
P12 for weeding. This outlay, however, is more than paid back by th(' extra 
crop and the extcuided period of the profitable life of the orchard. These and 
other necessary expense's may be suminarize'd as follows: 

Tabi.k V . — Annual cost pn hectare of operahng a bearing orchard of mandarin. 


Pruning (removing Lora nth Ui<. dead branches, etc ^ . P15 (K> 

Weeding . . 12 (K) 

Propping 4 50 

Taxes 4 GO 

'botMl P3G 10 


In estimating the amount of capital required to conduct a bearing citrus 
orchard for a year the estimates in Table V may be found of value. The cost 
of superintendence, administration, and di'preciation are omitted. 

AGE AT WHICH TKBB8 BEGIN TG BEAK 

The setxlling mandaiin begins to liear fruit when from seven to ten years 
old, depending largely upon the kind of soil in which it is planted and the care 
given it. The soil in the barrios of Boot, Balelc, tlanopob Bagbag, Wawa, and 
in the adjoining regions around Lake Taal is sandy loam and free from hard pan. 
It is believed that for this reason the citrus trees in these barrios l)ear fruit young- 
er than in other places in Batangas Province. 
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yiKU> PER TREE AND PER tlNIT AREA 

During the first three years of fruiting an average of from 275 to 400 fruiUs 
a tree may l)e harvested when conditions are favorable for the production of 
mandarins; on the other hand, during adverse climatic conditions the yield a 
tree may fall to 50 fruits, and sometimes there is no harvest. A medium yield 
for trees of this age is considered to be 100 to 200 fruits a tree. From this time 
until the trees have been in bearing for ten yeans there should be a constant in- 
crease in annual production until they produce 3000 fruits a tree in good years, 
providing, of course, the trees have good care. 

COST OF UARVKSTliVG 

Batangas oranges are harvested from December up to late February. The 
harvesting is done l)y men, women, and childnui, who are paid five centavos per 
hundred or a lump sum for harvesting the orchard. The first way is by far the 
most common as it is fair to both parties and involves less risk. The lump sum 
plan is resorted to in emergencies, such as may arise from typhoons or a need for 
immediate sale of all the fruits. 

Citrus growers estimate* cost of harvesting to be from F40 to TOO a hectare 
when the trees are from seven to ten years old; this may increase to P450 for a 
plentiful harvest from a full-grown orchard. 

MARKKTlNti 

There are three different methods in Batangas of disposing of a citrus crop. 
It may he sold for a lump sum on the trees to an itinenint speculator who attends 
to the picking; or it may be contract^ed for by largo hotels or by large market 
dealers in Manila and delivered as needed by the growers; or it may be sold in 
local markets in Batangas and neighboring provinces. 

liarge growers sometimes prepare to sell the fruits by the first method and 
thus be insured against losses duo to typhoons, drought, and low prices which 
may prevail during harvest. Speculators usually make contracts with the 
growers when the fruit is still very green. Another reason for large growers selling 
their fruit by this method is that they escape the trouble of handling the fruit. 
The method of selling to local markets is followed only by the small growers. 

There may be a question as to which of these methods is to tie preferred. 
There are many instances in which the speculators have made from 50 to 75 ptu 
cent net profit. A striking instance known to the writ(*r is the case of a grower 
in Tanauan, who in 1919 sold the fruit from 6 hectares for F800() to a speculator 
who sold it for F12000 to another speculator who in turn sold it for ^MOOO. 
Thus PGOOO was made on this grower’s fruit before it reached the Manila market. 

The oranges are taken to the railroad station in a carreton. a full load being 
about 3000 oranges or approximately the yield of one full-grown tree. The cost 
of transportation depends upon the length of the haul, but may be estimated at 
approximately 50 centavos a kilometer. 

RETURNS PER TREK AND PER UNIT AREA 

Four of the largest plantations ranging from two to six lu^ctares each and a 
one-half hectare orchard were visited for the purpose of securing data on th(‘ 
relation of cost and returns. It was not difficult to get comparatively exact 
figures on the sale of the crop in each case, but it was impossible to get anything 
but estimates on the cost of operation, because none of the growers consulted 
had done any cost accounting. Table VI shows exact data on the size of orchard, 
the number of trees, approximate average age of trees, and tla^ total amount 
received by the owner for the crop while on the trees in 1919 which was a good 
citrus year. The figures of cost of operation, excepting taxes which are a known 
quantity, were based on estimates of the cost of each different operation gathered 
from a considerable number of growers. 
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COMMERCIAL CITRUS PRODUCTION 

From Table \I it may be seen that th(* average receipts for the crop were 
P3,473.16 per hectare. If the estimate of cost be correct the net gain was F4.5() 
per tree or P1505.20 per hectare. 

POSSIBLE MEANS OF IMPHOVINO THE INDUSTRY 

Neglect and improper cultural methods are unquestionably the principal 
causes of low* yields and of the death of the trees. Better culture is the first and 
most essential step in the renovation of the orchard and the eradication of the 
diseas<\s prevalent in it. The following suggestions are offered: 

" 1. All decaying branches and the rot resulting from bark diseases should 

be painted with whitewash or carboleneuni to prevent infection from fungus 
diseases. The organism causing the disease known as gummosis is Diplodia 
and it was found by the writer to produce gumming in from ten to fourteen days 
after artificial infection. When carbolcneurn is used care should be taken not to 
let it run over the healthy bark as it is very poisonous. 

2. In many place.s it appears to be po.ssible to have irrigation and where 
this can be done at a r(‘asonat)le expense it would frequently prevent the loss of 
a crop and would r(‘sult in a better crop nearly every year. There are many 
stn»ams from which to get water and in places the water level is near the surface. 
Parts of the citrus districts are in artesian well areas. 

3. The trees should be set farther apart than the usual method of plant- 
ing, say. five or six meters each wa,y. 

SUMMARY 

Th(*r(» ar(‘ eight principal citrus places in Batangas, namely, Tanauan, San 
,lost\ Batangas, Santo Tomas. Lipa, Bauan, Luta, and Santo Toribio, named 
in the order of their importance as citrus (auiters. The people in these places 
derive a considiu’able income from citrus growing. 

The demand for citrus is alw^ays greater than the supply as shown by the 
fact that the Philippines annually imports citrus fruits from C'hina, (California, 
Australia, Italy, and Spain. 

C'limate and soil conditions in Batangas Province appi^ar to ho suitabh^ for 
citrus greuving if jiropiu* methods of management are (unjiloyed. The industry 
w^ould have died out because of neglect had it not been for the suitability of man- 
darins to climate and soil conditions theix^. The mandarin does not seem to be 
particulai'ly exacting as to soils so long as the physical condition is good and there 
is no hard pan near the surface. 

Tht* (‘ultivation of the soil in the orchard for the purjiose of planting cereals 
or veg^qables extends very close to the trees, and the roots and trunks are oftem 
injured. This gives a good chance for fungi to enter and develop in such cuts 
and bruises. 

At least six fungi and six insect pests are doing much damage to citrus at 
.the present time and a good many trees die because control measures arc not 
practiced. Dead twigs and decaying branches are not removed; wwds are allow- 
ed to dominate the orchard; and Loranihm philippcimn ajiparcntly is uniu)tic(al 

Good harvests of fruits are obtained from trees set five meters apail. TIk' 
maximum distance of plants found in Batangas Provim*e was six meters each 
way. Trees set closer together than five meters become slcuider and s])indlmg 
as they grow old and do not bear large fruit. 
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If the grower is a good salesman it is frequently more profitable for him to 
sell his fruit direct to large consumers or to market dealers than to sell to spec- 
ulators. 

The cost per hectare for establishing a mandarin orchard and maintaining 
it to bearing age, including cost of land, is estimated to vary from !P700 to TSOO, 
As the industry is commonly conducted in Batangas, there is no fertilizer, 
tillage, irrigation, or mulching applied to the orchard after it arrives at bearing 
age. 
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CURRENT ECONOMICS OF TROPICAL PRODUCTION: I 

The present article is the first of a series of brief summaries on the econo- 
mics of tropical crops which are intended to inform the readers of The Philip- 
pine Agricidiuriat of significant factors and agencies, and movements of con- 
siderable moment to our production. 


RUBBER 

Rubber has held the stage of public attention above all other tropical crops 
during the past few months. It has been elevated to the position of an inter- 
national question where, in company wilh mineral-oil and sugar, it looks down 
on its more humble companions, the fibers, cereals, roots and the vegetable oils. 

Twenty years ago rubber came only from Brazil and a few jungle points in 
West Africa, where it was collected by inefiicient semi-savages from low yielding 
wild plants. But fifty years ago an enterprising and not too conscientious plant 
explorer spirited a few seeds out of Brazil, which had an embargo on exportation 
of its rubber seed, and now we find the Brazilian rubber tree at home in the 
Federated Malay States and the East Indies generally. 

Comparing the sources of the world’s rubber supply of 1900 and 1921 we 
find the following remarkable changes: 


Source. 


Braeil and West Africa 

Malay Peninsula 

Dutt*h East Indies . 


World’s supply. 

1900 

1921 

per cent 

per cent 

100 1 

10 

0 i 

70 

0 1 

20 


Add to this the fact that in 1900 the world consumed about 70,000 tons of 
rubber while in 1921 the world consumed 330,000 tons, and the rapid rise and 
stupendous importance of this tropical agricultural industry is at once expressed. 

Rubber is a necessity in two of the greatest and most flourishing industries, 
electrical accessories and automobile tires, and in an cndleSwS number of minor 
fabrications. 

The geographical division of production, a normal and wholesome thing in 
the main, has resulted in the gravitation of 70 per cent of the world^s raw rubber 
production to the confines of the British Empire. On the contrary, and result- 
ing from American pre-eminence in manufacture of tires and electrical gooils, 
the production of 60 per cent of the world \s finished rubber articles occurs within 
the continental boundaries of the United States, When geographical division 
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of production draws enigmas so marked as in this case there come about power- 
ful counter influences, mostly political, and to some extent basically uneconomic* 

A nation, especially one of the American temperament, delights in self- 
suflficiency. Despite this fact, the United States might well have continued 
content in its rubber partnership with Britain were it not for the action of the 
British Colonial Office last November when heavy export duties were placed 
upon all production of rubber over 60 per cent of the bulk of the 1920 crop. The 
1920 colonial crop was 344,000 tons, so the export duty becomes effective when- 
ever, in the future, production rises above 206,400 tons. In 1922, the United 
States required 280,000 tons and the rest of the world an equal amount. The 
price of crude rubber responded to the embargo, going from 15 cents to 37 cents 
a pound, an increase of 250 per cent. 

The export duties, under the conditions of the market, give the producers 
of the British Empire, and to some extent the middlemen, a virtual control of 
rubber. American rubber manufacturics have large holdings in the Empire 
but they, too, will have to pay the tax. There is absolutely no denial of British 
right and justice in placing the tax. The United States has ever been protec- 
tionist — protectionist in cotton, protectionist in steel. It is, of course, a fact 
that American protection is paid largely by the domestic consumer, whereas, 
the proposed rubber tax would be paid largely by the foreign importers of rubber, 
not by the British consumer. In the long nin, it may, with fair logic, be said 
that the tax would encourage manufacture of tires and other rubber articles 
within the Empire, thus restricting purchase from the United States by British 
consumers. American political economy of the past fifty years has thoroughly 
approved of the theory of local protection in industry, although the Constitution 
forbids export taxes. 

But just as reasonably as the United States may take no justified umbrage 
of the British tax on rubber, neither may the United Kingdom and its Dominions 
condemn with sincerity any attempt on the part of the United States to locate 
a more favorable producing area for its essential supply of rubber crudes. To 
term this attempt ^‘bombast'' and a ^lick-creation^^ scheme is a type of journal- 
ism borrowed perhaps by British editors from our own Mr. Hearst. 

The United States Government has voted half a million dollars to investigate 
the most desirable area in which to develop a tax-free production of rubber. 
The Bureau of Forestry of the Insular Government of the Philippine Islands has 
proposed a bill which would open up more land than the present laws permit 
(a paltry 2,500 acres) to centralized private leasehold with lil)eral renewals but 
with rather unattractive rentals. The bill has the approval of the Governor 
General; of the Legislative leaders, and if the figure on rentals can be adjudica- 
ted, also of several large manufacturers. 

The possibilities of rubber production on a large scale in the Philippines 
rest principally upon the removal of the area restrictions on leaseholding. The 
control of this point is completely in the hands of the native Filipino. He, alone, 
may modify or change. Whether or not rubber production will be established 
in Mindanao depends upon effecting a most decided change in legislative policy. 

There have been three phases in the attitude of the Philippine Government 
relative to investment of foreign capital ih the Islands. The first Philippine 
Commission professed to welcome overseas investments of capital but made its 
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coming in large units impossible by placing a strict limit on the area and period 
of tenure of the vast unoccupied public domain. The exclusionist position taken 
by the doughty gentlemen of the First Commission has been explained by the 
editor of the Shanghai Far Eastern Review as a movement to protect the cane and 
beet sugar producei-s of the American continent. However, it appears more 
likely that the action was taken from a more worthy motive: to conserve the 
land of the Philippines for Filipinos alone. The policy was also in harmony with 
the generally extreme emphasis on conservation which obtained in the America 
of Roosevelt’s time, an emphasis which has dulled Alaska, and, perhaps, the 
Philippines also. At all events, the policy did keep out predatory interest, 
much needed pesos, and equall}^ valuable commercial and industrial stimuli. 

The second phase of the Philippine land situation was the same as the first 
in effect. The Philippine 1^'gislature, since its controlling position in 1916, has 
tighteneil the conditions and dealt most niggardly with applicants for sizable 
investments. This must not be presumed to have been merely a continuation 
of the Commission’s policy. It was political and not economic. For the past 
fifteen years the Filipinos have been attaining and consolidating their political 
autonomy. Their leaders rightly assumed that if the bars were let down to foreign 
investment, the eonsummation of their aspirations would have been difficult 
to say the least. They wen* neither (lens(‘ nor stingy, merely wise. 

The third attitude on foreign leasehold of land begins with the present year. 
The process of autonomy having been carried to such a point that no consider- 
able modification by the Metropolis is i)ossible, the Filipinos assured by the tact 
and force of Leonard Wood that the adnunistration of the Islands under the aegis 
of the Republican party ivS finally no more detrimental to national aspirations 
than the lack of administration under the Democratic party, feel at liberty to 
loosen up a bit. 

Mr. Manuel Quezon. President of the Honat(\ in a recent address in the 
Colleg(» of Agriculture brought out clearly the changing attitude of the legislature 
towards foreign capital. In his additvss to the graduates of the University of 
the Philippines, Regent Palma went further in suggesting that the failure to 
open up to investment might lead a following generation to condemnation 
of the present as unwise trustees. It has come to bf^ realized that every year 
in which eogonals arc kept out of cultivation adds a d(‘bit to our economic system 
— lowers the ratio of effective to potential wealth. Potential wealth is a fine 
thing, but it feeds no one, shelters no one, clothes no on(\ The present generation 
of the Islands cannot capitalize the land and it were better, economically, to lease 
it, let it be cleared, let it be fertilized, drained, surveyed, and let standing crops 
be placed upon it under nominal rental leases for from 40 to 60 years and so aug- 
ment its value when the time comes that the native son is ready to take up its 
capitalization. It is far more shrewd to let another man paint than do it yourself, 
as Torn Sawj^'er discovered. This thesis is fortified if the owner, himself, has not 
the paint to apply nor the money wherewith to purchase it . 

The fact, of course, remains, that twenty years of infliauice against foreign 
leaseholds under anything like attractive conditions may have worked its ends 
so well that ten more will be required to shift the popular sentiment. The fornn'r 
job was so well done t^at a change presents political problems. 
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However, with the possibilities of a change in the national attitude towards 
outside capital, with optimum rubber production conditions in Mindanao, with 
the Yankees stirring up the seven seas to escape the rubber tax, the Philippines, 
today, entertain brighter prospects than ever before of a rubber industry. And 
this may be said with good grace to our British cousins, that if we do start rubber, 
the chanc.es are we shall finish it and that without permanent detriment to thmr 
interests, because the most conservative curves drive the 1950 demand for rubber 
above twice the present production. 

Evett D. Hester, 

Of the Department of Rural Economics. 



COLLEGE AND ALUMNI NOTES 

Dean Charles Fuller Baker went on leave of absence March 19. He is 
expected to return to the College sometime in July. During his absence^ Pro- 
fessor Evett D. Hester is in charge of the Dean's Office. 

Professor Harold E. Woodworth presented his resignation to the University 
in January. He is now connected with a commercial firm in California. 

Professor J. Edgar Higgins left on April 6 for a trip to the United States 
where he will join Mrs. Higgins and his son who graduates from Annapolis Naval 
Academy in June. Professor Higgins is expected to return in September. Dur- 
ing his absence Assistant Professor Mariano B. Raymundo is in charge of the 
Department of Agronomy, 


Professor D. A. Herbert spent the month of May collecting botanical 
specimens in the Mountain Province. 


Associate Professor Emma S. Yule returned from leave on April 4 and re- 
sumed her position as head of the Department of English. 


Assistant Professor Ruth Taylor left on March 25 for the United States 
having rcvsigned her position in the Department of English. 

At the Commencement Exercises of the University of the Philippines held 
in Manila on April 4, 1923, the degree of Master of Science was conferred on: 
Angel A. Africa, '20; Jos6 M. Capinpin, '20; Esteban G. Collado, '19; Leon G. 
Gonxalez, '22; Fernando de Peralta, '19; Emiliano R. Roldan, '19; Victor S. 
Sulit, '19; Alejo T. Taleon, '21; Deogracias B. Villadolid, '19. 

On the same occasion the honorary degree of Master Farmer was conferred 
on Florentine Cruz, '16, and Gregorio M. Francisco, '17. Mr. Cruz is a livestock 
farmer and Mr. Francisco, a grain farmer. The only other graduate who has 
been thus honored is Jos^ Zamora, '11, farmer of Silang, Cavite. 

Nemeaio Catalan, '20, Second Lieutenant in the 45th Infantry, Philippine 
Scouts, has been detailed to relieve Second Lieutenant P. C. Sevilla of the 57th 
Infantry in the same organization as assistant commandant in the 2nd Regiment 
U. P. corps of cadets, at Los Baftos. Lieutenant Sevilla will be stationed a1 
Corregidor. 

Doctor Mendiola of the Genetics division and Doctor Uichanco of the En- 
tomology department spent the second week of April on the different haciendas 
operated by the MiriSoro Sugar Company. 
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A party under the leadership of Professor Elayda, Director of the Extension 
Service of the College, visited the citrus plantations of the towns of Tana wan and 
Sto. Tomas, Batangas, to investigate in a preliminary way the citrus situation 
in those districts. The members of the party were Doctor Mendiola of Division 
of Genetics, Doctor Uichanco of Entomology Department, Doctor Santos of 
Chemistry Department, Dr. Fronda of Division of Poultry, Mr. Pefia of Animal 
Husbandry Department and Professor Raymundo. The party was escorted by 
Jos4 de Leon, '17, superintendent of the Tanawan Citrus Experiment Station of 
the Bureau of Agriculture. 


In April, Doctor Uichanco of the Department of Entomology, spent a num- 
ber of days in Balayan, Batangas, to investigate sugar cane insects. While 
there he was given valuable assistance by Mr. Telesforo Chuidian, a local hacien- 
dero, 

A campaign is now being waged vigorously by the officers of the College of 
Agriculture Alumni Association to raise the necessary funds for the long talked 
about Alumni Hall on the Campus. The proposed plan is to raise about P 12,000 
by selling stock at PIO.OO a share. A portion of the building will be used for 
dormitories to be rented to faculty members, to residents of the association, and 
to some seniors. From this rental the association hopes to be able to pay the 
annual interest on the capital and eventually pay back the capital also. Here 
is a chance where outsiders interested in the College of Agriculture can do their 
bit. Those interested may communicate with the President, College of Agri- 
culture Alumni Association, Los Bafios-College, Laguna. 


Hilarion G. Henares, B. S. C. E., ^19, instructor in Sugar Engineering in this 
College, was married on April 28 to Misfit Concepci6n Maramba at the bride’s 
farm home in Sta. Barbara, Pangasinan. The acquaintance leading to this 
happy consummation began at the University of Illinois, where Miss Maramba 
studied home economics and Mr. Henares, mechanical engineering. Mrs. He- 
nares is at present head of the Department of Home Economics, University of 
the Philippines. 

Severe G. Yap, *21, Superintendent of Momufigan Agricultural Colony 
writes that if any alumnus of the College of Agriculture wants to acquire land, 
he better go to this colony where he can select a good farm for himself. 


Tomas D. Harder, ^19, was a visitor in the College from April 21 to 24. Mr. 
Harder is stationed at the La Paz Demonstration Station in Iloilo, and was on 
an official trip to study the various phases of agriculture connected with his 
work. 


Marcjelo Crisostomo, '15, is now farming in La Castellana, Negros Occiden- 
tal. He has been out of the government service since 1920. 



DIRECTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION, 1923 

Abadilla, Francisco, ’17, Catanawan, Tayabas. 

Abesamis, Ambrosio, ’21, Alabang, Rizal. 

Abrajano, Qmrico, ’22, Los Baflos, Laguna. 

Acufla, Eulogio, ’23, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Adriano, Alfredo P., ’14, Tokyo, Japan. 

Adriano, Felipe T., ’19, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Africa, Angel A., ’20, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Africa, Emilio, ’18, Sariaya, Tayabas. 

Agati, Julian, ’21, I.x)s Bafios, Laguna. 

Alas, Benedicto C. de las, ’21, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Albano, Sotero F., ’13, Vigan, Ilocos Sur. 

Alcaraz, Felix, ’21, Alabang, Rizal. 

Alcasid, Exequiel, ’19, Alabang, Rizal. 

Aldaba, Vicente C., ’15, care Philippine Educational Agent, Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Aldaba, Victor C., ’21, Mufioz, Nueya Ecija. 

Allas, Teofilo P., ’21, Camiling, Tarlac. 

Allarey, Vicente, ’12, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Almazan, Pascual, ’22, San Pablo, Laguna. 

Antenor-Cruz, Gregorio J., ’23, Isabela, Negros Occidental. 

Aquino, Dionisio I., ’21, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Aquino, Emilio C., ’23, Pagsanjan, Laguna. 

Aquino, Severino S., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Aragon, Vicente B., ’18, Tarlac, Tarlac. 

Asuncifin, Silvestre, ’12, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Asuncion, Rodolfo, ’21, Bulan, Sorsogon. 

Aurelio, Catalino G., ’15, Banga, Capiz. 

Babao, Santiago, ’22, Batangas, Batangas. 

Bacol, Simeon D., ’22, Loway, Bohol. 

Bacomo, Pantaleon U., ’16, Cuyo, Palawan. 

Bagui, Crispulo G., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Bagui, Florencio G., ’13, Batangas, Batangas. 

Balangue, Comelio R., '16, Tuguegarao, Cagayan. 

Baltazar, Eulalio P., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Bartolome, Vicente C., ’13, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

^ybay, Domingo, ’21, La Carlota Experiment Station, La Carlota, Occidental 
Negros. 

Bayla, Arsenio, ’18, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Bautista, Basilio, ’18, Montalban, Rizal. 

Bautista, Pantaleon, ’18, Malabon, Rizal. 

Bengzon, Arturo, ’23, Cmniling, Tarlac. 

Bernardo, Pranoisco, ’2l, Los Bafios, Laguna. 
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Buenaventura, Agapito E., '22, Catarman, Samar. 

Cabanos, Juan B., '19, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Cagurangan, Alfonso, '16, Hagan, Isabela. 

Calingasan, Teofilo, '17, Malaybalay, Bukidnon. 

Camus, Jos6 S., '14, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Canonizado, Maximo P., '20, Pagsanbangan, Tagum, Davao. 

Capinpin, Jos6 M., '20, Los BafLos, Laguna. 

Capistrano, Severe M., '15, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Carandang, Atanacio T., '20, Pampanga Sugar Central Development Co., San 
Fernando, Pampanga. 

Caray, Elias, '21, Los Baftos, I^aguna. 

Carreon, Felix D., '23, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Catalan, Neraesio, '20, Ft. Wm. McKinley, Hizal. 

Cazeftas, Gregorio, '20, Dao, Antique. 

Celis, Eugenio D., '23, Pangil, Laguna. 

Cendafia, Silverio M., '21, Los Banos, Laguna. 

Cevallos, Felipe, '12, care Bureau of Education, Manila. 

Chanco, Antonio R., '19, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

(^handrastitya, lang, '21, care Department of Plant Breeding, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Clara, Feliciano M., '20, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Clemente, Leopoldo, '17, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Clinton, Guy, '16, care Bureau of Insular Affairs, War De^partnient, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Cocannouer, Joseph A., '18, Chauchilla, Calif., U. S. A 
Collado, Esteban, '19, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Collado, Isidore, '20, Ballesteros, Cagayan. 

Collado, Tomas G., '22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Constantino, Agripino, '15, Morong, Rissal. 

Constantino, Marcelino, '16, Indang, Cavite. 

Consunji, Gaudencio, '16, Hermosa, Bataan. 

Corcino, Baltazar, '22, Capiz High School, (\ipiz. 

Corrales, Jos6 P., '20, Mambajao, Misamis. 

Crisanto, Jos4, '23, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Crisostomo, Marcelo, '15, La Castellana, Negros Occidental. 

Cruz, Florentino, '16, Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Mindanao. 

Cruz, Ramon A., '23, Los Banos, Laguna. 

Cruz, Segundo M., '23, Montalban, Rizal. 

Cuitiong, Rufino, '22, Deceased. 

Dacanay, Jose Q., ’15, care Publications Division, Bureau of Agriculture, Ma- 
nila. 

Dadufalsa, Tomas D., '22, care Tayuuian Intermediate School, St, Cruz, Manila. 
Dario, Leoncio, '19, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

David, Pedro A., '19, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Dawis, Vicente M., '16, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Dei^cho, Antonio, '20, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila, 

E^cdbrana. Basilio D., '23, Los Bafios, Lafuna. 

DimaauO; Josi^ L., ’23, Lipa, Bstangas. 
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Divinagrada, Delfin, ’21, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Edroso, liBon, ’17, Abulug, Cagayan: 

Elayda, Aniano, ’20, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Elayda, Inocencio, ’15, Iios Bafios, Laguna. 

Erese, Valentin, ’19, Deoeased. 

Esguerra, Felix M., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Esguerra, Josd P., ’19, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Esguerra, Juan D., ’19, Cabanatuan, Nueva Ecija. 

Espino, Rafael B., ’15, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Estalilla, Hilarion H., ’20, Aringay, La Union. 

Estioko, Roman P., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Estrada, Alberto A., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Ferrer, Laureano G., ’23, Indang, Cavite. 

Ferrer, Tomas G., '21, San Carlos, Pangasinan. 

Festin, Santiago, ’18, Davao, Davao. 

Festin, Simplicio F., ’20, Odiongan, Romblon. 

Flores, Geronimo, ’23, Lipa, Batangas. 

Flores, Simeon, ’17, Dumaguete, Oriental Negros. 

Francisco, Gregorio M., ’17, Sta. Rosa, Nueva Ecija. 

Frigillana, Generoso R., ’22, San Carlos, Pangasinan. 

Fronda, Francisco M., ’19, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Galang, Francisco, ’14, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Gamboa, Fermin J., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Gavarra, Perjwtuo A., ’23, Lagonoy, Camarines Sur. 

Ghofulpo, Teodorico G., ’15, Binalbagan, Occ. Negros. 

Goco, Arsenio A., ’17, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Goco, Lorenzo, ’21, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Gonzalez, Bienvenido M., ’13, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Gonzalez, Joaquin, ’19, Apalit, Pampanga. 

Gonzalez, Leon G., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Gordon, Alexander, ’23, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Goseco, Andres P., ’20, Guagua, Pampanga. 

Grageda, Gregorio, ’17,. La Union, Sigaboy, Davao. 

Grano, Moises S. de, ’21, Butuan, Agusan. 

Gutierrez, Mariano E., ’17, Pikit, Cotabato, Mindanao. 

Guzman, Isidoro, ’20, Cabagan, Isabela. 

Habaluyas, Ramon K., ’19, Malabon, Rizal. 

Haider, Tomas, ’19, La Paz Demonstration Station, La Paz, Iloilo. 
Heniure», Hilaridn. . ., Los Bafios, Laguna’ 

Hemais, Pedro R., ’22, Baguio High School, Baguio, Mountain Province. 
Hernandez, Basilio L., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Hernandez, Nemesio, ’19, care Bureau of Agriculture, Cotabato, Mindanao. 
Hidalgo, Vicente, ’19, Dumarao Stock Farm, Dumarao, Capiz. 

Icddfio, Rufino, ’20, care Bureau of Science, Manila. 

Jamias, Julio M., ’20, Castillejos, Zambales. 

Jimenez, Alejo L., ’21, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Jaojoco, Felipe M., ’23, San Pablo, Laguna. 
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Juliano, Jo86 B., '23, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Jurado, Mariano, ’20, care of Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Labayen, Segundo D,, ’15, Oriente, Cuba. 

Labrador, Anselmo, ’20, La Carlota Experiment Station, La Carlota, Occ. Ne- 
gros. 

Lacson, Prudencio S., ’21, Malabon, Rizal. 

Lago, Francisco P., '19, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Laparan, Amando, '14, Sta. Cruz, Laguna. 

Layosa, Pedro, ’18, Deceased. 

Lazema, Emedo T., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Leafio, Benedicto, ’19, Lamao, Bataan. 

Ledyard, Edgar M., ’13, P, 0. Box 1785, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Lejano, Antonio, ’13, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Leon, Jos6 de, ’16, Tanawan, Batangas. 

Leoncio, Martin O., '23, Bustos, Bulacan. 

Limbo, Anastacio, ’20, Malaybalay, Bukidnon. 

Lindayag, Caspar, ’19, Deceased. 

Lipayon, Anastacio, ’19, Chico, Calif., U. S. A. 

Lizazo, Juan G., ’20, La Carlota Experiment Station, I^a Carlota, Occidental 
Negros. 

Lomibao, Patricio, ’23, San Carlos, Pangasinan. 

Lontok, Ambrosio, ’20, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Lontok, Gregorio B., ’20, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Lopez, Enrique, ’23, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Luistro, Fernando, ’20, Basilan, Zamboanga. 

Mabbun, Pablo N., ’23, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Macasaet, Valentin, ’18, Iwahig, Palawan. 

Maceda, Felix, ’20, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Maggay, Hilario T., ’22, Tuguegarao, Ci^ayan. 

Magsino, Juan R., ’20, care Lincoln Primary School, Manila. 

Malabanan, Pedro L., ’23, Lipa, Batangas. 

Mamaril, Julian A., ’23, San Carlos, Pangasinan. 

Manio, Melecio M., ‘’19, Isidro, Nueva Ecija. 

Manio, Ramon V., ’20, Calumpit, Bulacan. 

Mafialac, J. San Juan, ’23, Baliwag, Bulacan. 

Mafigonon, Alejandro, ’20, Manauag, Pangasinan. 

Manza, Artemio, ’21, Los Banos, Laguna. 

Mariano, Jos4, ’18, Bigaa, Bulacan. 

Mariano, Severo J., ’20, care Audubon Sugar School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Marilao, Venerando P., ’22, Maao Sugar Central Co., Inc. Pulupandan, Occi- 
dental Negros. 

Marquez, Francisco D., ’16, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Marquez, Severo L., ’21, P. O. Box 202, Boilo, Iloilo. 

Miypa, Joaquin L., ’23, Numancia, Capiz. 

MttdaRa, Mariano G., ’17, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Medma/ Melquiades L., ’21, La Carlota Experiment Station, La Carlota, Negros 
, ^^Bcidental. 

Meiwiic^ Nemesio B., ’14, Los Bafios, Lagtma. 
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Mendoxa, Francisco M., '22, Isabela, Occidental Negros. 

Mendoaa, Leopoldo G., '17, Mabatolmto, Pili, Camarines Sur. 
Merino, Gonzalo, '14, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Mirasol, Jos4 J,, '16, Cebu, Cebu. 

Miniano, Geronimo, '21, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 
Miraflores, Jos^ C., '15, Manapla, Occidental Negros. 

Moncerate, Benito N., '22, San Joaquin, Iloilo. 

Mondofiedo, Mariano. , Los Bafios, Laguna.' 

Montellano, Pedro L., '15, Mufioz, Nueva Ecija. 

Morada, Emilio K., '20, Lamao, Bataan. 

Morada, Julian A., '20, Lipa, Batangas. 

Mufioz, Apolonio R., '13, Juban, Sorsogoii. 

Naci6n, Cipriano C., '23, I^os Bafios, Laguna. 

Narabal, Tiburcio, '19, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 
Navarro, Andres, '12, Baguio, Mountain Province. 

Neric, Juan I., '21, Canialig, Albay. 

Nisce, Teofilo, '19, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Noguera, Jos5, '19, Batangas, Batangas. 

Novero, Teofilo, F., '22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Obias, Feliciano C., '21, Lagonoy, Camarines Sur. 

Ocfemia, Gerardo 0., '15, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Octubre, Francisco P., '15, Rosales, Pangasinan. 

Olofernes, Bernal)^, '23, San Fernando, Pampanga. 

Opiana, Gil O., '23, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Otanes, Faustino Q., '18, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 
Padilla, Bonifacio, '22, Sta. Ro.sa, Nueva Ecija. 

Padlan, Policarpo, '20, Lipa, Batangas. 

Padolina, Felipe B., '18, Lamao, Bataan. 

Pfq^linawan, Sergio, '23, Bacacay, Albay. 

Pagsolingan, Juan G., '23, San Carlos, Pangasinan. 

Paguirigan, Domingo B., '16, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 
Palafox, Gaudencio, T6, Gamu, Isabela. 

Palafox, Serapio M., '20, San Nicolas, Ilocos Norte. 

Panganiban, Elias H., '15, 123 Quarry St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Panganiban, Simeon, '20, Malabang, Lanao. 

Pastorfide, Dionisio B., '17, Lucena, Tayabas. 

Paz, Alfonso de la, '18, Lipa, Batangas. 

PauUcan, Cenon, '17, Bagumbaan, Bukidnon. 

Paulino, Pedro, '20, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Pelifio, Anacleto R., '22, Indang, Cavite. 

Pefia^ Daniel B., '22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

PeMta, Fernando de, '19, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Perdira, Ehifemiano de Braganza, '21, Goa, Portuguese India. 
Piguing, Rafael M., '22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Ponce, Basilio F., '22, No. 6 Int. Cabral, Ermita, Manila. 

Pugeda, Melquiades S., '20, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Pulgar, German M., '22, Lingayen, Pangasinan. 
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Punzalan, Edilbcrto S., ’22, Los B&ilos, Laguna. 

Quisumbing, Eduardo, ’18, Los Baiios, Laguna. 

Quisumbing, Francisco, ’14, care University of the Philippines, Manila. 

Racelis, Antonio P., ’15, care Bureau of Forestry, Manila. 

Ramos, Florentino, ’20, Deceased. 

Raymundo, Mariano B., . . Los Baflos, L^una.’ 

Rayos, Catalino R., ’22, Lingayen, Pangasinan. 

Red, Francisco R., ’19, Naga, Camarines Norte. 

Reveche, Feliciano R., ’23, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Reyes, Antonio S., ’21, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Reyes, Gaudencio M., ’20, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Reyes, Jos6 C., ’23, Malolos, Bulacan. 

Reyes, Rufo, ’21, Siniloan, T^iguna. 

Reyes, Simon, ’17, care Bureau of Agriculture, Maxiila. 

Reyes, Teodorico P., ’21, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Ricafrente, Quirino P., ’21, Mufloz, Nueva Ecija. 

Roa, Manuel A., . . ., Los Bafios, Laguna.’ 

Rocafort, Antonio L., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Rodis, Filoteo B., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Rodriguez, Agustin Y., ’23, Albuera, Leyte. 

Rodrigo, Pedro A., '21, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Rojales, Pedro S., ’2;), Indang, Cavite. 

Roldan, Emiliano F., ’19, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Romero, Leon, ’18, San Carlos, Pangasinan. 

Roque, Damaso, ’22, Canlubang Sugar Estate, Calainba, Laguna. 

Royeca, Simeon G., ’22, Lingayen, Pangasinan. 

Roxas, Manuel L., ’ll, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Rowan, Anastacio A., ’23, Banga, Ca|Hz. 

Sabado, Raymundo, ’19, San Fernando,,. La Union. 

Sablan, Eladio, ’14, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Sadorra, Nazario M., ’23, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Sagun, Casimiro de, ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Salinas, Leonardo, ’21, Sandakan, Borneo. 

Salva Cruz, Sebastian R., ’21, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Samonte, Claro, '18, Bayombong, Nueva Vizcaya. 

San Miguel, Lucio A., ’16, Deceased. 

Sanchez, Antonio C., ’22, Clarin, Bohol 
San Jos4, Primo C., ’23, Cardona, Rizal. 

Santos, Francisco B., ’18, Laoag, Ilocos Norte. 

Santos, Francisco O., ’19, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Santos, Gregorio, ’18, care Bureau of Agrictilture, Manila. 

Santos, Severino R., ’22, Hagonoy, Bulacan. 

Santos, Severino R., ’22, Hagonoy, Bulacan. 

Sarmiento, Valeriano M., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Sarap, Felix B., ’17, care University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Sk^ivno, Ciriaco B., ’22, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Seji^iaino, Felicisimo, ’19, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 
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Silayan, Hilarion, '17, CWco, California, V. S. A. 

Sison, Pedro L., '21, Angono, Bizal. 

Soliven, Florencio, '21, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Soriano, Antonino M., '22, Lingayen, Pangasinan. 

Sulit, Victor, '19, Ix)s Bafios, Laguna. 

Talento, Apolinar S., '23, Abucay, Bataan. 

Taleon, AJejo T., '21, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Telado, Felix, '22, Alilem, Mountain Province. 

Tempongco, Clodoaldo, '11, Deceased. 

Tenebro, Magno T., '23, Sibonga, Cebu. 

Teodoro, Anastasio L., '18, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Teodoro, Nicanor G., '15, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 

Teruel, Eusebio T., '23, Tigbauan, Iloilo. 

Tirona, Jos^ P., '14, Cavite, Cavite. 

Toraaneng, Roman G., '2), Central Philippine (College, Jaro, Iloilo. 

Torres, Juan, '19, Alabang, liizal. 

Trinidad, Jos^, '18, Philippine Law School, National Univei’sity, Manila. 
Tuason, Dionisio, '17 Deceased. 

Tuason, Nicasio A., '23, Los Banos, Laguna. 

Ureta, Eligio C., '21, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Uichanco, Leopoldo B., 'I.*), Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Unite, Juan ()., '21, Ix)s Bafios, Laguna. 

Velez, Bias Cl., '15, San Jos^, Mindoro. 

Ventura, Tranquilino, '19, Pampanga Sugar Development Co., San Fernando, 
Pampanga. 

Vibar, Toribio, '12, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Vicencio, Arsenio S., '15, Mexico, Pampanga. 

Villadolid, Deogracias, '19, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Villarnil, Aniceto, '1,5, Duniaguetc, Oriental Negros. 

Villanueva, Oispin, '20, Pikit, Cotabato. 

Villanueva, Leon B., '20, Deceased. 

Viado, Ba.silio ()., '22, Cavite High School, (Cavite, 

Villaraza, Mariano F., '20, Lamao, Bataan. 

Villegas, Valonte, '13, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Villyar, Paul, '17, Alabang, Rizal. 

Vista, Tomas I., '15, Rizal, Laguna. 

Yap, German, T9, Tagbilaran, Bohol. 

Yap, Srivero G., '21, Camp Keithley, Dansalan, Lanao. 

ZaWla, Gaudencio C., '21, Tayabas, Tayabas. 

Zamora, Josd, '11, Silang, Cavite. 

Zamuco, Calizto T., '23, Los Bafios, Laguna. 

Zulaybar, Eutiquio Q., '14, care Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. 
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HERE AND THERE AMONG AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES IN EUROPE 

On my way home from my last period of study in America (1920-23) I spent 
some weeks in a number of countries in Europe with the purpose of study, travel, 
recreation, and to satisfy a curiosity as to how they did things there compared 
with the way we do things in the Philippines and in America. 

Being engaged in educational work in the Philippines I was naturally inter- 
ested in educational institutions, especially agricultural schools, and in these, 
more specifically in the animal hasbandry work. Naturally, then, the observa- 
tions that follow were made from a rather biased point of view. Having no 
mission to fulfill nor directions to bind me, I just followed my natural inclina- 
tions. The order 1 will follow in this description is chronological in the sense 
that I will take the countries in the order in which I visited them. 


The agricultural colleges in Germany go under the name of Landwirischnftliche 
Ilochschule, UNually they exist as independent units, but sometimes they 
form a college in a university. There are seven of these colleges, all government 
institutions. There are innumerable elementary agricultural schools scattered 
over the country. The name Hochschule, or high school may be misleading to 
us who have a different conception of a high school. The Gorman agricultural 
high schools arc on the same level in academic standing as the other branches of 
the university — as liberal arts, law, and medicine, for example. Compared with 
the American agricultural colleges or ours, the college standing is a little higher, 
in the sense that the students on entering are already prepared to take technical 
work. Students entering the university must first graduate from the Gymna- 
sium, which is the nearest equivalent of our high school. The Gymnasium goes 
a little farther than our high school, so that when the students are graduated 
they have had a number of the equivalents of subjects that are usually taught 
in the first and second years of an American college; for example, languages, 
both German and foreign, histoiy and mathematics. 

If the University of Halle, with which I am better acquainted than with 
any other in Germany, is ta^en as typical, the requirements for a diploma in 
agriciilture are the completion of prescribed subjects in seven df^partments, 
usWly Otoe or two in each department, requiring in general six semesters of 
resident study. Thsustudents have considerable freedom in tiie selection of the 
departments where ttey wish to take work. The usual departments represented 
in the are: agronomy, animal husbandry, agri- 
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cultural chemistry, bacteiidogy, rural ecouomics, veterituury scieaee, amttoaiy 
axkd physidogy, plant pathoU^, geology, botany, aodogy, etc. Two mow 
semesters of work, during which time the student writes his final dissertation in 
his chosen department prepares him for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
The German doctorate is both a first and a last degree and is conferred in prac- 
tically all branches of human knowledge. The diploma may be oonmdered as 
equivalent to the Bachelor degree in the Pbilippines, although it is not oontidered 
as a degree in Germany. There is no equivalent to the Master’s degree. In 
all sincerity, however, and knowing the grade of work turned out in both cases, 
the Master’s degree as panted in this College, on an aeetage, is the closest equiv- 
alent to the German Doctor of Philosophy that I know — our degree not suf- 
fering in the comparison. 

From the point of view of a Filipino student, German University life appears 
very lax. After matriculating, the student is pretty free to do as he pleases. 
There are no roll calls, hardly any quizzes and no periodic examinations. Before 
receiving credit in a specific subject, however, he must satisfy the professor £» 
to his knowledge of the subject through a special examination or written report 
or arbeU on some designated topic. While there are some students who waste 
their first one or two semesters in the University, drunk with the new privileges 
unknown in the closely supervised Gymnasium whence they have just come, the 
average German student is a steady worker and a regular attendant in his classes. 
The German student laughs at the American methods of pounding knowledge 
into unwilling students — roll calls, demerits, quizzes, examinations, reports to 
parents, etc. He laughs with reason as they are superfluous in his case. 

Owing mainly to the fact that students take care of themselves, the German 
professor is able to do considerable work in the way of teaching, research, and 
administration. Most German university departments have only the professor 
and his assistant as technical personnel. The huge departments in American 
universities, where one finds as many as five or more professors, are practically 
unknown or very infrequently encountered in Germany. This, of course, is due 
to a great extent to the fact that there are comparatively many more schools 
for the population and the units are not large. 

As to the method of instruction in the German Landvnrts<diafttiche 
Hochachide, it is very theoretical. In animal husbandry, for example, judging con- 
sists in the instructor pointing out the srirong points and defects of the ^dmen 
on hand — demonstration in reality. The judging pavilion, so conspicuous in 
the American college, is not known in Germany. I visited the three most famous 
departments of Animal Husbandry {TierzuektinstituO in Germany, and found 
t^t only one of them had any animals at all. The one in Haile, nationdly 
considered as far above the others, had a collection of rare specimens of domestic 
animals, such as Przewalski horses, Zebus (Indian Cattle), Karakul and African 
fat-tail sheep, Arabian horses, etc., which are kept really as the name g^ven to 
the collection, Haustiergarten, or garden (A domestic animals, implies as animsJs 
in a “Zoq” rather than as farm animals. 

' A coosideraHe proportion of the courses given are exclusively lectures, tmmy 
of. ttkam subjects in which considerable laboratory work is ipven in United 
Sta'bs. The German profeasor of animtd husbandry makes a brave effort to 
ieddM his field of work to an exact science. As experimentation witii farm 
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Eiunidld 19 0^o60sii>iily df long duratioii and 6xp6ii£av6) his prograis gaugod by 
actual aceompUshment has been somewhat slower than that of his brother in 
En^and or America who has trusted more to his intuition, artistic, and practical 
sense, than to well-controlled experimentation to attain his ends. What is 
lacki^ in equipment as to living animals is supplemented by models and charts. 
In this respect the equipment in German universities is superior to that of Amer- 
ican Colleges. 


BELOtUM 

There is only one agricultural school of collegiate grade in Belgium. This 
is the Institut Agronomique de VEtat and is located in the small city of Gembloux, 
about forty miles southeast of Brussels. The requirements for admission is the 
completion of the Bachelier course as given in the preparatory school, or Lycie, 
This is almost the exact equivalent of the Bachiller en Aries as formerly given 
by the Spanish Colegios in Manila. 

Two courses are given: One of two years duration leading to a diploma of 
Licencie en Sciences Agronomiques, and a four-year course leading to the degree 
of InginieuTj in some agricultural specialty. The subjects taught in the first 
course allow no choice. They are experimental physics and meteorology, general 
and analytical chemistry, geology, zoology and entomology, botany and plant 
pathology, general and specialized agriculture, general and specialized animal 
husbandry, rural engineering, accounting, agricultural technology, and law. In 
the second course the first two years are similar to the first course, but there is 
a separate curriculum for the last two years according to the specialty chosen. 
The degrees conferred are: Agricultural Engineer of Colonial Agriculture, Engi- 
neer of Waters and Forests, Horticultural Engineer, Rural Engineer, and Engi- 
neer of Agricultural Industries. The various curricula are very similar but 
differ in the emphasis laid on the subject in which the degree is given. 

This particular school has herds of cattle, horses, hogs, and some chickens, 
experimental gardens, orchards, and an instructional and demonstrational farm. 
The quality of instruction given is more practical than that given in the German 
universities. 


FRANCS 

The Institut Agronomique at Paris is the highest agricultural school in France. 
There are three national schools of agriculture, one at Rennes, one at Grignon, 
and one at Montpelier, which are almost of the same grade as the one at Paris. 
The InstiiiU Agronomique gives a two-year course, mostly theoretical, in general 
agricultural physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, plant pathology, rural engineer- 
ing, animal husbandry, etc. The preparation required is equivalent, approx- 
imately, to two years beyond the French Bachelier, and grants the degree of 
Ingmieur Agronome. The three institutions of subordinate grade require the 
Bachelier^ alone, for preparation and grant the degree of Ingenieur Agricole, 
The first institution maintains a high standard through limiting its attendance 
to two hundred students; applications number over double this figure. 

There is also at Nogent Sur Marne an Institut National d^agronomie Colo- 
mate, which is really A post-graduate school giving a one-year course to graduates 
of any of the schools named above, as preparation for colonial service. It con- 
fers tte degree of Ingsmmr d'Agtmomie Cdoniak. 
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Beinpj crowded in the middle of the city of Paris, the Imtitut Agronomique 
has little practical work outside that conducted in the laboratories. Instruction 
is supplemented by trips to farms, stockyards, and the abbatoirs. 

GBEAT BRITAIN 

There are at least seventeen schools in England giving instruction in agri- 
culture; al>out half of them are of collegiate standing. Contrary to expecta- 
tion agricultural instruction is as yet not well developed in England. This is 
because it is almost wholly in the hands of private enterprises. Of late years 
the government, through the Ministry of Agriculture, has made contributions 
towards the support of certain projects in agricultural schools already establish- 
ed, and has granted scholarships tenable at these institutions. The schools of 
best repute are the S(‘hool of Agriculture of the University of Cambridge, and 
the School of Agriculture of University College Reading. 

Th(‘ main course in both these institutions is the degree course in agriculture 
granting a Bachelor’s degree in Arts at Cambridge and in Science at Reading. 
This course is from three to four ye^ars duration. The students mark th(ur pro- 
gress by passing the yearly examinations. The subjects taught include history 
of agriculture and forestry, agriculture and mensuration, f(»restry, physics, 
chemistry, geology, botany, zoology, engineering, veterinary science, economies 
and ac(*ounting, plant pathology, and agric'ultural law. Students begin to 
specialize in the second year and this may be in agriculture, estate maniigement, 
forestry, or horticulture. 

The (examination in the English schools is used for a purpose quib* different 
from that in American s(‘hools. In American schools examinations are given 
to find out how much the student has learned in a course, while in England the 
examinations serve as standards for which stud(‘nts pieparc themselves, in the 
same way as the Supreme Court examinations for lawyers in the Phili})pines, or 
the different Board ('xaminatic ns for licensing physicians, pharmacists, dentists, 
veterinarians, etc. " 

There is also a diploma course in agiioulture of two years duration (/ffered 
at Readir^g which lequhes at least one year farm j)ractice as a preie(piisit(\ This 
is intended esp(‘cially for prospective farm managers to give them a scientific 
background for their practical knowl^(lg(\ Tliey take courses in agriculture, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, bookkeeping, entomology and veterinary hygiene. 

The diploma course as given by Cambridge is totally different from that 
given at Reading. It is a post-graduate course of one or two years for students 
wishing to specialize further in practical agriculture, or in some branch of agri- 
cultural science. 

There is a subject offered in English agricultural schools no longer encount- 
ered in American colleges; this is agriculture. Tlie obsolete title of Professor 
of Agriculture in America is still commonplace in England. In his more general 
field this professor teaches everything under the sun that has anything to do 
with agriculture, from plowing to the construction of farm buildings, and from 
bookkeeping to the treatment of animal diseases. In his more restricted field he 
tAkes charge of the major work on the farm, including crop farming, livestock 
and dairying, and farm management. Great Britain, the country that has pro- 
duced about ninety per cent of our improved breeds of stock, has no professors 
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of Animal Husbandry, and the famous British judges of livestock did not learn 
to Judge in school as judging is not taught in their agricultural colleges. The 
facts of the case are that the different breeds were developed by born stockmen 
long before agricultural colleges were even dreamed of. So the livestock industry 
of Great Britain developed rather independently of agricultural educational 
institutions* This state of affairs is quite at variance with that found in America 
where the development of livestock industries in many regions is directly trace- 
able to the agricultuml colleges. 


HOLLAND 

The national Agricultural College in Holland is located at Wageningeri and 
is known simply as LandbouwschooL The course is of four years duration with 
an additional year of farm practice required between the third and fourth years. 
The degree of Ingenieur cither in Agriculture, Forestry, or Dairying is conferred. 
I expected to find this school following the German system, but it is more like 
the French and Belgian schools. The college maintains herds. Th(‘ excellent 
dairy herd and the cheese factory are illustrative of tlie work they (^m[>hasize 
in animal husbamlry, Th(‘ school also maintains the usual departments of 
agronomy, chemistry, })otany, physics, etc. 

fJENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

While getting acquainted in general with the institutions visited, 1 made 
special inquiries regarding three points: 

1. What is the extent of the practical work given to agricultural students? 

2. What scientific work is accomplished by students? 

3. Wliat is the usual life work of the graduates? 

In commenting on tin* answers to these questions I shall compare the Euro- 
pean institutions with American agricultural colleges as well as with our own 
College in order that an idea may he gained as to how wc stand among our sister 
colleges, 

1. It is well known that agricultural colleges in America reciuire farm ex- 
perience from their .students, but practically give none in their courses. The 
different colleges visited in Europe re(juire farm experience in varying amounts. 
Holland probably holds most rigidly to such r(»quireinents and Cicrmany the 
least. The closest to practical work that I saw students engaged in in the colleges 
themselves, outside the laboratorie.s, was to ftillow a professor around the in- 
structional farun listen to him as he pointed out the object of the differcTit cultures 
and work going on on the farm, record observations, and otherwise study the 
workings and the system of management of the farm. 1 did not s('<' students 
engaged in actual manual labor outside. This system is ejuite difft'icnt trorn 
ours, where we do not require farm experience outside but try to give it to (he 
student^^ in the college. 

, 2. I found that practically no scientific work is accomplished by under- 
graduate students. Everywhere they are just passive ^'absorlx^rs'’ of informa- 
tiott dealt out by the instructional force. Essays are often required \n connec- 
tion with the subject taught, but there is no attempt at originality in tlu se papers 
outside of the presentation. While there may be an occasional college in America 
that requires a thesis from its students, I found none among the Europc^an col- 
leges visited* This is one phase of work highly emphasized in our college. 
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3. A large majority of the graduates in the different agricultural cdleges 
go into educational, investigational, or administrative work of some kind, usually 
carried on under the auspices of the government, such as teachers, livestock 
inspectors, county agents, officials in experimental farms, etc. In Engd^nd, 
France, Belgium, and Holland a considerable number are sent to the agricultural 
development projects in their colonies. The richer graduates go back home to 
manage the family farm hddings. A number start modestly in enterprises of 
their own, or secure positions as assistant farm managers, or as technical employ- 
ees where there are agricultural industries. In this respect I did not find the 
future of our graduates any different from those of the countries visited. 

B. M. Gonzalez 

Of the Department of Animal Hwthandry 



RATE OF DECOMPOSITION OF ORGANIC NITROGEN IN RICE 

PADDY SOILS' 

By Elias H. Panqakiban 

The rate of decomposition of organic nitrogen in Philippine rice paddy soils 
under field conditions is a subject which has not been investigated as yet. The 
organic materials in the soils, through the activities of certain bacteria, are de- 
composed with the consequent production of carbon dioxide, ammonia, amino 
acids, and nitrates. In studies made of the rate of decomposition of organic 
nitrogen occurring in nature, two methods are frequently employed. One meth- 
od consists in the measurement of the rate of carbon dioxide evolution at defi- 
nite intervals; the other, in the determination of the rate of formation of ammonia 
or nitrate nitrogen. The conditions in rice paddy soils during a great part of 
the year is such as to inhibit nitrate nitrogen formation completely, for it was 
observed (1) that when the soil is submerged in water, nitrates are found only in 
traces or are entirely absent. This is due to the lack of proper aeration, a con- 
dition which is necessary to the process of nitrification. Of course during the 
time when the soils are not submerged, nitrates accumulate, but when the land is 
flooded such nitrates are subsequently lost in the form of free nitrogen as a result 
of the action of certain anaerobic organisms. Evidently, it is out of the ques- 
tion to correlate the rate of decomposition of organic matter with the rate of 
production of nitrate nitrogen in rice paddy soils. 

On the other hand, ammonification experiments with soils (1) have been 
carried out with dried blood as the source of nitrogen. Using varying amounts 
of water, starting from the air-dry soil and increa^ng the amount of water up 
to and beyond the saturation point, it was found that active ammonification took 
place even in completely saturated soil, which condition is approximately similar 
to that in submerged rice fields. Very little study of ammonia formation in rice 
paddy soils has been made. So far as the writer knows, investigation has been 
made only in Hawaii (1) where rice is generally grown in paddies. Analysis of 
the rice soils taken from the field when wet had shown that they contained con- 
siderable amount of ammonia, varying from a few parts up to as much as 50 to 
60 parts per million. This presence of ammonia suggests the possible correla- 
tion of its formation in rice paddy soils and the rate of decomposition of organic 
nitrogen. 

No work has yet been done which would correlate the production of amino 
acids with organic nitrogen decomposition, and yet amino acids are degradation 
products of proteins in which form most of the nitrogen in the soil organic matter 
is found. Chardet (2), who used Sorensen's method found from 49 to 68 per 
cent <rf the soil nitrogen to be anuno acid nitrogen. Using Kober's method, Pot- 
ter and Snyder (2) found only 7.96, 23.10 and 23.10 parts per million of the soil, 
which figures, if expreirod in percentage of total nitrogen in the soil, correspond 


* Tlftiilt of Master of Science from the CoUege of Agriculture, No 149, 
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to 0.53, 1.26 and 1.10 per cent, respectively. They claim, moreover, that by 
Sorensen's method no nitrogen in the amino form could be found. 

There is no available work yet published of a field study of carbon dioxide 
evolution in rice paddy soils. In 1906, Stocklasa and his collaborators (3), work- 
ing under laboratory conditions, concluded from their results that the carbon 
dioxide evolution from the soil was inhibited by anaerobic conditions. Fraps 
(4) in 1916, however, showed that there is active evolution of carbon dioxide even 
when the soil is saturated with water. 

The purpose of this work was to study the rate of carbon dioxide evolution 
in rice paddy soils simultaneously with the determination of their total nitrogen, 
ammonia, and amino acid contents before and during the period of growth of 
rice. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

PLAN OF THfc] WORK 

Plans were laid out to analyze the soils for carbon dioxide ammonia and 
arnino acids under the following conditions: 

1. When the paddies were lying fallow. 

2. When the paddies had been plowed and were ready to be planted. 

3. After the paddies were planted and were either dry or submerged. 

4. When the rice crop was mature with the paddies still submerged. 

The total nitrogen, and in some cases the nitrate nitrogt'n, was also deter- 
mined. 

PADDIES USED 

Paddies A. — These are paddies covering about 2,400 square meters of ground, 
behind the Administration Building of the College of Agriculture. These pad- 
dies were made in 1915. Since that year they had been planted to rice during 
the wet seasons and allowed to lie fallow^ during the dry seasons. No nitroge- 
nous commercial fertilizers had been applied to these paddies so that the ni- 
trogen in the soil came mostly from the vegetable in*atter of the soil. The con- 
dition in all rice paddies in the Philippines is similar to these in respc^ct to the 
origin of nitrogen. 

Paddies B . — These paddies arc behind the now Chemistry Building of the 
College, and occupy about 6,400 square motors of ground. They are about 40 
meters from the building. They wore made in 1917, and since then had been 
planted to rice during the wet seasons and to either legumes or corn during the 
dry seasons. During the dry season of 1920, the paddies were planted to corn; 
and after harvesting the ears the rest of the plants were allowed to decay in the 
paddies thus enriching the soil organic matter. This rotation of corn or legumes 
with rice is practiced in many rice sections in tiie Islands, though on a very small 
scale, so that the condition in respect to organic matter of these paddies is simi- 
lar to those in many localities. 

SAMPLING 

The soil samples were taken from the different parts of the paddies at a 
depth of fifteen centimeters by means of a trowel previously sterilized in a flame. 
The samples obtained were placed inanempty kerosene can sterilized with formal- 
dehyde a day or two before the sampling. Prom ten to fifteen samples were 
obtained from the paddies and these were mixed as thorppghly as possible in the 
laboratory with the same sterilized trowel. After mixing the soil, the mokture' 
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content was determined at once and samples containing a definite weight of the 
soil were taken for the different determinations. 

METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

Carbon Dioxide . — For the determination of carbon dioxide, the writer used 
Fred and Hart's method and apparatus (5) with slight modifications. The 
apparatus sot up for this experiment consisted of a suction flask of about a liter 
capacity connected to a long glass cylinder with a 50 cc. pipette. The glass 
cylinder was two-thirds full of glass beads and held the 10 cc. normal sodium 
hydroxide. The beads were used to give a greater surface and to prevent the 
carbon dioxide from passing too rapidly through the alkaline solution. 

After the amount of moisture present in the soil was determined, the equiv- 
alent of 500 grams of dry soil was placed in the flask and incubated at room tem- 
perature. To drive the carbon dioxide into the sodium hydroxide solution, a 
current of air freed from carbon dioxide by passing it through soda lime was 
passed through the apparatus for 10 minutes every day. The carbon dioxide 
was determined for 6 days, at two-day intervals, by titrating the alkaline solu- 
tion, using the double indicator method for carbon dioxide (6), with standard 
sulphuric acid solution, each cc. of which was equivalent to 2 milligram.s of carbon 
dioxide. This acid solution was slightly weaker than the N/10 used by Fred 
and Hart, and was very convenient for it simplified the calculations of the results. 
The results were expressed in milligrams of CO, per 100 grams of soil. 

Ammonia , — Ammonia was determined by aeration following the method 
devised by Potter and Snyder (7). The equivalent of twenty-five grams of the 
moisture-free soil was placed in a 500 cc. Kjeldahl flask and 50 cc. of ammonia- 
free water and a few drops of heavy oil to prevent foaming were added. Then 
the rubber stopper bearing the tubes for the entrance and exit of the air was put 
in place. An absorption bottle of about 500 cc. capacity was filled with a mixture 
of 200 cc. of ammonia-free water and 5 cc. of N/T4 sulphuric acid. This solu- 
tion was about twice as strong as that used by Potter and Snyder (7). The 
Kjeldahl flask was then connected with the absorption bottle, after seeing to it 
that there was no water adhering between tlu* rubber stopper and the mouth of 
the flask to collect ammonia. As many a>s eight or ten determinations were run 
in one series. The air, before entering the apparatus, was freed from ammonia 
by passing through a wiish-bottle containing dilute sulphuric acid. Before the 
pump was started all the rubber stoppers bearing the tubes for entrance and exit 
of the air were loosened from the flasks, about two grams of sodium carl)onatc 
were added to the first flask closest to the pump, the flask shaken and then the 
rubber stopper inserted. The other flasks were treated similarly. Alter 20 
hours of continuous aeration, and while the pump was still on, the flasks we re 
disconnected one after another, starting with the one farthest from the pump. 
Them the contents of the absorption bottles were titrated with N, 14 standard 
alkali using alizarine sulfonate as indicator. The results were exi:)i*essed in parts 
per million of soil. 

Amino Acids . — The writer followed Potter and Snyder’s method (2) of 
extracting amino acids and the copper and Kober’s method (8) tor the determiiia- 
tion.® This method was used also by Potter and Snyder, with some modifica- 


a TbU wilJ include ecids lound in the celle of the »oU micro-orgattiamb 
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tionB. Enough sample to give 150 grams of dry soil was weighed and placed 
in a bottle; 300 cc. of 4 per cent sodium hydroxide and enough water to i^ve 600 
ce. of 2 per cent alkali were then added. After shaking for two hours, the dark 
colored extract was filtered over night, instead of whizzing it in a centrifu^ as 
recommended by Potter and Snyder (2). Eighty cc. of this solution was trans- 
ferred to a 100 cc. flask and made almost neutral with 1-1 hydrochloric acid solu- 
tion; 7 cc. of a saturated solution of lead acetate, 7 cc. of ammonium hydroxide 
(sp. gr. 0.90) to precipitate the excess of lead, and enough water to complete the 
volume to 100 cc. were added. The mixture was shaken thoroughly and then 
filtered. To 75 cc. of the filtrate, 25 cc. of saturated barium hydroxide were 
added, and the ammonia removed by boiling at a pressure of about 25 mm. The 
liquid was then made up to 75 cc., the barium carbonate precipitate filtered and 
50 cc. of the clear solution placed in a 100 cc. flask. The solution was then made 
barely alkaline to phenolphthalein by the addition 6i concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, 40 cc. of the “buffer” solution added, and after cooling for two hours or more 
in an ice box, 1 cc. of the cooled suspension of freshly prepared cupric hydroxide 
in water was then pipetted in, made up to the mark with water and the whole was 
shaken, and finally filtered through Whatman Genuine filter paper No. 42. Fifty 
cc. of the filtrate were placed in a beaker, slightly acidified with 5 per cent nitric 
acid, heated to boiling, and bromine water added till a permanent color was 
given. The solution was then boiled down to about 10 cc. and in order to be sure 
that the last trace of bromine was expelled, 35 cc. of water was added and boiled 
down again to 10 cc. The solution was cooled, made slightly alkaline with sodium 
carbonate and made acid with glacial acetic acid. After the addition of potas- 
sium iodide and starch solution, the free iodine liberated by copper was titrated 
with sodium thiosulphate the normality of which was 0.001. Each cc. of this 
solution was equivalent to 0.0280 mgs. of total amino acid nitrogen. The re- 
sults were expressed in parts per million of soil. 

Total Nitrogen . — The writer used the official method for the determination 
of the total nitrogen (9). 

Nitrates . — The modified phenol-disulfonic-acid method (10) was used. Two 
samples, each weighing the equivalent of 50 grams of dry soil, were placed in the 
shaking bottles, 5 grams of calcium carbonate and water were added. The 
amount of water added was such as to make the total weight of water including 
that already present exactly 200 grams. The bottles were shaken vigorously 
for one minute, three times, at half-hour intervals. The soil extracts were then 
passed through the filter and treated as follows: Five cc. of the filtrate were 
placed in porcelain dishes and evaporated to dryness on the water bath. When 
the dishes were cooled, 1 cc. of the phenol-disulfonic-acid solution was slowly 
pouted around the dishes and allowed to spread over and soak the dry residue; 
the dishes were rotated so as to make sure that the acids came in contact with 
the nitrates. The dishes were then allowed to stand for 15 minutes, and then 
treated with about 15 cc. of cold distilled water. By means of a wash bottle, the 
sohitions were made alkaline with dilute ammonitun hydroxide (4 to 8 per cent) 
tUittl the yellow color was permanent. The standard nitrate solution was treated 
in the same way. The unknown nitrate solution was then compared with the 
standard in a Schreiner cckuimeter. 
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PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS 

Beforo the sei^ of ex{)erim.eiit8 were conducted, according to the plan, trial 
esfper^ents vrete run. The first of these was on the determination erf ammonia 
mtrogen. Potter and Snyder (7) in their experiments used about 250 liters of air 
ap hour for twenty hours. The only available pump in the laboratory permitted 
only about 100 liters of air an hour; so that tests were made to lengthen the time 
erf aeration. Experiments using 20 hours, 27 hours and 44 hours of aeration 
were conducted, using samples of soils from the paddies behind the new Chemis- 
try Building. The results are shown in Table I. The soil was taken December 
2, 1919, when the paddies contained maturing rice and the ground was not sub- 
merged in water. The soil contained 26.43 per cent of moisture. 


Table I . — The results of the different time of aeration. 


Time of 
aeration 

Samples 

Mga of 
NH,-N in 
25 gms. 
soil. 

Parts per 
million. 

Average. 

p.p.m. 


1 

1 18 

47.2 


20 

2 

1.48 

59.2 


hours 

3 

1.04 

41.6 



4 

1.11 

44.4 

43.1 


1 

0.81 

32.4 


27 

2 

0,81 

32.4 


hours 

3 

0.89 

35.6 



4 

0.89 

35.6 

34.0 


1 

1.25 

50.0 


44 

2 

0.89 

33 6 


hours 

3 

1.04 

41.6 



4 

0.67 

26.8 

35.5 


By comparing the results of 20 hours, 27 hours and 44 hours, it may be seen 
that the highest amount of ammonia nitrogen was obtained in the 20-hour aera- 
tion. The 27 and 44 gave too low results. 

These lower results may have been due either to sampling or to a possible 
dissociation of ammonium sulphate formed in the receiving bottles during the 
longer aeration and a consequent loss of ammonia. 

To obtain light on the second supposition, the following experiment was 
conducted: 

Aliquots of the standard sulphuric acid with ammonia equivalent to that 
found in the trial experiment after 20 hours of aeration were placed in the receiv- 
ing bottles with the usual quantity of ammonia-free water. Three of these prep- 
arations were aerated for 7 hours and three for 24 hours. Three others were 
used as blanks. The results are found in Table 11. 

Table II.— iV'timfeer of cubic centimeters of alkali used in titration. 


c. c. alkali. 


Aeration. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

:^k. 

4.23 

4.25 

1.20 

Aerated lor 7 hours. 

4.20 

4.22 

4.26 


4.15 

4.22 

4.20 
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Table II shows that the longer aeration did not cause any loss of amnaonia, 
thus showing that the lower results obtained in Table I for the 27Tand 444iour 
aeration were probably due to poor sampling or to some other cause; Since no* 
single determination in the 27-and 44-hour aeration gave higher results than the 
20-hour, the latter was considered sufficient and was used in the following expert* 
ments. 

The second trial experiment was on the determination of carbon dioxide 
evolution. The soil was from the paddies behind the new Chemistry Building, 
taken on February 17, 1920, after heavy rains and contained 24.33 per cent of 
moisture. The paddies had just been plowed after lying fallow. The results 
are presented in Table III. The total nitrogen of this soil was also determined* 
and found to be 0.120 per cent. 


Table III . — Carbon dioxide evolved during 12 dayn. 


Two-diiv periods. 

Mgs. carbon 

dioxide in 100 griis. soil. 

i. 

II. 

111, 

February 19, 1920. . 

Lost 

Lost 

1 Lost 

February 21, 

15 14 1 

14.39 

15.98 

February 23, 1920. . 

6 95 1 

G 9S 

1 10 OG 

February 25, 1920.. 

3.0G 1 

3.25 

4.32 

February 27, 1920.. 

1 2.94 1 

2.94 

2.K3 

February 29, 1920. 

1 3.64 

I 

3.48 

2.71 

Total . . 1 

i 31 73 

31 04 i 

35.90 


It will be seen from Table III that the carbon dioxide evolution decreased 
rapidly after the sixth day, which result coincides with Frap^s in his work (4) on 
the decomposition of cotton seed. The table gives concordant results. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

rADDIES A 

First Set . — Samples were taken April 20, 1920, while the paddies were lying 
fallow. The soil contained 20.22 per cent of moisture and 0.091 per cent of total 
nitrogen. 

Second Set . — Samples were taken May 10, 1920, after two days of heavy 
rain and while the paddies w^re still lying fallow. The soil contained 31.95 per 
cent of moisture and 0.100 per cent of total nitrogen. 

Third Set . — Samples w^ere taken November 9, 1920, while the paddies were 
submerged and plantf^d with rice. The soil contained 0.184 per cent of total nitro- 
gen but no nitrate nitrogxm. 

Fourth “Samples were taken December 12, 1920, while the paddies were 
submerged and growing maturing rice. The soil contained 0.219 per cent of 
total nitrogen but no nitrate nitrogrm. 

PADDIES B 

First Set . — Samples were taken July 17, 1920, after several rainy days. The 
soil had been plowed and was ready for planting. It contained 24.77 per cent 
of moist, tire and OJIO per cent of total nitrogen. 

Second Set . — Samples were taken August 12, 1920. The paddies were growing 
rice, about two weeks old. The soil was drying and beginning to crack in places. 
It contained 17.80 per cent of moisture and 0.125 per cent of total nitrogen. 
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Third Set.’SsLxaples were taken November 25, 1920, while the paddies were 
submerged and growing maturing rice. The soil contained 0.195 per cent of 
total nitrogen but no nitrate nitrogen. 

Fourth Samples were taken December 29, 1920, while the paddies were 
submerged and growing maturing rice. The total nitrogen found was 0.209 
per cent. It had no nitrate nitrogen. 

(Table IV records the carbon dioxide evolved in 12 days in Paddies A and 

B.)* 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Taking the results in Paddies A for every individual set of analyses, it will 
be seen that during the dry season when the fields were lying fallow the carbon 
dioxide evolution from the soil, kept under laboratory’' conditions, was rather 
slow, while its ammonia content was relatively high, ranging from 58.0 to 77.(3 
parts per million. Its amino acid nitrogen averaged 8.82 parts per million. This 
was 0.969 per cent of total nitrogen in the soil. This result is within the range 
found by Potter and Snyder (2) for upland soils which was from 0.53 to 1.25 per 
cent of the total nitrogen. 

The second set of analyses, where the sample was taken after two days of 
heavy rain and the soil contained 31.95 per cent of moisture, showed high rate 
of carbon dioxide evolution but low ammonia content. The amino acid nitrogen 
was found to be slightly lower, and the total nitrogen slightly higher than in the 
first set. This higher rate in the carbon dioxide evolution agrees with the results 
obtained by Lewis and ("unningham (3) in India, wdio found that the carbon 
dioxide in the soil studied increas{‘d after a rainfall. The low result for ammonia, 
on the other hand, was probably due to a more active nitrification of the soil 
because of the more favorable condition. Active rate of nitrification in Philippine 
soils (11) w^as observed when the soils contained a high percentage of moisture. 
The slight decrease in the amount of amino acids can be attributed to more a(*tive 
ammonifi cation. 

A comparison of the results from the first tw'o sets of analyses seem to show 
that the rate of decomposition of organic nitrogen in the soils cannot be measured 
by ammonia or amino acid formation, alone. The first set showed a slow ear])on 
dioxide evolution which amounted only to 15.69 milligrams per hundred grams 
of soil for a twelve-day period; while there was a large accumulation of ammonia, 
a fact which may have been due to very slow^ nitrification. In tlie second set, 
however, the reverse was tme. There was a high rate of carbon dioxide evolution, 
but apparently slow ammonia and amino acid formation. 

The third set of experiments with submerged soil, showed active carbon 
dioxide evolution, a result which was similar to that obtained by Fraps (4) with 
soils of very high moisture content. This set gave a deci eased amount of am- 
monia, a slight increase in amino acid nitrogen, and a marked increase in total 
nitrogen. 

The fourth set showed the same rate of carbon dioxide evolution as Set 3, 
but much less ammonia, and a greater amino acid and total nitrogen content. 


> Four tftblw, otiQ showing total nitrogen found in Paddies A and B in the four sets of experiments, otu' showing 
ammonia nitrogen; one showing amino aeid-nitrogen; and one shownng nitrate-nitrogen are omitted owing to lack 
of space in Th* PafnppinO AArtcutturist. These tables are on file in the Chemistry Department of College of 
Agrieulture where they may be consutted or copies wtU be furnished on application 
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In the first set of experiments in Paddies the carbon dioxide evolutton and 
the amino acid and total nitrogen content did not show any noticeable differences 
from those for the corresponding periods of Paddies A. This indicates that the 
two paddies were similar in respect to their bio-chemical properties. The am- 
monia content, however, was only about one fourth of that found in the soil for 
the corresponding period in Paddies A when the soil was lying fallow. As 
previously stated, the samples were taken after several rainy days and after the 
paddies had been plowed and were ready for planting. In all probability, the 
ammonia formed during the rainy days was in great part transformed into ni- 
trates, for nitrification was probably favored by higher moisture content and by 
better aeration brought about by plowing. 

The second set of experiments showed a lower rate of carbon dioxide evolu- 
tion, which coincided with a lower moisture content of the soil. It also showed 
less ammonia and amino acid nitrogen but more totsJ nitrogen. 

The third and fourth sets showed, as in Paddies A, more active carbon 
dioxide evolution when the soils were submerged. However, only traces of 
ammonia were found in Set 3, and 3.4 parts per million in Set 4, while the amount 
of amino acids and total nitrogen increased in both sets. 

A summary of the results for both Paddies A and B is given in Table V. It 
may be observed that there seems to he a direct relation between the carbon 
dioxide evolution and the moisture content of the soil under aerobic condition, 
for alow percentage of moisture was accompanied by alow carbon dioxide evolution 
and a high percentage of moisture by a high carbon dioxide evolution. Brown 
(12) found that the decomposition of organic nitrogen in soil is largely accom- 
plished by bacteria and that the number of bacteria in the soil decreased as the 
moisture decreased. If carbon dioxide evolution in soil is correlated with the 
bacterial activity then the results recorded in this paper are what might be ex- 
pected. With respect to the differences in the nature of the nitrogenous matter 
in submerged soils as compared with those not submerged, it can be said that 
it may have been due to the differences in the bacterial flora. The bacteria act- 
ing on the organic matter in submerged soils were anaerobic, while those acting 
under the latter conditions were aerobic. 

In both paddies, there was a decided increase in total nitrogen. The in- 
crease, however, was more appreciable when the paddies were submerged and 
when the rice was maturing or was already matured. Apparently the increase 
can be accounted for only through the process of nitrogen fixation. Greaves 
and Carter (13) showed that there is nitrogen fixation in both aerobic and anaero- 
bic conditions. Fischer (15) (16) found that there was a good rate of nitrogen 
fixation in soils under water and considered that the significance of free living 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria, especially the aerobical and radiobacterial forms could 
be favorably compared with that of the nodule bacteria for the legumes. Further, 
he found that nitrogen fixing bacteria enriched tenfold the ground at the bottom 
of the pond, a condition practically similar to rice paddy soils under submerged 
conditions. This shows that there is an extraordinary nitrogen fixation in soils 
under water and Fischer explained that this excessive nitrogen fixation is due 
to (1) nitrogen fixation by lower fungi, (2) synthetic action of enzymes produced 
by the decomposition of protein compounds in the soils, (3) symbiosis between 
green water plants, especially algae and short bacilli of pneumonia group, and 
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(4) anaerobic bacteria. Tbe above findings of Fischer may fully account for the 
findings repo^d in the present work. Why this fixation, if it took place in this 
particular soil, was more pronounced when the soil was submerged in water, 
may probably be explained by the reduced rate of ammonification and total ab- 
sence of nitrification under anaerobic condition. Russell (14) states that the 
gain of nitrogen in the soil would not go on indefinitely. In course of time a 
point of equilibrium would be reached where further gains would be balanced by 
losses, so that the nitrogen content would remain constant;and thus there would 
be an upper limit as well as a lower limit to the nitrogen content, depending on 
the soil conditions, between which limits the nitrogen content might be main- 
tained. Moreover, Russell said that direct plowing and cultivation operations 
as shown by the analyses of the Indian Head soil, caused a great loss of nitrogen 
and that only one third of the nitrogen lost was recovered by the crop. Thus a 
great part of the nitrogen accumulating in the rice paddies when submerged in 
water may be lost during the preparation of the soil for planting. Small losses 
would also be observed during aerobic conditions, for the decomposition of nitro- 
genous compounds under aerobic conditions may be accompanied by a loss of 
nitrogen (14). 

Ammonia decreased in both Paddies A and B during submerged conditions. 
In the case of Paddies A, the ammonia found decreased from 66.70 parts 
per million when the soils were lying fallow to traces during the time when the 
soils were planted and submerged. This result agrees with those obtained by 
Kelley (1) who W’orked on rice paddy soils in Hawaii. In the discussion above, 
it is stated that there was active decomposition of organic nitrogen even under 
submerged conditions as indicated by active carbon dioxide evolution, and the 
fact tbat there was very little ammonia in submerged conditions in both paddies 
would naturally call for some explanation. What becomes of the ammonia nitro- 
gen that would be formed during such decomposition? Quantitative test for 
nitrate nitrogen showed negative results. The partial or total absence of am- 
monia nitrogen in submerged soils can only be accounted for by the supposition 
that it was absorbed by rice as fast as it was formed and by the reduced rate of 
ammonification of the amino acids. Kelly (17) in Hawaii showed that lowland 
rice could assimilate nitrogen in the form of ammonia and that this form of 
nitrogen was rather preferred to nitrates by the rice plant. 

In both Paddies A and B there was, however, a slight increase in the amino 
acid nitrogen content under submerged conditions although the percentage of 
this form of nitrogen in terms of total nitrogen was lower than under aerobic 
conditions, so that the increase of actual amino acids in the soil was not propor- 
tional to the increase of total nitrogen. A statement was made in the introduct- 
ion to this paper that the amino acids were intermediate products of the decom- 
position of organic nitrogen. These amino acids are in turn de-aminized by or- 
ganisms with the formation of ammonia. Kelley (1) showed that ammonifica- 
tion takes place even in soils under submerged condition although at a lower rate 
than under aerobic condition and with optimum moisture in the soil. The 
decrease of amino acid nitrogen in proportion to the total may be due either to 
reduced hydrolysis of the protein nitrogen or to direct assimilation of the amino 
acid nitrogen by the rice plant or to both. Potter and Snyder (2) pointed out 
that under certain conditions, amino acids may be utilized by the plants. 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

It is known that the application of nitrogenous fertilizers in the form of 
ammonium salts to the soil increases rice production per unit area. In Hawaii^ 
for example, investigators found that fertilization with ammonium salts produced 
a considerable increase in the yield of rice (1). Recent investigations (18) carried 
out at the College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, showed that 
highest straw and highest grain yields were positively correlated with salt mix- 
tures containing highest proportion of ammonium sulphate and lowest with those 
containing lowest proportions of the salt. The results of the present work show 
that there was very little nitrogen in the form of ammonia during the time the 
ground was submerged in water. There was of course accumulation of ammonia 
while the soils were lying fallow, but the accumulated ammonia was apparently 
rapidly converted into nitrates which were most likely denitrified as soon as the 
soils were flooded. These findings seem to show why the application of ammo- 
nium salts is favorable to rice. 

The application of organic matter containing protein nitrogen to rice pad- 
dies, the usual practice in many localities, may prove beneficial under aerobic 
conditions, but not in submerged soils for its decomposition would be very slow, 
and would not produce enough ammonia nitrogen to supply the immediate need 
of the crop. 

SUMMARY 

1. During the dry season when the rice paddies were lying fallow, the de- 
composition of organic matter was slow as measured by carbon dioxide evolution, 
but there was a large accumulation of ammonia nitrogen. 

2. There was an active evolution of carbon dioxide after heavy rains, and 
nitrification proceeded rapidly with the consequent conversion of ammonia ni- 
trogen into nitrates. 

3. The rate of decomposition of organic nitrogen can not be measured by 
the ammonia and amino acid content of the soil, for they may be transformed 
into other forms of nitrogen as fast as formed. 

4. Carbon dioxide evolution was active even in submerged soils, but the 
ammonia present was much less than under aerobic condition. 

5. The evolution of carbon dioxide under aerobic conditions was affected 
by the moisture content of the soils; the low^ percentage corresponded to low carbon 
dioxide evolution and the high percentage to high carbon dioxide evolution. 

6. There was an appreciable increase of total nitrogen, presumably caused 
by nitrogen fixation, 

7. The ammonia nitrogen content of the paddies was practically zero under 
submerged conditions probably due to a rather slow rate of decomposition and 
rapid absorption by rice. 

8. Nitrates were absent in submerged soils. 

9. There was a slight increase of amino acids in the soils under anaerobic 
conditions but this increase was not proportional to the increase in total nitrogen. 
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Table IV, — Showing carbon dioxide evolved during 1^ days in Paddies A and B for the four 
sets of experiments. express milligrams of carbon dioxide per 100 grams of soil,) 




Sample number. 

Aver- 

Mois- 

Soil 

JJate. 

1 

2 

3 

age. 

ture. 

conditions. 

1920 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

per cent 


April 22 

3 65 

4.11 

4,00 




April 24 

3.09 

2.92 

3.08 




April 26 

2.15 

2.50 

2.38 




April 28 

1.71 

1.94 

1.77 


20.22 

Paddies lying 

April 30 

1.25 

1.54 

1.54 



fallow 

May 2 

1.38 

1.54 

1.52 




Total . . . 

13.23 

14.55 

19.29 

15.69 



May 12 

11 98 

13.39 

12.11 




May 14 

8.01 

8.09 

7.53 



After two days 

May 16 

5 86 

5.61 

4.96 



of heavy rain 

May 18 

5.05 

4.37 

5.18 


31.95 

and while the 

May 20 

6.03 

5 09 

5.39 



paddies were 

May 22 

4.79 

5.61 

5.26 



still lying 

Total 

41 72 

42 16 

40.43 

1.44 



Nov. 11 

6.72 

7.82 

6.38 




Nov. 13 

4.93 

4.03 

4.15 




Nov. 15 

3 32 

3.28 

3 36 



Paddiei? sul>* 

Nov. 17 

2.97 

3.18 

3.18 


41. «C) 

merged and 

Nov. 19 

3.49 

4.05 

3.45 



planted w’ith 

Nov. 21 

2 88 

2.53 

3.05 



rice 

Total 

24 31 

23.89 

23 57 

23 92 



De(‘. 14 

6.57 

6.79 

6.97 




Dec. 16 

3.90 

3.94 

4 07 




Dec. 18 

4.18 

2.85 

3.38 



Paddies sub- 

Dec. 20 

3.63 

3 25 

3 34 


40. .58 

merged and 

Dec. 22 

3.21 

2.74 

2.78 



rice maturing 

Dec. 24 

3.34 

2.74 

2.85 



Total 

24.83 

22.31 

23.39 

23 51 


1 

July 19 

4.59 

4 98 

4 21 




July 21 

4.52 

4.10 

4.71 

I 

I 

.After several 

July 23 

2.91 

2 83 

2.87 



rainy days 

July 25 

3.37 

3.60 

3.03 


24.77 

Soil had been 

July 27 

2.64 

2.76 

' 2.57 



plowed and 

July 29 

2.49 

1.69 

1.81 

i 


was ready for 

Total 




I 


planting 

20.52 

19.9(> 

19.20 

19.89 


August 14 1 
August Id 

4.47 

2.96 

6.84 

2.82 

5.10 

2.82 



Paddies con- 
tained rice 
about two 
weeks old. 
Soil drying 
and begin- 

August 18 
Au^st 20 

2.06 

1.39 

2.06 

1.28 

1.80 

1.50 


17.80 

August 22 
August 24 

1.35 

1.39 

1.50 

1.28 

1.61 

1.50 


Total ... 

j 

13.62 

15.78 

14.33 

14.68 


ning to crack 

Nov. 27 

6.97 

5.98 

5.72 




Nov. 29 

3.99 

3.72 

3.19 




Dec. 1 

3.22 

3.15 

2.69 



Paddies sub- 

Dec. 3 

2.34 ; 

2.42 

2.42 


33.85 

merged and 

Dec. 5 

2.49 

2,42 

2.53 



growing ma- 

Dec. 7 

2.11 

2,19 

1.77 



turing rice 

Total .... 

21.12 

19.88 

18.32 

19.77 



Dec. 31 

5.47 

5.58 

5.62 




1921 

Jan. 2 

2.83 

3,95 

3.33 



Paddies sub- 

Jan. 4 

2.41 

2.64 

2.64 



merged and 
growing ma* 
tured riee 

Jan. 6 

2.09 

2.22 

1.78 


34.33 

Jan. 8 

1.97 

2.12 

1.97 



Jan. 10 

1.97 i 

1.97 ! 

1.89 




Total 

14.74 

18.48 1 

17.23 

16.82 





Table V. — Summary table for Piuidie^s A and B, 
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INSECT CARRIERS OF DIPLODIA IN STORAGB>-ROTS‘ 

By Valeriano M. Sarmiento 

INTRODUCTION 

Dry rot caused by Diplodia is a common disease of stored agricultural crops. 
Its development is favored by improper storage conditions which allow access to 
certain agents of dissemination, coupled with the lack of care and undue handling 
of the material. 

EXTENT OP DAMAGE RENDERED BY Dijylodia 

According to Reyes (1) this fungus and its allies are prevalent in this country 
and abroad attacking a great number of plants, including stored roots, seeds, and 
fruits. A fifty per cent loss of sweet potatoes in the College of Agriculture was 
estimated. It is reported that in the storage houses in the United States an 
annual loss in sweet potatoes amounts to several million dollars. Reyes (1) 
observed Diplodia sp. to cause great damage to gabi (taro), yautia, and yams; to 
roots of cassava; to stored mango, jackfruit, cacao, papaya, citron, and banana. 
It also infects egg-plant, soursop, squash, lima bean, cotton bolls andu6i (yam). 
A considerable loss of watermelons was observed in Washington, D. C. Harter* 
considers Diplodia to be the most destructive of all the storage-rots. Pole Evans* 
found it to affect all varieties of citrus in South Africa. 

With an aim to reduce the great losses of stored products, or to make storing 
profitable, various studies have been made, but no end as yet has been attained 
owing to the wide scope of the problem involved. Fungi causing storage rots 
are numerous. They are disseminated by spores which are very small and light 
so that their spread is made easy through various agencies that come in contact 
with them. Several types of distribution have been found, such as pedestrians, 
pickers, or harvesters, animals, birds, insects, running water, wind, etc. Barrett 
and BurrilU demonstrated that spores of Diplodia could be blown by wind 350 
yards from the infected ears of corn. Wolf (2) found that wind carries spores 
of Cercospora personata (B. & C.) C. He made no tests to determine how far 
they could be blown, but his exposures, eight feet from infected plants, showed 
their presence. Levin* showed that wind and water carry spores of Septoria 
lycoperstci Speg, Martin (3) scraped the hands and garments of the tomato fruit- 
pickers to prove that they were carriers of Septoria lycopersici Speg., and Alter- 
naria solani (E. &. M.) Jones and Grout, 

The writer of this paper assumed that the insects found feeding or hibernat- 
ing on stored crops attacked by Diplodia were carriers of the pathogene in some 
such way as are pedestrians, tomato-fruit pickers, or the insects that pollinate 
flowers with the pollen grains that adhere to their bodies. 

1 Tktm preteated for graduation from the College of Agriculture, No. 150; f:xperiment Station contn- 
bution» No. IdO. 

« Cilfd by Keyes (1). 

« Cifed by Reyes (1). 
by MarUtt CS). 
by Martha 0). ^ 
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This work was designed, therefore, to determine (a) what insects carry Di^ 
plodia^ if they do, (b) how transmission of the fungus is accomplished by them, 
and finally (c) control measures deduced from the study. 

This work was undertaken during the school years 1920-21 and 1921-22 at 
the College of Agriculture, Los Banos. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

There wore no reports on the transmission of Diplodia by insects in storage- 
rots previous to 1920 when Reyes (1) found that weevils disseminated the disease, 
but he was unable to prove this positivelj". Investigators, however, have found 
that insects act as carriers of pathogcnes from infected to healthy plants. 

Stevens (4) mentioned insects as one of the probable carriers of citrus (tanker. 
Reinking (5) attributed the responsibility of spread of coconut bud-rot to insects 
that boro holes on the stem just opposite the bud. Butler (0) observed that 
epidemics of red rot and rind disease of sugar cane often follow severe attacks of 
cane flies. Because the acervuli break through the cuticle exposing numerous 
spores, with the presence of white flies, Tisdale (7) believed these insects to be 
the carriers of Melanconium spores on tomatoes. Experimenting with tomato 
leaf-spot, Martin (3) concluded that some insects belonging to the families 
Sphingidae, Chrysomelidae, and (\)ccinellidae are carriers of spores of Septoria 
ly coper sici Hpeg.j SLiid Alter nan a 8()lani (E. & M.) Jones and Grout., in their 
digestive systems and on their bodies. 

In 1913 Stewart (8) reported that the tarnished plant bug, and in 1915, (9) 
the insects feeding upon the exuding sap from wounds made by hailstones on pear 
trees, are carriers of the fire-blight organism, Bacillus arnylovorus (Burr.) De 
Toni. According to Stewart and Leonard (10) the sucking insects which punc- 
ture apple and pear seedlings, rather than the flies that make no injury, and ac- 
cording toBurrill (11) the aphids Aphis avenae Fab., and Aphis mali De G., are 
carriers of the fire-blight and are effective in causing infection. Hosier and 
Whetzel (12) stated that wasps, bees, flies, bugs, beetles, aphids, curculios, and 
leaf hoppers may carry the bacterial pathogene to the opening blossoms, tender 
twigs, and wounds in the bark of pear trees. Burrill (13) reported that pomacev- 
flies transmit the bitter rot of apples, Glomerella rufomaculans (Berk.) S. & S. 
Gloyer and Fulton (14) arrived at the conclusion that the tree crickets on apple 
trees are not only carriers of Leptosphaeria coniothyrium (Fckl.) Sacc,, from 
raspberries to apple trees, but also carry spores of other fungi. 

Smith and Bonequet (15) found that Euiettix tenella Baker had no effect 
upon sugar beets, unless it had sucked diseased leaves and retained the juice for 
24-28 hours, after which it efficiently produced the curly leaf. Pool and McKay 
(16) mentioned insects as carriers of Phoma betae (Oud.) Fr., and (17) showed 
later by plating that Diacrisia virginica Fab., Monoxia juncticollis Say,, and 
Loxostege sticticalis L. (the webwonn) are carriers of Cercospora beticola Sacc. 

Rand (18) believed that the cucumber beetle, Diabrotica vittata F., Ls chiefly 
responsible for the dissemination of the wilt of cucurbits. From water in which 
twelve spotted beetles were washed, Carsner (19) succeeded in plating the 
angular leaf spot of cucumber in potato-dextrose-agar. Rand and Cash (20) 
found that Bacillus tracheiphilus E. F. Sm., the caqse of cucumber wilt, 
gained entrance through the punctures made by Diabrotica vittata F., and Dia- 
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brotica 12-punctaUi Oliv. The excrements of these insects are also capable of 
producing infection. 

At Big Rapids, Michigan, Doolittle (21), 1915, showed that Aphh gossypii 
GL, transmitted the mosaic disease of cucumber from infected to healthy vines. 
In the same year in the vicinity of New York, Jagger (22) made a similar obser- 
vation. 

The co-operative project carried by the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the Department of Plant Pathology, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Maine, as reported by Folsom (23) n^sulted in the conclusion 
that aphids, or plant lice, are important agents in the transmission of potato 
mosaic. Because the flea-beetle attacks potato leaves, the host of the blight organ- 
ism, Jones and Vaugan (24) states that it disseminates the pathogene. Recently, 
Morse (25) found that both the flea-beetle, Epitrix cucumerin Harris, and the 
pink and green aphids, Macrosiphum solamfolii Ash., w(u-e resi)onsible for the 
dissemination of late blight of potatoes. 

Wolf (2) found that grasshoppers are agents in th(‘ distribution of Cer- 
cospora personata (B. & C.) C., he also stated that digestion did no harm to 
the vitality of the spores. Other spores were found on the insects’ bodies, such 
as Puccinia cassijiis, Alternaria sp., Fnsarium sp. Helminihosponum sp., and 
Jtavenelia sp. 

Experimenting with mosaic disease of sugar earns corn, and other grasses, 
Brandes (26) concluded that Aphis maydis Fitch., transmits corn mosaic. 

Jagger (27) demonstrated that Myzus persici Sulz. disseminates lettuce 
mosaic. 

Allard (28) reported that Myzus persici Sulz., and the plant louse, Macrosi- 
phum tabaci are efficient carriers of the mosaic disease of tobacco. 

Certain insects under the orders Ilemiptera, Colcoptera, Diptera, and Ily- 
menoptera, as determined by Studhalter (29) are carriers of chestnut blight. 
Craighead (30) believed that the spores of this disease, gained entrance through 
wounds caused by cicadas, aphids, tree crickets and tree hoppers. 

Regarding the spinach blight, McClintock and Smith (31) reported that 
aphids have to remain on tlie plant at least fourteen hours before they can 
eflPiciently cause infection. 

From a scries of experiments, Gravatt and Marshall (32) concluded that 
snails, slugs, weevils, and sowbugs were carriers of uredospores and sporidia of 
Cromrtium ribicola F. dc Wal. These spores adhere to the insects’ bodies at 
least a week under certain conditions. Numerous aeciospores and uredospores 
were found on the bodies of the gipsy-moth’s larvae, and because the Bureau of 
Entomology found that these larvae are carried by wind 20 miles, Gravatt and 
Posey (33) concluded that the blister-rust of pine trees is disseminated by the 
larvae. After further observation and experimentation with insects (Collected 
from Ribes bushes, Snell (34) stated that every insect may at times become a 
carrier of spores of Cronartium ribicola F. de Wal. 

After reviewing the literature on insect transmission of plant and animal 
diseases, Rand and Pierce (35) made this statement, ^The final criterion, then, 
should be the actual transmission of the disease under controlled conditions simu- 
lating as nearly as possible those found in nature”. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The available root crops during the progress of the work were tubers of 
cassava, gain (taro), sweet potato, and citrus fruits. 

INSECTS 

The insects found associated with the root crops attacked by Diplodia spp. 
are presented in Table I. These groups of insects were observed to be the most 
abundant. There were, however, several others not here considered. Table I 
gives the insects, families to which they belong, and the hosts where they were 
most frequently found. 


Tabij: I . — Insects found on stored seeds, roots, and fruits. 


Insect 

Family. 

Host. 

Araeocerm fasdculatm De Geer 

Anthribidip 

cassava, eggplant, sweet potato, iuge^ 
uhif (yams), citrus, and 0 ahi (taro) 

Cylas formicarius (?) Fab. 

Curenlionidfie 

sweet potato 

Calaridra oryzos Linn 

Calandridae 

beans, rice, corn, gabi (taro), cassava, 
sweet potato,' uSi, and tuge (yams) 

Dinothrips sumatrefina Bag. . 

Phla?olhripida? . . 

cassava 

Mmca donmtica Linn 

Muscidfic 

Any fermenting roots or fruits 

Drosophila ampelophila La»w. . 

Trypetidao 

Any fermenting roots or fruits 

CarpophiluH spp 

Nitidulidae 

cassava, papaya, ubi^ tuge (yams), jack 
fruit, eggplant • 

Prometopia 4 '-maculata Mots 

Nitidulidffi 

cassava, beans, and gahi (taro) 

Undetennined 

Nitidulidaj 

i 

c.assava 

Colobicus parilis Paso 

Colydiidap . . 

cassava 

Nerius fusais Wied 

MicropezidsD 

papaya, eggplant, cassava, gabi (taro) 

Inopeplus sp 

Cucuiida' 1 


OBSERVATIONS 

Observation was made on stored root crops in the seed laboratorj' of the 
College of Agriculture. Newly harvested and washed cassava tuliers almost all 
rotted after a week, due to Diplodia. Diplodia was found very abundantly. 

Just after washing and spraying the roots, the house and the fruit flies were 
noticed at once in great numliers. The wounds or bruises made in digging were 
frequented by the insects. After a day or two weevils and other insects were 
found. The insects increased day after day until the roots hardened and shrunk; 
many of the insects remained on this dried material. After ten days the fungus 
turned black most noticeably at the cracks or crevices of the bark. 

^ Some;sinular cases were found on pUes of eggplants and papayas. On sweet 
pgit^to, rot occurred after twenty-one days. Still a longer period was observed 
in libe^case of gahi (taro), vbi, and luge (yams). Numerous insects were found 

OlIjbu^ ' 

C|iKI^4 
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The observations seemed to show that there must be a certain relationship 
between the insects and the pathogene which develops very rapidly after a visit 
of these pests. 

INTRODtrCTlOK OF IKSSCTB INTO CONFINEMENTS 

Procedure . — Small glass jars about 14 centimeters in diameter and 19 centi- 
meters high were sterilized. After heating and cooling the sand, it was placed in 
the Jars, making a layer at the bottom 3 to 4 centimeters in thickness. Each jar 
was covered with a double of cheesecloth with a layer of cotton placed between 
to admit air but to exclude dirt or contamination. Three tubers were placed on 
top of the sand layer. 

With a pair of flamed forceps, the insects, with the exception of the flies 
which were captured with a net, wei*e picked up carefully one by one, put in a 
vial, brought into the laboratory and put into the prepared glass jars. At least 
ten insects, all collected from hosts infected with Diplodia, were put in each jar. 
For the results see “Experiments and Results.'' 

EXAMINATION OF INSECTS UNDEll MICROSCOPE 

Procedure . — Insects were picked from diseased tubers with a flamed pair of 
forceps, put in a cyanide vial, and brought to the laboratory for observation with 
a 16 millimeter lens. Each insect was rolled in a drop of water on a clean slide 
to vrash the spores from its body. The body and legs were then examined 
and the number of spores noted. The spores which w^ere left in the drop of 
water were counted. See Table II for the results. 

PLATINO OF INSECTS IN POTATO-AGAK PLATES 

Procedure. — Two, and sometimes four, insects were collected and plated in a 
potato-agar plate. They were left in the plate for an hour or two before they 
were removed. The plate was c.xamined under a 16 millimeter lens and the 
spores were counted. In other plates a counting was made after twenty-four 
hours, when young mycelia had already appeared. Counting was made easy in 
this way, but the objection is that probably some spores did not geriniuate. The 
results are given in Table II. 

Bits of mycelia from every kind of insect plated were put into six test tubes 
of potato-agar. 

EXPERIMENTS AND RESTXTS 

INFECTION EXPERIMENTS 

The same treatment and methods were used throughout these experiments. 
The insects were repeatedly tested, using the hosts where they were found most 
frequently and numerously. Table I shows the insects and hosts. 

Each set of experiments consisted of twelve glass jars prepared, as explained 
above; one-half were moistened with sterilized water and the otljer half were 
left dry. Tubers or fruits placed on top of the layer of sand were slit with a 
flamed scalpel, except the ones already cut at one or both ends when fitted in 
the jars. Two jars from each of the dry and wet lots were made as (controls. 
The insects collected from hosts infected with Diplodia were freed in the test jars. 

AkTMOcefTUB fytedculuiUB De Geer. — Three tests were made with this 
insect, using sweet potato in the first two sets and cassava tubers in the third, 
a.--The first ^est was started on November 15, 1920. 
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Result, — Of the dry lot, two tubers were diseased on December 15; no indica- 
tion of the disease was observed in the wet lot. On December 20, five more 
tubers in the dry and two in the wet lot were diseased. Some moistened tubers 
sprouted. The diseased roots shriveled, hardened, and dried. Some insects 
died in all the lots. By the end of December, all the tubers in the dry jars were 
infected, except in one container where all the insects died. Of the twelve roots 
in the wet lot eight were diseased while the others sprouted. The controls re- 
mained healthy. 

Set b. — Another set was started on December 10, 1920. 

Result, — It was observed that on Januar^^ H, 1921, four tubers were attacked 
in the dry lot. No disease was observed in the wet jars. On January 20, four 
more in the dry lot, rotted, and only three in the wet lot were infected. By the 
end of January all, save one tuber in the dry lot and five in the wet lot, were 
diseased. 

Set c, — Cassava tubers were used in this test which was started on January 
4, 1921. 

Result, — Quick infection was observed in this test. Two tubers in the moist 
jars were attacked, one on January 8, and one on January 11; only tw’u roots in 
the dry and four more in the wet lot rotted. On January 15, all the moist roots 
and a total of eight roots in the dry were diseased. In the control jars not a 
single tuber showed infection. The pathogene at first appeared as a cottony 
growth on the slits and cut ends of the tubers, turning black at the crevices and 
cracks of the bark of the roots after the eleventh day. The fungus dc'veloped 
rapidly in the moist jars. 

Set d.—This test was conducted to check the only observation made in con- 
nection with citrus, i. e., the peelings of Citrus decumajia Linn., which were in- 
fected with Diplodia accidentally. Many Araeocerus fasciculatus Do Geer, 
were found associated with the disease. 

This test was made in six glass jars, three of which were moistened and three 
left dry. One jar from each lot was made the control. Peelings of eight or ton 
fruits were put in the jars and insects collected were introduced into the confine- 
ments on January 22. 

Result, — First infection was noted in the dry jars on February 4 and by 
February 6 the peelings in both dry jars were diseased. On February 18, both 
wet jars showed infection. Control cultures were healthy, although the dry 
peelings shriveled and turned hard. 

CylaB fotmicariuB (?) Fab., was used in three sets of experiments and 
exclusively with sweet potato roots. 

Set a, — This te.st was started February 20, 1921. 

Result — On March 11, nineteen days after the introduction of the insects 
in the jars, infection was noted in the dry jars. The insects in both lots bored 
holes into the tubers. On March 15, all the dry jars were infected, and in the 
moist jars only one tuber showed infection. Tubers in the wet jars sprouted. 
On March 22, all tubers in the dry lot were infected and only two in the moist 
lot. luv^cts increased about the end of March and no more infection was ob- 
served in the moist jars. The insects aided the fungus in the destruction of the 
tubers. Upon breaking the tubers, the tissues were black. Larvae and newly 
emerged adults were found in the tubers. 
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Set second test was started on March 1; 

ResvlL’^Oix March 22^ the disease was noticed in a dry jar and in another 
one on March 24, on which date not one was yet infected in the moist lot. On 
April 4, all the tubers in the dry jars were diseased, while not one as yet showed 
the disease in the moist jars. On April 18, ten tubers were badly attacked in 
the dry lot, while only six in the wet jars showed the disease. The control jars 
were not infected. Insects increased in the test jars destroyin| 2 ^ the diseased 
and healthy tubers. 

Set c, — The last test was started April 2. Another source of Cylas formica^ 
rim (?) Fab., was observed while digginK sweet potato roots in an old plantation 
for experiments. It was observed that almost all the roots were destroyed by 
the insect, which was found associated with the tubers under the cracked ji:round. 
Out of curiosity a test was made with the insects collected from this plantation. 

Result. — It was found that throughout April and May, both th(‘ dry and wet, 
lots, including the controls were not infected. In all th(‘ jars where the insec^ls 
were the roots were entirely destroyed by the increased number of insects after 
five weeks. This test shows a relationship between the insects and Diplodia sp. 

Calandra oryzae Linn., was found in many hosts, but it was tested only 
with cassava, sweet potato, and gahi (taro). Four tests were made with it. 

Set a. — The test was started May 2, with this insect confined with cassava 
tubers. 

Result — On May 6 , infection of thr(*e tubers in the moist jar and one in the 
dry was noticed. On May 8, all the tubers of both lots, save one in the dry 
jar, were infect('d. In one of the wet jars was observed a soft rot caused by bac- 
teria, (‘haracterizcd by a yellowish, watery, soft area. Control tubers remained 
healthy. 

Set 6. — This test was started May 16, using (cassava tubers in eight jars. 
One jar from each lot was put aside for control. 

Result. — A noticeable infection started in the wet lot on May 19, and on May 
20, the dry lot showed the disease. Finally, on May 25, all tubers in both lots 
were attacked; the controls remained healthy. 

Set c. — The third experiment was started June 2, with eight glass jars of 
gabi (taro). Two jars, one dry and one wet, were left as control. 

Result, — On June 20, two tubers in the wet jars and two more on June 25, 
were infected, on which date only two roots in the dry jars were attacked. The 
fungus showed slow development on this host. By the end of the month it was 
found that only two in the dry and five in the moistened jars had rotted. No 
fungus growth was found in the control jars. 

Set d. — The test was arranged and started on May 25. Insects were c(»l- 
lected from a bunch of corn ears and beans. Only six jars of sweet potato tubers 
were used. 

Result — The experiment was left till the end of June and no infection was 
noticed whatever. Many of the insects died. Some of the moistened tubers 
sprouted*. That no infection occurred was probably because no spores of Di- 
phdia were carried by the insects — being collected from hosts showing no disease. 

CofofcNyitf pariiis Pasc., was scarce. However, two tests were made with 
it, consisting of six glass jars to each set. The host used was cassava. 

Set a. — The first experiment with this insect was started June 20. 
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Reaidt — On June 24, infection was noticed in the wet lot, and the disease 
appeared on June 25 in one of the dry jars. All the moistened roots were at- 
tacked on June 27, on which date the fungus began to turn black. All the tubers 
in the dry lot rotted. 

Set 6. — The second test was started July 2. 

Besvlt. — After four days the wet lot showed infection and two days later the 
disease was noted in the dry jars. Control jars remained uninfected. On July 
11, the total number of diseased tubers was six in the wet and four in the dry lot. 
More tests with this insect were not possible because of its disappearance. 

CatpophiluB spp., was found on rotting papaya fruits in the field infected 
with Phytophthora and Diplodia, on rotting eggplant, cassava, sweet potato, 
gabi (taro), and ubi (yam). Because cassava was found very susceptible to 
Diplodia it was exclusively used in the three tests with Carpophilue spp. 

Set a. — The first test was started July 15. 

Result — The first infection was noted on July 18 in the moist lot, and on 
July 21 the dry lot showed the disease. On July 28, all the tubers in the moist- 
ened jars and a total number of six in the dry jars were infected. Some tubers 
were entirely covered with the fungus in the moist jars. In the dry lot Rhizopus 
sp. and bacteria were noted. 

Set 5. — The second experiment was started August 1, with six glass jars of 
cassava. 

Result — Rapid infection took place in both lots, starting on August 5. On 
August 10, all tubers were diseased in both lots. Control tubers remained healthy. 

Set c, — This test was started August 6. 

Result — On August 9, the wet lot was infected, and had advanced until 
August 11, when the dry lot showed infection. On August 15, all tubers in both 
lots rotted. Controls remained uninfected. The characteristic fungus growth 
was observed in all three sets made. 

Promotopia 4^maculata Mots., was very scarce, but an effort was made to 
secure a 6-glass-jar test. Cassava roots were used. Two controls were made, 
one from each lot. The test was started on October 25, 1920. 

Result — Both lots were infected on October 31, and on November 5, all the 
wet-lot tubers were attacked, and only four in the dry jars showed the disease. 
The test was renewed and the tubers were examined. The inside portion of the 
roots turned black with black fruiting bodies of the fungus on the cracks and 
crevices of the bark. The control tubers were partly dried but no fungus attack 
was observed. 

Musca dom€9tica Linn., mnd DrpMophila amp^lophila Loew., were 
collected with a net, so that the tests made with them cannot be relied upon. 
From the net the insects were put in a small vial and were brought to the labor- 
atory. They were then freed in the prepared confinements. 

The set with the house fly was started on November 10, 1920. Cassava 
tubers were used in twelve glass jars. 

Result, — Rapid infection occurred in the wet jars, and was observed on No- 
V’Cmber 16. On November 18, few insects survived in the dry jars, but infection 
wm notieeable. Examining the jars on November 25, only three tubers in the 
dry lot and ten roots in the moist lot were badly diseased. The controls were 
laot affected. 
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The set with the fruit fly was started en November 10, 1920. Cassava 
tubers in twelve glass jars were employed. 

Besuft.— After three days the wet lot showed the disease. On November 
20, bacterial infection was observed in the dry lot, three roots being attacked by 
Diplodia. In all, five in the wet jars and three in the dry lot were diseased. Many 
insects died in the dry jars and some in the wet. Control tubers remained un- 
diseased. 

N«rim fmctu Wied., Dinothrip* »umatrmn»i» Bag., Inopwplaa sp., 
and the undetermined Nitidulidae. 

There were too few of these insects to allow an entire experiment.' It was 
also noted that when the chance of testing them came, it was just the time when 
they disappeared. Notwithstanding their scarcity, quite a number of each group 
was collected for examination for spores on their bodies, the result of which 
follows under a separate heading. 

MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OP INSECTS FOR SPORES OP DIPLODIA ON THEIR BODIES 

This study was made to find out whether the insects already tested carry 
spores of Diplodia on the outside of their bodies. Insects were collected at differ- 
ent dates from hosts infected with Diplodia^ such as cassava, sweet potato, ubi 
(yarn), gabi (taro). Upon putting an insect on the slide with a drop of water 
the spores were easily washed out. In many cases spores were found on the 
hairy legs, wings, antennae, and the abdomen. 


Table II, — Remdl of examination of insects under microscope. 


No. 

1 

Insect. 

! 

No. of 
insects 
examined. 

1 

No. of 
spores. 

No. of 
insects car- 
rying no 
spores. 

Average 
number 
of spores 
for each 
insect. 

1 

Arasocerus faseiculaim De Geer 

34 

430 

— 

12.64 

2 

Cylas formicarim (?) Fab 

25 

244 

— 

9.75 

3 

Calandra orym Linn 

31 

306 

2 

9.87 

4 

ColobicuB paritis Pasc 


235 

5 

8.39 

5 

CarpophUuB spp 

41 

242 

2 

5.9 

6 

Promotopia 4f^mactdata )lot8 

30 


8 

3.66 

7 

Musca domestica Linn 

22 

45 

9 

2.04 

8 

DrosophUa ampdopkUa Lcsw 

35 

35 

12 

1.00 

9 

Ntrim fuscus Wied 

10 

9 


0.90 

iE3i 

tHnaihripB swnatrensis Bag 

21 

50 


2.85 

11 

Impeplw 8p i 

10 

15 

1 


1 1.5 

12 

Undetermined (Nitidulidfle) 

16 

25 

2 j 

1..56 


From Table II it appears that aU the insects examined under Araeocerus 
/asa'cwMw Oeer., and Cylas formicarius (?) Fab., were carriers of spores of 
Diphdia. Some individuals of the other groups were found harboring no spores. 
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Tke first six groups in the list were carriers of many spores, while the last six 
carried with them only a small number easily noticeable. 

Putting the average in round numbers, every Araeocerm fascictdatiis De 
Geer., carried 13 spores, and therefore, appears to be the most dangerous of all 
the insects studied. Each of the Carpophilus spp., Colohicm parilis Pasc., Ca- 
landra oryzae Linn., and Cylas formicariua (?) Fab., carried from six to ten spores, 
while each of the others carried from 1 to 4 spores. This result reveals the fact 
that the insects associated with the stored root crops attacked by Diplodia were 
carriers of the pathogene. 

PLATING EXPERIMENTS 

To be more certain of the many spores found on the bodies of insects ex- 
amined, some of them were plated in potato-agar. The procedure followed was 
briefly described under ‘'Materials and Methods”. The results of the tessts made 
are found in Table III. 


Table III . — Result of plating the insects in potato^gar. 


No. 

Insect. 

No of 
plates 

No. of 
insects 

No. of 
spores. 

Average 
number 
of spores. 

_ 

1 

Aneocerus fasciculatus De Gerr 

0 

18 

199 

11 

2 

Cijlas formicnrius (?) Fab. 

4 

10 

9.5 

9 5 

3 

Calandra oryza Linn 

1 

13 

142 

10.9 

4 

Colohicus parilis Pasc. . . .... 



02 

7.75 

5 

Carpophilus spp 


20 

113 

5.6 

(5 

Pnmiotopia Jf-maculaia Mots 


9 

46 

5.1 

7 

Musca domestica Linn 

3 

6 

20 

I ' 

3.33 

8 

Drosophila arnpelophila Lcew 

5 

1 10 

18 

1 

1.8 

9 

Nerius fuscus Wied 

4 

8 

15 

1.87 

10 

Dinothrips sumalrensis Bag 

3 

6 

30 

5.0 

11 

-- -1 

Inopeplus sp 

• 4 

10 

27 

2.7 

1 

12 i 

Undetermined (Nitidulid») 

3 

9 

21 

2.3 


The spores were counted twenty-four hours from the time that the plates 
were made. The young mycelia were then observable with the naked eye and 
ctmnting was easy. Sometimes, however, counting was done just after the 
removal of the insects from the plates, that is, after one to two hours. The young 
mycelia were found along the footprints of the insects. Together with Diplodia 
spores, some bacteria and Rhizopw spores were noticed. 

From Table III it will be seen that a great numb^ otf spores of Diplodia were 
carried by the insects introduced into the plates. Every one in the groups of 
Arasoeerus faecicuMtu De Geer,, and CaUmdra aryaae linn., was found a carrier 
of stsores, in round numbers eleven, wMle Cyla* forintearim (?) Fab., and Coio- 
hieut parilis Pasc., each carried ten and eight spores respectively, Tbe 'groups 
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CuTpophtlus PTOfnotopici ^^^fMCulciUx Mots., Dinothripa sutnatrensis Bag., 
averaged five to six spores, and the I’est from two to four spores each. 

These figures point out that the insects were apparently carriers of Diplodia 
spores, and confirmed the result of the microscopic examination just presented. 
Evidently the spores adhere to the insects' hairy bodies, and fall freely with 
their movements, through which means occur the infection of the root crops, 
tested under controlled conditions. 

CULTUllK OK KDNGUS FROM SPORES SHED BY 1NSE(’TS 

A pure culture of Diplodia was obtained from stored cassava tubers. Along 
with this culture, for comparison, transfers wore made from the young inycelia in 
the potato-agar plates where the insects were allowed to move around. A sepa- 
rate culture was made with every kind of insect tested. It was observed that 
the characteristic growth of the fungus was the same in all the cultures. From 
microscopic examination, spores appeared to be the same as those in the pure 
culture a.s to color, size, form, and septation. This shows that the young mycelia 
in the potato-agar plates were evidently from the spores of Diplodia brought by 
the ins(‘cts. 


DLSOIT8SION OF RESULTS 

Of the twelve species of insects collected only eight were used in the infection 
experiments. Infection took place most readily upon the slits made at the ends 
of the tubers cut with a scalpel when they were being fitted in the containers. 

F'rom Tal)le IV, it appears that all of the following insects were carriers: 
AraeoceruH fascicnlatus De Geer., Cylas formicarixiH (?) Fab., Calandra oryzae 
Linn., Colobicus parilis Pasc., and Carpophibis spp. These five, including the 
common flies, wore found most frequently and abundantly on stored crops. 

It will be noticed that rapid infection took place in all the tests with cas- 
sava. The length of time before infection varied with the insects and with the 
root crops used. Cassava was infected after 3-7 days from the time the insects 
were freed in the confinements, citrus w^as attacked after 13 days, gabi (taro) 
after 19 dfxysj sweet potato after 19-30 days. 

It will also be noted that first infection occurred always in the moist lot 
except in the case of sweet potato and citrus. There were more tubers diseased 
in the wet lots, with the exception of the sweet potato tests, where the dry jars 
contained more infected roots. Moistened sweet potato tubers sprouted and 
kept longer. 

In the test with Calandra oryzae Linn., and Cylas formicarius (?) Fab., when 
they were collected from the hosts free from Diplodia^ no infection was observed. 
This freedom from infection indicates that spores of Diplodia were not carried 
by them. 

Out of 48 sweet potato roots confined with Araeocerus faaciculatus De Geer., 
35 were infected, and out of 24 cassava tubers 20 were diseased. The citrus 
peelings were also attacked. 

With Cyla$ farmicarivs (?) Fab., collected from diseased hosts, out of 48 
sweet potatoes, 30 rotted. 

Of the 42 cassava tubers tested with Calandra oryzae Linn., 41 were infected, 
and 7 gabi (taro) tuhsiss mt pf 18 tested were diseased. 
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The total number of cassava tubers infected throuj^ the agency of CoMncus 
parilis Pasc., was 22 out of 24 tested; probably all would have been diseased had 
the test been prolonged. 

With Carpophilus spp., 42 out of 48 cassava tubers rotted. 

There were 10 infected roots of cassava brought about by Promotopia 4-^nacw- 
lata Mots., out of 12 in the lots. 

With the flies, the house fly caused 13 tested cassava tubers out of 24 to rot 
and the fruit flies infected 8 out of 24. 

With all these tests no disease was observed in all the control tubers in the 
dry or wet lots, while in the case of sweet potato, moistened tubers sprouted and 
the dry ones shrank and were soft and tough to the touch. 

In the examination of the bodies of the insects a great number of spores were 
observed on the hairy legs, antennae, and wings. Fr^nn Table II, it appears that 
not a single insect under the groups Araeocerus fasdculatus De Geer., and Cylas 
formicarius (?) Fab., was observed not to carry spores. These two insects and 
Calandra oryzae Linn., Colibicus parilis Pasc., Carpophilus spp. and Promotopia 
4~niacidata Mots., were carriers of many spores, and except Promotopia 
4-^maculata Mots., were the most eflScient in causing infection. Some of the 
other groups were observed not to carry spores. In spite of this, although 
the number of spores found was small, they caused infection in the tests made 
with them. 

The spores clinging on the insects^ bodies fall off easily. Since the flies 
were captured with a net, few spores were observed on them under the micro- 
scope. 

By plating the insects, colonies of Diplodia sp., bacteria and other fungi 
were found along the footprints of the insects. From Table III, the record- 
ed number of young mycelia is sufficient to supplement the examination of in- 
sects which aimed to prove why the insects were infective when tested with 
sound roots. From the plating test it wafe shown how easily the spores fall with 
the movement of the insects and how easily the spores germinate after twenty- 
four hours. This explains the rapid rotting of the stored root crops, especially 
cassava. Because bacterial colonies were observed in the agar plates, the bacterial 
infection in the cases^ of the fruit fly, the rice weevil, Calandra oryzae Linn., and 
Carpophilus spp., is to be expected although the infection may be of a secondary 
nature. It has, nevertheless, manifested itself to be a wet rot carried by the 
insects. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Diplodia sp. causes a dry-rot on stored crops. It may be disseminated 
in various ways like other plant diseases. Barrett and Burrill found that it 
could be blown by wind 350 yards from an infected ear of com. 

2. Insects were found to disseminate the Diplodia spores. 

3. Insects found carrying spores belong to the families: Anthribidae, 
Calandridae, Cucujidae, Colydiidae, Curculionidae, Muscidae, Micropesidae, 
Nitidulidae, Phloeothripidae, and Trypetidae (Table I). 

4., Of the twelve kinds of insects collected, Araeocerus faseiculatus De Geer., 
Cyla$ Jormicarius (?) Fab., Calandra oryzae Linn., Colobicus parilis Pasc., Carpo-^ 
philus spp., a^d the two common flies were the most abundant groups on stored 
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roots Mui fruits. Hmso, kidudug Promotopia i-macvlaJla Mots., were all found 
eap^Us of {Uodttcing utfsctiiui upon sweat potato, giola (taro), eassava and citrus. 

5. All the insects examined were-carriers of spores wUch easily fall with 
their nmvements. 

0. Not only Diplodia spores were carried by the insects but also bacteria 
and spores of other fungi. 

7. Provided that the insects come across Diplodia infection they become 
carriers of tiie spores, as shown by Calandra oryzae Linn., and Cylas formimrim 
(7) Fab., where they caused no infection. 

8. Prom the literature reviewed, insects were found carriers of spores of 
plant pathoi^ne through their digestive systems and on the outside of their 
bodies. Diplodia was found carried by insects outside the bodies, especially on 
the hairy legs, antennae, etc. 

9. Moisture made the sweet potato tubers resistant to the attack of Di- 
pUtd/ia. 

10. In the case of cassava, disease developed after three days with the 
insects. 

11. Infection was first observed upon the cuts and bruises of the roots. 

12. The insects were found to feed upon the roots, breed in them, and dis- 
seminate the pathogene. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The most effective measures to exclude these insects is by marketing 
agricultural products after harvest, or by keeping them in bins and barrels dis- 
infected with formaldehyde (3 pints to 50 gallons of water), so that the insects 
cannot gain access. 

2. Calandra oryzae Linn., prefers dark places; sunlight will then prevent its 
presence according to Kellogg (36) who further says that fumigation with carbon 
bisulfide will kill the pest in air-tight boxes. Fumigation most likely will be 
efficient against all the insects found on stored crops. 

3. Injured tubers must be kept separate in storing, as the bruises or wounds 
are the spots frequented by the insects carrying the disease. 

4. Diseased tubers should be thrown away, burned or buried in the ground 
as soon as detected, so that the insects may have a smaller chance of contact. 

6. Sweet potatoes should be stored in a moist place; gcM (taro), cassava 
mid citrus in well ventilated places. 

6. Properly screened storage places will exclude all the insects that carry 
the spores. 
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THE MOSAIC SITUATION ‘ 

By Frank P, McWHORtER 
Of the Departmeni of Plant Pathology 

Cane mosaic is so serious in the Philippine Islands that the newspapens run 
headline articles on the subject, and perhaps for this reason the word ‘^Mosaic’* 
is thought to refer particularly to a disease of sugar cane. However, this is not 
the only crop subject to the disease for it seriously affects maize, tobacco, toma- 
toes, and many other crops. Indeed, plants belonging to as many as twenty 
different families are subject to it. This paper is presented as a more or less 
popular review of recent important work on the subject. 

Mosaic diseases have certain symptoms in common, no matter what the host. 
These symptoms are: 

1. Mottled leaves: the spots look as though they had been soaked in water. 
This condition is best seen in reflected light. 

2. General dwarfing of the plant. 

3. Curling of the edges of the leaves in tender-leaved plants. 

These three symptoms may be present at the same time. Unless No. 1 is 
present the disease cannot be conclusively diagnosed as mosaic. 

The disease should not be confused with albescence, a term used in describ- 
ing yellow and green spotted leaves such as those produced by the San Francisco 
plant Codiaeum variegatum. Such mottling is not generally considered a disease 
but a natural inherited character.* Another condition of whitened leaves with 
which mosaic should not be confused is chlorosis which condition is brought 
about by the deficiency of some element in the soil. 

For mosaic in general we know a few unquestioned facts that are of value 
in understanding the disease. The more important of these are: 

1. That if the juice of a mosaic diseased plant is inoculated into a healthy 
plant of the same species, the latter plant may become diseased. In other words, 
something capable of producing the disease is present in juice extracted from the 
plant. 

2. That a substance present in the juice, and having the power of produc- 
ing the disease, is of such extremely small size that it will pass through very fine 
filters, such a substance being known as a filterable virus. But the fact that 
there is a filterable virus present by no means proves that there is not a definite 
causal organism. From what does the virus come? Some filterable viruses are 
self-perpetuating. 

3. That insects, chiefly aphids, are able to transmit the disease from one 
plant to another. 

4. That many mosaics, notably bean mosaics, are inheritable— that is, 
carried over in the seed. 


i Experiment Station Contribution No. 121. .. j 

J It may yet be abown that elbeioence results from » symbiotic mixture of host and parnait© 
from seed to seed; mosnic can be inherited. 
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5. That cuttings from diseased plants are almost certain to reproduce the 
disease. This fact, of course, is important in accounting for the distribution of 
cane mosaic throughout the Philippines. 

These are the generally accepted facts; what causes mosaic is the important 
and much discussed question. 

Kunkel and Matz have described ‘foreign bodies^^ in the pith cells of mosaic- 
diseased maize and cane respectively. These bodies are hard to see and require 
very careful work for their demonstration. It is by no means certain that these 
bodies kre living organisms. Such bodies, in the case of maize, are not present 
iA Wealthy maize, but the writer has demonstrated in healthy cane bodies similar 
to those described by Matz. As yet there is little proof that these cause the 
disease; they are possibly the result of the disease. 

Since mosaic may be regarded as a disease of the mal-nutrition type one 
would expect the internal seat of the trouble to lie in the phloem, the tissue that 
is most important in distributing food throughout the plant. Ray Nelson (1), 
whose recent paper I wish to review in detail, decided for two reasons that the 
real cause of the trouble must lie in the phloem. Briefly these reasons were: 
(a) In potato leaf-roll, a disease closely allied with mosaic, the phloem is partially 
destroyed, (b) That aphids, which are the chief agents for spreading the disease, 
extract their food largely from the phloem. His exact statement is. ‘‘The 
feeding habits of these insects offer valuable evidence as to the probable nature 
and location of the causal organisms. Those species knowm to transmit these 
diseases take their food material from the phloem tissues of the host plants, and 
after feeding for some time upon the veins and parts of the plants close to the 
phloem they are capable of transmitting the disease to healthy plants. Other 
species which do not attack the food-conducting tissues have not been shown 
consistently to be carriers of the infectious agcnts^\ He does not give his proof 
of the statement, but in the case of sugar cane, Brandes (2) backs him up most 
excellently. He (Brandes) was able to section aphids feeding on canc leaves and 
in his paper presents miefo-photographs shqwing the beaks of the insects in place 
in the phloem region of sugar cane leaves. Seeking for the causal organism in 
the phloem region of mosaic diseased leaves Nelson got startling res\ills. He 
demonstrated the presence of protozoa which apparently belong to the order 
Flagollata. These organisms are very different from the amoeba protozoan 
described by the writer as the probable cause of Fiji disease.* Nelson investi- 
gated several mosaic hosts and found protozoa of two typos as follows: 

Type 1. The type in bean and clover mosaic. This he calls the I^ptomonas 
type. The protozoan there found is a tiny onc-celled animal, motile by means 
of two flagella. He demonstrated the protozoa by means of stained sections and 
by direct examination of fresh, unstained sections. With a magnification of 
approximately 400 times they could be seen rapidly moving in the phloem cells. 
He considers them to be of the Leptomonas type because they are somewhat 
similar to protozoa that have been described by Lafont and others in the latex 
(milk tubes) of the Euphorbiaceae. In regard to their causing mosaic, he gives 
two statements which are strong evidence but not conclusive proof. They are, 
(a) that protozoa are not present in healthy bean and clover plants, and (b) that 


s McWmoutkii. F«ank P The nature of the orginiem found in the Fiji gaU« of sugar oane. Tlio Phllipiaiie 
aftrtciOtiiriit 11: ips-lll Pta. 
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the same kind of protozoa are found in diseased plants of both bean and clover 
which is very suggestive since it has been proven that bean can be infected with 
clover mosaic and clover with bean mosaic. This second statement is further 
emphasized by the fact that tomato, in which he found a different kind of pro- 
tozoan, cannot be infected with the mosaic of bean or clover. 

Type 2. The tomato mosaic and potato (leaf-roll) type. In the phloem of 
mosaic diseased tomatoes, and of potatoes diseased with leaf roll, (a closely related 
disease), he found protozoa resembling trypanosomes. Trypanosomes are 
one-celled animals that move by means of an undulating flap-like membrane; 
in man and other animals they cause many serious diseases, such as sleeping sick- 
ness, surra, douraine, etc. These trypanosome-like protozoa were not present 
in healthy plants of either species. He points out that certain trypanosomes, 
notably Trypanosoma brucei, which causes the horse disease known as “nagana'^ 
throw off from their bodies tiny particles capable of producing the disease, hence 
the trypanosomes may prove to be the source of the filterable viruses known to 
be present. 

From the work of Nelson we have the first really tangible cause of mosaic 
but much investigation has yet to be done before actual proof can be given that 
any mosaic disease is due to a protozoan. His paper gives convincing proof that 
protozoa are present in certain mosaic diseased plants. 
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NOTE ON POISONING OF FOWLS BY PASSIFLORA FOETWA^ 

By D. A. Hubert 
Of the Department 0 / Plant PhyeialoQy 

Passijiora foetida is a tropical American vine naturalised in the Philippines 
and fairly common around l/)s Bafios. In parts of the Islands it is used as a 
cover crop in coconut plantation?. It smothers the weeds and when the coco- 
nuts have attained a certain height cattle are turned in and the vine eaten and 
trampled down. 

Specimens of this plant in the flowering stage were submitted for identifica- 
tion by Dr. Miguel Manresa of the College of Veterinary Science in the first week 
of June. A number of fowls had died from eating the plants on Faculty Hill 
and five sick ones had been forwarded to the College for treatment. Examina- 
tion of the material submitted showed that it had a high prussic acid content and 
to this the poisoning was undoubtedly due. Pammel in his Manual of poisonous 
plants records the species as cyanophoric. This note is published as a piece of 
definite evidence of poisoning by Passifiora foetida and goes to show that cyano- 
phoric plants, two lists of which have been published by this Department (1) 
(2), must be looked on with extreme suspicion. In this case we have a plant 
of recognized fodder value suddenly developing toxic properties. It is all the 
more dangerous because it is not liable to be suspected on account of its usual 
usefulness. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNI NOTES 

Dr. B. M. Gonzalez of the Department of Animal Husbandry has returned 
to the college after an absence of two years in America and Europe as a pension- 
ado. He graduated from Johns Hopkins University in Febraury 1923 with the 
degree of Doctor of Science (in Hygiene) the subject of his thesis being “The 
chromosomal localization of five factors determining duration of life in Droso- 
phila mdanogaster.” The degree was conferred in absentia, Doctor Gonzalez 
having left America for the Philippines via Europe on December 4, 1922. He 
stayed approximately two months in Germany taking informal lectures at the 
University of Halle-Wittenberg. He vis!ited various Universities and other 
educational institutions in Germany, Belgium, France, England, Holland, and 
Spain, and the homes of the Jersey and Guernsey cattle, the Percheron horse, 
and the Berkshire pig. Embarking at Marseilles, he returned to the Islands on 
a French liner, and arrived in Manila on April 23, 1923. 


The directory of the college of Agriculture Alumni Association has been 
published in Volume XI, Number I of this Journal. The members of the asso- 
ciation are requested to help the Secretary to keep this directory up to date by 
reporting to him all changes of address. 


Mr. Elayda, ’15, President of the College of Agriculture Alumni Asociation 
has been advised by telegram from Mr. Marcelino Constantino, ’16, of the early 
death of our friend and co-alumnus Filoteo Rodis, ’22, of Indang, Cavite. He 
died on June 10, 1923, and the funeral services were held in his home town the 
foUowing day. The association, through its Secretarj’, has sent a telegram of 
condolence to the parents of Mr. Rodis expressing its heartfelt regret for this 
untimely demise of one of its members. 


On the night of May 19, 1923, Dr. and Mrs. B. M. Gonzalez were surprised 
at their home by a party headed by the staff of the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry. The bunch moved to the Roxas Residence where dancing was indulged 
in till the wee hours of the morning. The party was graced by some of the mem- 
bers of the Makiling Ladies Club, and a number of young ladies from Los Baftos 
and Lipa. This party was given on the occasion of the recent arrival of the 
family from abroad. 

Dr. R- B. Espino in charge of the work on abaca and coconut at the College 
of Agriculture spent the summer vacation in Davao, making a brief survey of 
the abaca and coconut industries of the province. He is very much impressed 
by the conditions of abaca and some of the coconut haciendas there, and speaks 
very highly of the courtesy and hospitality of the Davao people in general and 
of the faacenderoB in particular. He brought back to the College specimens of 
abaca wid coconuts. Swne are to be studied and others are to be planted. 
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Dr. Espino believes that in five years the province of Davao will have about one 
million coconut trees in full bearing stage. He also reports that the abaca strip- 
ping machines are fast relieving men from the most difficult task of extraction 
of abaca fiber, but believes that the machines require further improvement with 
respect to cleanliness of the fiber produced and further elimination o/ employ- 
ment of men. 


Mr. Santiago Festin, ’18, was a visitor in the College a few weeks ago. He 
was a deputy governor of Davao from 1917 to 1921. From 1921 to June 19, 
1923, he worked as Technical Agricultural Assistant and Industrial Supervisor 
of the Bureau of Agriculture for all the settlement farm schools in that province. 
He resigned from this position to become principal teacher in the agricultural 
school in Odiofigan, Romblon, his home town. 


Dr. Marcos A. Tubangui of the C/ollege of Veterinary Science was married 
to Miss Pacita del Rosario of Manila in June 2, 1923. They spent their honey- 
moon partly in the Sibul Springs, partly in Los Baiios, and partly in Pampanga, 
the home province of Dr. Tubangui. Dr. Tubangui, in addition to his regular 
duties in the Veterinary College will now teach zoology to the agricultural 
students. Mrs. Tubangui, is a younger sister of Mrs. Sixto A. Francisco, 
a resident of Faculty Hill. 


Dr. L. B. Uichanco, ’15, of the Department of Entomology, was recently 
elected fellow of the American Association for Advancement of Science. He has 
been a member of that organization since 1921. 


Mr. Amando Laparan, ’14, is now stationed at Calamba, Laguna, as exten- 
sion agent of the Bureau of Agriculture. His former headquarters were at Sta. 
Cruz, Laguna. 


Mr. Severino S. Aquino, ’22, resigned his position in the Entomology De- 
partment at the College of Agriculture in order to engage in farming at San 
Carlos, Pangasinan, his home town. 


Messrs. Vito C. Rada and Felix S. Manipol, who had been students in this 
College in its earlier days, recently returned in order to continue their agricul- 
tural courses. 


Mr. Gaudencio M. Reyes, ’20, who is a scientific assistant in the Mycology 
Division of the Bureau of Science, Manila, is spending his leave of absence 
at this College where be is taking post-graduate work in Plant Pathology. 
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Dr* Valente E* Villegas, '13, of the Department of Animal Husbandry, will 
soon occupy his new house which is being erected on his own lot adjoining the 
College grounds, 


One of the latest additions to the ‘‘June brides'" on the Faculty Hill was 
brought about by the recent arrival of Dr. and Mrs. F. M. Fronda from their 
honeymoon trip spent in and around Manila. They were married in Bay, La- 
guna, on May 28^ 1923. Mrs. Fronda was formerly Miss Elpidia P* Eusebio 
of Los Bafios, Laguna. Dr. Fronda is a member of the class of 1919, and is at 
present an instructor in the College, and the Secretary of the College of Agri- 
culture Alumni Association. 


Mr. Alejo T. Taleon, '21, a graduate assistant in the Department of Animal 
Husbandry, spent a three-week vacation in Tigbawan, Iloilo, his home town. 
He recently returned to duty in the College. 


Mr. Feliciano Reveche, '22, has been appointed graduate assistant in ento- 
mology. His work will be to help in the investigations on sugar cane insects 
which are being conducted by the Department of Entomology. 


Gregorio M. Francisco, '17, is now managing his own farm and an additional 
2255 hectare-farm for another landowner. He resides in Sta. Rosa, Nueva Ecija» 
and in his last letter, he says: 

“I love the farm so much that I am devoting all my life to it. Tell our broth- 
er agriculturists that there are unbounded opportunities for every live farmer 
and especially for those who are not afraid to get their feet and hands soiled.’' 
May wc ask him this question: “What opportunities are there for our rnarva 
sefioritanf^ 


An Agronomy Seminar is held in the Agronomy building every Friday after- 
noon from four to five under the management of Dr. R. B. Espino. The first 
meeting was held on June 22, 1923. Prof. M. B.Raymundo talked on “The growing 
of rice in California" and Dr. N. B. Mendiola gave an interesting report on “Chi- 
co marcottage and some of its business aspects". Excellent refreshments were 
served by Mr. P. A. David, a member of the Agronomy Staff. The se{;oiKl meet- 
ing will be held in the same place and at the same hour on Friday, June 29. 
Dr. Espino will talk on “Some facts in abaca industry of Davao not hitherto 
reported". Mr. David will report on “Comparative merits of three varieties of 
coffee as grown under Los Baftos conditions". Refreshments will be served. 
Professor Raymundo, Mr. Punzalan and Mr. L. Gonzalez will act as hosts. 


On June 18, 1923, the Los Bahos Chapter of the patriotic and academic 
brotherhood Rizal Center held its annual election with the following results 

Brother R. B. Espino Supreme Noble. 

Brother M. Manresa Second Noble 

Brother P. Eo(jirigo.. Third Noble 
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Brother A. Gordon Fourth NoUo 

Brother J. Juluno Fifth Noble 

Brother L. Sanchez Chaplidn 

Brother G. Antenor-Crue Lecturer 

Brother D. Divinagracia Orator ■ 

Brother T. P. Novero Steward 

Brother Z. Montemayor Brother Guard. 


With the aim of keeping alive the spirit of brotherhood, the “live-wire” 
Praters of the Los Bafios Chapter of Rizal Center have held a series of “blow- 
outs” during the last few weeks. The last one was given in the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Espino by brethren Manresa, Cendalia, Tan and Espino. 
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A STUDY ON THE GERMINATION OF ABACA SEEDS* 

By L. G. Ferrer and R. B. Espino 

The propagation of abaca by seeds is possible (1), though very little is 
yet known about conditions influencing the germination of the seeds (2) (3). 
With the object of obtaining some data on the subject a series of experiments 
on the germination of abaca seeds was carried out at the College of Agriculture 
during the college year 1922-23. 

Seeds of three varieties of abaca were used in the experiments. All of them 
came from bunches of ripe abaca fruit and were freed from the pulp by rubbing. 
Care was taken not to injure the seeds, nor to mix varieties. Depending upon 
the nature of the experiment, the seeds were secured or prepared as follows: 

(1) The seeds from one bunch of fruit were mixed together. 

(2) The seeds from the different hands of each bunch of fruit were sepa- 
rately prepared, or extracted. 

(3) The seeds from the different fingers on the different hands of each 
bunch of fruit were separately extracted. 

Eight sets of experiments were made, some with a certain treatment for the 
seeds, others without. In all cases the seeds were ultimately sown in ordinary 
wooden germinating boxes, each containing a sufficient amount of sterilized gar- 
den soil kept constantly moist but never allowed to become saturated with water. 
The experiments were conducted in a place partly exposed to the sun, so that 
the drying conditions of the surroundings were never intense, nor was the place 
<sold* The series of experiments made together with their respective results may 
be briefly stated as follows: 

(1) To find whether the formation and development of seeds depends upon 
Beif^poUination or upon cross-pollination. 

Thirty inflorescences, or hearts of abaca varieties Libuton and Itom, were 
bagf^d before the first bract on each heart opened. The tests were made in the 
Abaca Nursery of the College and in the Maquiling Abaca Plantation. 

‘ ' Not a single fruit developed and after two months the inflorescences shriv- 
rifed and dried up. ^The results plainly show that the abaca plant (varieties 
and Itom) is cross-pollinated and that the formation and development 
of fertile seeds depend upon it. The production of self-fertilized, or inbred seeds 
eaimU be expected. 
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(2) To find the comparative germination of seeds from differeni bunches of 
fruit of one variety and of seeds of different varieties. 

Without any previous treatment the seeds were sown in the germinating 
boxes. The summary of the results as well as part of the details of the experi* 
ment are given in Table 1. 

(3) To find the comparative rate and percentage of germination of seeds from 
the different * fingers^* on the different '*hands^* of a bunch of frtiiL 

Here again the seeds from the different fingers were sown without any pre- 
vious treatment. More of the details of the technique together with the sum- 
mary of results may be found in Table IL 

(4) To find the effects of drying the seeds upon the rate and percentage of 
germination. 

The plan of the experiments together with the summary of the results may 
be seen in Table III. 

(5) To find the effects on germination of soaking the seeds in water of different 
temperatures. 

Because of lack of seeds this experiment was performed in three sets. Water 
with 30®C. and 40°C. was tried first; 60®C. and 70°C. together; and 50®C., 80°C., 
and 100®C. were run at the same time. The summary of results is given in 
Table IV. 

(6) To find the effect on germination of soaking the seeds in certain inorganic 
adds, 

A general scheme of the experiment together with the summary of the data 
is shown in Table V. 

(7) To find the influence upon germination of passing the seeds through the 
alimentary canal of man and of some animals. 

Pieces of fruit with seeds in them were fed (a) to chickens, (b) to a monkey 
and, (c) to man. All of the seeds fed to the chickens wei’e digested, but those 
which left the alimentary system of man and of the monkey were in perfect con- 
dition. When sown many of them germihated. The results from this experi- 
ment are summarized in Table VI. 

(8) To find the effect of delayed planting upon the rate and percentage of 
germination of seeds. 

Seeds of one variety of abaca were gathered, dried in the shade, mixed 
thoroughly, and stored in a large bottle. At monthly intervals, from June 6, 
1922, till February 6 of the following year, a planting of 200 seeds was made. 
The bulk of the results from the experiment is not here given, but a summary 
is presented in Table VIL 


Sl^MMARY OF RESULTS 

(1) The failure of abaca plant (varieties Libuton and Item) to produce 
s^eds when very young inflorescences were bagged is a clear indication that the 
plant is cross-pollinated. The arrangement and the order erf development of the 
pistillate and staminate flowers on an inflorescence make cross-pollination the 
only possibility. 

(3). The seeds of abaca of the three varieties planted under ordinary con- 
ditions Required from 11 to 24 days before they began to germinate. The germn 
nation period spread over a period of from 18 to 62 days. From 20 to SO per 
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cent germiaatioQ was obtaii^. The seeds obtained from the different hands 
on each bunch of fruit had ab^t the same degree of viability, but those obtained 
from different bunches of fruit of one variety had different germinating power, 
(see Table I). * ^ 

(3) The seeds from the three different bunches of fruit from one plant 
had different percentages of germination. Seeds from all the hands on each 
bunch of fruit were viable. There was not any direct correlation between 
percentage of sprouting and the seeds obtained from the different hands on each 
bunch. In some cases hand 1 or 2 had seeds more viable than those obtained 
from the other hands. But contradictory results were also obtained. 

The degree of viability of the seeds does not depend upon the position of the 
fingers on each hand (Table II). 

(4) Drying the seeds in the sun for 24, 48 or 72 hours caused a loss of vital- 
ity. The seeds planted immediately after removal from the fruit pulp, as well 
as those dried in the shade for 24 hours before planting, showed a certain degree 
of viability. A higher percentage of germination was obtained from the former 
than from the latter (see Table III). 

(5) The seeds which were soaked in water with a temperature of 40°C. at 
different durations required from about 21 to 38 days before germination took 
place; 35 to 38 days for seeds soaked in water for 15 and 20 minutes, respectively; 
22 was the approximate average of days before germination (see Table IV). 

Soaking in water with a temperature of 40°C. caused abaca seeds to germi- 
nate from 2 to 5 days earlier than when the seeds were soaked in water with a 
temperature of 30®C. However, the percentage of germination was about the 
same in both cases (Table IV). 

The seeds that were soaked for 5 minutes, 10 minutes, or 15 minutes in water 
with a temperature of 70®C. all failed to germinate. About 21 per cent germina- 
tion was obtained when the seeds were soaked for 5 minutes in water with a tem- 
perature of 60®C. When soaked in the same water for 10 minutes the percentage 
of germination decreased to 16 (Table IV). 

All the seeds that were soaked for different periods in water with a temper- 
ature of 80®C. or 100®C. seemed to have lost their viability (Table IV). 

Cases were observed in which seeds of abaca sown in a germinating box 
required more than 100 days before they sprouted. An extreme case of 155 
days was recorded (Table IV). 

(6) The rate and percentage of germination of seeds previously soaked in 
various inorganic acids at different concentrations and durations were not con- 
stant. In fact, the percentage of success was extremely low, and there was not 
any material saving of time before germination (Table V). 

(7) AH the seeds fed to chickens were digested. Those fed to man had 
Hie highest percentage of germination and in much the shortest time. Although 
the seeds that passed the stomach of the monkey were not digested yet the 
percentage of germination was relatively low (Table VI). 

(8) There are indications that the seeds of abaca may lose vitality about 
three months after harvesting the seeds (Table VII). However, seeds buried 
in the ground may remain alive for 155 days (Table IV). 
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Planted soon 
after removal 
from the fruit. 

Seeds dried ini Dried in the sun 

the shade for 

24 hours. 1 o* u ! ..r, . 

j 24 hours, j 48 hours. 

for 

72 hours. 

Date of sowing 

Seeds sown 

Days before germination. 

Davs germinating 

Seeds germinated 

Per cent germination. . . 

! 

May 18, 1922 

200 

45 

103 

40 i 

. I 

May 19, 1922jMay 24, 1922 

200 i 200 

57 i 

68 

,3 _ j 

6.S 1 j 

May 29, 1922 

200 

June 2, 1922 

200 


106 



Table I . — Summary 0/ comparalwe germinating power of seeds o^ained from different varieties of abaca. 





TiiBLS IV. — Svmmary of results on the rate and percentage of germincUion of seeds of abaca (vartety Libuton) soaked in water 
of different temperature for varying periods. 



Variety: libuton. 


TempCTature 30’ C. 


Durations of time soaking seeds in water. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ! 

8 

9 

10 

12 

15 

20 


min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. j 

min. 

tnin. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

of sowing 





1 

Augu 

I 

ist 12, 

1922 






deeds sown 

WO 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Days failore gmnination.. . 

28 

28 

28 

25 

25 

25 

23 

27 

25 

27 

22 

23 

27 

Iki.y» ^rmiaaring 

59 

56 

41 

58 

61 

31 

46 

25 

44 

44 

54 

60 

25 

Seeds g^intnated. 

40 

25 

21 

23 

32 

42 

40 

15 

'39 

30 

42 

22 

28 

Per cent germinatidn 

20 

12.5 

10.5 

11.5 

16.5 

[ 

21.0 

20.0 

7.5 

19.5 

15.0 

21.0 

11.0 

14.0 





* 


Variety: Libuton. 







Temperature 40’ C. 


Durations of time soaking seeds in water. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

IS 

20 


min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

mm. 



min. 

Date of mviag 






! 

August 12, 

1922 


' 




Seeds sown 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

IHjs before germination. . . 

27 

21 

21 

22 

23 

21 

25 

23 

24 

23 

23 

35 

38 

Days gmidnating 

60 

56 

62 

56 

54 

56 

21 

57 

47 

41 

52 

43 

42 

Ses^ germinated.. 

32 

26 

40 

36 

24 

44 

21 

36 

20 

34 

25 

25 

19 

Pter cent gmtiioation 

16.0 

13.0 

20.0 

18.0 

12.0 

22.0 

10 0 

18.0 

10.0 

17.0 



12.5 

12.6 

9.5 


Variety: Libuton. 


Temperature 50’ C. 


Durations of time soaking seeds in water. 


1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

i 6 

1 ^ 

8 

9 

10 

12 

15 

20 


min. 


min. 

min. 

min. 

1 min. 

1 min. 

min. 

1 min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

IHte <rf soWBtg 


1 min. 




! 

May 19, 

922 

i 

i 




Seedb sown 

200 

200 

200 

:mo 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

bef<»e germination.. . 

155 

88 

91 

87 

88 

94 

117 

87 

83 

116 

105 

871 

120 

XMys j^mninatii^s 

84 

79 

102 

59 

94 

97 

72 

101 

48 

1 36 

7 

51 

1 

Seeds germinated 

7 

10 

12 

15 

15 

8 

9 

3 

8 


2 

3 

1 

Per cent genmnation 

3.5 

5.0 

6.0 

7.5 

7.5 

4.0 

4.5 

1.5 

4.0 


1.0 

1.5 

0.5 


Variety: Libuton. 


Temperature 60’ C. 


Duration ^ time radring seeds 
in water. 



5 min. 

10 min. 

Date of sowing 

Jan. 27, 1923 

Jan. 27, 1923 

Seeds sown 

200 

200 

Days before germination. . . 

26 

21 

Days germinating 

i 

j 20 

Sheets germinated 

41 

1 32 

Pa* cent germination 

20.5 

1 32.0 


NOTE: — 8«^s treated for similar time periods, at 70®, 80® and 100® 
gave a germination percentage of nil. 
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Tabu: V,— Summary of results on the rate and percentage of germination of seeds of abaca (varidy Libvikm) as infiuenced by 

soaking in inorganic acids. 


Variety: Libuton. 


Sulphuric acid. 


i sows 

Days before germination. 


Per cent germination. . . 



Concentrated. 



6-normal. 

3-norinal. 

hour. 

1 

hour. 

'2H 

hours. 

3 

hours. 

hour. 



1 

hour. 

3 

hours. 

hour. 

1 

hour. 

3 

hours. 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

! 32 ! 

23 

26 

25 

i 21 1 

26 

48 

23 

30 

30 

! 23 

50 

1 

15 

54 i 

j 

48 

15 

59 

75 

43 

i 

5 

15 

1 

2 

30 


1 i 

! ^ 1 

40 

24 

7 

2.5 

7.5 

0.5 ^ 

1 1 

’ 1.0 ; 

i ; 

j 

15.0 

1 

■ 11.5 

I 

3.5 

20.0 

' 

12.0 

i 

3.5 



Nitric acid. 


Concentrated. 


1 

1 

6-normaI. 


3-nonnal. 

hour. 

1 ! 214 

hour, j hours. 

3 

hours. 

1 V 2 

1 hour. 

1 1 

hour, i 

1 

3 

hours. 

H 

hour. 

1 

hour. 

3 

hours. 

Seeds sown 

200 

i 

200 j 200 

200 

} 

j 200 

1 

1 1 

1 200 j 

200 

200 

200 

m 

Days before germination. ; 

83 

- 1 80 

! 

i 24 

21 i 

55 

21 

21 

m 

Days geminating 

i 32 i 

I - ! 1 

1 

1 68 

j 62 i 

! 

15 1 

54 

84 

41 

Seeds germinated 

2 

1 

" 1 ‘ 

1 ~ 

i 

! 44 

i 

i 42 

i 1 

3 

1 42 

57 

23 

Per cait germination , . 

1.0 

L - r® 

i 

i 

1 220 

1 21 0 i 

1.5 

21.0 

j 

28.5 

11.5 

1 


Hydrochloric acid. 


I 

i 

i 

! 


Concentrated. 


6-normal. 

3-normal. 

hour. 

1 

hour. 

2H 

hours. 

3 

hours. 

H 

hour. 

1 

hour.^ 

. - 

, 3 

hours. 

V 2 

hour. 

1 

hour. 

3 

hours. 

Seeds sown 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Days b^ore germination. ! 

125 

72 

35 


25 

21 

48 

21 

21 

48 

Days germinating j 

1 

1 1 

1 

- 

58 

61 1 

23 

49 

59 

15 

1 

Seeds germinated 1 

1 

1 

1 

- ! 

34 

1 ^ 

19 

43 1 

30 

27 

Per cent germination. . . 1 

1 

0.5 

0.5 

i 

0.5 

i 

— 

17.0 

^ 13.0 i 

i ; 

9.5 1 

, 1 

21.5 

j 15.0 

13.5 
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Table VI . — Summary oj results on rate and percentage of germination of seeds of abaca as influenced 
by passing through the alimentary canal of man and some animals. 



, (1) Variety: Libuton. 

(2) Variety: Itom, 

1 

Fruit 
fed to 
chick- 
ens. tt 

Seeds pas- 
sing through 
the aliment- 
ary canal 
of man. 

Fruit with 
seeds fed 
to monkey. 

Seeds 

without 

treat- 

ment. 

1 

Seeds pas- 
sing through 
the aliment- 
ary canal 
of man. 

Fruit 
with 
seeds 
fed to 
monkey. 

1 

11 

I 

n 

I 

11 

Seeds sown 


200 

200 

16 

1 

20 

200 

200 

100 

1 8 

Days before germination. . . 

— 

31 

25 

42 

39 

33 

17 

17 

18 

Days germinating 

— 

16 

23 

11 

11 

15 

9 

9 

9 

Seeds germinated 

— 

77 

74 

4 

2 

34 

96 ! 

46 

2 

Per cent germination 

— 

38.5! 

37 

25 

10 

27 

48 

46 

25 


a The aeeds Riven to chickens were digested, so could not be planted 


Table VII . — Summary of resulls on the rate and percentage of germination of seeds of Libuton abaca 

as influenced by the time of planting. 




Variety: Libuton. 



Months. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Date of sowing 

June 6, 1922 

July 6, 1922 

Aug 8, 1922 

Seeds sown 

2(K) 

200 

200 

Days l)efore gi^rminatioii 

17 

24 

30 

Days germinating 

45 

67 

20 

Seeds g(jrmiuat;ed 

100 ! 

i 

37 

Per cent germination 

50 ! 

25 5 

18 5 


I 


NOTE: — 200 seeds sown in each of the months from August, 1022, to Fcbiuary, 192il, inclusive, gave a germin- 
ation percentage of ml. 





ABSORPTION OF COMPLETE CULTURE SOLUTIONS BY ABACA 
ROOTS WITH REFERENCE TO GROWTH OF BRANCH ROOTS* 

By R. B. Espino and S. M. Cruz 

WITH ONE PLATE 

The rate of absorption of complete culture solutions by the roots of abaca 
has hitherto been practically neglected. Copeland (1) appears to have been the 
only investigator to make any report on the subject. He reports that the ‘^gene-* 
ral average of daily absorption by the roots, including some which took up but 
very little water, is not quite one third of a gram^^ On three roots only, selected 
as especially active, he reports that the average daily absorption was 0.5084 gram 
of water. 

In this report, the only one available on the subject, water was used as a 
medium in the absorption experiments. Pure water is unsuitable as a culture 
medium for higher plants as it does not suppl}'^ the essential mineral elements. 

Moreover, in order to become most beneficial or effective these elements 
should be not only in the right proportion or combination but should be supplied 
to the plant in the right concentration and amount. In view of these facts it 
was decided to make a study on the absorption of complete nutrient solutions 
by the roots of abaca plant. It was expected that from this study it might be 
possible to determine not only the amount of nutrient solutions an abaca plant 
absorbs in a given time but also the combination or proportion most readily 
absorbed. 

The study here presented was conducted at the Abaca Nursery of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Los Bafios, during the college year 1922 to 1923. 

MATEHTALS AND METHOD 

CULTUKK KOLUTIONS KMPLOYKl) 

Eight diff(Tent sets of molecular salt proportions, as shown in Table I, were 
used and each culture solution contained three salts. No two solutions had 
the same salt molecular proportions, but all of them had the same tot al (concen- 
tration of 0.0245 gram-molecule (of all the salts taken together) per lit(*r. This 
set is here designated as the 3-salt type. 

In another set of cultures, which is here known as the 4-salt type, twelve 
culture solutions in different molecular salt proportions, but of the sanu^ (concen- 
tration, were used (see Table II). Each culture solution had a total concentra- 
tion of 0.0384 gram-molecule of all the salts per liter. 

PREP.AttATlON or THK SINCLK-SALT STOCK AM) CT^LTFRIC SOLI^TIONS 

In the preparation of the four single-salt stock solutions, distilled water and 
“Baker’s analyzed” mono-potassium phosphate, ealeium nitrate, inagnosium 
sulphate, and ammonium sulphate, were used. Plach of the four solutions was 
prepared in half-molar concentration. A few drops of a solution of ferric chloride 
were added to the stock culture solution. 

~ ITlieri. preaentMl lor grjuluatiou trom the College of Agriculture. No 152; Exp.-nmei.t Siution vontribu- 
tion No. 124. 


Ill 
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About 30 cubic centimeters of each culture solution were poured into a test 
tube. The test tube with its contents was weighed. About five centimeters 
in length of the tip of a root of abaca was immersed in the solution. In the first 
part of the study, each cultuie solution supplied to the root was I'enewed at the 
end of eveiy two days. 


OTHER PREPARATIONS 

The roots were dug out of the ground, care being taken not to injure them. 
They were then washed with water, placed in test tube.s for about three days to 
allow them to recover from the shock before being immersed in the solutions. 
At the end of the period the roots were immersed in the solutions, one root to 
each solution. The mouths of the test tubes were plugged with paraffined corks 
with holes in the center through which the roots were inserted. Then the prep- 
arations were covered with banana loaves so as to protect the roots from the dry- 
ing influence of air, from the rain, and to keep them i' darkness. For further 
protection from any possible disturbing effects of rain and sun a shed thatched 
with cogon leaves was put over the experiments. Care was exercised to effect 
renewal of solutions within the shortest time possible. The amount of solution 
absorbed was determined by weighing. 

FURTHER PLAN OF EXPERIMENTS AND RESULTS 

Eight roots from one hill of the Maguindanao variety of abaca were sup- 
plied with the eight culture solutions of the 3-salt type (see Table 1). Each 
culture solution w'as tried on every root but on different days. Each of these 
solutions had a concentration of 0.0245 gram-molecule (of all salts taken 
together) per liter and was renewed at the end of every two days. A mass of 
numerical data on this part of the experiment was colleeted. 

Each of the 12 culture solutions of the 4-salt type was tried also on every 
root of another set of twelve roots fiom the same hill. The solutions had a con- 
centration of 0.0384 gram-molecule of the salts taken together per liter. The 
amounts of the culture solutions that entered the roots at the end of each experi- 
jnental period were determined by weighing. 

GROWTH OF BRANCH ROOTS 

About two or three weeks after the experiments were started branch roots 
began to grow quite rapidly from the main root. Not all the initial roots employ- 
ed in the experiments, however, developed these structures. Representatives 
of those that did develop them were gathered at the end of the experiments 
and are reproduced in Plate I. 

Because of the appearance of branch roots in some of the culture solutions 
tested, the amount absorbed in a two-day period was considerably increased. 
These branch roots therefore may l)e considered as a modifying factor in the ex- 
periment. 

Inasmuch as not all the data on hand were obtained as absorbed by a single 
root in a given time, it was absolutely impossible to interpret some of the results. 
For this reason it was decided to pick out from this mass of data absorption 
readings made during the experiments when the modifying factor mentioned 
above was not present. However, for the sake of comparison some of the absorp- 
tion readings taken near the end of the experiments and when the modifying 
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factor was at work were included. The data referred to for the S-salt culture 
solutions are given in Table III, and for the 4-salt culture solutions in Table IV. 
The corresponding weather records are^ also given in Tables III and IV. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

GROWTH OP BRANCH ROOTS, A DISTURBING, OR MODIFYING FACTOR 

As originally planned the absorption-tests with 3-8alt and 4-saIt types of 
culture solutions were made in a rotation, or cycU system. With this arrangement 
it would have been possible to compare the rate at which the culture solutions 
in a set were taken in by the roots of abaca. Unfortunately, about two or three 
weeks after the experiments were started, branch roots were produced on the 
portion of the initial roots immersed in the solution. The disturbance caused 
by the branch roots upon the rate of absorption was not realized until the experi- 
ments were ended. When the data were studied it was then noticed that the 
growth of branch roots was usually accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
absorption hence the figures representing absorption made by one root were not 
comparable with the absorption by several roots. The data in Table II show 
that the five highest records on absorption (5.59, 3.41, 4.80, 4.02 and 3.73 grams) 
made per root were far smaller than the five highest records (15.93, 10.84, 12.49, 
19.63 and 11.56 grams)madc per several roots. A similar case may also be seen 
in Table IV. An attempt is here made to explain the probable cause and signif- 
icance of the growth of the branch roots referred to above. 

The data were obtained from which it could be determined whether or not 
the branch roots w^ere the result of an unsuitable concentration of the culture 
solutions. But casual observations with water culture experiments in general 
seem to show that a profuse pi-oduction of roots in solution w^as usually caused 
by a rather strong concentration of the solution, as Haberlandt (3) reports, a 
medium (solid or liquid) which is not in the right condition for a plant generally 
causes a profuse production of roots thereby increasing the surface for absorp. 
tion. From this brief discussion it maj’^ be inferred that the production of grow^th 
of many branch roots in this study suggests that the concentration of culture 
solutions tested was rather strong for this plant. Further investigation in the 
same field should include tests of many different concentrations. The growih 
of branch root« opens a problem of physiologico-morphological nature, a study 
of which would have been attempted if time had permitted. 

Another question may be raised as to whether or not the growth of the 
branch roots was due to a particular molecular proportion or combi nation of the 
salts employed. An examination of the data on hand, but not here published, 
and in Tables III and IV, may show that the different culture solutions tested 
were rotated among the different roots studied in such a way that it was impos- 
sible for a particular culture solution to have influenced the growth of branch 
loots from a particular initial root immersed in the solution. Moreover, our 
records show that not all the roots studied produced branch roots, though each 
of the initial roots was supplied with all the solutions in a set. It is, therefore, 
evident that the growth of the branches was not due to the molecular propor- 
tions or eombinations of the salts nor to the presence of ammonium sulphate or 
of sodium nitrate in the media, as in both types of cultures some initial roots 
produced branches while others did not. 
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MAXIMUM ABSORPTION OF CULTURB SOLUTIONS 

Although not exactly comparable, for the solutions were supplied to dif- 
ferent sets of roots from the same clump of abaca, the data in Tables III and IV 
seem to show that the addition of ammonium sulphate in complete culture solu- 
tions made the intake of the latter by the roots relatively slower. On the assump- 
tion that the type solution most readily absorbed would give a maximum nutri- 
tive benefit to the plant the data given in the upper portion of Table III is of 
importance as the most rapid absorption of the culture solutions per root is re- 
corded here. 

It would not be safe to say that some of the culture solutions of the 3-salt 
type are most suitable for abaca. But the average daily records of absorption 
that can be derived from most of the results recorded in the upper portion of Table 
III were higher than the 0.5084 gram reported by Copeland as the daily average 
absorption of water by the roots which were selected as especially active. The 
average absorption of 3-saIt culture solutions (in itaLcs in the upper part 
of Table III) would be 2.155 grams a root a day, or about 300 per cent greater 
than the result reported by Copeland. 

In the absence of any possibility of actually determining the amount of 
solution that the roots of an abaca plant, or a clump of the variety Maguindanao 
when grown in Los Banos absorbed in a given period of time, it becomes advisa- 
ble to make the necessary computations. Granting that 2.155 grams was cor- 
rect, the roots on the clump of abaca* studied would absorb 2353.26 grams, or 
about 2.4 kilograms of the culture solution in a day. A full grown plant* would 
absorb 230.585 grams or about 0.23 kilogram per day. 

As regards the characteristics of G,, a culture solution relatively the most 
readily absorbed of the 3-salt type, it appears that the .solution referred to was 
composed of 0,0105 gram-molecule of mono-potassium phosphate; 0.0105 gram- 
molecule of calcium nitrate and 0.0035 gram-molecule of magnesium sulphate. 
It must be understood that this conclusion i.? only tentative. Further investiga- 
tions should be conducted to fully establish its validity. Assuming that this 
conclusion is correct, it appears that the coconut (variety Laguna) and abaca 
of the variety studied differ from each other in salt requirement in that the coco- 
nut required ammonium sulphate in a completely balanced solution, while the 
abaca did not need it. These two plants seem to differ further from each other 
in that for a rapid absorption the coconut (4) required a culture solution, which 
contained an extremely low content of ammonium sulphate, mono-potassium 
phosphato or calcium nitrate and an extremely high amount of magnesium 
sulphate. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

The limited amount of data on hand and the conditions under which this 
study was made warrant only the following tentative generalizations: 

(1) That a profuse growth of branch roots were produced when roots of 
abaca were supplied with 3-salt or 4-salt types of culture solutions tested. 

(2) That the ultimate cause of the growth of the branch roots was not 
determined, but that* it appears entirely probable that a particular molecular 
proportion of the salts in the cultures was not responsible for their development, 

2 Th(3 rluinp of ffbaca 5tu<Ued had 9 large and 3 medium »i*ed plants; 107 roots found on a large plant 
and il roots on » medium sised plant. 
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(3) That two or more problems of a physiologico-morphological nature 
were brought out in this study* 

(4) That the complete culture solutions with ammonium sulphate were 
in most cases less readily absorbed than the complete culture solutions without 
it — indicating that the salt was not needed by the plant. 

(5) That the average daily absorption of the five highest readings obtained 
was 2.155 grams per root per day, or about 300 per cent more readily absorbed 
than water as reported by Copeland. 

(6) That by computation, an abaca plant of the variety studied would 
absorb about 0.23 kilogram of the culture solution (found most readily absorbed) 
a day. On a similar basis the roots of the clump of the plant would take in about 
2.4 kilograms of the solution in a day. 

(7) That the culture solution most readily absorbed was characterized by 
having relatively medium amounts of either mono-potassium phosphate or 
calcium nitrate and a relatively high content of magnesium sulphate. 
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Tablb I . — Moketdar ptopoHions ^ qf three mUe in enek culture 
solution of the S^alt type. 

(Each solution had a total concentration. 0 0245 gram-molecule of nil 
the aalte tahen together per liter ) 


Culture 

solution. 

Gram molecules of each salt in culture solutions. 

KH,P04 

Ca(NO,), 

MgSO. 

A, 

0.0035 

0.0035 

0.0175 

B, 

0.0035 

0.0105 

0.0105 

c, 

0.0035 

0.0175 

0.0035 

D, 

0.0070 I 

0.0070 

0.0105 

E, 

0.0070 

0.0105 

0.0070 

F, 

0.0105 

0.0035 

0.0105 

Gi 

1 0.0105 

0.0105 

0.0035 

H, 

0.0175 

0.0036 

0.0036 


a Borne of the culture liolutione employed by Espino (2) 


Table II. — Molecular j^oportwns » of the salts in each culture sotuHon 
in the 4‘salt type. 

(Each solution had a total concentration, 0 0384 gram-molecule, of ail salts 
taken together, per liter ) 


Gram-molectile of each salt in culture solutions. 


solution. 

(NH4)2S04 

NH 2 PO 4 

Cacmw* 

MgS04 

A* 1 

0.0048 

0.0048 

0.004S 

0.0240 

B4 

0.0048 

0.0048 

0.0144 

0.0144 

c, 

0.0048 

0.0048 

0.0240 

0.0048 

D4 

0.0048 

0.0096 

‘ 0.0096 

0.0144 

E. 

0.0048 

0.0096 

0.0144 

o.oim 

F. 

0.0048 

0.0144 

0.0048 ! 

0.0144 

G. 

0.0048 

0.0144 

0 0144 

0.0048 

H, 

0.0048 

I 0.0240 

0.0048 

0.0048 

1 . 

0.0144 

0.0048 

0.0048 

0.0144 

J. 

0.0144 

0.0048 

0.0144 

0.0048 

K. 

j 0.0144 

0.0144 

! 0.0048 

1 

0.0048 

L. 

1 0.0240 

0.0048 

0.0048 

0.0048 


a Some of the culture solutions employed by Espino (2). 
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TA»m lll.-^Rak ^ olworpiton of crnn^tde S^aalt culture mlutioiu by roots of abam^ variety Mo- 

guindanao . « 


(All reftdinire in grams) 




Root 1 

Root 2 

Root 3 

Root 4 

Root 6 

Root 6 

Root 7 

Root 8 

No. of 
day in- 

Condition 

Culture 









of roots. 

solutions. 

A5 

BS 

cs 

DS 

ES 

¥3 

os 

ES 

tervals. 

Single 

Date 










rooto 

Oct. 24 

2.01 

1.25 

1 98 

3.12 

1.63 

1.01 

1.29 

1.82 

2 

without 

large 

branches 

0!t. 4-6 

2.73 

1.22 

1.71 

2.76 

1.16 

1.57 

1.61 

1.58 

2 


Oct. 6-8 

1.22 

0.79 

1.33 

1 40 

O.SO 

1 36 

1.43 

3.00 

. 

2 


Culture 

solutions. 

m 

KS 

BS 

CS 

DS 

ES 

VS 

as 



Dixie 

f)ct. 8-10 

2.36 

1.85 

0 62 

2.06 

.5.5.9 

0.30 

0.35 

4.80 

2 


Oct. 10-12 

0.57 

2.55 

1.47 

2.34 

2.70 

0 02 

0.44 

4. os 

2 


tVt. 12-14 

0.74 

2.79 

2.68 

2.42 

3 41 

0.02 

1 22 

3. 73 

2 


t Culture 








\ 


With fully 1 

[ solutions. 1 

QS 

ES 

AS ! 

HS 

CS 

DS 

VS i 

FS 


develo])e(i 

Date 










branch 

roots 

Dec. 1-3 

1.32 

3.64 

2.85 

6 43 1 

1.25 

2.85 

1.05 

1.23 

2 


Dec. ;{-5 

2.25 

5.78 

7.12 

6 34 j 

11 .56 

3.54 

4 25 

1.88 

2 


Dec. 5-7 

1.61 

5.82 

5 72 

9 58 

8.01 

6.09 

4.22 

5.40 

2 


("\jlture 

solutions. 

1 ¥H 

cs 

E3 

A.^ 

1 

f BS 

i .. 

CS 

DS 

i ES 



Date 

Dec. 7-9 

4.02 

0,22 

\ 

7.39 

! 

8 79 * 

1 1 
1 

16.04 1 

12.49 

7.97 

4 27 

2 


Dec. 9-11 

6.08 

0 73 

1 66 

15.93 

‘ 8.80 

19 6.5 

7 86 

4.41 

2 

j 

Dw. U-13 

5.30 

1.51 

5 21 

5.68 

9 45 

! 

! 8.01 I 

1 6 01 

4 U 

2 


« For ohniaiic conditions see Table V. 
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Tabu IV. — RaU of aburrptipn of complete 4-aaU culture eoluiwru bp roote of abaca, wrktp iia 

guindanao.o 
(A1 readings in grams ) 


Condition 

Bate 

Root 

Root 

Root 

Root 

Root 

Root 

Root 

Root 

Root 

Root 

Root 

Root 

No. of days 

of roots. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

interval. 


Culture 

solutions. 

u 

B4 

04 

D4 


n 

G4 

H4 

14 

J4 

K4 

L4 



Date 
Oct 2-4 

1.04 

1.08 

4.60 

1.20 

4.45 

0.98 

1.21 

1.23 

1.01 

0.65 

0.65 

1.57 

2 

Single 

Oct. 4-6 

1.34 

0c93 

S.S9 

1.30 

3.00 

0.67i 

0.72 

1.45 

0.60 

1.15 

0.93 

0.64 

2 

roots 

without 

Oct 6-8 

0.77 

1.43 

1.54 

1.32 

1.07 

0.64 

0.41 

1.54 

1.49 

0.68 

2.40 

0.66 

2 

Culture 














large 

branches 

solutions. 

14 

M 

B4 

04 

D4 

TSt4 

n 

[04 

H4 

14 

J4 

K4 



Date 
Oct. 8-10 

0. 19 

2.19 

1,11 

0.14 

3 . 4 ^ 

0.67 

0.69 

1.36 

0.76 

1.05 

0.67 

0.72 

2 


Oct. 10-12 

1.50 

1.81 

0.79 

0. 10 

0.01 

0.55 

0.68 

7.15 

0.13 

1.66 

0.02 

3.52 

2 


Oct. 12-14 

0.80 

3.15 

1.07 

0.07 

2.22 

1.32 

1.00 

1.89 

1.23 

1.09 

1.55 

2.06 

2 


Culture 

solutions. 

C4 

Df 


F4 

S4 

H4 

14 

J4 

K4 

L> 

A4 

B4 



Dale 

i 






r 








Dec. 1-3 

2.45 

1.25 

0.64 

2.95 

1.01 

0.84 

1.01 

0.84 

0.11 

0.11 

Q.16 

2.86 

2 

With 

Dec. 3-5 

0.44 

4.44 

6.17 

1.09 

0.85 

3.37 

1.31 

1.67 

0.93 

0.06 

0.70 

0.13 

2 

fully 

developed 

Dec. ,5-7 

0.06 

7.81 

L 

3.49 

7.56 

2.60 

1.15 

3.41 

2.51 

0.50 

0.08 

0.31 

0.53 

2 

Culture 














branch 

roots 

solutions. 

B4 

04 

D4 

E4 

n 

04 

H4 

14 

J4 

K4 

L4 

A4 



Date 
Dec. 7-9 

0.21 

0.63 

2.6S 

4.74 

7.10 

2.17 

0.80 

5,46 

6.48 

1.83 

0.23 

0.10 

2 


Dec. 9-11 

0.80 

0.33 

1.69 

3.90 

6.J10 

2.83 

1.28 

9.87 

3.07 

0.89 

0.31 

1.09 

2 


Dec. 11-11 

0 52 

0.05 

7.75 

3.34 

7.46 

2.52 

1.05 

3.36 

2.48 

0.49 

0.08 

0.31 

2 


a For climatic conditions see Table V 
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Tabus V. — Climatic coruiitims during experiments recorded in Tables III and IV. 


Temperature. 


Date. 

Maximum. 

Optimum. 

Minimum. 

30 

28 

26 

Sunny 

Oct. 2 

30.1 

28.1 

26 

Clouciy 

3 

30.1 

28.1 

26 

Cloudy 

4 

30. 1, 

27.5 

25 

Cloudv 

5 

30.1 

27.5 

25 

Cloudy 

6 

30.1 

27.5 

25 

Cloudy ('slight ly^ 

7 

30 

27.5 

25 

Very cloudy, some rain 

8 

30 

27.5 

25 

H Cloudy 

9 

30 

27.5 1 

25 

H Cloudy 

10 

29 

27 

25 

Cloudy nearly all dav 

11 

29 

27 

25 

Cloudy nearly all day 

12 

30 

28 

26 j 

Cloudv 

13 

30 

20 

26 

H Cloudy 

14 

27 

20 

25 

Cloudv all dav 

Dec. 1 

28 

26.5 

25 

Cloudy 

2 

27 

25.5 

24 

Cloudy 

3 

27 

25.5 

24 1 

Cloudy 

4 

27 

25.5 

■■'""■■■’'■'■"I 

24 1 

Cloudy J 

5 

28 

26.5 

25 

% Cloudy 

6 

29 

26.5 

i 24 

1 ■ 

H Cloudy 

7 

1 

28 

25.,') 

i 23 

Cloudy, no rain 

8 

27 

25 5 

1 24 

Cloudy, ocoa.sional rain 

9 

29.5 

27.3 

j 25 

Vfi Cloudy, no rain 

i 10 

29 

26 

I 23 

Vfi Cloudy, no rain 

j “ 

27 5 

2t). 3 

i 25 

Cloudy all day, li^ht rain 

i 12 

2S 

25 5 

23 

Cloudv all dav, no rain 

1 13 
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SOIL MOISTURE REQUIREMENTS OF YOUNG ABACA PLANTS’ 

By r. llKRNAm and E. H. Kspmo 

Although abaca fiber is strictly a Philippine product and one of our most 
important exports, very little is known about the water requirements of the plant 
that produces it. The distribution of abaca in the Islands is limited by climate; 
it grows well in only a few provinces. Experience shows that the principal 
factor of climate that limits the distribution of this crop in this country is drought. 
Experience further shows that in many cases irrigation water has saved valuable 
abaca plantations during the dry season. But irrigation in many localities is 
either wanting or is very deficient. Moreover, the results obtained in the study 
here reported seem to show that this plant has an optimum requirement for .soil 
moistur<\ It can stand neither too wet nor too dry a soil. For this reason to 
be able to use irrigation water economically and judiciously and to pick out 
suitable planting places a knowledge of the right amount of water needed by the 
plant is essential. 

This study was undertaken with the aim of determining the soil moisture 
requirements of young abaca plants. The work was carried out only up to the 
seedling stage of the plant, hence, the results hen* pi-esented are to be considered 
as preliminary only. They should be considei-cd, also, as holding good only 
under the conditions of this experiment. 

This study was conducte<l at the College of Agriculture, Los Bafios, and 
covered a period of two yeai*s, from Septernlx^r, 1919, to September, 1921. 


-MATKEIALS AND METHOD 

THE son. 

Kind and source , — The soil used was of the mellow loam type. It was takf‘n 
fn)m an alluvial deposit along the bank of Molawin Creek which runs through 
the College Farm and was fertile and fairly suitable for the normal growth of the 
abaca plant. 

Amount and degree of mtimition. — There were six sets of cultui*es in Trial I 
and six sets in Trial 11. Each set had soil with a certain degree of water sat u ra- 
tion. Each culture was run in quintuplicate and had fifteen kilograms of dry 
soil. The cultures that had soil saturated with water wcm considertHl 101^ per 
cept saturation. The other degrees of saturation, 70, 50, 30, 20, and 10 per ctait , 
Wei’e computed on this basis. Each degree of saturation was maintained by 
weighing each pot at intervals of forty-eight hour’s. The lo.ss in weight was eon- 
sideped, although it is not accurate, as the amount of water absorl>ed or tnui- 
apired by the plant for the period of time since previous weighing. Th<’ in 
weight qf each culture was replaced with an equal amount of water. Thn^ tlei 
initial degree qf saturation of each culture was maintained as closely as pos<inlt*. 
Ther^ was a certain atuount of error believed to ho unavoidable due to tli(‘ w eight 

I lor from tJio College of Aieriottlture, No J.VJ; Bxp^nmnui 
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of the plant in each culture. The results obtained in this study ai*e of value 
as a preliminaiy study on the subject. 

SJilKOS AND HEKD LINUS 

A sufficient quantity of seeds were collected from a bunch of ripe abaca fruit 
of an unknown variety in Indan^;, Cavite Province. These seeds were dried for a 
short time and sown in a germinating box containing alluvial soil. After about 
a mcmth most of the seeds germinated. When the seedlings wen? about five 
centimeters in height, vigorous and uniformly developed ones were first grown 
in porcelain vessels containing two liters of soil each. These vessels had no 
drainage hole in the bottom. Each vessel of soil contained a certain degi’ee of 
saturation. To reduce the rapid evaporation of water from the soil and to pre- 
vent rain water from getting into it the upper end of the container was sealed 
with paraffined paper. A short piece of glass tubing for the passage of air and of 
water whenever the latter was added was inserted through paper cover into the 
soil in the pot. The seedlings were allowed to grow in these containers until 
they w^ere large enough to bo transplanted into larger receptacles, in this ease? 
five-gallon kerosene can.s. No further treatment was given to the plant^, except 
to keep them under the shade and free from rain. The insect enemies of the 
plants were killed us soon as discovered on or about tlu* plants. 

EXPEKIMENTH AND KEHULI'S 

EXTERNAL ACPEARANCE OF THE IM.AXT 

The external appearance of the plants was observinl at the time of harvest. 
The data for both Trials I and TI are given in Table I. 

OTHER INDK’ATIONS OF RESt^LTS 

Other indications of results were employed. These were (a) total growth, 
(b) height of plants, (c) number of leaves, (d) approximate area of leaves, (e) 
grefui weight of lamina and petiole, (f) diameter of stalk at base, (g) green weight 
of false stalk, and (h) green weight of whole top. The datuunder each of thesi" 
criteria were gathered at th<» time of harvest. 

Total growth. — Weekly measurements of ihi) plant in each culture were made. 
The growth of each loaf was recorded. The sum of the growth of all the leaves 
in a wf»ek constitutes the total growth of the plant during the week. The sum 
of all weekly growths of each plant from the beginning until the end of the study 
forms the total growth of the plant. 

Height of plants. — The total height of the plants from each culture was meas^ 
ur^d from the base of the st.em to the top of the tallest leaf. 

Number of leaves, — The leaves produced by each culture from the l>eginning 
to the end of the experiment were eounted. 

Approximate area of leaves. — The length and width of each leaf were meas- 
ured and the product found of the dimensions. This product waa considered 
the approximate area of the leaf. The sum of the approximate areas of all the 
leaves from eAch culture constitutes a result under this criterion. 

Diameiisr of stalk at the base. — At aljout two centimeters above the^surface 
of the soil in each pot, the diameter of the stalk of each ci^ture was measiired 
with calipers. 
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Qnm wight of lamina and petiole.— All the blades and petioles of the leaves 
from each culture were weighed soon after harvest. 

Green weight of false stalk. — Afte^r cutting off the blades and the petioles of 
the leaves and removing them from Ihe plant in each culture, the remaining 
portion of the stalk was weighed. 

Green weight of whole top . — The numerical data in e were added to the cor- 
responding data in g. This aura gives the weight of the whole top. 

The data under these criteria are given in Tal>le.s II and III. 

DISCUSSION OF RESIII,TS 

EXTERNAL APPEARANCE OF PLANTS 

As shown in Table II the results obtained from the cultures in Trial I were 
better than those from the corresponding cultures in Trial II. This difference 
was caused by the time of planting of the two trials. Trial I was started in the 
month of Sept<unber when rain fell frequently, consequently the drying influence 
of the air was not great. The (‘ulturos in Trial II, however, were started during 
the summer when the temperature was fairly high. As a consequence, two 
out of five of the cultures provided with 50 per cent saturation in Trial II 
died, while none died in th(‘ similar cultures in Trial 1. Moreover, the plants 
in Trial I were about sixt<*en months old at the time of harvest; while those in 
Trial II wor<‘ harvested at th<‘ age of about nine months. 

Two of th(» five eul1ur<‘s in saturated soil in Trial II dunl; none died from 
similar cultures in Trial I. However, the death of some of tlu* cultures and the 
apparent stunted and yellowish condition of the others in Trial II, wars only 
in ve\y small part due to the drying influene(‘ of the air over the cultures. It 
was largely due to the presence of too much water in the soil which interf(u*ed 
with (‘crtain biological processes taking place in it. Because of lac^k in supply 
of oxygen in the saturated soil the respiration of the roots was probably inter- 
fered with. This lack in oxygen supply was the cause, also, of the stunted and 
yellowish condition of plant « in Trial I. 

Of al! the cultures tested, those with 70 per cent saturation produced the 
most vigorous plants. The i>lants in the.se cultures had long, broad, and green 
leaves. They, also, had relatively large stalks. Four out of five eultun^s with 
70 cent saturation in Trial 1 produced suckers. No other cultures in either 
trial produced .suckers. 

These results (Hjnfirm the experience of some abaca growers that this plant 
can not successfully be grown in regions where drought oc<airs at least onee a 
year, or in vsoil saturated with water. Moreover, these results (piantitatively 
establish the water need for the maximum development of the young plants 
when grown in pots containing alluvial soil and under the climatic conditions 
observed during the study. 


OTHER INDICATIOXS OF RESCLTS 

The cultures with 70 per cent saturation gave the high('st n suits under all 
the criteria indicated in Table II. This was true both for Trials 1 and II as 
shown in Table III. The data in Table III show that under Trial 1 the 70 per 
cent H0iur<di&n was 31 per cent superior to the 100 per cent saturation and 24 per 
cent bettei" than the 50 per cent saturation. In Trial II the results obtained from 
the cultures with 7Q per cent saturation were 59 per cent superiov to those from 
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Holurated ml and 57 per cent over those obtained Irom the iniltures that had 
50 per cent mttcralion. 

The results in terms of the criteria, indicated in Tables II and III, fully 
confirm those in terms of the external appearance of the plant. These results 
further emphasize the superiority of the cultures with 70 per cent saturation 
over ^ other cultures supplied with more or less amount of water. . 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

From the results of this study the following conclusions (under the condi- 
tions of the experiments) are fairly accurately established: 

1. That of all the degrees of saturation of the soil in pots, 70 per cent pro- 
moted the best vegetative development of the young abaca plant. This was 
true with Trial I started during the rainy season as well as with Trial II started 
during the dry season. 

2. That seedlings of abaca could not be grown even in a fertile soil when 
it had less than about 50 per cent saturation. 

3. That the young abaca plant could not thrive well in alluvial soil satu- 
rated with water. This confirms the common observation or experience of abaca 
growei-s. 

4. That the optimum moisture requiroments of the young plant probably 
lies somewhere between 60 and 80 per cent saturation. 
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Tablb 1. — Exterml appearmtce of ihe plants at the time of harvest. 


Saturation. 

Cul- 

ture 

No. 

Trial I. 

Trial II. 

y/cr cent 

At 

Yellowish narrow leavew 

Yellow leaves; stunted in growth 


Aa 

Yellow leaves short and narrow; stalk 
short 

Yellow leaves, narrow' and short 

HX) 

Ax 

Yellow leaves; stalk small and short 

Dea<l 


At 

Yellow leaves; stalk small and short 

Yellow leaves; small stalk 


Ak 

Yellow leaves long hut narrow; stalk 
small and short 

Dead 


B, 

Green leaves; vigorous and big stalk. 
Produced suckers 

- 

Green broad leaves; vigorous in 
grow'tli 

70 } 

B, 

Gr^ri leaves broad and long; big stalk. 
Suckers are produced 

Green and briiad leaves; big stalk 

B, 

Green leave.s, broad and long; big ! 

stalk. Suckers are produced 1 

! Green leaves; big stalk 


~'hr~ 

Green h'aves, broad and long; .stalk j 
big 1 

Green narrow leaves; big stalk 


B, 

Green leaves, broad and long; ] 

suckers prodiu*ed 1 

Green loaves; stalk long 


Ci 

Green leaves, wider than those from j 
saturated 

Dead 


C'2 

Green leaves, long but narrow 

Greener huives than those from 
sat lira ted 

.jO 1 

(\ 

(xretm leaves, long but narrow 

Green leaves, long but narrow' 


i\ 

(tretm leaves, narrower than those* | 

from 70 ^H'r cent saturation ; 

Green leaves; bigger stalk than any 
in saturated 

a 


Dead ^ 

Dead 


a All ruliun*]) with 30. 20. and 10 per cent saturation, died 


Tabi-e in. — Relatv'e vedue^ of ai^erage results from cultures with lOOy 70 and 50 fur cent saturation 

in both trials. 




Trull 1. 

70 

50 


Trial 11. 


Per cent saturation 

1(K) 

100 

70 

50 

Indications of results. 







1. Total growth, cm 

68 

1(X) 

70 

58 

100 

56 

2. Height of plants, cm 

79 

100 

92 

48 

UK) 

52 

3. Number of leaves 

87 

100 

100 

92 

100 

70 

4. Approximate area of leaves, sg, cm 

67 

100 1 

7S 

31 

100 

27 

5. Green weight of latnina and petiole, gm. 

64 

UK) 

72 

24 

UK) 

35 

6. I^ameter of etalk^ cm 

76 

100 

79 

34 1 

100 

44 

7. Green weight of stalk, gtn 

59 

100 

59 

19 

UK) 

28 

8. Green wmght of pm 

53 

100 

62 

19 

UK) 

1 

29 

Avenufie of lelativli values 

69 

100 

76 i 

41 

100 

43 


Thit utudaf etiiaHon in aithnr trial w'aa eonsidered 1(K> and the other value* under 

aatttf Miedtioik ol MMidH ware earAt^utad aecurdinffly- 
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Table lh^R€sult» obtained under digererd criteria at tke time of hanmt 

'rrial 1. 


Degree 

of 

satura- 

tion. 

Cul- 

ture 

num- 

ber. 

'fotal 

growth. 

Height 

of 

plants. 

Num- 

ber 

of 

leaves. 

Area of 

1 leaves 

1 (approx- 
imate). 

Green 

woi|ht 

lamina 

and 

petiole. 

Diam- 

eter 

of 

stalk. 

Green 

weight 

false 

stalk. 

Green 

weight 

w'hoie 

top. 

per cent 

Ai 

cm. 

341.7 

cm. 

78,5 

20 

itq. cm. 
2,169.75 

gnu 

36.2 

CM. 

3.10 

gm. 

127.4 

gm. 

163.6 



242.9 

63.3 

22 

1,465.6 

28,5 

2.80 

1 90.8 

119,3 

100 

AS 

292.8 

72.4 

22 

1,463. 1 

49.5 

3.10 

116.3 

164.8 


A4 : 

248,1 

59.7 

26 

1,075.55 

34.4 

2.40 

53.0 

87,4 


A5 

243.1 

68.5 

16 

1,630.05 

77.4 

2.65 

222.5 

200.0 


B1 

412.5 

84.4 

28 

2,319.29 

83.5 

3.50 

174 8 

258.3 


hS! 

384.5 

82 7 

21 

1,915. 10 

63.5 

3.50 

196.0 

259.5 

70 

BS 

407.0 

87.0 

23 

2,414.75 

65.2 

3.40 

202.6 

267.5 



354.3 

88 5 

23 

2,415.95 

2,586.2 

63.7 

3.90 

223.5 

282.7 


m 

480.2 

92.6 

23 

74.7 

4.00 

239.0 

313.4 


Cl 

327.4 

78.5 

23 

1,963.55 

50.3 

3.05 

130.0 

180.9 


c$ 

130.2 

74.0 

26 

824. 10 

50.6 

2.15 

59.4 

110.0 

' 50 

cs 

333.5 

80.3 

25 

2,197.92 

56.2 

3.40 

133.8 

190.0 


C4 

347.1 

86.1 

24 

2,344.97 

43.2 

3 30 

162 1 

205.0 


cs 

dead 

dead 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Trial IL 



A1 

35.5 

11.3 

6 

154.00 

2.4 

0.2 T 4 2 

6.6 


ASi 

35.5 

21.6 

5 

137. (K) 

4 4 

0.8 

1 5.2 

9.6 

100 

AS 

dead 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



M 

43.7 

19.3 

6 

168.85 

2.2 

0. 5 

3 6 

5 8 


A6 

dead 

dead i 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


BJ 

dead 

dead 

, 



— 

— 

— 

i 


Be 

72.6 

29.4 

7 

430.85 

9.0 

i 1.5 

12.2 

21.2 

70 

BS 

85,7 

46,2 

6 

694.85 

18.0 

i ^ 

33.2 

51.5 


B4 

81.2 

37.5 

7 

396,10 

12.2 

1.9 

28.3 

40.5 

, 

B5 1 

72.5 

32. 2 

5 

461.96 

11.0 

1.3 

17.5 

38.5 


Cl 

dead 

dead 

i 

dead 

dead 

— 

— 



ce 

;io.6 

13.7 

5 

124.2 

1.9 

0.6 

3.3 

5.2 

50 

C3 

40.8 

14.0 

3 

132.75^ 

4,2 

0.6 

5.3 

9 5 


C4 

60.5 

29.3 

5 

142.32 

1 7.1 ’ 

1.05 

10 4 

17.5 

a 

CS 

dead 

dead 

— 

! 

1 — 


— 

-rt-frr 


a All euUureft with 30, 20, and 10 per rent witiiration, and in Trial 11 40 p«*r rent al«o, died. 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE SALT AND FERTILIZER NEEDS OF 
THE YOUNG iBACA PLANT* 

By R. B. Ekpino and B. O. Viado 

WITH ONB TBXT KKJURK 

Although the abaca plant is generally grown in virgin soil results from 
studies of its fertilizer requirements should l)e of some value. In tCvSts of this 
kind with cultivated crops it has l)een shown that a judicious application of ferti- 
lizer was generally followed by a mor* pnxluctive yield, indicating that, though 
the quality and the quantity of the good ingredients might not be lacking, the 
proportion of the principal constituents might require adjustment. Also, if the 
same crop is harvested year after year from the same land as in the case of abaca, 
the stcadj^ though moderate reduction of the fertility of the field, will ultimately 
make the soil poor in mineral nutrients. Moreover, results of (experiments on 
the salt' and fertilizer needs of crops seem to show that they have individual 
requirements, not only in the kind of fertilizer material but also in the proportion 
and amount. 

Evidence is not wanting which tends to show' the influence of certain kinds 
and amounts of fertilizers on the production or development of certain structures 
in the plant body. No study of the abaca plant with the object of observing this 
influence has I)een made. Other plants, however, have been observed to respond 
favorably, and in some cases, extraordinarily, to the action of certain fertilizers. 
For instance, it has been found in this College that an iuoroased production of 
oil could be obtained as a result of the application of fertilizers to the soil wdiere 
the peanut is grown. Sugar cane has been found to produce* monj sucrose when 
supplied with certain kind and proportion of fertilizers. 

One of the objects of the present study was to find whether or not applica- 
tion of a certain fertilizer to the young abaca plant would be accompanied by an 
increased yield of filwr or by the production of fiber of certain special quality. 
Another object was to find fertilizer combinations that would promote tlu* most 
vigorous vegetative growth of the crop. 

The present study was conducted at the College of Agriculture for the period 
from June, 1920, to September, 1921. The study was macle on two series of cul- 
tures. The first series was supplied with certain chemicals with the intention 
of obtaining quick results. The second series was supplied with ordinary corn- 
menial fertilizers. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

THE SOLID MEDIUM 

In both series of cultures the soil used was clay loam and was taken from a 
field east of the Seed Laboratory which had been previously planted to cassava 
and had never received any application of fertiliz<*r. The amount of soil required 
for each of the series of cultures was collected, thoroughly pulverized and mixed, 
before putting it in the pots* and pilones*. Each pot was filled to about two 
centimeters from the brim. 

1 Th.e$iil prciflieiitfKl for graduation Irom the College of Agriculture, No lo4; Experunent StuUen eontnbu* 
tikm, Ko. 12 A 

t Earthen Sower pot No. 6, capacity 2 litcrc, used for Series 1. 

» Ofdhaaiy eej<theii reoepiaele for sugar tn the Philippines;^ conical shape, broad <‘i)d at top, narrow end at the 
hottom with drainage hole; capacity 45 liters, used for cultures in Series 11- 
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THE 8EJCHB AND SEEDIJNGR 

On July 4, 1920, and again on January 6, 1921, ripe fruit of abaca of an un* 
known variety were secured from Indang, Cavite. The seeds were separated 
' fr<»m the fruit and washed with water to remove the pulp. 

They were then germinated in seed plots which were kept moist by watering 
them every other day. After about a month the seeds germinated and 
when the seedlings had attained a height of about five centimeters, or possessed 
four visible leaves, uniformly developed seedlings were transplanted to the pots, 
one seedling to each pot. 

THE NUTRIENT MEDIA 

In both series of cultures the triangular method of apportioning the nutri- 
tive constituents proposed by Schreiner and Skinner'* was followed. In Series 
I, 19 cultures out of 153 in a triangular set were used and each culture was run 
in triplicate. The triplicate cultures arc designated by a, 6, c. Three control 
cultures were employed. Table I shows the proportions and actual amounts 
of the chemicals, potassium acid phosphate, calcium nitrate, magnesium sul- 
phate, u.sed. The amounts shown in the table w(U‘e supplied to the plant in 
four different applications at bi-w(‘ekly intervals. 

In Series II, nine cultures wore used; four cultures without fertilizers, for the 
control. The cultures were run in quadruplicate as designated by a, 5, c, rf, and 
were supplied with two sets of fertilizer combinations; one is here designated as 
the ammonium set and the other as the nitrate set. The ammonium set was 
supplied with potassium sulphate, double superphosphate, and ammonium sul- 
phate. The nitrate set had the same commercial fertilizers except that sodium 
nitrate wm substituted for the ammonium sulphate. Table II shows the pro- 
portions and actual amounts of the fertilizers employed. The fertilizers wer(‘ 
applied only once to the piloiies and the application was made soon after the 
seedlings were properly set in the pilone.s. 

CARK OF CULTURE 

While the cultures in Series I were in progress, oiled paper was placed on the 
surface of the soil in each pot to prevent it from^ becoming too dry and to suppress 
the growth of weeds. To further check the rapid evaporation of water from the 
pot and from the plant and to protect the seedlings from the destructive violence 
of strong winds, a frame over which cheese cloth was stretched, was placed 
alxait a meter above the plants. 

For the cultures in Series II, where the commercial fertilizers were used 
banana leaf sheaths cut in suitable sizes were employed to protect the seedlings 
fr<im the intensity of the sunlight and the hard wind. The cultures were watered 
iind cultivated when necessary. 

EXPERIMENT8 AND RE8i;LTO 

SERIES I., SALT SOLUTION SERIES 

For the cultures in Series I, where the salt solutions were employed as the 
nutritive media, the following criteria of results aie employed; namely, (1) gi’owth 
in height, (2) weight of green top, (3) approximate area of leaves, and (4) number 
of roots. 


* and Slcifinnr, J. J, Ratio of phoaphAta and potadsiuin on absorption and growth, 

& 0 : i-80. 1910. 
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Growth in AetigrAL-— The weekly growth increment wais measured once a week 
from a base mark on the surface of the ground to the tip of the youngest leaf in 
each culture. The numerical data for this are given in Table III. 

Weight of green top— The weight of green top was determined in each 
culture. The top from each culture was severed from the roots and weighed. 
Table III shows the weights of green tops. 

Approximate area of leaves . — The approximate art'a of all leaves on each 
plant was determined. The length from the upper end of the petiole up to the 
tip of the leaf was multiplied by the width of the widest part of the leaf; tlu^ 
product represents the approximate area of each leaf. 

The sum total of the areas of all the leaves fiom each culture is the approx- 
imate area indicated in Table III. 

Number of roots.— The roots from each plant were counted. Only those 
which originated from the rhizome were included. The data are sliown in Table 
III. 

SERIES U. THE COMMERCIU. FERTIEIZEU.S SERIES 

Four indications of results are employed for the eiiltures where the commer- 
cial fertilizers were used. They ar(‘ (Ij length of tallest leaf. (2) diametcu* of 
stalk, (3) length of all leaves combined, and (4) the approximate' area of all leaves 
(‘ombined. 

Length of all leaves combined . — The length of all the leaves was also deter- 
mined. From the base mark made, each leaf was measured separately. The 
length from the base mark up to the tip of every leaf was taken and the lengths 
of all th(' leaves were combined. 

l)IS(H\SSION OF KESt'LTS 

THE SALT solution SERIES 

From unpublished data the WTiters gathered that young aba(*a plants started 
from seeds are quite variable in size and behavior, although grown under similar 
environmental conditions. In spite of the influeiu'c of the fertili.T:ers added io 
the cultures in the present study these natural individual variations in develop- 
ment W(‘re observed. Effort was made to correct this as much as possible by 
running each culture in triplicate. Since the data shown in Table III seem to 
show some discrepancy, a brief discussion is here given on the column, “correct- 
ed''. This column shows the sum total of all separate data under the four criteria 
employed in this series of cultures. 

The corrected data in both series of cultures as shown in Table 111 and 
Table IV wei'C obtained in the same manner. The vsum of the numerical ilata 
of the criteria employed in either series was divided by the number of living plants 
in each culture. The quotient obtained was then multiplied by th(' nurnbc'r of 
defid i^ants and the product was added to the original data. 

Ebcamining the figures for the sum tetd it will be seen that Cultures 7, 8, 10, 
and 11, especially the 7 and the 11 cultures gave good yield under the criteria of 
resets here employed. To these four cultures may be added Culture 18, which, 
though aff^ted by certain unknown disturbing factors not within control, gave 
a good yield. As it is not expected that many good cultures will lx* discovered 
in a limited set of cultures, such as here tested, two exceptionally good ones were 
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selected and their eharacteristicB as regards the fertilizer materiab studied* These 
cultures are characterized by having the following salt proportions: 

KH,PO, Ca(NO,h Mg SO, 

Culture 7 2 8 2 

Culture 11 4 7 1 

From the data, it is evident that for the best growth and development of 
the young abaca plant when grown in clay loam soil and under climatic conditions 
observed, a rather heavy application of calcium nitrate was needed. As for the 
other salts, pota«?sium acid phosphate and magnesium sulphate, only a very 
moderate application of each was needed in order to obtain a good vegetative 
development of the plant. Culture 7 was 264 per cent better than the (‘ontrol. 

THK COMMKKCrAL FERTILIZER SERIES 

In (fommon with many other agricultural crops, aliaca plants are matenally 
influenced by the application of ammonium sulphate. Sodium nitrate was not 
so l)eneficial as ammonium sulphate. The plants in the ammonium sulphate 
set were much more vigorous and had greener leaves than those grown in cultures 
supplied with sodium nitrate. Alxiut 50 per cent of tin seedlings supplied with 
sodium nitrate died, while of those which were supplied with the ammonia(*al 
form of nitrogen, only two died. These facts ttuid to show the possibility of 
improving the vegetative growth of the plant by proper application of fertilizer. 



Fifure 1 . Grtphi tbowhig the coAfmtsee reealts 
from the 4lff«reat fertUixed calturei; the 
emnieiilitiii set compered with the nltrete 
set. 

It may even improve the quality and increase the quantity of the fiber produced. 
This supposition wiU require much experimentation before a reliable conclusion 
can be arrived at. The data under four different criteria of results are sum- 
marized in Table IV. The data in this tabte are graphed in Figure L This 
graph shows clearly and conclusively the su|>eriority of the ammonium set ^ 
cultures over the nitrate set. Further examinatiou ^f this graph shows that in 
the ammonium set the good results were obtmned from Cultures 3, 4, and 6. 
These cultures Am characterized by having relatively high amount of ammonium 
sulphate and moderate amount of either potassium wlphate and douWe ^uper- 
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It appears from the curve represeuting the results obtained from the cul- 
tures supplied with sodium nitrate, that this form of nitrogen is unsuitable for 
this plant under the conditions of the present experiment. 

Culture 10 (the control) as shown in Table IV and in Figure 1 gave much 
lower yield than any fertilized culture in the ammonium set. There were, however, 
four cultures in the nitrate set that gave a lower yield than the control. The 
test fertilized culture in the ammonium set was 383 per (^ont better than the 
control. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

From the results obtained in this study it appears that th(‘ following general- 
izations may be drawn: 

1. That the results from the present study are only pr(‘liininary in nature 
and hold good only under the soil and climatic conditions to which the young 
abaca plant used were subjected. 

2. That the young abaca plant w^as benefited with a certain application 
of either calcium nitrate or ammonium sulphate. 

3. That the ammonium sulphate was a far better source of nitrogen for 
this plant than sodium nitrate. For this reason^ this plant belongs in the same 
category as the rice plant, tobacco plant, and several other agricultural crops 
as regards the source of nitrogen requirement. 

4. That about 50 per cent of the seedlings out of the 3b (‘ultures supplied 
with the sodium nitrate died during the very early stage of growth. 

5. That in order to improve the nutritive condition of the loam soil general- 
ly used for abaca plantations and to promote a vigorous vegetative development 
of the young abaca plant a moderat-e application of either potassium sulphate 
anti double supc*-rphosphate should be accompanied with a relatively heavy ap- 
plication of ammonium sulphate. The amount of ammonium sulphat(‘ should 
be from two to three times as much as either the potassium sulphate or double 
su perph osphate , 

Table I . — Projmtions atid amounts of ike three salts employed. l.iSS.S cc. of solutiou to each cul- 
ture xeith the molar concentratmu indicat&i below. 


'ulture 

Pro|X)rtions of salt^. 

j Volume of 

I 

molar stock salt solutions. 

No. 

KHjPlh 

Ca(N()3)* 1 

[ Mg8()4 

1 KlhVO, 

1 C^a(NO«)2 j 

MgSO, 

1 

1 

1 

10 

0.0041 

i 0 0041 ! 

0 0410 

2 

1 

4 ! 

7 

0.(K)4l 

1 0.0164 I 

0.0287 

3 

3 

7 i 


0.0041 

j 0.0287 i 

0,0164 

4 

1 

10 1 


0.0041 

1 0 0410 

0.0041 

5 

2 1 

2 i 

8 

0.0082 

i 0.(K)82 ! 

0.0388 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0.0082 

i 0.0205 

0 024t> 

7 

2 1 

S I 

2 

0.0082 

i 0. 0:^28 ; 

0 0082 

8 

3 

3 

6 

0.0123 

1 0.0123 ; 

0.0246 

9 

4 

) 

7 

0, 0164 

i 0.0041 

0 0287 

10 

4 

4 

4 

0.0164 

0.0164 

0.0164 

n 

4 i 

7 

1 

0.0164 

0.0287 I 

0 (XHl 

12 

5 

2 

5 

0.0205 I 

0.0082 I 

0.0205 

13 

d 

5 

2 

0.0205 ! 

0.0205 

0 (X)S2 

14 

0 

3 

3 

0.0246 j 

0 0123 t 

0 0123 

lA 

7 

1 

4 

0.0287 I 

0.0041 : 

0 0164 

10 

7 

4 

i 1 

0.0287 

0.0164 

0 0041 

17 

8 

2 

I 2 

0.0328 

0.0082 

0.1K)82 

18 

10 

1 

[ 1 

0.0410 

0.0041 i 

0 0041 

19 

Control 

t . 



1 

^ _ - - - - 
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Table II, — Propartimm and actual amounts of the three commercial fetidizers added to the cidtur^s 

in the ammonium set and nitrate set. 


Culture i 

Proportions and actual 
amount. 

Actual amounts of fertilinsers. 

Ammonium set. 

j Nitrate set. 

No. i 

K 

N 

P 

Potas- 

sium 

sulphate. 

Ammo- 

nium 

sulphate. 

Double 

sujjer- 

|:A[Os- 

phate. 

Potas- 

sium 

sulphate. 

Sodium 

nitrate. 

Double 

super- 

phos- 

phate. 


gm. 

gnu 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. \ 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

1 

1 

1 

20 

2.5 

8.7 

94.0 

2.5 

8.8 i 

94.0 

2 

1 

5 

15 

2.5 

43 .5 : 

70.5 

2.5 

44.0 

70.5 

^ ! 

1 

15 

5 

2.5 

130.5 

23 5 

2.5 

1 

1 132.0 

23.5 

4 j 

1 

20 

1 

2.5 

174.0 

4.7 

1 2.5 

176.0 

4.7 

5 ' 

5 

1 

15 

12 5 

8 7 

70. 5 I 

12.5 j 

1 

8.8 

70 5 

! 

f) 

15 

1 

12 5 

130.5 

4.7 ; 

12.5 

J 

132.0 

4.7 

7 1 

15 

1 

1 5 

37.5 

8 7 

23.5 t 

37.5 ! 

K.S 

23.5 

H ; 

15 

5 

1 

37.5 

43 5 

4.7 1 

37.5 

44.0 

4.7 

0 i 

20 

1 

1 

50.0 

8 7 

4.7 ; 

50.0 

8.8 ! 

4 7 

JoDtrol 

0 

0_ 

0 

! 

1 

_ 0 

! 

0 * 

0 

0 i 

0 


Table 1A". — The sum of all nutnericai data far the sodtum intrale. and ammomum sulplmle .senen 


< 'uiiure 

No. 

Ammonium sulphate 
serie.M. 

1 Sodium nitrate 

1 series. 

Actual. 

Corrected. 

Actual. 

CorwK’ted 

1 

7550 

10066 

7145 

9593 

2 

7699 

10266 

3599 

7197 

3 

9146 

12164 

1597 

3193 

4 

13046 

13046 

827 

3:i0H 

5 

10206 

10206 

1063 

1417 

6 

17269 

17269 

2905 

3873 

7 

6870 I 

6870 

5262 

5262 

S 

8212 

8212 

a5252 

7003 

9 

6324 

6324 

2707 

3609 

< 'ontrol 

4501 


4501 





Table Hi . — Ntmteriml datnfor the trtjdtcate hHh of culturrH of the nhtcn }ikiTdH iSerten /) supplied with aS^mll ctdiure soltUion. 
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FOLIAR TRANSPIRING POWER' OF DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF 
ABAGA GROWN AT THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE ■ 

By Perpetuo Gavakra and 11. B. Espino 

WITH TWO TEXT FlOtTRES 

This papor presents the first set of results obtained from a series of studies 
in findinj^; the varieties of ^Ibaca, grown in the C:!ollege of Agriculture, in Los 
Baftos, that might be best adapted to a region having prolonged drought. The 
conclusion that may be derived from the present study, although valuable, is not 
comprehenBive as only twelve varieties were investigated. The method 
employed is known as the cohalt-chloride test for the determination of the trans- 
piring power or the natural ability of the leaf of plant to give off water vapor in 
spite of the absence of influence of some of the factors in the environment of the 
plant. 

EXPERIMENI AL PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 

The varieties of abaca {M urn textilu) used were Maguindanao, Tafigongoii, 
Pulahan, Libuton, Bongulaiion, Punacan, Baguisanon-Basag, Baguisanon-La- 
waan, Sinaba, Agutay, Putian, and Itom. 

A fully grown stalk of each of the twelve varieties under ol)S(‘rvation was 
UM'd. In testing the foliar transpiring power, a cobalt-chloride slip about 30 
millimeters in width was placed in contact with the upper or lower surface. 
Five t('sts were made on th(‘ upper surface of eveiy leaf of ea(‘h plant, — from the 
olde\st to the youngest. In each test the time-period was recorded with the use 
of a stop-watcli and the temperatun^ with a thermometer. Before making the 
tests in this study the col>alt-chloride slips were standardized in the lab- 
oratory. Since the slips here employed were all from a rather large piece of 
filter paper impregnated with the salt it was not surprising, as was found, that 
they had the* same coefficient. 

By Livingston (1) and others the final result of each test is called thi) index 
of Irampiring power of the* leaf. By this is meant the power of the leaf surface 
to giv(‘ up water vapor, compared with a similar power of the standard water 
surface, that is, the time period required to effect a color change of the cobalt- 
chloride slip placed over a standard evaporating surface (water-saturated porous 
clay covered wdth a millimeter of air) divided by f.he length of time required to 
make the change of color of the same slip when placed upon the surface* of a leaf 
of the same* temperatun^ In this experiment the temperature of the air in the 
lahomtory when the standardization of the slip^ was made was not the same as 
that observed around the leaf; it was, therefore, necessary that the cepavalent 
vapor-pressure of water shown in a table published by Livingston and Shreve 
(2) be employed in the computation of the index of the transpiring power sought. 

How the computations were made are described by Treleaso (3) as follows: 

In one of the tests, for a certain slip of cobalt pai)er the time-period for the color chanj^e 
on the leaf was 77 seconds when the air temperature was 23.7® C., corrcsiumdinp to a vapor 
pressure of water of 21.76 millimeters. Since the slip of cobalt paper had required 31.9 

printed for graduadrai trom tho Colieg<* of Agrir-ulture, No. JCxponmeiu Station eontribu- 
Idciri. Ko. 127. 
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seconds for the change over the standard surface when the temperature was 27*4^ C., 
corresjKjnding to a vapor pressure of 27.10 millimeters, the time*period required for the 
(‘hange over the .standard surface at the temperature of the leaf would have been 
31.9X21.104>21.76, or 40 seconds. In this test the index of transpiring power, 
lieing the time required for the change over the standard surface divided by the time re* 
quired for the change over the leaf at the same temperature, was 40 divided by 77 or 0.52. 

The numerical data on the relative ability of the upper and the lower epi- 
dermis of each of the leaves on one mature plant of each of the abaca varieties 
studied, with the corresponding air temperature during the experiment are not 
here given. 

But the method of computation as (luotc'd from Trelease was followed and 
the data of the index of foliar traneipiring power obtained are given in Table I 
only as averages of similar data, that is, from the quin^aplicate trials as well as 
the average of the data for the upper and lower epidermis of the same leaf. Like- 
wise, the averages for all the leaves (uppeT and lower) on each of the plants 
studied are shown in the same table. Th(\se averages for different varieties 
studied are graphed in Figure 1. 



Figure 1 . ShoWiiig the comparative foliar trasipiriot power (ave- 
rage of averages) of the 4iffereat varieties ol abaca 
studied; arranged to the deeceading order. 


The bj-hovirly march of the trant^piring power of a middle-age leaf of abi^ca, 
variety Libuton, was also determined. The tests were from six o’clock in the 
morning one day until six in the morning of the next. Five readings were taken 
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within each bi-hourly period of observation. The index of the foliar transpiring 
power m computed and the averages together with the records of the transpiring 
power of air are graphed in Figure 2. 



Vtgure 2. Bi-houfly nurdi of foliar trasapiriiig power of Libu- 
ton fariety of abaca compared with the records of 
eeaporation. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Accepting the idea with many investigators that the index of transpiring power 
as put forward by Livingston (1) is a measure of the power of leaves to supply 
moisture to the surrounding air, and considering as correct the belief that “the 
reciprocal of this index is a measure of the power of leaves to retain water against 
the drying influence of the surroundings” (4), it may follow, therefore, that the 
data on hand found with the use of the cobalt-chloride method may lead to the 
discovery of the relative resistance to drought of the varieties studied. With 
this idea in mind and considering the results in terms of averages, we may now 
begin to examine the data on hand. Care is taken in this report not to go into 
minute details because a certain amount of the human factor or equation is partly 
reiqKiimble for slight discrepancies that may be found in the data on hand. 

■ .Examining the data in TaUe I we find that the indices of foliar transpiring 
power of aU the varieties studied are from about two to about five times higher 
in the lower leaf epidermis than in the upper epidermis. This difference is no 
doubt due to the presence of either all, or most, of the stomata in the lower sur- 

face of the leaf of abaca. 
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The data in Table I seem not to warrant a generalisation as regards the 
relative transpiring power of the leaves of different ages of each plant. For in 
some varieties the transpiring power increased as the youngest visible leaf was 
approached. In others, however, the reverse was observed. As regards the 
average of averages of results shown in Table I and graphed in Figure 1, it is 
interesting to note that the varieties Baguisanon-Basag, Sinaba and Baguisanon- 
Lawaan showed a transpiring power relatively greater than in the other varieties. 
The varieties Boftgulanon, Putian, Punacan, and Maguindanao have the lowest 
record. In accordance with our working theory, the last four varieties men- 
tioned have relatively the greater power to retain water against the diying in- 
fluence of the environment. From this characteristic it ma}^ follow that these 
varieties iiiight be suitable for planting in places where the drying influence of 
the air is great. 

But the Maguindanao has been reported by Aldaba (5) as ^'easily injured 
by prolonged dry weather^’. It becomes now necessary to attempt to explain 
the two apparently contradictory facts. 

The Maguindanao variety has mature leaves larger and broader than those 
of any of the varieties studied. In point of number it is one of the vari(‘ties that 
have the greatest. lbs surface of exposure, then, is relativelj’^ large*. For this 
reason, although it possesses a relatively low index of foliar transpiring power, 
the total amount of water that leaves its body is correspondingly large. This 
fact together with our knowledge that the plant possesses a scanty root system 
is probably mainly responsible for the failure of the variety to withstand pro- 
longed dry weather. The other varieties are not defective in their root system. 
Their respective index as graphically illustrated in Figure 1 may serve as a guide 
of their relative drought-resistance. The varieties Item, Agutay, Taftgofigon, 
Pulahan and Libuton are neither too free nor too conservative in giving off water 
in the air. For this reason they may be adaptable to pla(‘es where extremes of 
Weather are not experienced. 

The bi-hourly march of foliar transpiring power of the twelve varieties has 
also been studied. Graphs in Figure 2 show that the index was highest during 
the very early morning hours. It gradually fell until eight o^clock in the evening, 
at which time it began to rise again until the early hours of the next day. Com- 
pared with the eiiaporatmg power of the air (see Fig. 2) its rate was almost inverse- 
ly proportional. The highest record for evaporation, however, was obtained 
dumg the very early afternoon hours and the lowest was at two o’clock in the 
morning Since the records for the evaporation of the present study are about 
the same as obtained by Trelease (3) in his study of the transpiring power of the 
leaves of the coconut on the College Campus and since the curve for the trans- 
piring power of the leaves of abaca fits quite closely a similar curve for the coco- 
nut, the two plants would aeem to be similar in this respect. Their graphs of 
the hourly (bi-hourly in the case of abaca) march pf transpiring power resemble 
in a general way similar graphs for other kinds of plants studied by the cobalt- 
chloride method.* 


i 2 Sm kke (5) ; XrdeMe (4) ; Trel«» 0 e and Livingatoo <7) ; Bakite and Li (8) . 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

(1) The present study should be considered as only preliminary in nature. 
A much more thorough study should be made on the transpiring power of the 
leaves of abaca of the different varieties under different climatic conditions. 

(2) The index of foliar transpiring power of the twelve varieties of abaca 
studied was from about two to about five times greater for the lower surface 
t^n for the upper surface. 

(3) Due to some disagreement in the numerical data obtained, further 
experiments should be made on the relative rate of transpiring power of the 
different leaves of each plant. 

(4) The Baguisanon-Basag, Sinaba and Baguisanon-Lawaan varieties had 
the highest index of transpiring powei. The varieties Boftgulanon, Putian, Pu- 
nacan and Maguindanao had the lowest index. 

(5) The first throe varieties in (4) may be considered as relatively the least 
resistant to drying influence of the environment. With the exception of Maguin- 
danao the last four varieties may be resistant to drought. In the field the Ma- 
guindanao variety has been found not resistant to the drying influence of the 
weather. This is due to a large crown and a limited root-system, conditions 
which are not found in most of the abaca varieties known. 

((>) The man'll of the transpiring power during the day of a full grown 
leaf of the Libuton variety seems to agree with that of the coconut palm both 
in rate and in fluctuations. 
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Table I . — Averages of several similar data on (he index of foliar transpiring power tf abacas. 



Names of Varieties. 

Leaf 

(a) Maguindanao. 

(b) Taftgoflgon. 

(c) Pulahan. 

No. 

Upper 

Lower 

Average | 

Upper 

Lower 

Average 

Upper 

Lower ! 

Average 


siir- 

Bur- 

of two 

sur- 

sur- 

of two 

sur- 

sur- i 

of two 


faces. 

faces. 

sides, j 

faces. 

faces. 

sides. 

faces. 

faces, j 

sides, 

I 

0.23 

0.45 

0.34 

0.266 

0.874 

0,57 

0.336 

0.71 

0.823 

II 

0.22 

0.432 

0.326 

0.20 

0.974 

0.587 

0.252 

0.874 

0.663 

HI 

0.24 

0.528 

0.284 

0.216 i 

1.00 

0.608 

0.25 

0.896 

0,673 

IV 

0.276 

0.828 

0.552 

0.31 

0.994 

0.652 

0.306 

0.952 

0,629 

V 

0.346 

0.996 

0.671 




0.30 

1.004 

0,652 

Averages for all the leaves. 

0.435 

0.604 

0.588 

(d) Libuton. 

(e) Bofigulanon 

(f) Punacan. 

I 1 

0.158 

1.098 

0.608 

0.16 

0.664 

0.412 

i 0.176 1 

0 582 

0.374 

11 1 

0,312 

0,722 

0.517 

0. 16 

0.708 

0.434 

0.202 i 

0.728 

0.466 

III 

0.164 

1.098 

0,631 

0.152 

0.576 ' 

0.364 

0.266 

0.552 

0.402 

IV 

0.236 

0.938 

0.587 

0.188 

0.954 1 

0.571 

0.236 

0.668 

0.452 

V ! 




0.222 

1.038 

0.530 

0.224 

0.668 

0.496 

Averages for all the leaves. 

0.588 

0.462 

0.439 

(g) Baguisanon-Basag. 

(h) Baguisanon-Lawaan. 

(i) Sinaba. 

I 

0.324 i 

1.706 i 

1.015 

0.314 

1.475 

0.894 

0.322 

1.594 

0.958 

II 

0.35 

1.538 

0.944 

0.296 

1.412 I 

0.854 

0.32 

1.426 

0.873 

III 

0.302 

1.582 

0.942 

0.30 i 

1.498 ! 

0.899 

0.296 

1.572 

0.934 

IV 

0.266 

1.216 

0.736 

0.30 I 

1.432 1 

0.866 

0.32 

1.53 

0.925 

V 



] 


1 


0 30 

1.504 

0.902 

Averages for all the leaves. 

0.703 

0.703 

1 0.798 

(j) Agutay. 

(k) Putian. 

j (1) Itom. 

I 

0.428 

0. 886 

0.657 

0.334 

0.816 

0.574 

1 0.206 

1,184 

0.695 

II 

0.302 

0.96 

0.631 

0.242 

0.634 

0.438 

0.202 

1.03 

0.616 

III 

0.346 

0.984 

0.665 

0.252 

0.668 

0.455 

0.218 

1.086 

0.562 

IV 

0.296 

1.236 

0.766 

0.238 

0.556 

0.397 

0.286 

1.19 

0.738 

V 

0.28 

0.72 

0.50 

0.218 

0.484 

0.356 

0.256 

1.242 

0.749 

Averages for aU the leaves. 

0.643 


t 

0.443 

0.670 






COMPARATIVE STUDY OF FIBERS PRODUCED BY SIX VARIETIES 
OF ABACA WHEN GROWN IN LOS BANOS: I* 

By R. B. Espino and Felix Esguerua 

WITH BEVKN PI.ATEB 

There are about one hundred varieties of the abaca plant growing in different 
parts of the Archipelago. Some seventy of these varieties are now under culture 
at this College. Most of these varieties had been fruiting for more than a year 
and were, therefore, suitable for such a study as is here reported. 

The present study deals mainly with the nii(u*oscopical structures of the 
fibers and fiber-cells in the leaf-sheaths from the stalks of six varieties of abaca. 
It also deals with the comparative strength of the fibers from these varieties. 
The primary object was (1) to establish any striking peculiarities of the fibers 
of the different varieties and (2) to compare the strength of the fibers from the 
different varieties when grown side by side under Los Banos conditions of soil 
and climate. The results from this study may be of value in the determination, 
not only of the comparative merits of the varieties as mgards the yield of fiber, 
but also in the establishment of a permanent system of varietal nomenclature. 

This study was carried out at the College of Agricuhure, Los Banos, during 
the college year 1921-1922. 

MATERIALS, METHODS AND RESULTS 

VARIETIES USED 

The varieties msed in this study wore : Bongulanon, Itom, Libuton, Maguin- 
danao, Punucan, and Sinaba. Those are growui side by side in the Lower 
Nursery of the College. From Vista’s (1) description, the following is quoted: 

«. Mvsa texHlis AVc, Uar. Bongulmion (Saleehy) C. A. KUf ), — Produces 15-29 plants 
to a hill, but 4-10 are medium and 10-15 are small, somewhat spreading in the hill, fast 
growler, generaib’’ inclined to low^land habitat. False stem is 3. 7-4.6 m. high, 15-20 cm, 
diameter at base and 8.9-10 cm. diameter at top. 

This variety is from La Carlota Experiment Station. It is rarely found outside of 
Mindanao. Edwards and Saleeby (2) pointed out that it has very white, strong, heavy, 
and easy to extract, fillers. 

h. Mma textilis N^e. Var, Itom in AJhay^ Samorong Horn in Arnbos Camarine$. C. A. 

3-8 plants in a hill but. 1-2 are medium and 1-3 are small, somewhat 
spreading in the hill; fast grower, generally ereid. In the College Nursery this variety 
produces 30-35 plants but 5-10 are medium and 10-15 small ones w hich are crowded in the 
hill. False stalk is 3.34-4.50 m. liigh, 16-20 cm. diameter at enlarged base and 11.14 cm. 
diameter at top. 

This variety is from Lamao Experiment Station. It is considered one of the best 
varieties in Albay, for it produces good and strong fibers. 

c. MiASa textUis N6e Var. Maguindanao (Saleeby). — Produces 10-17 plants to a hill 
but 4*5 are medium and 4*8 are small, spreading in the hill; fast growler, began flowering 
at the age of 1 year and 4H months after the sucker is transplanted, of lowland habitat. 
False stem is 3.30*4.30 m. high, 20-22 cm. diameter at enlarged base and 8-12 cm. diameter 
at top; this grows into a very big plant and as tall as 6.5 m. if planted on rich alluvial soil 
but it flowers when only 2.5 m. high if grown on heavy soils. This variety is from Lamao 
Experiment Station. 

I pretBntBd for griwluBtion from tUe Collage of Agriculture, No. 15G; K.vpenmettl Station contribu- 

tiOft No. 128. 
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This variety is cultivated throughout Davao. It produces few roots so it is easily 
affected by drought and easily fallen by wind. 

d. Mma iexiUls Nee Var. Libuton (Saleeby) C, A. UK ), — Produces 3-6 suckers per hill, 
but 1-2 arc small, crowded in the hill; erect, fast and hardy growers. False stem 3,75-4.76 
m. high, 16-20 (*m. diameter at enlarged base* and 10-1 1 c^m. diameter at top. 

This variety is from Mindanao. Its fiber is lighter than those of Bofigulanon, Maguin- 
danao and Tangongon;so it is not very popular. It is an early variety bearing flowers 
at the age of 1434 months. 

The two other v»‘irieti(‘s w^ere not studied by Vista but were described by 
Edwards and Saleeby (2). 

Their description, together with the results of our observation on these two 
varieties at the (College, will give the following characteristics: 

e, Musa Uxiilis Nee Var. Pumican.— V. A. 1027(). This variety is exactly 
like Libuton in all characteristics, with the exception of color and the number of 
stalks in a hill. It is often mistaken for Libuton. 

In the (College Nursery, this variety produces 6 t 10 plants in a hill, but 3 
to 4 are inedium, and 3 to 6 are small; generally erect. False stalk iv^ 2.6 to 
2.8 meters high, 13 to 15 c(*ntimeters in diameter at the enlarged base and 7 to 
9 centimeters in diameter at the top. 

This variety is from La Carlota Experiment Station. 

/. Mum texUlis Nee Var, Sinaba, C, A. 103 W . — The thickness of the stalk 
compares favorably with that of IJbuton but is short(u*. 

In the College Nursery, this variety produces 8 to 12 stalks per hill; 4 to 5 
are medium and 4 to 7 are small. False stalk is 2.4 to 2.7 mctcu's high, 14 to 16 
centimeters in diameter at (uilargcnl base and 6 to 9 centim(‘ters in rliameler 
at the top. 

This variety is from La CJarlota Experirmuit Station. 

MiritOS(’(»PI<' 8TCI>\ 

Microtome scctiijns were made from tlie outermost leaf-sheaths one-half 
meter from the base and two centimeters from either edge. Th(* differcuit types 
of fibers found in lh(* section w(‘re drawn with the aid of a camera lucida. The 
drawings are shown in Plates I to VL 

Also, with the aid of a camera lucida and aftcj' mac(‘ratiou, (*ells obtained 
from the fibers (1) either at edge of the outermost leaf-sheath, (2) n<*ar llie outer 
epidermis two centimeters from the edge, (3) from the ^‘bridge^', and (4) from the 
inner epidermis of the sheath, w<*re drawn longitudinally. The dimensions of 
these cells were measured, but the numeri(!al data an* not hen* published. Plate 
VII shows a portion of median longitudinal setdions of fiber-cells. Average 
dimensions of fiber-cells are given in Table L 

(iUOSS AIIEA OF FJBKU STRANDS 

The gross cross-sectional area of each of the fiber strands drawn and obtained 
from the different varieties studi<Kl was determined with the use of a planimeter. 
The data are given in Table II. 

TONKILK STRENGTH OF FIBERS 

Materials iised , — The fibers from the edges and middle portion of each of 
the sheaths from the largest fmiting stalk of each variety were extracted with 
the use of ail ordinary stripping machine. The fibers were dried in the air and 
their tensile strength determined. 
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The tests,’— ‘kxi apparatus, similar ^ the one employed by Espino (3), was 
used in testing the tensile strength of each sample which consistcnl of five fibers, 
50 centimeters long. One end of each sample was attached to a (‘lamp at the 
upper end of the apparatus; to the lower end of the sample, anotlu^r clamp was 
attached. To this end, weights were' gradually added. The smalk'st weights 
used were small lead shot. When the samples wen' about to break, care was 
taken to increase thc' load by adding shot one by one. Only the tests wh('re the 
break of the fibers oc(‘urred simultaneously and somewhere hetw(>en the two 
ends of the sample, were considered good; the others were discarded. The 
W(*ight of the sample of fiber in (^ach good test was determined. The breaking 
stretch of each sample* of fiber was also rec'orded. The records of tlie acdual 
breaking strength, as well as those of the (computed tensile strength, of each 
sample from the six varietic's w^'re secunul. Ihii, only the data in tcirms of 
averages are here published (s('e Table III.) Tlu* tc'nsiU* strengths (av(‘rages) of 
the fil)er samples n'diictul to a gram basis are pn'sented in Table IV. Th(* data 
on the average breaking stretch of fibers from the middle* and edges of each le^af- 
sheath are given in Tabh* V. 


D1SCT\S8I()N OF RESUI/rS 

THE FIBER STRANDS 

Coinpar alive gross area , — As showui in Table II thi* cross-s('(ttional areas 
of different filx'r structun's in different parts of a leaf-sheath differ from one 
anotlu'r considerably. The* smallest fiber strand n'c.orded in the taide had a 
cross-sectional an'a of 0.()(K)3 square millinu'ter and the largc'st w’as 0.00031 
sepiare millimeter. The fiber strands composed of fmndy sclerenchymytous 
(*ells are usually much smalh'r than those with (amducting stnu'tures. The first 
six strands in Tabk' II an' })ur(*ly sck'renchymatous (*ells. Strands No. 7 had 
very littk* conducting tissues, and as reported by E'^pino (3) an' th(' largest solid 
fiber obtaini'd in stripping. 

(k)mparing tlu' total cross-seetional an*as of the six varieta's, the* Boffgula- 
non, Sinaba, and possil)]y the Libuton, had the Uirgc'st. The smalk'st an'a was 
obtained from Itom. This same' order of results- was obtained aft('r taking the 
total aiva of the first seven strands in ('aeh variety. It is obvious (consuk'ring 
only the fibers that, usually caime out solid, not broken after stripping) that tlu> 
Bofigulanon, Sinaba and the Libuton varieties produce coarser fibers than the 
Itom, Maguindanao and the Punuean varieties. Bofigulanon filx'rs wt-re the 
<mi*sest and those of Itom were the finest. 

Appearance in cross-section , — Upon (examination of Plat(^s I to \ I it may be 
seen that Figures 1 to fi, inclusive, in each plate, are drawings of tlu' (*ros.s-seetions 
of purely sclerenchyinatous strands. Th('S(', togellier with strands sliowii in 
Figure 7, constitute the bulk of the fibers found in th(‘ market. The scleren- 
chyma strand ncjar the phloem portion of th(' vascular bundle, Figure S, usually 
broken into two or more pieces in stripping. In the market, tlu'se }hVc(*s were 
found by Espino mixed with the purely sclereiiehyma fillers. Th(' fibci sti-ands, 
which in part, form the big vascular bundles at the ‘‘bridge/’ or m tla* iniier por- 
tion of the leaf-sheath, (Figs. 8 to 11), are usually thrown away witli the waste 
in stripping. The fiber-cells constituting these strands ai(' relat.i\('l\ huge and 
have comparatively large luinina and thin walls. Moreover, as showui m the 
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figures the sclercnchyma strands in each vascular bundle are of crescent shape. 
They are not cylindrical in cross section. They are, therefore, as reported by 
Espino and as observed in this study, weak fibers, 

Of the six varieties studied, the fiber-cells from Sinaba have strikingly large 
lumina. The fiber-cells of the Bofigulanon, on tiie other hand, are provided with 
apparently relatively thick walls and v^ry narrow, lumina Tb(^ fibers from the 
other four varieties are of the same general apperance, axS seen in (*ross section. 

THE FIBEK-fJELLS 

The hiigth, — Table I shows that the filxu’-cells from the ('dge.s or near the 
odges of the leaf sheath of each of the Bongulanon, Maguindanao, Punuean, and 
Sinaba varieties are short<'r than the fiber-cells (d the same variety but ol)tained 
from the so-called di.scarded portion of the leaf-sli(aith. In Tabh' I the records 
repi’esenting the fiber-cdements from the discarded portion are those that were 
obtairKHl from the “bridge’” and from the portion of ^he sheatli near the inner 
epidc’rmis. 

The average lengths of the fiber-(*ells obtained from the different parts of 
a leaf-sheath of Libiiton arc’ about the same. The same is true* with the filler- 
cells of Item. 

Considering the average length of tin* fib(*r-cf'lls of tlie leaf-sheath, Punuean 
had the shortest, being about 2.0 millimeters. Tlie Bongulanon had tin* longest 
fiber-cells, 5,3 millimeters. This was followed by I tom. The av(’rage lengtlis 
of the fibers of Libuton, Maguindanao, and Sinaba wen’ about the same. 

Gross Considering only the fiber-cells from the* edges and near 

the edges of the leaf-sheath, the largest gross diauu’ter (avi’rage) of fiber-cells 
was obtained from the fibers of Bofigulanon. It was 0.0190 millimeter. The 
next in size of gross diameter was oi' Itom. It had 0.0142 millimeter as an aver- 
age of ten measurements. The diameters of the fiber-elements of the other 
varieties stand between the maximum (0.0190 millimeti^r) and the minimum 
(0.0142 miUirneter) here reported. 

Thickness of walls, — The thicknc'ss of the walls of the cells from the edges 
and near the edges is considerably greater than the thickness of the walls of the 
fiber-elements from the discarded portion of tiie leaf-sheath. This is true in all 
the varieties here reported. This fact in part accounts for the relative weakness 
vof the fiters in the discarded portion of the leaf-sheath. 

On an average, tlie Bongulanon had the thicke>st walls of the fiber elements. 
The maximum thickness was 0.00801 millimeter. The thinnest wall was found 
in Sinaba fibers, 0.004795 millimeter in the fibei*s obtained from near the outer 
epidermis about two or three centimeters from the edges of tiie leaf-sheath. 

Diameter of lumen.— The data in Table 1 conclusively show that the fiber- 
cells from the discarded portion of the leaf-.sheath (C and D in the table) have 
the widest diameter of the lumen. The maximum recorded is 0.02765 millimeter 
and the minimum is 0,0132 millimeter. 

The diameters of the lumina of the fil>er-olements found in the portion of the 
leaf-sheath that gives good fiber were found only 0.0078 millimeter as the maxi- 
mum, and 0.00257 millimeter the minimum. These data are also shown in 
Table I. This tabic further shows that Itom and Sinaba had the widest lumina 
of alld)he varieties studied. The Bofigulanon possesses fiber-cells with particularly 
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narrow lumina. In terms of average of ten measurements, the lumina of fiber- 
cells from the edge of the leaf-sheath of Bofigulanon had a diameter of 0.00275 
millimeter only. 


TENSILE STRENGTH OF FIBERS 

The actual data . — By actual tensile strength of fil)crs is here meant the weight 
that will be required to break samples consisting of five average-sized fibers, 
50 centimeters in length. 

All the tensile stnmgth tests made on filxns obtained from the different 
leaf-sheaths of each variety show that the fibers from tin* four or five leaf-sheaths 
somewhere between the' outermost and the inne'rmost leaf-sheaths of one trunk 
were the strongest. Espino in 1915 o)>tain(*d similar results and had explaimxl 
the ease by assuming that the fibers from the few outermost leaf-sheaths were 
relatively brittle due to a more liiorough impregnation of siliiui and other sub- 
stances in the walls of the fiber-elements. Such impr(*gnalion of silica makes 
the fiber relatively weak. On the other hand, the filx'rs from the few innermost 
leaf -sheaths of each trunk are finer than those from the outer leaf-sheaths. The 
cell walls are probably not thoroughly develo[)(nI or lignifii'cl, 

Tal)Ie IV shows that th(‘ fibers from the middle (or midrib) portion of the 
leaf-.sheath wen' invarialily stronger than those from the ('dges. .As will be seen 
in the latter part of this papi'r, this difference was due to the difference in the 
weights of th(* sample from the edges and those from the midrib. Tlie fibers 
from the midrib were* coarsca* and consecpiently heavier and had i)r(>bably a great- 
er <Toss-s('ct ional area of walls than the fibers from th(' (algt's. But when the 
records of strength of the filxu's were reduced to a gram basis, as will Ix' s(‘cn, the 
fibers from th(‘ edge's come out stronger. 

As was to be (*xpected on account of the extraordinary thickness of the walls 
and narrow lumina of the fiber-elements in the Bongulanon, this variety, of all 
the varieties tested, produced the strongest fibers. Tlie strongest sample of fiber 
from this variety required a weight of 17.47 kilograms to break it. d'he average 
of averages of fibers from the edgt's and those from the middle portion of the leaf- 
sheath was 9.80 kilograms for Bongulanon, 8.22 kilograms for Siiiaba, 7.88 for 
Libuton and a little over 0.5 kilograms for each of the remaining four v^arh'ties. 

Inciilentally, it should be remarked that the Bongulanon had the most leaf- 
sheaths; leaf-sheaths that produced fibers that could be ti'sti'd. The Sinaba 
fibers, although relatively strong, are produec d from only 14 leaf-sheaths. The 
rest of the varieties studied had about an equal number of leaf-sh(‘aths from one 
stalk. 

The calculated f/o/a. — As stated in the preceding paragraph, if the brejikiiig 
load were computed to one-gram sample, the fibers from the (algos woul<l, as 
was experienced by Espino, come out stronger than thos^* from the midrib of 
each leaf-sheath. Evidently this expectation was fulfilled as shown by the data 
• in Table IV. Inspection of this table shows that the* Sinaba fibers were Hit' si l ongest 
of the lot. The average? strength (119.71 kilograms) was, however, only a little 
stronger than Punucan fibers (119.3 kilograms). Itom, Libuton. and Alaguin- 
danao produced fibers of about the same average strength. In terms of one- 
gratn samples the filx*rs of Bofigulanon gave an average strength ot 104.S4 kilo- 
grams, only. This variety, then, had the weakc'st fibers in this respect. 
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Tabic IV further shows that the fibers obtained from a few leaf-sheathd 
somewhere between the outermost and the innermost leaf-sheaths were the strong- 
est. This result points out the special preference or suitability for cordage 
purposes of the fib(‘rs from the few inner leaf -sheaths referred to. 

BREAKING STRETCH OF FIBERS 

Table V shows that the records of the breaking stretch of fibers obtained 
from the ilifferent leaf-sheaths of one stalk of ea(‘h of the varieties studied do not 
differ much from one another. However, the breaking stretch of the fibers ex- 
tracted from the two or three outermost h^af-sheaths as well as the breaking 
stretch of about the same number of innermost leaf-sheaths was almost always 
shorter than that for the outermost and the innermost leaf-sheaths. 

The general close sirnilarily of the data in the table seems to suggest either 
that the fibers of the diffenmt varieties liave about the samc^ stretching power, 
or that the method used for recording or testing the stretch needs improvement. 
Further studies should be eai ried out befon^ any safe generalization can be drawn 
on the comparative stretch of fibers from the different leaf-sheaths in one stalk 
or from stalks of different varieties of abaea. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

From the results obtained in thi^ study, the following comdusions may be 
drawn: 

1. The Bongulanon and Sinaba varieties had relatively coarse fibeivs. With 
these two varieties, Libuton tnay lie included. Itom had relatively fine fiber. 

2. Bongulanon had the longest fiber-cells: Punucan, th(‘ sliortcst, consider- 
ing only the fibers at the (‘dges of noar the edges of the l(‘af-shcath. 

3. Bongulanon had the widest fiber-c(‘lls, foIlowe<l by Itom; Punucan had 
the smallest. The otlnu* varieties had about th(‘ same, a size intermediate 
between Bongulanon and Punucan. 

4. The walls of the fiber-c('lLs near the outer epidermis were very much 
thicker than those of fibers from the diiiamkd portion. Bongulanon had the 
thickest walls and Sinaba, the thinnest. 

5. The lumina of fiber-eells from the .so-called disrardtd portion of the leaf 
sheath had the widest diamet<T. The fiber elements of Boftgulanon had rela- 
tively narrow lumina. 

(). The filx'rs from the outorin<»st and innermost leaf-sheaths were weaker 
than thovse from the leaf-sheaths lying between. Bofigulanon fiber was the 
strongest in terms of actual bnntking load. Sinaba fiber was ruixt in strength, 
Itom had the weakest. When the strength of the fiber was considered in terms 
of a unit weight of the sample, Hinalia and Punucan fif)ers were the strongest 
and Bofigulanon the weakest. 

7. A more satisfactory method of ref^ording the tensile stretch of fibers 
should bo devised. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
Plate 1 

Cross section of fibers from Bofigulanon variety of abaca. 

Pl.ATE II 

Cross section of fibers from Itom variety of abaca. 

Plate 111 

Ooss section of fibers from Liimton variety of abaca. 

Plate IV 

Cross section of filjers from Majiiiindanao variety of al)aca. 

Plate V 

('ross si‘ctioii of fibers from Pimuean variety of abaca. 

Plate VI 

Cross section of fibers from Smalia variety of abatai. 

Each jilate has IH or 14 figures a.s follows: 

Figs. 1 to S. Fibers betwi'cri the bruise and tlie outer epidermis. 
Fi^H. to 10. Fibers at “bridge". 

Fig. 11. Fiber at “lindge" extending downwards. 

Figs 12 to IH or 14. FilnTs between ‘'bridge" and inner epidermis. 

Plate VII 

Portions of the fiber cells from different varieties of aliaca. 

A. Cells from fibers at <‘ither edge of the outermost leaf-.slienth. 

B. t'ells from fibers near the oiitiT eiuflemiis two centimeters from the edge. 

C. (Vlls from fibers at bridge 

D. Cells from fiU'rs obtaineil near the inner (‘pidennis. 
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Table I . — Average dirmmiom of fiber^ceUe. 


Origin of fiber-cell. 

Variet}’^ name. 

Dimensions of fiber-cells. 

Gross 

diameter. 

Diameter 
of lumen. 

Thickness 
of cell wall. 

Length. 



mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 


Boflgulanon 

. 0180 

.00275 

.007625 

5.229 


Itom 

.0149 

.00620 

.005750 

5.226 

A. From edges of leaf 

Libiiton 

.0177 

.00257 

.(K)6n5 

4.676 

sheaths 

Maguindanao. . . . 

.OL'KAS 

.00295 

.006200 

4.528 


Pimucan 

.0142 

.00285 

.005725 

2.591 


Sinaba 

01408 

.00340 

. 005340 

4.324 


Bofigulanon. . . . 

. 0196 

.00358 

.008010 

5.308 


Itom 

.0172 

.00715 

. 0tM975 

4.975 

B. From outer epider- 

Libuton . . 

.0164.5 

.00505 

.005600 

3.857 

mis, one inch from 

IMaguindansuj. . 

.02525 

. 00453 

.005360 

3.821 

edges 

Pimueaii.. 

.01450 

00372 

005390 

3. 170 


Sinjiba 

.0174 

' . 00780 

. 004795 

3.204 


Boflgulanon. . 

.02250 

.01320 

.004650 

6.997 


Itom 

.02180 

. 01305 

.004375 

4.981 

C, From ‘ 'bridge” 

Libuton 

06800 

.02405 

. 004.525 

4.481 


Maguindanao. . . 

! 02370 

.01650 i 

003600 

! 6. 162 


Pimucan 

02870 

.02145 

. 003625 

i 6.091 


Sinaba 

.02430 

.01675 

.003675 

6.184 


Boflgulanon. . 

02320 

. 01325 

. 004975 

7.377 


Itom 

.02820 

.02165 

.003275 

5. 120 

D. From portion ne^ir 

Libuton 

.02820 

.02090 

.003650 

4.834 

inner epidermis 

Maguindanao, . . i 

.0351M) 

.02765 

.003675 

8.398 


Punucan. . . 

.02000 

.02250 

. 003250 

7. 198 


Sinaba . . ' 

.02102 ' 

01.530 ! 

. 003305 ‘ 

6 140 


Table IL — Cross sectional area of schrenchytm strartds obtained from different parts of a sheath of 

each of six varieties of abaca. 


Strand No. 

i 

Bonftgulanon 

i 1 

Libuton. 

1 

Maguiudanaoj 

Itom. 

Sinaba. 

Punucan. 


sq. mm. 

sq. mm. 

1 

sq. mm. 

sq. mm. 

sq. mm. 

sq. mm. 

1 

.00048 

.00051 

.00128 

. mm 

. (XK)48 

.00031 

2 

00051 

. mm 

.00159 

.00048 

.OOUK) 

.00061 

3 

.00316 

. 00214 

. 00173 

. 00049 i 

.00122 

.00112 

4 

. 00485 

.003.53 

.00616 

.00088 

.00267 

.00265 

5 

. 01612 

.00763 j 

.01371 

.00158 

,00716 

,00869 

6 

.05469 

.04110 

.02622 

. 02204 

. 05216 

.02982 

7 

.(K3477 

. 05102 

.04143 

.02323 

.06214 

.03214 

8 

.05243 

05283 

02733 

.02884 

.05408 

.03674 

9 

.03918 

.01355 

.00571 

.00747 

.01306 

.01049 

10 

.05804 

, 05541 

.03535 ! 

.04888 

.05302 

.03953 

11 

. 05173 

.04871 

.04498 

.05720 

.06224 

.03761 

12 

. 01429 1 

.00261 

,00279 

.00133 

.00787 

.00694 

13 

.00526 

.00673 

.00302 

.00343 

.00953 

.00504 

Total ....i 

.36551 

.28638 

.21130 

.19618 

.32669 

.21089 

Total from 




i 



l-7incl.. 

. 14458 ! 

. 10554 

.09212 

.04903 1 

.12689 

.07634 

Total from 

, ■' ■' '■ 






8-13 ibcl. 

.22093 

. 188084 

. 11918 

. 14715 

. 19980 

,13535 









Table III . — Average of tensile strength tests conststing of five fiber s^ each dO centimeters in length. 
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Table V . — Average breaking stretch of fihvjs fnmi the mi’bUe and f'lges uf the different UfiUafmiths from a stalk of six earietws of abaca. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF FIBERS PRODUCED BY SIX VARIETIES 
OF ABACA WHEN GROWN IN LOS BANOS; II. ‘ 

By R. B. Espino and Josfe Chico Reites 

■W’lTH SEVEN PEATl'S 

This paper deals with the character and qualities of the fibers obtained 
from six varieties of abaca and is a continuation of a similar invcstiKation 
started by Espino and Esguerra (1) in 1922, thereby completing the work on 
twelve varieties. Thi.s study was made during the college year 1922-23, and 
was carried out at the ('ollcge of Agriculture, Los Bafios. 

MATKR1.4LS, METHODS AND RESULTS 

VARIETIES USED 

The varieties used in this study were Pinoonan, Sarnoro puti, Ago^raron, 
Ilayas, Bulao, and Kalado. These varieties are grown side by side at the College 
of Agriculture and so are under the same soil and climatic conditions. Tlie first 
two varieties were described by Vista as follows: 

а. Musa iextUis N^tc. Far. Kalado (C. A. .—Produces 6-15 sprouts to a hil 
but 2-5 are medium, and 3-8 small crowded in tlie hill; very fast growers and eret*t. False 
.stem is 2.30-2.65 meters high, 15-17 centimeters diameter at, enlarged base and 9-12 centi- 
meters diameter at top. 

This variety was collected from Leyte and introduced into the College from the Bureau 
of Agricult im‘ in DeoemlnT, 1915. The fibers are short and weak. 

б, Musa textilis NCe. Var. Pirworian (C. A. QHSl ). — Produces about 9-10 sprouts 
to a hill but 2-5 are small, crowded in the hill, fast groww, slanting and poor sfcooler. False 
stem is 3.81 meters average height, 12-21 centimeters diameter at enlargeii base and 7-11 
centimeters diameter at top. Outer leaf-sheath green-blotched with inodder brown in 
regular ord(‘r. 

This variety was collected from Barauen, on June 6, 1919, by Mr. Lipayan. 

Thf‘ other four varieties as seiai in the niirsiuy may bf‘ di‘scrib(‘d as follows: 

c Mum textilis AVt. Far. Ilayas (C. A. 101:^87) 

Produces about 6-17 sprouts to a hill but 2-6 are small, crowded m the hill, fast grower, 
l>CMir stooler. False stem is about 3.85 meters high, 22-25 centimeters diameter at enlarged 
base and 10-13 centimeters diameter at top. 

This variety was int rodiu*ed into the College from the Bureau of Agriculture on Oeto- 
lier 9, 191 S. 

d. Musa textiUs Var. ♦Sa/«aro put^ (C, A 4'£'^9). 

PrtKiuces about 8-26 sprouts to a hill but the stalks arc small and slcndiT, crowded 
in the hill. False, .stem is 2-2.74 metens high, 12-14 eentimeters diameter at enlarged 
base and 6-7 centimeters diameter at, tep. 

This variety was introduced into the ( 'ollcge from Lanuio Experiment Station on 
September 7, 1918. 

e. Musa textilis N6e. Far. Bulao (C. A. 169). 

Produces about 4-15 sprouts to a hill, not crow’ded, uniform but low. False stem 
about 2.92 meters high and about 21 centimeters diameter at enlarged base and about 12.6 
centimeters diameter at top. 

This variety was introduced into the College from the Bureau of .Agriculture on Octo- 
ber 9, 1918. 

/. Musa textilis N6e. Var. Agogaron (C. A, 9533). 

i Thetis preeented for graduation from the College of Agriculture, No 1A7, Eipenmont StBtiou coiitribu- 
iion No 129. 
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Produces about 17 sprouts to a hill, five of which are big and twelve are small, not ' 
crowded, slanting, uniform. False stem is 2.5-2.8 meters high, 18-19 centimeters diam« 
oter at enlarged base and 9-10 centimeters diameter at top. 

This variety was introduced into the College from Gas, Albay, on Noveml^er 19, 1918. 

MICROSC;OPIC STUDY 

From the outermost leaf-sheath of each of the varieties studied, microtome 
sections were prepared. These were taken from the middle and from portions 
two centimeters away from cither edge, and one-half meter above the ground. 
The different types of filxu* found in each specimen were drawn under a compound 
microscope with tlui aid of a camera liicida. The drawings are shown in Plates 
I-VI. 

To separate the fib<‘r cells, samples of fibers from the edges and from the 
middle of the outermost leaf -sheath of each variety wore macerated, and repre- 
sentative cells drawn (see Plate VII). The dimensions of these cells were taken 
and the data obtained are shown (in average) in Table I. 

(’IIOSH-SKC’TIOXAL AREA 

'j'he cross-sectional area of each of the fiboj* strands drawn in Plates I to VI 
and obtained from the diffeiYuif varietic‘s studi(Ml was determined witli tlje use* 
of a planhnider. The data an* giv(‘n in Table II. In this table may b(‘ se(*n 
av(‘rages of m(*asurements made l)y lOspino and Esguerra (I) wifi) tlie fibers of 
six variety's of abaca. 


TKNHILK STKKNUTH OF FIHEHS 

Th(‘ fibers from tin* edges and middle of each Jeaf-sh(\‘ith were extract<‘d 
separately. The fibers obtainc^l wore dried in the air and samples compos(‘d of 
five fibers of average size*, 50 centimeters in length wore prepared. The strength 
of these* samjiles was d(*termiried with the use of the apj)aratus (*mployed by 
Espino and Esguerra. 

The relativt* values of t})e, actiial breaking weights (or ten.sile strength) are 
given in Table* III. Table IV shows the relative* values of the* e'alciilated tensile* 
strength of fibe'r in te*rms of a gram weight of the sample. 

UREAMNO STHETf'H 

The relative* si red clung poweu' e;f the different sainjdevs of fiber studieel was 
lueasureei at the lime when e\ach sample employeei in the tensile strength tests 
broke. The av(*rage measure*men(s are given in Table X. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

THE FIBER-CELLS 

The Umgth . — The data on dimensions of fiber-cells are summarized in Table 
I. Examination of this table will show that the fiber-cells from the edges of each 
leaf-sheath were shorter than those from the middle. The fibers from the edgef^ 
of the leaf-sheath of Ilayas, Bongulanon and Itom had (jomparatively long fiber- 
cells, being about 6.5898 millimeters for Ilayas. The short/est fiber-cells were 
from Agogaron, 2.4433 millimeters. Punucan and Bulac also had short fiber- 
cells from the edges of a leaf-sheath. The fibers of the other varieties studied 
not mentioned here may be considered of medium length. 

Gross diameter . — As a rule the fiber-cells from the middle of a leaf-sheath 
were wider than those from the edges. The widest cells were from Kalado, 
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0.02231 nullimeter. The other varieties that had wide cells were Samoro-puti, 
Pinoonan and Bofigulanon. The narrowest were from Agogaron, 0.01373 milli- 
meter, closely followed by Sinaba and Punucan. 

Thickness of walls. —As shown in Ta{ile I the walls of the fiber-cells from the 
edges were thicker than those from the middle. However, this was not true in 
the case of Agogaron, in which the walls of the fiber-cells obtained from the 
middle portion were thicker than those from the edges of the same leaf-sheath. 
As illustrated in Figure 1, Bofigulanon had t he thickest walls. The other variet ies 
that had relativ’cly thick walls were Kalado, Maguindanao, Pinoonan and Libii- 
ton. rile thinnest walls was exhibited by Bulao. Samoro-puti and Agogaron 
had also relatively thin walls. The rest, of the varietic's had walls which may 
Ih' considered of relatively medium thickness. 

Diameter of lumen. — In all cases the lumina of tin' fiber-cells from the midrib 
w'ere wider than those from the edge.s. The avt>rages for the fibers from the 
edges .‘■'how that the Kalado, Samoro-puti, Pinoonan and Bofigulanon had rela- 
tively wide lumina. Agogaron. Sinaba and Punucan had narrow lumina. 

THK FlBEll STHANDS 

('ro,ss-ficchonal nrea.— 'Vho iu(‘asun‘in(‘iils of tli(‘ (‘ross sortional areas of th(* 
iliffej'onl fiber slraiuls showed a variation ranging from 0.0()03() to O.OOUS sefuare 
milliniet(M\ The first ^iK stramls as shown in Tabl(* II are ])ar(dy selercaiehy- 
niatous e<*]ls. Fiber No. 7 has vf*ry littk* cHimhietinp; tissia^s and as reportc'd hy 
Espino (2) an' th(' lariiest solid fibc'is obtained in stripping*. 

Th(‘ lar^(‘st cross-seetional area was from tin' ii])er of the viinety A[»:o^aron, 
hut Espino ami Es^aierra found two oth(‘r varii'ties t Hohp,ulanon and Smaba) 
whi('h yieldca! fillers still coarser than /V^o^i:aron. Of th(‘ twelve varietii's so far 
studitai and in tlu' ord(‘r of size from the coarsest to the finest (total foi' the 
strands) of usually (‘Xtractable tilu'i* stramls as shown in Plate's I to VI, Bohjru- 
lanon was tht‘ coarsest, followed i>y Sinaba, Agogaron, bibuton, Ilayas, Kala.do, 
Samoro-puti, Mafiuindaiiao, Panucan, Itom, I’inoonan, ami Bulac. Of these' 
varieties that had coars(‘ libers were tin* Bona;ulam>n, Sinaba and Aj^oraron. 
Belativ(*ly fine fibers w'f'n' obtained from Bulao, Pinoonan and Itom (fio;. 1). 

Appearancf in cnn^t^sirtion- It will be seen in Pltit.es I to VI that figures 
under F and II are purely sclerenchymatous strands. These fil)ers togethc'r with 
those shown in figiin's under 1'^ and I ma.ke up the bulk of the fibers found in 
tiu' market. The fiber stramls from the ^‘bridge’’ and in the inner jH)rtions of a 
leaf-sheath are usually not included in tlie '‘tuxies’'. They a?X' tiirown away 
with the “waste^^ in stripping. Ea<*h of these vascular bundles has but one or 
two layers of sclerenehymalous cells. The main hulk of the constituent cells 
an* vessels and other eonducting elements. 

Temile strength. — The actual as well as the calculated tensile strength (see 
Tables III and IV, respectively) were greatest with fibers obtained from the leaf- 
sheaths somewhere between the outermost and innermost sheath‘d of a trunk. 
A similar result obtained by Espino and Esguerra from six varieties of abaca and 
also by Espino who advanced an explanation that the comparative weakness 
of the fiber from the outer leaf-sheath is due to the presence of strings of silica, 
or stigmata, which in turn is responsible for the brittleness of the fiber. Espino 
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believed that the comparatively low tensile strength of the fiber from a group of ' 
innermost leaf-sheaths is probably due to immature stage of the fiber; the walls 
are not yet fully' <lcveloped. 

The tensile strength of the fibers from the edge of leaf-sheaths of twelve 
varieties so far studied show that in terms of the breaking weight of the samples 
of 5 fibers each, 50 centimeters long, the fiber of Boflgulanon was the strongest; 
followed in strength by Sinaba, libuton, Maguindanao, Punucan and Itom. 



Fig. 1. Comparative tensile strength (average) ol the 
fibers from the edges of the leaf-sheaths of 12 
varieties of abaca including dimensions of 
cells. 


(S(H' Tabk^s II and III and Fig. 1.) Undc'r this criterion the weakest w^as 
Bulao. Kalado, Pinoona and Ilayas may also be considered as wTak. But 
in terms of a given weight of the samples (set^ fig 1), the strongest was Sinaba, 
followed in a descending order by Punucan, Itom and Libuton. Relatively 
weak fibers were produced by Kalado, Agogaron, Bulao and Pinoonan. The 
other varieties not mentioned produced fibers which may be considered of 
medium or relatively moderate tensile strength. 

As shown in Figure I an attempt was made to correlate the strength of the 
fibers of the different varieti<\s with their respective physical characteristics. It 
appears that although in some varieties a large cross-sectional area of the fiber was 
accompanied by a high strength, 3^ct the data on hand make it impossible to 
advance such a generalization for the twelve varieties so far studied. An in- 
crease in the thickness of the walls was not always accompanied by a propor- 
tionally increase in the tensile strength of the fiber, Kalado and Pinoonan, al- 
though both have relatively thick walls, the strength of the fibers were relatively 
low. It is suggested that irrespective of the thickness cell-walls, the area of the 
fiber, or of any of the known qualities of the fiber and of the fiber-element, the 
fibers of the different varieties may naturally and peculiarly be strong or weak. 
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Breaking streich.—ThQ data on the breaking stretch of the fibers from the 
varieties just studied together with those studied by Espino and Esguerra showed 
that in almost all cases the fibers from the midrib had a greater breaking stretch 
than the corresponding fiber from the edges of each loaf-sheath of the same va- 
riety. The difference, however, was very small. In the majority of cases the 
breaking stretch was proportional to the load that was sustained by the fiber. 
In other words the temsile strength was usually accompanied by a corresponding 
high stretching power of the fiber. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The fibcr-(‘ells from the edges of the leaf-sheath of Ilayas, Bongulanon, 
and Itom were comparatively long while Agogaron had the shortest. Punucan 
and Bulao had also short fiber-cells and the rest were of medium length. 

2. Kalado had the widest fiber-cells, this being 0.0223 millimeter. Sa- 
moro-puti, Pinoonan and Bofigulanon had also wide cells. The narrowest 
(0.01373 mm.) were from Agogaron. Sinaba and Punucan may also be con- 
sidered to have narrow fiber-cells. 

3. Bofigulanon had the thickest cell wall followed in thickness by Kalado, 
Maguindanao, Pinoonan and Libuton. Bulao had the thinnest. Samoro-puti 
and Agogaron had also thin walls. The rest had walls of medium thickness. 

4. Kalado. Saiiioro-piiti, Pinoonan and Bongulanon had relatively wide 
limiina. The lumimi of the fiber elements of Agogaron. Sinaba and Punucan 
were narrow. 

5. The varieties Bongulanon, Sinat)a and Agogaron produced coarse fibers; 
while the fibers obtained from Ikilao, Itom and Pinoonan were relatively fine. 

6. Comparatively short fibers were obtained from the leaf-sheaths some- 
where between the outermost and innermost leaf-sheaths in a trunk of abaca. 
In terms of the number of filaments Bongulanon had the strongest fibers followed 
in strength, in a descending order by Sinaba, Libuton, Maguindanao, Punucan 
and Itom. The weakest fibers were from Bulao. Kalado, Pinoonan, and Ilayas 
also had relatively weak fibers. But in terms of a given weight of the sample 
the strongest was Sinaba. Punucan, Itom and Libuton also had strong fibers. 
Agogaron, Bulao and Pinoonan produced relatively weak fibers. The others 
may be considered of medium .strength. 

. 7. Although in some way coarseness of the fibers and thickness of the cell- 

walls are largely responsible for the strength of the fibers, yet the data on hand 
seem to show that fibers of certain varieties are naturally either strong or weak, 
irrespective of these qualities. 

8. A high tensile strength was usually accompanied by a corresponding 
high stretching power of the fibers. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

Plate 1 

ABACA VAR. PINOONAN 

From the midrib: 

A. Figure 4 — Fiber strand with purely selerenchymatous cells, near inner epidermis. 

B. Figures 1-3 sniiill vascular bundles, near inner ej)iderrnis. 

C. Figures 5 and (> big vascular bundles at the “bridge”. 

I). Figures 12 and 16 big vascular bundles near the “bridge”. 

E. Figures 7 and 8 filxM* strands with little (‘onducting tissues near outer ejiiderims. 

F. Figures 9-11 and 13-15 fiber strands with purely selerenchymatous cells, near outer 

epidermis. 

From the edg(^: 

G. Figures 17-22 fiber strands with purely sclerencliymatous cells. 

H. Figures 23 and 21 fiber strands with little conducting tissues. 

I. Figure 25 big vascular bundle. 

Plate 11 

ABACA VAR. SAMOHU I’UTI 

From the midrib: 

A. Figure — FilxT strand with purely selerenchymatous (‘(‘ll.*^, n<‘ar inner f‘pjderrnis. 

B. Figures 1-4 small vascular bundles near inner epidermis. 

C. Figures 5 and 6 big vascular bundles at the “bridge'*' 

D. Figure's 13 and 15 big vascular bundle's ne'ar the “bridge”. 

K. Figure 8 liber strand with little (‘emducting tissue, neai outer epulernus 

F. Figures 7, 9-14 fiber strands with purely sclerc'nehymatous ce'lls, ne^ar oute*r epide'rmis. 

From the edge: 

(1. Figures 16, 19, 21 and 22 fiber strands with purely selerenchymatous cells 

H, P'igures 20, 23 and 24 fiber strands with little eonducting tissue's 

I. Figuie 25 big vaseiilar bundle. 

Plitk hi 

\B.\CA VAH AeJOOAHON 

From the' midrib: 

A. Figures 2 and 3 fiber strands with puredy sclerencliymatous cells, ne;ar inner epidermis. 

B. Figures 1 and 4 small vascular Imndles near inner epidermis 

C. Figures 5 and 6 big vascular bundles at the ^‘bridge”. 

L). Figures 13 and 16 big vascular bundles near the' “bridge”. 

E. Figures 7 and 8 fibeir strands with little eondue'ting tissues, near outer ejudermis. 

F. Figures 9-15 fiber strands with purely .selerenchymatous cells, near outer epidermis. 

G. Figures 18, 20-22 and 24 filler strands with purely selerenchymatous cells. 

H. Figures 17, 19, 23 and 25 filw^r strands with little conducting tissues. 

I. Figure 26 big vascular bundle. 

Plate IV 

ABACA VAR. ILAVAH 

A. Figure 23 fiber strand with purely selerenchymatous cells, near inner epidermis. 

B. Figures 20 and 21 small vascular bundles, near inner epidermis. 

0, Figure 22 big vascular bundle at the “bridge”. 

D. Figures 16, 19 and 24 big vascular bundle near the “bridge”. 

K. Figure 12 fiber strands with little conducting tissues, near outer epidermis. 

F. Figures 11, 13-15, 17 and 18 filler strands with purely selerenchymatous cells, near outer 

epidermis. 

From the edge: 

G. Figures 1, 4, 5, and 7-9 fiber strands with purely scleronehymatous cells. 

H. Figures 2 and 3 filler .strands with little conducting tissues. 

1. Figures 6 and 10 big vascular bundles. 
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Plate V 

ABACA VAR. BCLAf) 

From the midrib: 

A. Figure 3. — Fiber strand with purely Helcron(‘hymatoiis cells, near inner epidermis. 

B. Figures 1 and 2 small vascular bundles pear inner epidermis. 

C. Figure 4 big vasiailar buiulhi at. the “bridge”. 

D. Figures 6 and 8 fiber strands with little conducting tissues, lu^ar outer epidermis. 

E. Figures 7, 9*12 and 14 fiber strand with purely schu'encliymafous cells, lU'ar outer epi- 

dermis 

From the edge: 

F. Figures 10*19, 21 and 22 fiber strands with little purely scleremdiymatous cells. 

O. Figures 20-24 fiber strands with little conducting tissue 

H. Figure 25 big vasi'ular bundle 


Plate VI 

AB\rA VAK. KALADO 

From the midrib: 

A Figures 1 and 4 fibei strands with ])ur(‘ly sclereiichymalous cells ni’ar inner ejadermis. 
B. Figures 2 and 3 small vascular bundles mair inner epidermis. 

(/. Figure 5 big vascular bundle at the “bridge". 

D Figures 0, 15 and 18 big vascular bundles near the “bridge" 

E. Figures 9 and 11 fiber strands with little conducting tissiu's, near outer i‘])idermis. 

F. Figures 7, 8, 10, 12, 13-17 tibiT strands with purely scli'renchynuitoiis cidis lu'ar the 

outer o})iderrins. 

From the edge: 

(i Figures 19, 22, 23, 25-27 fiber strands wath purely s<‘Jerenchymatous cells. 

H. Figure's 20 and 21 fiber strands with little conducting ti.ssues. 

I. Figures 24 and 28 big vas(*ular bundles. 

Plate VII 

FIBER CKLL.S OK SIX VARIETIES OF VBA(’\ 

Figures I and 2, fiber cells from the edge and midrib, respe(*tively, of variety Ag<>garon. 
Figures 3 and 4, fiber cells from th<‘ edge and midrib, res|H‘ctivi4v, of van(‘t> Jlayas 
Figures 5 and 0, fiber cells from the eilge and midrib, resp(‘ctiv(‘ly, of vani't y I'lnoonan. 
Figures 7 and 8, fiber c(‘lls from the edge* and midrib, respect iv(‘Iy, oi variety Hiiiao. 

Figures 9 and 10, fiber cells from the edge and midrib, resixrtively, of variety Kalado. 
Figur(‘s 11 ami 12, filxT ecdls from the edge and midrib, re^jicctively, of variet v Samoio ])uti^ 
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Table L — Average dimensions of fiber-cells. 




Dimensions of fiber-cells. 

Origiii of fiber-cell. 

Variety name. 

Gross 

diam- 

eter. 

Diameter 

of 

lumen. 

- 

Thickness 

of 

wall. 

Length. 



mm. 

mm. 

invi. 

mm. 


Pinoonan 

.01895 

.00644 

,00640 

4.4789 


Samoro puti. . . . 

.01915 

.01041 

.00437 

4.6409 


Agogaron 

.01373 

.00445 

00464 

2 4433 

From edges of leaf-aheath 

Ilayas 

.01646 

.0(H)24 

.(K)511 

6.5898 


Bulao 

• Ol.w 

00670 

00433 

3.1179 


Kalado. . 

02231 

UlSSO 

OOOXi 

3 7024 


Pinoonan . 

.01985 

01 143 

.00421 

6 3093 


Samoro puti. . . 

02215 

.01490 

00367 

5.5477 


Agogaron. . . 

018K0 

00835 

00542 

3 8610 

From middle of leaf-sheath 

Ilayas 

1 

02040 1 

.01229 

00410 

7.5701 


Bulao 1 

.02079 

. 01326 

00402 

4.0447 


Kalado | 

.02313 1 

01431 

,00441 

4 3620 


Pinoonan. ... ' 

01940 i 

. 00894 i 

00532 1 

5.3941 


Agogaron. ... 

.01627 1 

(K)64{) , 

.00503 1 

3.3522 

Edges and middle 

Ilayas | 

.01843 I 

.00927 i 

.00461 I 

7 0800 

(averages) 

Bulao { 

1 

.01808 1 

1 

.01003 ! 

.00418 1 

3.5813 


i 

Kalado ! 

. 02272 i 

.01100 

.00562 

4.0322 



Tabu: II. — Cross-^ecMonal area of sderenchyma stramis oftfmned from different parts of a sheath of eacti of six mrieties of abaca. 
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Table III . — Relative values of the actual breaking weights (or tertsile strength) . a 


Data from the present study. Data from Espino and Esftuerra. 


Leaf- 

sheath 

No. 

Pino- 

oiian. 

Sa- 
il) oro 
pati. 

Agoga- 

ron. 

Ilayas 

Bulao. 

Kala- 

do. 

Bo- 

ngula- 

non. 

Itom. 

Libu- 

ton. 

Ma- 

gain- 

danao. 

Punu- 

can. 

8i- 

iia- 

ba. 

1 

29 

30 

31 

32 

27 

24 

75 

48 

56 

44 

50 

66 

2 

35 

29 

36 

29 

24 

26 

74 

56 

62 

46 

50 

69 

3 

2S 

22 

35 

31 

24 

29 

74 

59 

66 

49 

57 

71 

4 

35 

32 

46 

40 

23 

26 

72 

45 

75 

50 

58 

74 

5 

30 

37 

45 

36 

27 

29 

83 

67 

60 

5:^ 

61 

74 

6 

29 

34 

42 

32 

21 

26 

79 

61 

69 

61 

64 

78 

7 

27 

31 

41 

35 

25 

31 

83 

69 

74 

65 

60 

68 

S 

33 

39 

38 

31 

25 

28 

86 

57 

77 

72 

63 

70 

9 

30 

33 

42 

35 

27 

29 

99 

67 

67 

78 

55 

64 

10 

35 

40 

43 

31 

21 

27 

100 

59 

61 

73 

51 

56 

11 

25 

3K 

41 

28 

25 

23 

78 

50 

60 

54 

52 

45 

12 

21 

38 

40 

32 

22 

23 

89 

5i 

66 

48 

47 

41 

13 

22 

38 

37 

26 

20 

21 

80 

43 

64 1 

54 

43 

43 

14 

21 

40 1 

24 

23 

20 

22 

80 

36 

56 1 

49 

44 

1 28 

15 

20 

32 

20 

20 ■ 

20 i 

15 

70 

30 

48 i 

43 

42 


10 

14 

29 

21 

18 


17 

67 j 

22 

32 

38 

28 


17 


25 

18 

17 

17 1 


56 

20 

32 

35 

18 


IK 



14 

11 


j 

56 ! 

19 

3(> 

31 



19 




12 

1 

j 

48 


26 

25 



20 







54 



26 



21 


i 

1 

1 


' 

1 

25 






Min. 1 

14 j 

22 j 

14 1 

11 i 

17 1 

15 i 

25 

~r| 

20 

25 

18 

28 

Max... 1 

35 j 

40 : 

40 1 

40 j 

27 1 

31 j 

100 j 

09 1 

77 

78 

64 

78 

Av. a. 1 

27 1 ! 

. j 

33 4j' 

34 1 1 

.j 

27.3 i 

22 8 • 

24. S j 

72. K ! 

48 1 i 

57.2 

49 7 

4!). 6 1 

60 5 

Relative 
value of 

37 ! 

i 

40 

i 

47 : 


31 1 

Ti 

100 1 

00 1 

r 

76 

1 

69 I 

68 ! 

83 

averaj<e 


i 

' 


1 

1 

t 

! 

j 

j 




a Th« high«*st rcoord of tin* actual breakinfi waght whh conf,i<ler<?d hm 100. tin.* otherH wore rednood relatively 
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Table IV. — Ihlative values of the calculated termle strength of fiber in Urms of a gram, 

weight of the sample. 


Data from the present study. 1 Data from Espino and Esguorra (1). 


Ijeaf- 

sheat-h 



Sa- 

moro 

puti. 




- — 

Bo- 

ngula- 

non 

— 

— ' - 




No. 

Pino- 

onan. 

AKORa- 

ron. 

Ilayaa. 

Bulat). 

Kala- 

do. 

Itom. 

Li})u- 

ton. 

Ma- 

guin- 

danao 

Pumi- 

ean. 

Si- 

na- 

ba. 

1 

00 

65 

48 

01 

54 

39 

00 

71 

01 

70 

71 

0() 

2 

07 

59 

57 

63 

57 

48 

85 

87 

00 

72 

75 

70 

3 

59 

00 

49 

50 

61 

50 

72 

72 

79 

75 

84 

72 

4 

68 

58 

08 

69 

54 

03 

82 

84 

76 

70 

83 

73 

5 

57 

04 

61 

07 

(Kl 

58 

77 

80 

94 

77 

82 

75 

{} 

08 

00 

00 

71 

71 

04 

81 

72 

70 

77 

82 

78 

7 

74 

71 

02 

72 

71 

03 

78 

83 

74 

80 

75 

87 

H 

71 

07 

57 

67 

09 

58 

77 

74 

79 

83 

81 

85 

0 

08 

07 

55 

71 

05 

59 

79 

94 

70 

83 

93 

98 

10 

70 

09 

.w 

77 

08 

55 

81 

91 

71) 

83 

89 

91 

11 

70 

80 

52 

73 

00 

57 

76 

88 

68 

77 

82 

88 

12 

58 

84 

52 

73 

05 

59 

77 

82 

85 

77 

83 

87 

13 

50 

79 

04 

75 

57 

63 

' 69 1 

1 82 

81 

i 07 ; 

90 1 

94 

14 ! 

! 09 

80 

i 00 

70 

02 

07 

i 08 

79 

97 

1 83 1 

100 i 

77 

15 i 

! 65 

77 

I 73 ' 

82 

48 

i 50 

• 71 i 

79 

91 

77 1 

92 ! 


10 i 

55 

70 

05 



1 72 

i 70 1 

1 08 

07 

76 ! 

64 


17 


79 

i 03 

1 70 

: 53 i 

1 

I 01 1 

1 90 

1 87 
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COMPARISON OF FORTY-SEV^>N VARIETIES OF ABACA 
GROWN UNDER LOS BANOS ('ONDITIONS' 

By li. B. Ebpino and Teofild Novekii 
Of the Dejmrtmmt of Agronomy 

This paper is a report of an attempt to study the root-systems of the varie- 
ties of abaca in this C'olle^e that have attained full development. Incidentally, 
some of the ^ross ve^edative structures were also studied. Souk' of the desirable 
as well as undesirabh* qualities aiv. here report(‘d. It is hop(‘d that the facts 
here p;iveii may b(* of value from the cultural point of view and may contribute to 
our rather limited knowledge of the. vari(‘ti(‘s as a whole. 

MATERIALS, METHOD, AND REStTLTS 

The varieties of abaca here studied were gatliennl by the ('’ollege from dif- 
ferent parts of the Philippines. As our records sliow, eacdi variety was given 
a College acce.ssion lumdu'r and bears the name that it had in its place of origin. 

The most thoroughly d(‘veloped clump or hill of ea(‘h of the varieties was 
studied. In case of iiidividual plants only those that were flow(‘ring or fruiting 
Mwe measurtal. In counting tlie plants of a (dump, th(‘ small, as well as the large 
ones, were imduded. 

In th(‘ study of the distrilmtioii of roots in the ground, a tremdi in the form of 
an are one-half meter from th(‘ hill was dug vertically. Th(‘ tnmch was about 
one-half under in width and varied in length, d(‘pendiiig \ipon the size of the 
clump of the plant. But its length was measured. The length of the remaining 
part of the cireumiVrtmet' of a eiirle round the hill was also determined. The? 
mimber of roots around (‘aeh clump was calculated by dividingthemimberof roots 
in (.*ach trench by the length of the trench. The product was afterward multi- 
plied by tlie sum of tlu* leiigtlis of the tremdi and of the eireumfeienee of a circle 
around the hill. Tlie redative distribution in depth of the roots in each trench 
was (l(d(;niiined by counting the roots in zones of five (*entim(d(‘rs each from the 
surfac(‘ of the ground. Owing to th(‘ large spa(*e that would be irquired to 
publi.sli all the data, it was decidtal to show in this report only the results 
obtained from a f(nv desirable varieties (See Table II). 

Likewise, only a summary of the ext(‘nsiv<' data on hand is lu'ro ineduded. 
Table 1 shows the c(>m})arison of the ai)a(ai varieti(‘s studied in ccutaiii vegetative 
structures. 

D1S(T:88I<)N of RESFLTri 

tlNDESIRABEE QUALITIES 

Examination of the data in Table I will sliow the following varieties pos- 
sessing certain undesirable qualities: 

n. With less than 10 stalks to the hilL — Banguisan, Baguisanon-Lawaan, 
Laguis (C, A.) 4285), Lagurhuan Dogami, Layahon. Libutaiiay, Linawaan, Pago- 
onayan, Putian, and Sinibuyas, 


1 Experimenit Station contribution No. UiO 
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6. With relaiivdy ^hort stalks, — Bolonganon, Inisarog, Laguis, Mininonga' 
(C. A. 9274), Putianiii. 

c. With relatively small stalks, — Agutay, Bongulanon, IhalaH, Inusa, Kina- 
labao, Laguis (('. A. 10284), I^agurhuan- Dogaini, Layahon, Luno, Mixiinonga, 
Moro, Pulahan, Putian, Sabaon, Samoro-puti, Sinibuyas, Sugmod, and Visaya» 
(i. With less than 1^0 roots round the hill. — Agogaron, Agutay, Bolonganon, 
Ihalas, Itehiii-baliul (C. A. 4273), Kiiialabao, Lagui??, Lagurhuan-Dogaiui, Ma~ 
guindaiuio, Moro, Putian, Putiaiiin, 8a}>aoii, Makiling, Sinaiiioro, Hiiianta-C/ruz, 
and Sinibuyas. 


DKSIR\BLE QITAUTIES 

Besides the* undesirable (lualities sfuiu* ot the vari(‘ti('s also possess qualiti('S 
that may l)e (*onsid(urd as desirable. The following are from Tabh' I: 

a. With large and tall stalks. — Baguisanon-Lawaan, Libuton, Linawaan, 
and Magiiindanao. 

h. With more than 20 leaf-sheaths on each .s\ y/A;.— B aguisanon-Lawaan, 
Kulao, Ilayas, Lii)Uton, Sabaon, and Makiling (('. A. 1017S). 

c. With more than JoO roots on each mature plant. — Almau. Baguisanon-lja- 
waan, J^agurhuan-Burawmi, Libuton, Linawaa,n, and Pagoonayau. 

d. With roots as deep as one meter or more beloir the surface of the ground . — 
Alnian, Baguisanon-basag, Bongulanon (T. A. 10291), Kinalabao, I,agiirlma?H 
Biirawen ((\ A. 4275), Li])iiton, Mininonga ((\ A. I()*)03), Pagoonayau, Pulahan, 
Putian, Sa])aon, and Sinibuyas. 

e. With more than OitO roots round the hill. ^Ikiguisanon-basag. Kalado, 
Lagurhuan, Lagurlman-Burawen, Pulahan. and \4saya. 

FtrRTHKli STUD> OF “DKSIKABLE” \NI) “eiNDICSUt Ql’AfaTIKS 

It is inleix'sting to notc' in doable I fiiat allhougii tin* ei*iteria (‘onsid(‘red are 
few yet none of the va.ri(‘ties si udi(‘d possess all the “desira])h*" cpialitii's. N(*ith- 
er was a singl(‘ va.j*i(4y found possessing all tin* ^hiudesirabh*’’ varieties. Of 
th(‘ nine undesira])l(‘ points only live wane ])]rs:Mii in each of the very fc‘W varie- 
ties. Idle highesj nuinl)er of <l(‘sirab)e points found in a variety was six or only 
00 per eent fMaleel, From tli<\se data it is obvious that 1hei‘i‘ is an extensive 
field for imim)V(*ijir‘nt of varhdies. Such an improvement might be, aeeoin[)lish(Ml 
through selection, hybridizat ion, and by an iinexpeet<‘d af)poaranee of mutants, 
or sports. Following an^ sonu' of th(‘ striking results giv(‘n in liable I. 

a. Possessing If or n of the undesirable qualities.— A^xiiiiy, Ihalas, Lagur- 
huau-Dogami, Moro, Putian, and Sinibuyas. 

h. Possessing noue of the desirable qualities for Los Rahos conditions. — Agu- 
tay, Banguisan, Bolonganon, Ihalas, Inisarog, Inusa, Laguis, Lagurhaun-Dogami, 
Layahon, Libutanay, Luno, Mininonga, and Moro. 

(k)mparing the two preceding lists of varieties we find that there are sojiie 
varieties that possess the maximum four or five undesirable qualities at the same 
time possessing none of the desirable ones. They are Agutay, Ihalas, Lagurhuan- 
Dogami, and Moro. These may be considered truly undesirable, especially if 
we bear in mind that the varieties further possess the following points: 

L Agutay, with small stalks. 

2. Ihalas, with small stalks and scanty root-system. 
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3. Lagurhuan-Dogarni, a poor stooler, with small stalks and scanty root- 
syatemi. 

4. Moro^ with small stalks and scanty root-system. 

Table I shows also the following interesting data; 

a. Possessing four, five or sfa:rfm>a6/c ^?<n/?7?c.s.--Baguisan()n-Basag, Bagui- 
sanon-Lawaan, Bulao, Itoin, Lagiirhuan, Lihulou, and Sa})aon, 

b. Possessing none of the undesirable qualities. — Ahuan, Ihilao. Kalado, 
Lagurhuan-Biirawon, Libiiton, Pongay. 

Th(* varieties Bulao and Lihuton both possi^ss tli(‘ inaxinium luiinber of desir- 
able qualities and have none of the undesirabk^ points. According to th(‘ crittnia 
here employed these two varieties are exc(‘i)tionally good. With the (‘xception 
of Sabaon, the rest of the varieties included in (Ik* two iinnu'dialely ))receding 
lists are also good. 'Fhe variety Saf)aon lias souk* imdesiraiik* fjualiTi(‘s, nanu'ly, 
it produ<*es small stalks and a scanty root-system, (S(*e 'Faljk* 1). But ]3ulao was 
found by liey(*s (1) to fiossc's^ fibr*!* with extrem(‘ly low {(‘ii'^ile stiu'iigth and Libu- 
ton to produce fiber “not <juit(* so white nor easy to strip” (2). It is obviou.s, 
then, that a variety may [)oss(‘ss s(*v(‘ral of (Ik* desii'abk* vegetative* cliara('t(‘rs, 
hence* it may app(‘ar to b<* suitable f(»r e\tt‘nsivc' planting yet may yi(*ld filler with 
certain undesirable ciualili(*s. 


IKM)T DISTK nu TI(J\ 

Like* the* r(*^t of the vegylativi' strucluve's of any plant tin* d('velopin{‘nt of 
the root is grf'atly influenc(*d by it^; (*nviroiimeii( . Tlie typ(* of soil. ))i‘(*sence of 
rocks in it, and its moisture (‘ontmit tin* among tlie modifying fai'tov*^. Bools glow- 
ing in a clay soil ma\ lx* (‘Xjiectc'd to attain les-^ r)i‘rf(*ct dev(‘Iopni(‘nl than similar 
roots in a loam soil. Bo<‘ks m.-iy naanl ami di-tovt t he (‘(mi'si* of (h<* gi’ow th 
of (Ik* roots. P>oth b'laih* ain! loost* soil ('special) v of volcanic origin aic known 
to pj'omoK* a full d<‘\ (*!opmoiit of the ro<)t-s\ st(*m.s of abaca whil(* a soil 
comparatively poor in organic as vv(*ll as inorganic subslani’i's is a(‘knowl(*(lgcd to 
be ca[)al)k* of rc'taiding do^a'lopment of tin* structure. IIowcvci', in (he p!cs(*iit 
.study tin* \'ari(*tics weo^ grown sid(* l»y "idc on a [liect* of land srart‘(lv one iourtli 
of a iaadan* in anai. TIk* soil is de(*p and sandy i(’aiii in chiMacti'r. 
th(‘ In'iK lies w(*rc Ix'ing dug it was found that tin* soil was faii’ly uiiilonn in t(c\t- 
ure and free from anything that might hinder the (h'velopiiK'iit of IIk* roots. It 
is then safe to assuiiK* that anv differ<‘iic(* in tlu* (list rilnition of the roots ol the 
varieti(‘s studied was dm* mainly to natural varn'tal diffeIvnc(*^. 

Th(* number of roots found in suc(*essive horizontal layei's hvi* c(‘olmi(*ters 
thick, beginning at the surface, varied according to varictic's. Soim* varu‘ti(‘S, 
Baguisanon-Lawaan and Lihuton for instance, prodmaal nxRs in tin* soil as d(M‘p 
as one meter from the surface. The Lagurluuui variety had more roots than any 
other variety shown in Table II. But its roots were not found below So c(*nti- 
meters. The Sabaon had a very scanty root-sjxstem. As shown in Tabic 1 1 abaca, 
like 'coconut (3) is somewhat of a surface feeder. A numlier of t in* roots from a 
hill was found within the first seven zones, or 35 c(‘iitimeters ix'lon the surface 
of the ground. Most of the roots were found beivve(‘n the zones three and f>ve. 
Because of this location of the roots care should he taken in the first cultivation 
of a plantation; for a deep cultivation may result in wholesale destruction (^f the 
roots of the plant. 
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The great practical value of detailed comparisons of this kind for the varie- ' 
ties in any given abaca district are apparent. It is of the highest possible impor- 
tance to extend this more exact work to all abaca regions in connection with ex- 
haustive studies of the character of the fibers of all the varieties, that are now 
being carried on. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS, FOR LOS BANGS CONDITIONS ONLY 

(1) None of the varieties studied possess all the desirable qualities. 
Neither was a single variety found possessing all of the undesirable points. 

(2) The varieties Agutay. Ihalas, Lagurhuan-Dogami, Putian, Moro, and 
Sinibuyas had the maximum four or five undesirable qualities. The yield of 
fiber and its qualities were not here considered. 

(3) The varieties Baguisanon-Basag, Baguisanon-Lawaan, Bulao, Itom, 
Lagurhuan, Libuton, and Sabaon were found to possess the maximum number 
of desirable qualities. With the exception of Sabaon, which had some undesir- 
able points, all of these varieties had none or (U'actice'ly none of the undesirable 
criteria employed. 

(4) The varieties Bulao and Libuton, both possessing the maximum number 
of good points and at the same time having none of the bad points, might be 
considered good varieties. But the Bulao producers weak fiber and Libuton 
yields fiber ^^not quite so whit(‘ nor ea.sy to strip’\ 

(5) Different varieties had different root -systems. Baguisanon-basag, 
Kalado, Lagurhuan, Lagurhuan-Burawen, Pulahan, and Visaya had more than 
300 roots round th(' hill. If they possess other good (jualities thes<‘ varieties 
should be recommended for planting in places frequently visited by typhoon and 
drought. 

(6) The varieties Agogaron, Agutay, Bolonganon, Ihalas, Itehin-balud, 
Kinalabao, Laguis, Lagurhuan-Dogami, Maguindanao, Moro, Putian, Sabaon, 
Makiling, Sinamoro, Sinanta-Cruz, and vSinibuyas had rather limited root-systems. 

(7) Abaca is a surface feeder. Most of its roots may be found between 
15 and 25 centimeters below tin' surface of the ground. D(>ep cultivation may 
injure most of the roots. 
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THE WAYS OF SCIENCE 

The following excerpts on this idea were taken from an article by Edwin E. Slosson on Science 
remakes the world in The World's Work, March, 1923 . 

Notice that the revolutions of science are achieved without the use of arms 
or argument. Here we see cases where millions of people arc affected and the 
course* of history altered yet neither force nor propaganda is employed. 

The scientist does not have to persuade or convince anybody. He either 
has discovered something or he has not. In either case his talking about it will 
make little difference. There is comparatively little debate nowadays in scien- 
tific circles over scientific questions, nothing like the time taken up by contro- 
versy in politics, theology, art, or literature. What discussion there is among 
scientists is mostly over modes of interpretation or rivalry in priority or the 
policy of the profession. 

The method of science is economy of thought. The aim of science is control 
of the future. Science shows how these new forces can be acquired and managed 
and what benefits can be derived from their employment . But science has no 
authority to ensure that the world will make proper use of its gifts. Men may 
employ them for their own destruction. In fact they do. 

In short, science provides the motive po^ver, but not the motive for th(* 
use of power. Consequently the scientist should not be blamed when we sec 
his W'cll intended and valuable discoveries employed to increase the misery of the 
world instead of alleviating it. 

Napoleon said: 

“The true conquests, the only conquests that cost no regrets, are 
those achieved over ignorance.^' 

But like territorial conquests the conquests over ignorance may curse the 
conquerors if they are improperly employed. 

But we must not stop the advance of knowledge for fear of the consequences. 
In the warfare of man with nature there is no truce. Unless man can turn the 
forces to his own advantage he will be crushed by them. Unless man can estab- 
lish his supremacy and superiority over the world of nature he will sink again 
to the level of the brute from which he has risen. 
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As“Matthew Arnold puts it in his 

Sonnet to an Independent Pebacher 
^*Know, man hath all which Nature hath, but more, 
And in that more lies all his hopes of good. 

Nature is cruel, man is sick of blood; 

Nature is stubborn, man would fain adore: 

Nature is fickle, man hath need of rest; 

Nature forgives no debt, and fears no grave; 

Man would be mild, and with safe conscience blest. 
Man must begin, know this, where Nature ends; 
Nature and man can never be fast friends. 

Fool, if thou can'st not pass her, rest her slave.” 



FEEDING EXPERIMENTS ON DRAFT CATTLE'; II 

By Antonio C. Sanchez 

There has been little comparative study of the different native feeds and 
forages suitable as supplement to native pastures for work bullocks in the Phil- 
ippines. Lago* reported that supplementing native pastures with corn, vary- 
ing from two to three kilograms of grain a day, for work bullocks of about 375 
kilograms in weight, did not give any appreciable good effects (August 25, 1917, 
to October 19, 1917; October 20, 1917, to December 14, 1917; December 15, 1917, 
to January 14, 1918); of sugar cane and corn fodder used as supplements 
to native pasture, corn fodder was better than the Japanese cane, (using the 
whole plant; period of experiment, March 16, 1918, to April 26, 1918); and 
that Guinea grass iPanicum maximum Jacq.) was slightly better than corn 
fodder (August 17, to September 28, 1918). 

The writer presents the following results of his study on the effect (1) on the 
weight, health, and ability to endure work of work bullocks on native pasture 
supplemented with shelled corn, compared with native pasture alone; (2) of 
native pasture supplemented with Guinea grass, compared with native pasture 
alone; and (3) of native pasture supplemented with copra meal, compared with 
native pasture alone. 

These experiments were conducted at the College of Agriculture, University 
of the Philippines, Los Bafios, Laguna, and covered a period of almost one year 
(235 days). 

GENERAL PLAN 

THE BULLOCKS 

The animals used in this work were ten draft bullocks selected from the Col- 
lege herd. Thfey were divided into two uniform lots of five animals in each lot. 
The animals of one lot were to receive one kind of supplemental feed in addition 
to what they could get in the pastures and those of the other lot were to depend 
entirely on what they could get in the pastures and the uncultivated and grassy 
lots of the College Farm. The animals from both lots were arranged in such a 
way that they could be worked in teams of two animals each. Each team was 
composed of animals from both lots, thus giving the animals the same kind of 
labor for the same length of time. 

The ten bullocks were scheduled to work every day during the week, except 
Sunday, from half-past seven to eleven o^clock in the morning and from one 
oVJock to four o^clock in the afternoon. Exception was made when the weather 
did not permit work or when there were no laborers to handle the animals. 

The bullocks were divided into two uniform lots as determined by the aver- 
age weight of each animal for three successive weekly weighings. The initial 
weight of each animal was determined by taking the average weight of the animal 
one week before the beginning, at the beginning, and one week after the beginning 

rThe^ presented for graduation from the College of Agriculture, No 158; Experiment Station contribution 

t Uoo, Eiuncibco. Feeding experimants on draft cattle. The Philippine Agriculturist 8:70-91. 1919 
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of the experiment; likewise the final weight was found by taking the average 
weight of the animal one week before closing, at the closing, and one week after 
the close of the experiment. The animals from both lots were weighed every 
week at about eight o'clock in the morning, before they were put to work. 

The ten native bullocks used were carefully selected from the herd of work 
cattle of the College. They were almost uniform in size and age and could 
be used in teams of two animals each. As they had been properly cared for 
before the experiment and received excellent care during the study the bullocks 
were in good condition throughout the period of observation. 

PLAN OF FEEDING 

The general plan of feeding the bullocks in Experiments I, II and III was the 
same throughout. At eleven o'clock in the morning, whenever the animals were 
used, animals belonging to Lot I of each experiment were given the supplemental 
feed and those in Lot II were pastured in the grassy and uncultivated lots of the 
College Farm and left there until one o’clock. They were put to work again 
till four o'clock in the afternoon. Animals in both lots ^T and II) were let loose in 
the same pasture for the night. The supplement given to each animal was 
weighed before giving; that which was left uneaten was weighed after each feed- 
ing. The animals from both lots were always given water after they were re- 
moved from the stable and pastures at one o'clock, just before putting them to 
work. 

THE PASTXjRE 

Of the six pastures of the College, the two known as Tungtungin and Pagitan 
were the ones used throughout the experiments. The grass areas are traversed 
by creeks where the animals could easily get access to water. The rest of the 
herd of work cattle were also in these pavStures, grazing with the bullocks used in 
these experiments. The vegetation of the pastures, however, was properl}' 
maintained by transferring the animals from one pasture to another so as to 
avoid depleting the supply of feed (see Table I). 


Table I . — College native pastures. 


Name of place. 

Vegetation 

'Timgtunj^in 

Imperata cylindrica (L) Beauv. 
SaccJtarum HfHxntaiieum L. 
Andropogojh halepensis (L) Brot. 
Leucaena glauca (1.) Benth. 
Paspalum conjugaimn Berg. 
Rottboellia exaliata L. f. 

Mimosa irudica L. 

Pagitan 

1 

1 

Imperata cylindrica (L.) Beauv. 
Paspalurn conjugaium Berg. 
Saccharum spontaneum L. 
Andropogon halepensis (L.) Brot. 
Rottboellia cxaltata L. f. 

Mimosa pudica L. 

Panicum sp. 

College Farm 

Paspalurn conjugatum Berg. 

Imperata cylindrim (L.) &auv. 
Saccharum spontaneum L. 

Rottboellia exaUata L. f. 

Panicum ap. 

Panicum flatndum Retz. 

IHgitaria consanguinea Gaudich. 
Desmodium triflmum (L.) DC. 
Panicum colonum L. 


Arranged according to their relative abundance, as identi$ed by 
Mr N Catalan of this College 
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FEEDING EXPERIMENTS ON DRAFT CATTLE 
EXPERIMENTS AND RESULTS 

EXPERIMENT I 

ObjecL~The object of this experiment was to compare native pasture supple- 
mented with corn (shelled) with native pasture alone. 

Plan of the experiment — This experiment was started on August 30, 1920, 
and lasted 85 days. 

Lot I was given corn grain in addition to pasture. 

Lot II was pastured. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning whenever the animals were used, bullocks 
belonging to Lot I (Corn Lot) were brought to the stable and fed corn grain vary- 
ing from one to five kilograms to the head. 

The grain used , — Native Yellow Flint corn from the Department of Agron- 
omy was used. The quality of the corn used throughout the experiment was 
poor as the corn was rather old and about 25 per cent of the kernels were attacked 
by corn weevils. 

The pasture.— Moi^i of the grass in the pasture was mature, but the rest of 
the vegetation was still good and palatable to the animals (see Table II). 

Table II shows that Lot I (with grain supplement) had a total decrease of 
—11.0 kilograms or an average of — 2.21 kilograms an animal. Lot II showed 
a total decrease of — 48.34 kilograms or an average of — 9.67 kilograms an animal. 

Th(\so figures show that corn grain as supplement to native pasture wjis 
only slightly bett(U’ than pasture alone. This corroborates Lago’s results. 

EXPERIMENT II 

Object, — Th(‘ obj(H*t of this experiment was to compare native pasturi' sup- 
plement cm! with Guinea grass with native pasture alone. 

Plan of the experiment . — This experiment was begun on May 16, 1921, and 
lasted SO days. With the exception of bullock Abuhin of Lot 1 and Barroso of 
Lot II, the same animals were used as in Lots I and II of Experiment I. Pedro 
and Felipe w('re siilistituted for Abuhin and Barroso, respectively. 

Lot 1 was fed (iuinea grass in addition to pasture. 

Lot II was pastured. 

At eleven o’clock whenever (he bullocks were used, a fresh supply of Guinea 
grass was given to the animals in Lot 1 in the stable, and those in Lot 11 were 
pastured in the grassy and un(*ultivated lots of tin* College Farm. The amount 
of Guinea grass given to each animal in the stable was recorded and any amount 
left uneaten was weighed and deducted from the total amount given. Th(\v 
were fed as much as 11.6 kilograms each time. 

feeds used,~Thc Guinea grass used in this experiment was taken from a 
field of Guinea grass on the College Farm. It was in the early pari of the rainy 
season of this locality when this experiment was (conducted. The condition of 
the Guim^a grass and of other grasses of the (College Farm was good. 

The pasture,— The same pastures used in Experiment I were us(*d in this 
experiment. The vegidiition was abundant and succulent, as it was in the f*arly 
part of the rainy season of this locality when this test was carried oat (see 
Table II). 

Table III shows that both lots increased in weight, the Guinea gmss lot, 
18.34 kilograms or an average of 3.67 kilograms, and the pasture lot, 33./ 8 kilo- 
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graiiis or an average of 6.76. The total amount of Guinea grass fed was 678.60 
kilograms. 

It was observed that the bullocks relished the Guinea grass, but as soon as 
the stalks became mature, consequently hard and coarse, the animals refused to 
eat the greater part of the stalks. 

The animals in both lots depended entirely upon roughage as their source 
of food supply. Animals in Lot II had a greater increase in weight than those in 
Lot I, apparently because they had a better chance to secure a variety of feeds in 
the pastures than those in Lot I which were fed in the stable with Guinea grass. 
Animals from both lots increased in weight except Kaiser of Lot I and Dupong 
of Lot II. 

There seemed to be no advantage in supplementing native pastures with 
Guinea grass for working bullocks when they are in good condition. 

EXPERIMENT III 

Object , — The object of this experiment was to compare native pasture sup- 
plemented with copra meal with native pasture alone. 

Plan of the experiment — On August 22, 1921, this experiment was begun and 
it was closed on October 3, 1921, covering a period of 70 days. 

Lot I was fed copra meal in addition to pasture. 

Lot II was pastured. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning whenever the animals were used, animais 
in Lot I were given copra meal which ranged from about one to one and one-half 
kilograms a head. The copra meal was given in wet mash and so any amount 
left unconsumed was not weighed because of the addition of water. The feed 
was always dusted with salt, so as to increase its palatability. Animals in Lot 
II were pastured in the grassy and uncultivated lots of the College Farm. 

Feeds used , — The copra meal used in this experiment was fresh and of good 
quality. 

The pasture , — The same pastures used in Experiments I and II were used 
in this test. Most of the grasses were rather mature, but the rest of the vegeta- 
tion was good and succulent, (sec Table IV). 

From the results from both lots as given in Table IV, it may be seen that the 
copra lot had the greater decrease in weight, — 23.23 kilograms, or an average of 
— 4,64 kilograms an animal, while the pasture lot had a decrease of — 14.19 kilo- 
grams or an average of — 2.84 kilograms an animal. 

Copra meal was not palatable to these animals; hence, they could not con- 
sume much of this feed. The grasses in the pastures were mature and coarse 
during this experiment. 

It is apparent that in maintaining the weight of work animals giving copra 
meal as a supplement to native pasture did not give any advantage over native 
pasture alone that was in a relatively poor condition of vegetation. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

1. Under the present test, shelled corn fed in amounts varying from one 
to five kilograms a head, as supplement to native pastures, proved to be a little 
better than poor stand native pastures alone in maintaining the weight and health 
of work bullocks. 
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2. Guinea grass, varying from 4 to 11.6 kilograms a head as supplement 
to native pastures did not show any special advantage over well condtioned 
native pastures alone, in maintaining the weight, vigor and health of work bul- 
locks. 

3. Copra meal, ranging from one to one and one-half kilograms a head, as 
a supplement to native pastures, did not show any advantage over poorly vege- 
tated native pasture alone, for maintaining the weight, health, and working abil- 
ity of work animals. Copra meal was not palatable to these animals. 
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RICE ON COGON SOIL WITH AND WITHOUT TREATMENT* 

By Qtjikico P. Abrajano 
INTRODUCTION 

PROBLEM 

There are in the Philippines extensive areas covered with cogon {Imperata 
cylindvico Linn.) which might be devoted to rice growing. Much of the cogon 
land that is on the hillsides is cleared up under the caingin^ practice and planted 
to rice. A belief prevails that rice planted directly after cogon has poor growth 
and low production of both straw and grain, especially the first crop. It should 
be of interest to know what effect cogon has, if it has any, on the rice crop follow- 
ing it. 

PREVIOUS WORE ON THE SUBJECT 

Zanaora (1), Balangue (2), Goco (3), Trelease and Paulino (4), Vibar (5), 
and Trelease (6), performed a number of experiments on the fertilization of up- 
land rice at this College. None of these, however, were carried out on cogon soils. 
The only work on cogon soil which has been reported, thus far, is that of Navarro 
(7), but he used corn instead of rice as the crop. 

Navarro ran two sets of cultures using earthen pots holding five kilograms 
of soil each, as containers. In the first culture he used ammonia-leached soils, 
water-leached soils, burnt soils, and normal soils. Three pots were treated with 
metallic stimulants. In his first culture he used these chemicals, single and in 
combination; potassium nitrate, dicalcium phosphate, magnesium sulphate. In 
the second culture he used the following as fertilizers: chemicals, KjS()„ 
NaNOj, NajHP 04 , CaCO„ NaiSiO,; manures: stable manure and worm excre- 
ment. The conclusions reached in the experiment were that (a) lime was decided- 
ly beneficial to the cogon soil; (b) that the cogon soil was deficient in nitrogen; 
and (c) that the application to stable manure resulted in much more active 
growth. 

OBJECT OP THE PRESENT WORK 

The objects of the present experiment were, (1) to determine the effect, if 
there is any, on the production of straw and grain, of cogon plant preceding the 
rice crop, and (2) to find the treatment of the soil that would best improve its 
productiveness. 

ITME AND PLACE OP THE PRESENT WORK 

This work was carried out during the rice season of 1921-1922 at the Colleger 
of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, Los Banos, P. I. 

MATERIALS 

The soil used in the experiment was a silt loam and was taken to a depth 
of thirty centimeters from a cogon area. The soil was pulverized and then 
sampled for analysis. 

» T hfi t* pnaoitwi tor gi»4nation from the CoUege of Agriculture, No. liB: Enperiment Station contribution 

No. m. , . , • 

* A ttxintfin is a temporary clearing on which rice, corn, or vegetables are planted in a crude, primitive manner. 
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The containers were kerosene cans. To provide for drainage, holes were 
made in the bottom. About 18 kilograms of soil were put into each container. 

The fertilizers used in the different treatments were lime, manure, kainit, 
dried blood, ammonium sulphate and double superphosphate. In addition, a 
crop of green manure and all plant residues, except when otherwise stated, were 
turned under. 

Two crops were harvested. The variety of rice used was Tiniaong, bearing 
the College No. 9118F®. It is an early variety, maturing in about one hundred 
days. The seeds were obtained from the Agronomy Department. The seeds 
of mungo which was grown and turned under as green manure were obtained 
also from the same department. 

EXPERIMENTS AND RESULTS 

ANALYSES OF THE SOIL 

Both mechanical and chemical analyses of the s <\l were made. In the me- 
chanical analysis, the centrifugal method devised by the United States Bureau 
of Soils (8) was employed, and the size of particles for the separates was adopted. 

In the chemical analysis, the total, instead of the acid soluble elements, was 
determined. The methods used were those employed at the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The following elements were determined: nitrogen, phos- 
phorous, potassium, calcium and magnesium. Moisture and organic matter 
were also determined. The soil gave an alkaline reaction. Table I shows the 
results of the mechanical and the chemical analyses. 


Tahle I . — Analjfstii of sod. 


Mechanical. 

j 

Separates. | Size. 

ver cent 
:{5 

Ch 

Elements and other 
constit uents. 

Moivst,iire 

emicai. 

per cent 

7 7 

Kilogram.*' 
per hect,arc. 

j?ravel . , 

mm 


Uoarso sand 


9 18 

Organic matter. . 

10 


Medium sand 

5- 25 

10 19 

Nitrogen 

.082 

1 

2050'' 

Fine sand 

.25-*. 10 

17 74 

Phosphorus i 

227 

5675 

Very fine sand. 

. 10- 05 

24.75 

Pota.ssium 

496 

12400 

Silt 

05- 005 

80 25 

Calcium. 

2 185 

54625 

CMav ... 

005-9 i 

7.59 

Magnesium 

1 667 

41675 


a (’.alculated on the fre<* moisture* biisis 

6 Calculated on the basis of 2.500000 kilograms of soil to the hectare twenty centimotera deep. 
By difference 


CULTURE 

The plan was to grow a crop of legume (mungo, Phaseolus radiaiusy Linn) 
first, and then turn this under as a green manure. Five mungo plants were 
allowed to grow in each pot, and when the flowers began to appear they were all 
turned under. In some parts, the crop was dried before turning under. The 
crop was analyzed and found to contain 1.05 per cent nitrogen as calculated on 
the dry basis. 
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This crop of mungo was followed by the first crop of rice. The seeds were 
sown on August 5, 1921, and the crop was harvested on November 9 of the same 
year. The culture covered a period of ninety-six days. Four plants were 
allowed to grow in each pot. At harvest the height of the plants was recorded, 
and the fresh and dry weights of the straw as well as the weights of both fresh 
and dry heads and the weight of the grain were taken. Table II shows the result 
of the first crop. 

The second crop of rice followed the first, but the soil was given different 
treatment. Lime, kainit, dried blood, ammonium sulphate, double superphos- 
phate, and manure applied singly and in combination were used as fertilizers. 
The culture covered a period of ninety-five days. The treatment given to the 
soil and the data obtained from the crop are given in Table III. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

ANALYSKR OF THE ROTL 

Thophysicalcompositionofthesoil, a silt loam, showed that it is not heavy 
and would be easy to work with. Brown and Arguelles (9) made a niechanieal 
analysis of some grass land on Mount Macpiiling at the foot of which the 
C'olloge is situated and found the soil to be loamy clay. 

The physical and chemical conditions of the soil are factors in soil fertility 
A soil may 1x3 in good tilth, yet, if there is not enough available food a normal 
(Top cannot be raised. On the other hand, a large stock of plant food in the soil 
may not produce a good (Top if the physical condition is not suilalde for the 
growth of the crop. Table I shows that, so far as physical composition is con- 
cerned, the soil under consideration should produce a good crop. But examina- 
tion of the amount of some plant foods present reveals the fact that, at least 
one essimtial ('hunent is deficient. The amount of nitrogen for ('xample, while 
seeming large, 2050 kilograms to the hectare, does not appear, as will be shown 
later, to 1x3 sufficient to meet the need of the crops. Potassium, too, does not 
appear to be plentiful in the soil, but phosphorus, calcium, and magnesium are 
high. The fact that the reaction of the soil was strongly alkaline indicates that 
calcium and other alkaline earth and alkali salts may be present in large (quan- 
tities. BrowTi and Argucllos (9) also analysed, chemically, some of the grass 
lands on Mount Ma(quiling and found that they contain .15 per cent nitrogen, .12 
per cent phosphorus, .01 per ( 3 cnt calcium, .37 per cent magnesium and .21 per 
cent potassium. These determinations however, being partial, are not r^on)par- 
able with the present data, which are total. 

CROPS 

First culture— A b stated, the first crop of rice followed the turning under 
of the mungo, as green manure. Three pots were set aside for control and 46 
pots were planted to mungo. In five duplicates, the legumes were allowed to 
dry before turning under, while in the rest they were turned under fresh. Tlie 
amount of green manure turned under when dried was 11.4 grams per pot and, 
when fresh, 51.63 grams per pot. In Table II are given the effect of this treat- 
ment of the soil on the growth and yield of straw and grain. The crops growing 
in pots with dried legumes turned under were superior in every case and in ev(3ry 
respect to the untreated pots. On the other hand, those growing in the pots 
where fresh legumes had been turned under were generally superior to the crops 
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in pots with dried legumes. For the control, the average height was 71.47 centi- 
meters; weight of dry straw, 16.96 grams; and grain, 9.41 grams. In pots with 
dried legumes the average height was 75.31 centimeters; weight of dry straw, 
17.01 grams; and grain, 10.18 grams. In pots with fresh legumes the average 
height was 77.91 centimeters; weight of dry straw, 17.77 grams; and weight of 
grain, 11.00 grams. It is apparent from these figures that green manuring in 
this type of soil improves the growth and yield of both straw and grain of rice. 
The 3deld of grain was increased 17.4 per cent by the turning under of fresh 
legumes. This is in general agreement with the results obtained by Krauss 
(10), who found an increase of yield from poor paddies when treated with green 
manures. It may he added that the fresh legumes were more effective than the 
cured ones in improving the yield in this type of soil. This is because fresh 
Jegumes are more readily decomposed than the cured ones, thus making the plant 
available to the crops. 

These results follow the common observation thf/: rice grown immediately 
after the cogon has poor growth and low production of straw and grain. 

Second culture . — Comparing the plants in control pots for the first and second 
crops (see Tables II and III) it will be seen that the first crop was much better 
in growth and production of straw and grain than the second. This difference 
shows the tendency of the succeeding crops to decrease and disproves, at least 
with the soil under experiment, the assertion that on cogon soil only the first 
crop of rice suffers from effect of the grass. The crop immediately following the 
first on soil without any further treatment was poor, much poorer than the pre- 
ceding one. This indicates that the beneficial effect of the green manure was 
confined to the first crop, alone, and that in order to maintain or improve the 
yield of the succeeding crops, further appropriate treatment should be given to 
the soil. The interesting results on the rice plants from the various treatments 
given to the soil in this experiment are shown in Table III. 

In the chemical analysis of the soil, the writer found that the nitrogen con- 
tent was 0.082 per cent which, as stated before, is probably not sufficient to meet 
the demands of the crop. This statement was supported by the yield both of 
straw and grain. In general, the application of nitrogenous manure, either 
singly or in combination with phosphatic or potassic fertilizers, was accompanied 
by luxuriant growth and high yield of straw^ and grain. One exception was the 
treatment with ammonium sulphate (see Table III). When this chemical was 
applied either singly or in combination with lime and double superphosphate it 
injured, rather than improved, the productiveness of the soil. When applied 
alone, or in combination with double superphosphate, only a few grains were 
produced and the plants, though dark green in color, were so weak that they 
could not stand straight. And when nitrogenous manure was applied in com- 
bination with double superphosphate and lime the worst effect on the crop was 
obtained. The rice failed to grow more than twenty centimeters above the 
surface of the soil, and no grains were produced. This bad effect may have been 
due to the liberation of a large amount of ammonia the odor of which was noticed 
during the mixing of lime and ammonium sulphate. 

The results with ammonium sulphate in this experiment are not in agree- 
ment with those of Trelease (6) and Goco (3). Both these investigators were 
working on two different types of soil from the College Farm. They found that 
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the high proportion of ammonium sulphate to another salt gave high yield of 
tops and grains. It is possible that the application of 140 grams of ammonium 
sulphate was too large a dose; but Vibar (5) using the same rate of application 
with another type of soil found ammonium sulphate to have increased, greatly, 
the production of rice straw and grain. Evidently, what is a good treatment for 
onfe type of soil is not necessarily good for another type. 

Another exception to the good effect of nitrogenous manures on the rice 
crop was that of plant residues. Residues of a rice crop would naturally contain 
nitrogen besides the other plant foods obtained from the soil, and when turned 
under should furnish nitrogen to the crops. But results obtained from Pots 5 
and 28 treated with residues, alone, did not give good yield. Plant residues, 
however, combined with kainit and double superphosphate gave a very high 
yield. The weight of grain obtained from pots with this combination was the 
third heaviest in the whole series. In combination with double superphosphate, 
kainit, and lime, it, also, gave high yields. These results led the writer to con- 
clude that plant residues, alone, or in combination with kainit cannot improve 
the productiveness of the soil under investigation. On the other hand, when 
combined with some suitable materials, they may give increased production of 


rice. 

The two other sources of nitrogen used in this experiment were horse manure 
and dried blood, both organic materials. 

All pots receiving manure gave high yields. Balangue (2), using different 
kinds of chemical fertilizers and stable manure, found that for both lowland and 
upland rice, horse manure proved to be the best; the yield from pots receiving 
this manure being the highest. 

With dried blood, the yields were generally the best, whether applied alone 
or in combination with phosphatic and potassic fertilizers. The tallest plant 
and the heaviest yield of grains were obtained from pots receiving dried blood 
and double superphosphate and dried blood and kainit. 

The results of the nitrogen series plainly show that the soil under question 
readily responds to nitrogenous fertilization. This can lead to but one conclu- 
sion and that is that this soil is deficient in nitrogen, for while in some types of 
soil the use of ammonium sulphate proved to be beneficial it did not in this type. 
But even admitting it to be beneficial the use of ammonium sulphate for this 
or other types of soil experimented with at the College is not a practical proposi- 
tion. The price of this fertilizer is ?178.00 per ton short c. i. f. Manila (11). 
This price would prevent the cultivators of cogon lands from improving them 


with ammonium sulphate. 

The organic sources of nitrogen proved to be the best for this type of soil, 
a fact which indicates the need of organic matter in the soil. Of tlie throe organic 
materials used, dried blood proved to be the most efficient source of nitTog(ui. 
Vibar (5) found this to be true, also. From these results it would seem justifiable 
to recommend the use of dried blood for the improvement of cogon lands^ But, 
again, the price of dried blood, -P164.80 per short ton c. i. f. Manila (12) , is 

beyond the means of cogon land cultivators. Such being t e case, 
as to how the cogon land can be improved arises. The writer fAund 
residues, alone, cannot improve it. If the planters use residues in coybinatK^ 
with the fertilisers, furnishing elements lacking in the soil, such as potassium 
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phosphorus, they would have to buy them in the market, and, as stated before, 
the price is higher than the average farmer can pay. But horse manure or other 
kinds of organic fertilizers are available for many planters, and if they would apply 
it to the land it would greatly improve the productiveness of the soil. If this is 
not possible still another moans can be resorted to. It has been shown in this 
experiment that green manuring with this type of soil improved the yield of rice. 
Why should it not be practiced? Green manuring is not well understood in this 
country. While the yields obtained from such a practice are probably not so 
high as those obtained from the use of dried blood, they would certainly be much 
higher than the yields without the green manure treatment; and the cost of pro- 
ducing these better crops would be very low. 

It may be seen in Table I that the potassium content of the soil used in this 
work is 0.496 per cent, which is rather low. It is not only low but it is probably 
usually in a form not available for plants. The results obtained from pots 
receiving kainit in combination with other fertilizing materials show that the 
soil responds to potassic fertilization. The second and third best yields obtained 
in the whole series wore those from pots receiving kainit and dried blood; kainit 
and double superphosphate; and plant residues, respectively. These results, how- 
ever, do not conclusively prove that the soil is deficient in potassium. It is 
likely that a large part of the potassium in the soil is in the unavailable form. 
In this case the question would narrow down to the treatment of the soil w'hich 
would liberate the potassium salt or salts from the unavailable state. Such a 
treatment is found in the mixture of dried blood and double superphosphate. 
It can be said, then, that w’hile the application of potassic fcrtiliz(u- may increase 
the fertility of the soil in question, the maintenance or increase of organic* matter 
in the soil would be more important and economical in the end. 

The results obtained from the phosphatic fertilizer and of lime in combina- 
tion with other fertilizers arc so varied and inconsistent that to attempt to make 
any interpretation of them would be unwdse. The analysis of the soil, however, 
shows that the phosphorus and calcium an* very high, and they cannot be the 
limiting factors in tliis soil, but they may b(‘ pfcsent in the soil largely in unavail- 
able forms, hence the crops raised may not be the maximum. The most impor- 
tant question then in the case of phosphorus is how to render it available in larger 
amounts to the crops at any time. W’e have seen in this experiment that dried 
blood and manure applied to the soil produced maximum crops even if no phos- 
phorus or potassium is included. This means that with plenty of organic matter 
in the soil the phosphorus and potassium present are made available. Hence, 
the importance of maintenance or increase of organic matter in the soil. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLtTSIONS 

The physical composition of cogon soil shows that other factors being favor- 
able, it is fitted for the production of a good crop. 

Chemical analysis revealed the fact that the phosphorus, calcium, and mag- 
nesium content of the soil are high, while the nitrogen and potassium content 
are rather low. Cultural results showed that while potassium is low and the 
soil responded to potassic fertilizers, potassium cannot be a limiting factor. Ni- 
trogen, on the other hand, was deficient and was the limiting factor. 

While with some types of soil investigated at the College, ammonium sul- 
phate was beneficial to the crop, even with the rate of application used in the 
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present experiment, it proved to be injurious to the crop grown in the cogon soil 
under investigation. 

Of the different sources of nitrogen applied to the soil, the organic kinds 
gave more satisfactory returns than the other sources. This shows that the soil 
is badly in need of organic matter. 

Of the organic materials used, dried blood proved to be the most efficient, 
but it cannot be recommended for use by the cultivators of cogon lands because 
of its high price. 

Cultural results showed that the rice crop following the cogon was poor, 
indicating that cogon preceding this grain has a bad effect on the rice, and con- 
firming, at least in this experiment, the belief that rice immediately following 
the cogon has a poor growth and low production of straw and grain. Results 
further showed that the second crop of rice on the untreated soil was poorer than 
the first, thus disproving the claim that only the first crop suffers from the effect 
of cogon. 

Green manure turned under improved the productiveness of the soil, the 
fresh plants Ijeing more effective than the dried. 

Plant residues, alone, did not improve the yield of rice. 

From the analysis of the soil, it was found that the organic matter content 
of the soil, 10.43 per cent, was rather high. This included the roots of cogon left 
in the soil. The fact, however, that the addition of organic materials to the soil 
resulted in the highest yield of rice, showed that a very large portion of this organic 
matter was present in an inert form. This matter was old roots and gra.ss stems 
which decomposed too slowly to be used by the crops. That the soil may be- 
come highly productive, the addition of fresh organic matter should lx* made. 
Dried blood has been found to furnish this kind of organic matter but the price 
is so high that other organic materials must be used. If stable manure is avail- 
able it should be used. If it is not available, green manuring should be resorted 
to. This was found to improve the productiveness of the soil under investigation 
and the writer believes that it will produce good results under field conditioiis. 
Green manuring is practiced with success in many countries, and there is no 
reason why it should not succeed in the Philippines. The writer .■suggests that 
it should be tried under field conditions. 
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RICE ON COGON SOIL WITH AND WITHOUT TREATMENT 
Table 11 . — Result of firnt crap of rice. 


Series 

number. 

Treatment. 

Height. 

Average weight 
of straw. 

Average weight 
of head. 

Average 
weight 
of grain. 

gm. 

1 ...... 

Control 

cm. 

70.48 

Fresh. 

gm. 

Dry. 

grn. 

Fresh. 

gm. 

Dry. 

gm. 

22 

Control. . . 

70.95 

30 6 

16 95 

11 0 

10 01 

9.41 

37 

Control 

73 00 






2 and 25. 

Green manure. . 

78 36 

33 75 

17 45 

13 .55 

11.70 

11.10 

4 and 27. 

Green manure, . . . 

78 81 

37 80 

18 20 

13 61 

12 03 

11 37 

7 and 30. 

Green manure. . 

77 07 

37 25 

19 Go 

13.76 

12 27 

11.67 

30 and 33. 

Green manure 

79 02 

32 30 

17 70 

13 68 

11 97 

11 34 

1 1 and 34. 

Green manure, . . 

81.06 

38 13 

18 00 

11 14 

11 96 

11 25 

12 and 35. 

Cured greeu manure 

73 34 

28 84 

14 95 

11.54 

9 90 

9 41 

l(i and 40. 

Cured green manure 

77,19 

43.00 

22 77 

15 75 

13 74 

13 02 

3 and 26 

Cured green manure 

70 68 

21 96 

11 80 

8 42 

7 28 

6 66 

48 iind -19. 

Cured green jiianurei 

1 .. ! 

76 98 

35 90 

17.05 

12 83 

11 67 

10 97 

8 luid 31. 

C'ured green manure j 

78 38 i 



36.80 

18 48 

12.95 

n 43 

10 83 

13 and 36. 

Green manure. . . . i 

1 76 00 j 

33 83 

17 13 

12 90 

! 11 63 

11 13 

15 and 39. 

Green manure. . . 

77 80 1 

35 35 

15 98 

1 

11 96 

1 10 63 

10 06 

IH and 42. 

; ■ 1 

Green manun‘ i 

1 

81.56 1 

36 28 

19.08 

14 03 

12.40 

11.63 

20 and 44. 

Green manure 

78.28 I 

30 40 

17.20 

14.00 

12 54 

11 98 

5 and 28. 

Green manure 

74 47 j 

31 56 

15 38 

9 85 

1 

9 03 

8 43 

6 and 29. 

Green manure. . 

78 (M) 

.36 25 

18.90 

12.40 

11 03 

10 41 

17 and 41. 

Green manure. , , 

74.48 

40,56 

18 38 

1 

13.45 

11 25 

10 62 

9 and 32. 

Green manure 

82 61 

37.16 

17 50 

14 37 

12.63 

11 98 

10 and 43. 

Green manure. . , . 

80 54 

1 

.37 38 i 

19 28 1 

13 11 

11 49 

10 88 

14 ami 38. 

Green manure. . 

79 18 ' 

1 

38 66 

18 68 1 

1 

14 28 

12 37 j 

U 69 

23 and 46. 

Green manure 

73 88 1 

30 55 

17 63 j 

13 02 

11 65 1 

11 17 

24 and 47. 

Green manure 

75 69 j 

31 48 

18 00 ! 

14 03 j 

12 28 1 

11 65 

21 and 45. 

Green manure. . . . 

76.08 i 

29 25 

15 78 ! 

! 12 77 i 

ilJ 

10 64 
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Table III. — Rmdt of second crop of rice. 


Series 

numl^cr. 

Treatment. 


Average weight 
of straw. 

; Average weight 
of head. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 

of 

grain. 

D. 

B. 

gm. 

C 

K. 

D. 

S.P 

L. 

A.S 

M. 

P.R 

height. 

Fresh. 

g^n. 

Dry. 

Fresh. 

Dry. 

1 . .. 

gm. 

0 

gm. 

n 

gm. 

t 

gm. 

r 

gm. 

o 

1 

cm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

22... ‘ 

c 

0 

n 

B 

a 


1 


23.96 


8 48 

7.52 

6 66 


c 


B 


a 


1 








■ 


B 

B 

B 

■ 


85 80 

107 25 

59.98 

31 15 

27 08 

19 42 

4 and 27. 

14C 

14C 






96.35 

116 50 

55.50 

34 47 

28 50 

23.66 

7 and 30. 

14C 


140 

140 




93 29 

116.70 

60 00 

30 15 

27 10 

22 06 

10 and 33. 

140 

140 

140 

140 




92.73 

133.60 

71 33 

30 15 

25 47 

19 38 

11 and 34. 

140 


140 





96.06 

116.15 

72 28 

36.50 

32 30 

24.83 

12 and 35. 

140 


140 

Cui 

1 1 

•ed mungo 

b 

92.98 

130.65 

71 10 

33 45 

27 34 

20 90 

16 and 40. 

140 


140 

140 Cured mungo 

82.93 

99 65 

49.33 

29 80 

25 35 

21 39 

3 and 26. 

Nof 

urthe 

r trei 

itment 

66.29 

22 92 

11 14 

7 60 

6 52 

5 67 

48 and 49. 

No further treatment ^ 

67.88 

26 45 

10.71 

9.43 

7 98 

6 90 

8 and 31. 

Cure 

d mungo ^ 



500 


78.11 

53 20 

21,84 

16 37 

13 81 

11 78 

13 and 36. 


140 




500 


78.03 

47.43 

20.35 

16 09 

13.43 

11 50 

15 and 39. 


140 

140 



500 


86 11 

56 53 

33.08 

20.23 

18 80 

16.09 

18 and 42. 



140 

140 


500 


88 91 

67 43 

32 76 

28 18 

25 23 

22.53 

20 and 44. 


140 

140 

140 


500 


84 83 

83 63 

39,98 

26 59 

23 05 

19 74 

5 and 28. 







P.R. 

67.10 

20 73 

11 13 

6 50 

5.49 

4 75 

6 and 29. 


140 





P.R. 

74 75 

35.07 

15.43 

9.50 

7 92 

6.53 

17 and 41. 



140 




P.R. 

83.87 

62.63 

34.63 

25 51 

23 15 

19 68 

9 and 32. 


■ 

m 

g 

■ 


P.R. 

80.97 






19 and 43. 


140 

140 

■ 

B 


P.R. 

93.63 

80.35 

36.74 

31 25 

27.00 

23 61 

14 and 38. 


140 

140 

140 



P.R. 

85.96 

70.38 

33.35 

22.60 

19.21 

16.18 

23 and 46. 




■ 

m 



71 68 

49.92 

25.96 

12.70 

9 20 

6 90 

24 and 47. 



140 


140 



77.12 

10415 

64.99 

7.30 

5.62 

.50 


1 1 

140 

m 

140 

1 li 

Palled to 

grow more than 

20 centimeters. 



a D B blood; Kaekainit; D.S.P a>double superphosphate, Lnlime; A-ft.s»ammonium sulphate; Ma* 

horse manure; P R -plant residues. 

6 Cured mungu turned under before first crop 
































A SURVEY OF POULTRY DISEASES IN LOS BAN0S‘ 

By F. M. Fronda 

Of the Department of Animal Husbandry. 

In the early part of 1918, the writer started to keep a careful record of all 
chicken diseases occurring in the flocks at the College of Agriculture and in those 
of some private individuals in the immediate neighborhood. The causes of a 
great number of the diseases recorded arc largely controllable. For this reason 
it was t hought that the publication of the data on file, though incomplete, might 
be of practical value to poultry raisers. 

Up to August, 1919, all post-mortem examinations were made by the writer 
and Diseases of poultry (1) was frequently consulted in the diagnosis of the cases. 
Since 1919, most of the dead birds brought to the Poultry Division for examina- 
tion have been sent to the College of Veterinary Scien(!e, and copies of their 
autopsy reports kept for th(‘ files of this division. The work is being (ontinued 
and it is hof)ed that a more extensive report on this subject may be published in 
the future. 

D18EA8ES OF THE HESPIIIATOKY SYSTEM 

UndfT this heading, all diseaw's affecting the nasal passag(*s, th(‘ pharynx, 
trach(\M, lungs, and air sacs are included. 

UOIJP 

This disease is hxjally known as sipon. It is one of tlK‘ most common tJ’ou- 
l)les among the fowls in Los Banos and has been for some time the principal causi^ 
of (l(*ath of the young pure-bred fowls in the C/ollege,. Sometim<\s roup is us('d 
to designate a simple cold or catarrh, but, specifically, th(* dis(^as(‘ is a contagious 
(‘atarrh. It is distinguished by a sticky discharge from the nostrils, and in most 
cases, this discharge collects in the nasal vsinuses where it forms a cheesy mass 
causing a tumor-like swelling of the face Ijeneath the eyes. During th(» early 
stages, the discharge is thin and watery, but after a f(‘w days becomes thick. T]i(‘ 
appetite is diminished, th(» wings droop, and in gen(*ral appearance, the bird 
shows signs of depression and illness. 

\ cry few of the affetTcd individuals recover; some gradually become weaker 
and live for months, during which time they spread the disease. Roup is very 
common during the rainy season. Y'oung fowls are much more susceptible than 
the mature ones. The causal organism of this dist'ase is not very well known, 
and it is the subject of much controversy. It is probably sprearl from one indi- 
vidual to another in a flock through the particles of dried secretion in the air or 
through the contamination of the food and drinking water. Birds that are out 
of condition are more easily attacked than the vigorous and properly nourishcnl 
individuals. 

Prevention is the best treatment for this disease. Before introducing new 
birds into a flock, isolate them until you are sure that they will not develop it. 


i KxiK*rim<*nt Station contribution No. I S3 
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The flocks that arc already iafected should l>e quarantined and care should be 
taken not to use any material that has been used in infected yards. Any bird 
showing symptoms of the disease should be isolated at once, and those that die 
should either be burned or buried deep. Individual treatment requires a great 
deal of time, hence is not practicable for ordinary stock. In case of expensive 
birds, however, it is advisable. The following recommendation of Harrison and 
Strciit (2) was tried in this College and found successful when the disease* was 
treated during its early stages. ^‘The nostrils are pressed together betw(»ei) the 
thumb and the foiefinger in the direction of the beak two or three times. Ph's- 
sum should also be applied between nostrils and eyes in an upward direction. 
This massage liclps to loosen the discharge in the nostrils and eyes. The birePs 
head is then plunged into a solution of permanganate of potash (1 to 2 per cent)® 
for 20 to 30 seconds, in fact th<‘ head may be kept under the solution as long as 
the bird can tolerate it. Ttie solution is thus distributed through the nostrils 
and other canals and has an astringent and slight disinfecting action. This treat- 
ment should be given twice* a day and continued until all symptoms hav(* dis- 
appeared.'^ A solution of crcoline one-half to oiie per cent has also Ix^en 1rie<l 
with equal success. 


AVIAN DIPHTHERIA 

This is locally known as mmpaga. It is common among the mature fowls. 
The specific causative organism of this disease is not yet definitely settled, as 
Moore (3), Marshall (4), Mack (5), and Jaekley (6) each have failed to isolate it. 

When the disease is in its early stage of development the affected birds appear 
to be in good condition, and cannot be distinguished from tlu* non-infected indi- 
viduals except by the pr(*sence of diphtheritic deposit on the mucous surface of 
the nostrils, eyes, mouth, throat, trachea, or bronchi. At first this deposit is thin 
and light in color, later it becomes thicker, firmer, and more adherent. This 
deposit is called a false membrane and has the appearance of a flower, henci* its 
local name, sampaga. When removed, the mucous membrane beneath is seini 
to be inflamed, ulcerated, and bleeding. Duting the later stages of the disease, 
the inflammation extends to the adjoining surface, the breathing is obstructed, the 
bird swallows its food with difficultj^ the eyelids are stuck together, and a char- 
acteristic foul odor is noticeable. The affected birds become weak, einaciate<b 
and death follows. 

The modes of infection are the same as with roup, and the same general pre- 
ventive measures ree^ornmended under roup should be followed in guarding against 
diphtheria. Local treatment of the diseased parts with a disinfectant has been 
found effective. The false membranes are removed and the inflamed tissues 
painted with tincture of iodine, silver nitrate or a strong solution of hydrochloric 
acid, care being taken not to touch th(^ healthy tissues as they are likely to l>e- 
come infec^ted. Experienced keepers of game cocks claim that they have had 
success by treating these diphtheritic tissues with the solution resulting from 
dipping a copper coin in vinegar and allowing it to stand over night. This has 
not been tried in the College and hence is not recommended^. 


2 Wond# »n par«nthe<jis were mBorted by the writer 

3 When ft ftopper coioie dipped in vinegar (acetic acid), acetate of copper ie one of the substanoee formed. 
Copper acetate, used externally, ie aetiingent, stimulant, and eacharotic according to the strength. 
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PNEUMONIA 

A numl)er of cases of pneumonia were observed among the foreign broods of 
fowls in this College, especially among the White Leghorns, during the hot days 
of August and September 1922. Pneumonia is an older stage of oongestion of 
the lungs which is “caused by chilling the surface of the body.” (1) It is very 
probable that the affeett'd birds got chilled by being rained on suddenly after 
having been expo.sed to the very hot sunshine, as during those' inontlis the weather 
was very uncertain. 

The affected birds look dejected, they lireathe rapidly, are indispo.s('d to 
move, and show general signs of total depre.ssion. The wings droop, the plumage 
is ruffled, and the comb beciomes dark. There is a profu.s(> salivation, and iMicause 
of this, the bird breathes with great difficulty, tin postmortem ('xanii nation, it 
was found that the tissues were dry and t lu; skin closely adherent to the muscles. 
The lungs won* dark in color and solid and when a piece was dropped into water 
il sank*. , 

All of the attempts to treat tlu' afflicted birds in the College w('i(' futile. As 
n preventive measure the flocks should b<' kept in good condition, and <'xposure 
prevented by providing plenty of shade for the poultry yards. Individual treat- 
ment is too laborious t.o b(' a very unprofitable undertaking. 

DLSEAtSliS OF THE REPRODUCTIVE ORGAN.S 

EClfJ BOUNU 

This trouble is very eoiiimon, osperially aiiions pullets that aro just 
iiing to lay. The bird is unable to pass the egg in the? normal way from tlio ovi- 
This diflioulty may lie due to th(‘ egg being too large and the passage not 
being siiHieiontly dilated as in th(' ease of young j)ull(ds; tb(‘ oviduct may be in- 
flamed; or there may be a strict ure in the passage. Some eggs, particularly pullet 
(‘ggs, show streaks of blood on the shell. This indicates difficulty of passage 
through the last portion of the oviduct. The affe(*t(Hi bird is restless, and she 
makes frecpient trips to the nest attempting to lay. Later sh(‘ becjoines exhausted 
and stays in the nest. The plumage is riiffl(;d and the bird shows all the signs of 
being sick. Several cases have been recorded when tlu' bird was found dead in 
the nest. 

Ward and Gallagher (7) recommend holding the atYected fowl, vent ilown- 
ward, over steaming water for a time and then placing the bird in the nest . Help- 
ing the bird to lay by inserting the* forefinger through th(' vent, until the egg sh(‘Il 
is felt, the fingers of the other hand pushing the egg to the direction of th(‘ v<‘nt 
guided by the inserted finger has been tried in th(‘ Colh'ge but with only parlial 
success. In cases where the oviduct is afTeeted, either inflamed, twisted oi* 
strieted, treatment is not practicable'. 

broken K(i<i IN OVJDlfCT 

A large number of hens have been observed to have Inokcui egg.-' m thi' 
oviduct. The eggs may break cither before or after the shell ha,s been formed. 
The bird is restless and the feathers around the vent become moistened with the 
albumen from the broken egg in the oviduct. All of the cases recorded in the 
College were Native hens. These fowls are semi-wild ami it is vi ry i>roljabl(' that 

4 The .iitopnio were mnde by l>r A K Gomo. of the rollenc of Veterinary Scieme. 
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Iiecause of their being nervous, they are easily frightened and any such a dis- 
turbance is enough to break an egg in the oviduct. Some of the affected hens 
were saved by removing the remnants of the egg from the oviduct. 

ABDOMINAL YOLK CONCRETIONS 

A number of hens examined were found to contain putrifying egg yolks in 
the abdominal cavity. The yolks may have failed to fall into the oviduct, or 
they may have been aborted into the abdominal cavity by a reverse peristaltic 
movement of the oviduct due to some inflammatory changes in the walls of this 
organ. The material is partially absorbed, and the unabsorbed portion decom- 
poses in the peritoneal cavity. This condition can hardly be noticed during the 
early stages of decomposition. The bird becomes weak and depressed and death 
due to auto-intoxication follows. In all of the cases examined, the convolutions 
of the intestines were cemented together by this decomposing egg yolk. Some- 
times the bird so affected can be detected by the foul odor coming out of the 
vent, but this occurs only at the last stages of the trouole. Control, therefore, 
Is impractical. 

ABNORMAL EGOS 

Abnormal eggs may be produced by fowls because of some pathological con- 
ditions of the oviduct. 

Soft shelled eggs,— These may l>e produced because of the lack of shell mate- 
rials in the diet, by feeding condiments, or they may be actually aborted, diu* to 
the fowls having been driven or frightened. 

Small yolkless eggs . — Eggs like these are locally known as ipoL These may 
be produced any time. They are popularly thought to have been laid by (*ocks, 
but meh a belief is entirely erroneous. When the hen is in a very active laying 
condition, any foreign body, no matter how small, will cause a stimulation of the 
oviduct, the albumen glands begin to function, and the enclosed body is passed 
through the different regions of the oviduct as an ordinary egg. 

Double-^yolked eggs , — Unusually large eggs have been sent to the College for 
examination, and found to contain double yolks. These have been observed to 
be very common also in duck eggs. This condition may be due to any one of the 
following: (a) Two ova dropping together into the oviduct; (b) the first yolk 
being delayed at any point in the oviduct: (c) the first yolk being returned by 
reversed peristalsis; (d) the first yolk having been dropp^nl into the body cavity 
and picked up by the oviduct shortly after the ovulation of another yolk. These 
two yolks then pass through the different sections of the oviduct in the ordinary 
way. 

D18EASEH OF THE ALIMENTARY TOACT 

DIARRHOEA 

In this discussion, all troubles of the intestines causing a watery discolored 
discharge are included under the general term, diarrhoea. The birds are inactive, 
and during the early stages the combs are pale turning dark purplish-red later. 
The feces are very watery and vary from whitish to greenish brown or red in 
color. When examined, the liver and spleen are usually enlarged and the intes- 
tines are inflamed and filled with mucus. 

As this disease may be caused by a bacterial infection coming from filthy 
conditions, cleaning the surroundings should be the first step taken in prevention. 
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Intestinal partwites may also cause severe diarrhoea. No attempt has been made 
to treat this (hsease in this College, but Ward and GaUagher (7) recommend the 
foUowing treatment: “Where only a few birds are affected they should be given 
2 teaspoonfuls of castor oil each. The entire flock may be given Epsom salts 
If necessary in proportion of M to teaspoonful to each grown fowl. The salts 
inay be mixed in a mash to be fed early in the morning. If suspicion points to 
the feed as the cause of diarrhoea it should be changed or fed in smaller amounts 
combined with other feeds.” Ground charcoal is a very good intestinal correct- 
ive, and this should be so placed that it is accessible to all the birds at any time. 


DROOPING ABDOMEN 

A Barfed Plymouth Rock hen was observed showing an unusually pendant 
abdomen, that almost dragged on the ground when the bird was in a standing 
position. This hen had not laid even one egg although she appeared to lie in 
a very healthy condition. The skin of the abdomen was bare of feathers. The 
bird was sent to the Veterinary College and was operated upon. It was found 
that this hen had an intestinal hernia. The pendant skin was removed, care 
was taken to place the gizzard and intestines as nearly as possible into the normal 
positions, and the wound was sutured. Aftor a few days the wound healed and 
the bird looked like an ordinary normal hen. As a preventive from this kind of 
troubh', re.strief fat forming foods in the diet. 


ENLARGED CROP 

S(‘veral cases were olwcrved where the birds hud unusually enlarged, pen- 
dulous crops. This condition apparently did not inconvenience the individuals. 
Its probable cause is overfeeding at irregular intervals. Treatment is not prac- 
tical unl(*ss it is a case where a valuable bird is involved, in which case it. can b<‘ 
n'lnedied by operation, removing a part of the enlarged crop and then sewing the 
two edges together. 

INDIGESTION 

Tills troulik* arises from overfeeding willi hard dry grain, 'fhe birds Ix'- 
vome dull and listless and are prone to sit on tla^ roosts. 0(‘casioiially tlw' ap- 
petite becomes ravenous. General cleanliness of the premises, feeding the birds 
well-balanced rations, and allowing them access to ground charcoal aiv recom- 
mciiided as preventives. 


DISKAKK8 OF THE CIRCULATORV S\KrEM 

FOWL CHOI.ERA 

Near the end of the year 1919, an epidemic of fowl chohu’a broke out in the 
College flock. Nearly all of the pure-bred birds and many of the native chickens 
died. The Cantonese and the Cantonese grades with the Native were th<' only 
fowls not seriously affected. Once in a while, small outbreaks of this dis(‘as(* 
are reported around the College. 

The excrement of the birds affected is highly colored yellow and green, some- 
times occurring together and sometimes separately. The bird isolates himself 
from the crowd, the feathers are roughened, and the wings droop. There is 
intensK^ thirst, and generally there is a severe diarrhoea. In some cases, the bird 
lives several days, but in acute cases, it dies within twelve hours after infection. 
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Cases have been observed when an apparently healthy bird would go to roost 
in the evening and be found dead the following morning. 

Upon examination, the heart, in almost all cases, is dotted with punctiforrn 
hemorrhages and on the liver are found whitish punctiforrn areas of dead tissues. 
The int^^stines contain a pasty mass which may be creamy, green or brownish-red 
in (*.olor. 

Individual medication is not advisable, and the immediate disposal of all 
sick birds is recommended. Strict sanitation should be observed to prevent 
further ravages of the disease. 


FOWL TYPHOID 



Fowl typhoid and fowl cholera have many external symptoms in (iominon. 

and one is often mistaken for the other, 
diseases as follows: 

FOWL CHOLERA 

Moore (8) differentiatyes these two 

FiAVL TYPHOID 

1. 

Duration of the disease from a 
few hours to several days. 

J. 

Duration of the disease from a 
few hours to several days. 

2. 

Elevation of temperature. 

2. 

Elevation of temperature. 


Diarrhoea. 

3. 

Diarrhoea. 


Intestines deeply reddened. 

4. 

Intestines deeply reddeiu'd. 

5. 

Intestinal contents liquid, muco- 
purulent, or blood-stained. 

5. 

Intestinal contents normal. 

f). 

Heart dotted with eccyniosis. 

(). 

Heart usually pale and dotted 
with grayish points, due to c<41 
infiltration. 

7. 

Lungs afl’ected, hyperemic or 
pneumonic. 

7. 

Lungs normal, excepting in 
modified cases. 

<s. 

Specific organisms appear in 
large numbers in the blood and 
organs. 

S. 

Speiafic organisms comparative- 
ly few in the blood and organs. 

9, 

Blood pale (cause not deter- 
mined) 

9. 

Blood pale, marked diminution 
in the number of red eorj)us- 
eles. 

10. 

Condition of leucocytes not de- 
termined. 

10. 

Increase in the number of leu- 
cocytes. 


The liver of the diseased bird is generally enlarged, and the spleen is som(‘- 
times also enlarged, dark colored and pulpy. 

Pn^vention is the best treatment. Avoid the introduction of diseased birds 
on your premises, and if the disease appears in the flock, separate the diseased 
birds from the flock at once. Maintain sanitary condition of the surroundings. 

ENLAR(3KMB:NT of thk heart 

A White Leghorn rooster of the College flock was found dead one morning. 
There was no apparent cause for its death. The bird was healthy in appearance; 
had a good appetite; indeed there was not the slightest sign to show that the bird 
had been ill. When examined, the heart was found abnormally large and pale 
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and blood clots were found in the larger blood vessels. The other internal organs 
were apparently normal* The cause of this trouble is not known and as it is not 
generally recognised while the bird is alive, no treatment can be rcconunonded* 

DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SVS'l'KM 

MMBICKNECK 

This condition is a symptom of .several diseases. Quite a numlx'r of eases 
of limbcrneck w<^n‘ olwerved and recorded by the wriler. The muscles of Ihc. 
neck lost control partially or completely. The bird Ixicamc dull, inactive, and 
its feathers ruffled. The neck was twi.sted, turned towards the tail and could 
hardly l)e lifted. Jx'g weakness developed and when the bird moved, it staggen'd. 
I'he bird l)ecame emaciated probably because of its inability to pick up its food 
in the later stages of the disease. Because the head always points towards the 
tail, the ieathers aremnd the base t)f the ne(!k upon which the head rests became 
wet with s(^cretions from the mouth. 

Ptomaine poisoning usually causes limbcrneck. In several of the cases noted 
in the College, the birds were badly infested with intc,«tinal worms. Limber- 
neck is also caused by feeding on maggots from decaying meat. Jna.smuch as 
liml)erneck is a symptom accompanying several disciased conditions no treatimmt 
can be recommended. As a preventive, how(>V('r, the birds should not l)c allowed 
acc('S8 to decaying meat. 


niSKA.SKS OF THE SKIN 

CHICKEN rox 

This disease is locally known as hvlutong. It is very contagious, and observa- 
tions at the (’ollege lead to thi* conclusion that only chicks uj) to six weeks old or 
younger are commonly affected. No case wais I’ccordod where a mature fowl was 
attacked. It has been demonstrated by various investigators that chickim pox, 
roup, and avian diphtheria are only different stages of the same disea.se and all 
are caused by filterable virus, the nature of which is not well known. However, 
while no {lositive conclusions have yet been drawn as to the cause of chicken 
pox, its contagious nature is not unknown. 

The disease localizes itself in the form of wart like nodules on the unfeathert'd 
parts of the head. At first tho.se nodules are flat., but, later, they become promi- 
nent,, some individual nodules attaining the sizt> of an average pea. Sometimes 
the whole bead is inflamed, and very often the eyelids of the chicks attacked 
become- swollen and liocomi* st uck together. The nodules during the lauu’ st:igcs 
Ixjcome covered with a red-brown crust which sloughs off in case the attack is not 
very serious. It was observed that recoverj'^ without treatment took plac.i' within 
about two weeks. In case of severe infection, the eyes may become closed and 
the birds die of exhaustion, not being able to see to eat. 

Prevention is the best treatment. If there are only a few valuable indivi- 
dusds infected, these should be i.solated and treated singly. The following treat- 
ment recommended by Pearl, Surface, and Curtis (1) has been followed at the 
College with fair results. “The crust or nodules should bo removed and the 
place treated with creoline (2per cent solution) or corrosive sublimate (I/IOOO). 
and dusted with iodoform.” Tincture of iodine applied after the crust was re- 
moved and treated with creolin was also used with fair success. 
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The use of chicken pox vaccine is not advisable in this country for the present 
as the expense involved in its preparation does not warrant its use. Further- 
more, as the individuals attacked are limited only to the young stock, the loss to 
the owner is not very heavy. 

DISEASES OF THE ABDOMINAL VISCERA 

TUBERCULOSIS 

Avian tuberculosis is not of uncommon occurrence in this locality. This is 
a disease wliich involves not only one of the visceral organs but all of them. In 
the cases on the College records, a majority of the lesions were found on the liver 
and small intestines. The rest of the visceral organs were less affected. 

Extreme emaciation is manifested in the later stages of the disease. During 
the early stages, the affected bird is indisposed to move about, the feathers be- 
come ruffled, the eyes bright and starry, and the appetite becomes ravenous. 
In many cases, diarrhoea is present, and l3ecause of this, the feathers around 
the vent l>eeome soiled with feces. Lameness is another symptom that may 
arouse suspicion. None of these, however, is specific as to the presence of the 
tlisease. On postmortem examination in ninety per cent or slightly over of the 
cas(^s reported the liver of the birds affected was found to Ix' spotted with numer- 
ous raised nodules. The intestines and the mesenteries were also found dotted 
with thes<3 tulx'rcles. In a less number of cases, the spleen was greatly enlarged 
and contained nodules similar to those found on the liver. The kidneys, lungs, 
heart, and ovaries were less often involved. 

The cost of preparing and administering tuberculin, a vaccine which has 
been found effective in testing the presence of tubf?rculosis in fowls by Van Es 
and Schalk (9), by Beach, Hastings, and Halpin (10), ami by Beach (11,), 
makes its xise in this country impracticable at present. Individual treatment 
should 3iot be attempted. The birds that have died or that have been killed 
because of the disease should be disposed of immediately, either by burning t hem 
or by burying them deep in the ground. The utensils and the premises should be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected to prevent further loss(‘s from the flock. 

INTESTINAL PARASITES 

TAPE-WORMS 

Thes(‘ parasite's are lopg, flat, white, segmented worms. They are quite com- 
mon in chickens in Los Banos. The majority of the cases we have on record are 
young birds; the mature fowls do not seem to suffer very much from the infestation 
of th(vse worms. Unless they are present in large numbers, the mature birds do not 
seem to mind them. The infested individuals become emaciated, although the 
appetite remains practically undisturbed. In bad cases of infestation, the ani- 
mals become dull and sleepy and isolate themselves from the rest of the flock. 
The sick animals seem to develop a craving for water. The feces are thin and 
passe<l out in small amounts but at close intervals. Careful examination will 
mveal the presence of segments of worms in the feces of affected birds. 

Rotating the grounds at least once eveiy two or three years is one of the best 
preventive measures recommended against tape-worms. If the flock is already 
infe^ed, the excreta should be removed daily from the houses and any parasites 
or their eggs which may be in it destroyed by mixing it with quicklime or saturat- 
ing it with a ten per cent solution of sulphuric acid. The diseased birds, if treated 
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indi vidu8>lly should be isols/ted End eU of their droppings either burned or 
treEted with e solution of sulphuric Ecid es recommended Ebove. Powdered 
arecE-nut given in pills is recommended as it has been found very effective. 

ROUND-WORMS 

In addition to tape-worm infestation, nearly all of the chickens examined 
were found harboring round-worms. There were, however, few cases in which 
the death of the fowl could be traced directly to the presence of these worms in 
the intestines. These worms are long, white, and cylindrical, varying from a centi- 
meter or less to even more than ten centimeters in length. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, the presence of round-worms does not cause any more trouble to the 
chicken than a slight lowering of its vitality, but in severe infestations, they cause 
irritation of the intestines and produce diarrhoea. Sometimes they form into 
rather large balls and obstruct the passage of food through the intestines. Round- 
worms produce symptoms similar to those of tape-worms. The comb of the 
affected individual becomes pale, and, in severe eases, there may be diarrhoea. 
The feces may be streaked with blood. 

The following treatment has been found efficient in the work with the Col- 
lege flock, especially with chicks. Green tobacco leaves were chopped fine and 
soaked in wator. The steep-water and the leaves were mixed with mash and fed 
to the birds in the afternoon. Dried tobacco leaves were also tried and produced 
good results. Tobacco dust mixed with the mash in the proportion of three to 
five parts per one hundred of mash also produced satisfactory results. 

EXTERNAL PARASITES 

LICE 

Lice do no serious harm to adult fowls which may harbor quite a number of 
these parasites without showing any symptoms of illness from their presence. 
When the young fowls are infested, they are very much irritated, and they lose 
condition and become more susceptible to other diseases. The lice can be easih’^ 
found either under the wing or around the vent. When a bird is badly infested, 
these lice will be seen crawling on the hands after handling the bird a minute or 
two. 

The birds should be allowed access to a dust bath. The surroundings should 
be kept sanitary and the birds given a dry range. Ordinary commercial sodium 
fluoride worked into the feathers of the infested birds has been found effective in 
freeing them of these parasites. The following insect powder was prepared by 
the writer and found effective if the preparation was applied when fresh. Take 
three parts of gasoline and one part of creolin, mix together and to it add enough 
plaster of paris to take up all the moisture. Powder the bird under the wings, 
in the fluff around the vent and on the ventral side of the body and shake after 
a lapse of several minutes after the application. Greasing with lard or vaseline 
around the vent, on the head, and under the wings, although somewhat tedious, 
is also very effective for lice, especially in young chicks. Several trea^nents are 
necessary to rid the chickens of these pests. 

MITES 

Mites am just as common as lice among chickens in this locality, betting 
hens axe very much annoyed by them, and small chicks, especially the hen-hatch- 
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eel ones, suffer considerably from the infestation of these parasites. The young 
chicks lose their vitality, become emaciated, and become more susceptible to 
oth(M’ forms of troubles. 

Cleanliness, dryness, good ventilation, and plenty of sunlight are very good 
preventives. Pearl, etal (1) recommend several kinds of sprays, but these have 
not been tried in this College. 


SCALY LEO 

Scaly leg is another disease caused by mites burrowing under the scales of 
the legs and feet. The shank becomes very much enlarged and roughened, and, 
in serious cases, the bird affected may l^ecome lame. This disease used to be 
very common in the College flock, but it was eradicated by using the following 
treatment: The crusts were removed carefully after soaking the shanks in warm 
soap suds. After brushing off the crusts, the cleaned portions were coated with 
creolated vaseline. To prevent the spread of the disease, care was taken not to 
use infested hens for hatching. Dipping the legs in kerosene is another treat- 
ment that has proved successful. 

OTHER DISEASES 

BUMBLE FOOT 

This trouble is not very common among chickens in this locality. It is an 
abscess of the foot, but the swelling may include the lower region of the shanks. 
This disease is not easily detected in birds, except in advanced cases when it inter- 
feres with the locomotion. Injury on the sole of the foot resulting from jumping 
upon hard floors, roosting on very narrow perches, or stepping on nails and other 
sharp-pointed objects may produce this condition. 

Several cases have been successfully treated at this College by opening the 
abscess and removing the core and painting the wound with tincture of iodine 
after disinfecting it. During this treatment the birds were confined in dry quar- 
ters with soft litter on the floor. 

FEATHER PULLIKG 

This trouble is often noticed among fowls kept in a limited range. The 
birds pick their own and each other^s feathers. A case was observed in the Col- 
lege flock where a Rhode Island Red hen died as a result of this vice. There 
were a number of other bens in the compartment, all of them being broody. One 
of the hens began to pick feathers from the abdomen of this Rhode Island Red 
hen. The other hens in the compartment also began to pick on this hen till a 
hole was made through the abdominal wall; when, later, the intestines protruded 
through this hole the hens picked on the intestine also until it was cut. As a 
consequence the hen died. 

Feather pulling is usually due to deficiency of animal protein in the diet. 
Supply the deficiency in the ration and avoid a monotonous diet of a restricted 
number of elements. Let the birds out on a wide, grassy range. If the birds 
hav(» to be confined, place them in a roomy compartment. 

EGO EATING 

Egg eating is a habit that is often begun through the hen eating an egg ac- 
cidentally broken. It may also be the result of the same cause that induces 
feather pulling. Birds having this vice can be distinguished from the rest by 
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careful exaininatiou of their beaks. Provide the nests with plenty of nesting 
niatetialb to prevent accidental breakinfs^ of egji^B. Do not ^ive the hens any 
more eggs than they can conveniently sit on. Keep the inside of the nests dark 
so that if an egg be bioken the hens cannot sec it. lilxamint^ the nests for any 
broken eggs and clean them. Hens tiiat persist in the habit of eiriroatinff should 
hi^ killed. 

NATURAL ENEMIES 

One of the main causes of failure in raising chickens is the large losses due to 
animal enemies, such as iguanas (bayawak)^ snakes, hawks, crows, wild cats, dogs, 
rats, and men. Protection is the only way to keep the flock from harm from 
these enemies. Chickens should be housed reasonably near the residence and 
the yards kept clean from thick brush. The use of traps with dead chickens as 
bait has been found effective against iguanas and rats. Dogs sometimes develop 
the bad habit of chasing and killing chickens, not necessarily to eat them, but for 
the fun of it. Such dogs should not be turned loose in the poultry yards. Scare- 
crows and a shot gun will help drive the hawks and crows away from the chickens. 

A POIJLTRYMAN’S MEDICINE CUES!' 

Every poultry raiser will find that the following remedies will be useful to 
have On hand: 

Lysol: Creohn; Bichlonde of Mercury; Potassium Permanganate . — These are 
all disinfectants, and every farmer should have one of them in his medicine 
cabinet. They should be used in the following strength: 

Lysoi, — One-half to two per cent solution in water, or about twenty drops 
to an ordinary beer bol-tle of water. 

Creohn. — One-half to one per cent, or enough creolin to make the solu- 
tion apfH^ir lik(' rice-water. 

Bichloride of Mercury. — One-tenth per cent, or one ordinary tablet to one 
b(*(‘r bottle of water. 

Potassium Permanganate . — One to four per cent or enough of the crystals 
that when dissolved in water will color the solution deep pink. 

Tincture of Iodine.— To be applied on any wound. For chicken p(#x, apply 
on the raw surface left after the crust has been removed. TincUire of iodine is 
also used for treating early cases of diphtheria. 

/orfo/orw.~~ Valuable in tieating sores and ulcers. For chicken pox, it is 
applied on the raw surface after the eru.st has been romov(»d. 

Lunar Caustic.— For diphtheria, apply in pencil form on the diptitheritic 
areas after the false membranes have been removed. 

Powdered Tofoacco. -For killing round-worms. This is mixed with the mash 

feed. 

Areca-nut Powder.— For killing both round-worms and tap(‘-woruis, (hveii 
in the form of pills. 

Epmm Salts— k purgative. It is given to birds aftei- treating them for 
intestinal parasites. Epsom salts is given to birds for practically all kinds of 

intestinaJi troubles. , 

Castor Oil— A purgative. Dose one to two teasponnfuls, (.cpcnding upon 
the age of bird. Castor oil is also useful in any kind of intestinal irritation 
and inflammation. 
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Powdered Sulphur. — Very effective in destroying mites when used in an 
ointment. 

Sodium Fluoride. — For dusting lice-infested birds. 

Vaseline; Lard. — For killing lice. Applied around the vent, under the wings, 
and on the head in the case of small chicks. 

Bandages and Cotton. — For general use. 
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CURRENT ECONOMICS OF TROPICAL PRODUCTION: II 

PHILIPPINE SUGAR 

For over four hundred years the one commodity among the foodstuff.s of the 
world in point of political influence has been sugar. The cereals, legumes, and 
roots are insignificant as international factors due 1o tlu‘ir generality of distri- 
bution, their variety, and relatively unexacting climatic requirements. Edwin 
E. Slosson provides an excellent popular account of the influence of sugar power 
on history in Th€ Wovld^s Wovk. Jf5i J{B5^508 which every student of sugar or of 
economy would do well to read. He shows in his brilliant style the sugar diplo- 
macy that ruled PXiropo from the fall of the Venetian monopoly in 1500 to almost 
the present day. Oil and rubber are but recent pets of sovereigns, envoys, and 
parliaments. Sugar with her rt^cord of romance and infamy may only nod as- 
kance at these two annoying parvenun. 

It is not the province of this paper to draw an abstract of the interesting 
history of sugar, nor to examine the ultimates of the industry. Rather, attention 
is called to some immediate fa(*tors of the Philippine industry and its American 
market. 

Philippine sugar exports.— Since early in the nineteenth century Philippine 
sugar (eane) has appeared in export, becoming significant in the seventies at over 
two million English hundred-weight. There was a gradual increase from 1(S75 to 
1895 with no fluctuations Ik'Iow the two million mark. In 1895 over seven mil- 
lion hundred-w^eight was exported. Between 1895 and 1904, due largely to publi(‘ 
disorder, exportation dropped to an inconsiderable position. By 1905 a r(‘coverv 
had bf^en made and the volume from that time to this has fluctuated between two 
and five million hundred-weight until 1922 when the eight million point was 
reached. 

Relative to other Philippine exports, sugar exceeded 30 per cent of all exports 
and held premier rank on a basis of value from 1855 to 1895. This relative impor- 
tance w-as lost in 1896 and not regained until 1920 when the centrifugal product 
Ixad replaced to a considerable extent the muscovado. In tliat year sugar assumed 
again first place among Philippine exports. Centrifugal sugar entered iIk^ (‘xport 
lists in 1914. Since 1920 it has constituted the bulk of all sugar exportefl. 

With the exception of but ten years between 1855 and 1905, over 20 per 
eept, on a basis of value, of the Philippine sugar export has reached the United 
Stfxtes. Not infrequently during this period the proportion exported to the 
United States exceeded 50 per cent and in six years exceeded 60 per cent. 1 he 
relative importance of the United States market declined considerably b('two(ui 
1895 and 1907. From 1908 until the present the average proportion s(uit to the 
Urpted States has been 60 per cent. In 1922 over 78 per cent in value of sugar 
exports went to the United States. The reason for the apparently stable United 
States market for Philippine sugar is two-fold: (1) favorable free entry as against 
foreign and Cuban sugar since 1913; and (2) the recent change from muscovado 
to centrifugal product limits the export, of Philippine sugar to either tlK‘ United 
States or Europe, effectively closing the Asiatic market. The first <^nus(‘ is un- 
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doubtedly the greater. Indeed, the second may well be looked upon as a result 
rather than a cause. By 1900 the United States began to limit its purchases to 
centrifugal and the shift in Philippine manufacture, muscovado to centrifugal, 
was a direct response — a necessary change in order to hold the United States 
market. 

Federal protection of Philippine sugar . — Considering the facts — that very 
little American capital is interested in Philippine sugar production, that, on the 
contrary, American capital virtually controls the Cuban output, that the Cuban 
output is in excess of United States imports, that every pound of Philippine sugar 
entering the United States forces a pound of Cuban sugar to the less favorable 
European market — it must he apparent that free entrance of Philippine sugar 
wliile Cuba is held to a stiff duty, constitutes a delil>erate and politic protection 
a(*corded the Philippines against the interest of American capitalists. The sched- 
ules of tariff follow. They apply to 96® centrifugal sugar although several 
lower schedules hold for 70® to 90° products. 

(A) Underwood Tariff, OctolxT 31, 1913. to May 27, 1921: 

H) $1.26 a cwt against foreign countries, except CUibji. 

(2) $1.00 a cwt. against CHiha. 

(3) Free for Philippines. 

(B) Emergency Tariff. May 28, 1921, to September 22, 1922; 

(1) $2.00 a cwt. agaiast foreign countries, except Uuba. 

(2) $1.60 a cwt. against C"uba 

(3) Fre(‘ for Philippines 

((') Fordney Tariff. Septeinlier 23, 1922, to date: 

(1) $2.21 a cwt. against foreign countries, except Cuba. 

(2) $1.76 a cwt against (hiba. 

(3) Free for Philippines. 

The inci*easing monetary value to Philippine produce r.s of free entrance to 
the United States market is tabulated below. 


Table 1. — Showing United States tariff advantage to Philipinnt sugar protlueers. 


Year. 

Exportation to 
United States 
96 ' centrifugal 
cane sugar. 

Tariff rate 
against for- 
eign countries 
except Cuba. 

Tariff profit to 
Philippine pro- 
ducers as com- 
pared with for- 
eign producers. 

Tariff ran* 
against Cuba. 

Tariff profit to 
Philippine pro- 
ducers as com- 
pared with Cu- 
ban producers. 

1917-1918. . 

not. 

1,392,111 

dollars per cwt. 

1 2(> 

dollars 

1.7,54,060 

dollars per rui. 

1 00 

doUars 

1,392,111 

1918-1919.. i 

i .')62,396 

1 26 

708,619 

1 00 

562,396 

1919-1920. . 

907,016 

1 26 i 

1,142,840 

1 00 

907,016 

1920-1921. 

3,573,390 

1 26 

4,502,471 

1.00 

3,573,390 

1921-1922. 

5,232,231 

2 00 

10,464,462 

1.60 

8,371,569 

1922-1923. .| 

4,978,561 

2 21 

11,002,619 

1 1 76 

8,762,267 


16,645,70.n 

1 

t 29, .575.071 

j 

23,568,749 


Table I indicates the possible maximum and possible minimum advantage 
accruing to Philippine producers, through their ability to enter their commodity 
free of duty into the highest sugar market of the world. The maximum is arrived 
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at by taking advantage of the duty against foreign countries exr-enf Pni. k- i 
amounts to $29,575,071 for the six-year period, 1917 to 1923 THa • 
arrived a. b, taking advantage S«, lower drty Jtl.r""""'" " 

to 1^,568.749 for the eatae period. Thevtc J 

norm, $26,500,000, may be taken as a sure total momentary advantage enjovod 
by the Phihppme producers during the period 1917 to 1923: ^ ^ 

si^mdtzation.~lt may be considered that the Federal protection 
extended o Phihppme sugar would have in itself constituted sufficient eneoumi” 
rnent to the production of centrifugal sugar in the Islands. Such, however wuh 
not the case^ Muscovado sugar had required little capital and small technical 
efficiency, whereas centrifugal sugar was found to necessitate heavy investment 
and ex^rt, mana^ment. The production of modern elaborated agriculturj 
commodities requires m notable degree industry, ingenuity for management 
and a fund of savings for investment. The Islands possessed, of these three requi^ 
HI es, the industry, but neither of the other two. Foreign capital was diverted 
in Europe by war and disorder, in America by the absorption of alien-held sccu- 
nties thrown on the market because of war, and by post-war industrial impetus. 
wJitranee of foreign capital was, moreover, discouraged by strictly limited land 
aws enacted, be it said, by the early, American, and absolute Philippine Com- 
mission. But, although the Philippine Islands was in possession of no surplus 
personal wealth for the capitalization of centrifugal mills during the war and 
post-war years, the extremely favorable balance of trade drew heavy revenues 
to the Insular Government. These revenues stacked up annually to twice the 
average yearly budget. Much of them was expended in extension of a there- 
tofore economical governmental machine. Still there remained an excess. The 
paucity of modern industries, the improbability of individual initiative under- 
taking thenig combined with the political value of a treasury surplus led the local 
government into a .strong and unresisted temptation toward the fantasy of govern- 
ment ownership, llailrouding, coal, petroleum, cement, were undertaken on a 
national ownership basis. Incontinent loans for the building of coconut oil and 
sugar mills were made. These operations headed up in a National Development 
Company for mineral industries and a National Bank (92 per cent government 
owned) for agricultural and commercial loans. When, under these ambitious 
schemes the actual surplus was early consumed, resort was had to the entirely 
reprehensible act of removing the gold reserves behind th(^ PhilippiiK* currency 
from safe American depositories and adding them to the capital of the National 
Bank. 


In such manner, it became possibh* for (Tovernment to furnish some $20,- 
000,000 as against the planters^ $3,000,000 for the establishment of six sugar ci^n- 
trals. During the period 1918 to 1920 these centrals were built and largely 
put into operation. Government investment in them was secured l)y nu^rtgagi^s 
of the centrals and the planters’ lands — mortgages confessedly non-collectable. 
To date the capital and interest have not been satisfactorily liquidated. In the 
financial management of the centrals, there had by 1922 been iniMured di'fii its 
of $4,000,000. In 1921 the National Bank to protect its interests look ovei* tlu^ 
management of the mills and organized the Philippine Sugar Centrals Agency 
to consolidate and economize in operations. 
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As to the production of sugar, the centrals today rank a success; as to financial 
management, they have been a complete failure and the government has until 
very lately lost on every unit of sugar produced. Only the planters may have 
profited as they have been in a position to throw the bulk of capital (*ost on to the 
(fovernmentu 

The amount of local subsidization enjoyed by Philippine producers of centri- 
fugal sugar, around $30,000,000, is about equal to a yearly budget of the Insular 
Government. Moreover, the amount Ls equivalent to more than one dollar 
out of six of revenues received from all sources by the Government during the 
years 1918 to 1922. It is doubtful if any government, other than that of the 
Philippine Islands, has in modern times devoted in proportion to its income 
so liberal an aid to any one industry, or in fact, to any group of industries. 

Liquidating the centrals . — Before the subsidized centrals had fairly 

begun operations, the Islands' trade balance swung to the negative and there 
came demand for the legitimate use of the dissipated i^urrency reserves. The 
peso began a dangerous downward fluctuation. There came months when no 
(‘xchange could be had, when practically the only sources of negotiable value 
attaching to Philippine currency were the intrinsic value of subsidiary coinage and 
the name of the United States of America printed on the face of the notes. 

Rehabilitation, theoretically, could have been effected by selling tin' fixed 
assets of the Bank's industries including the sugar centrals. Then^ was no use 
to attempt solution of the political difficulties surrounding such a procedun^ 
liecause there were at the time no purchasers. As an indirect poli(*y had Ix^en 
employed in capitalizing the sugar and other industries, so an indire(^t method 
was followed in re-capitalizing the reserve funds. No direct appropriations from 
revenue were resorted to. Instead, the Philippine Islands unhesitatingly, but 
necessarily, increased the national debt by $51,000,000 dollars— rising from $U>,- 
000,000 in 1916 to $67,000,000 in 1923 — an increase of over 400 per (‘ent. This 
w^as accomplished by the perilously simple process of selling bonds endorsed by 
the United States, to citizens of the United States. 

It was assumed that at least a part of the increascul debt (iould bt' offset by 
selling or bonding the sugar centrals. Sale of centrals would necessarily have to 
l)e to the planters, to other local capitalists, or to American capitalists. 

The same planters who could not pay the interest and principal of th(‘ con- 
struction loans on the centrals obviously could not purchase except on a long time 
amortization, which would defeat the ends of the administration — ‘^to get the 
Government out of business". Very recently (September 1923) an option for 
the sale of Binalbagan, the largest, and potentially the best, of the ^^Bank" cen- 
trals, valued at $5,500,000, has been granted to a group of local eapilalists wliich 
includes some of the planters whose lands are contributary to Binalbagan. The 
figure is for 80 per cent of the original value: the time is three years; and both the 
option and the installments, in case of sale, are well secured. The National 
Bank management is to be congratulated on this excellent stroke of business. 

If, by any chance, similar disposition could be effected before the end of 
1924 in the case of the remaining five ^'Bank" centrals, and if firm efficient au- 
thority, such as now exists, should continue in the Philippine National Bank, 
thus obviating any leniency in collection of payments, the losses of sugar subsi- 
dization would be largely avoided. However, as time goes by, the interest, 
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strai^t and compound, on the construction loam piles up and results in an im- 
possible ratio between the book and replacement values of the properties. With 
the scarcity of local capital, reasonable sale locally of all centrals is scarcely to 
he expected. 

Sujegestion of sale to American or foreign capitalists results in a tremendous 
political opposition. Planters are not- willing to consider themselves bankrupt, 
although that is the status of many of them. It is the old story of paternal loans 
and government ownership. It illustrates perfectly the thesis that the govern- 
ment in business is usually an exception to all canons of good management and 
commercial ethics, and that when so employed the government is wont to place 
itself above the very code to which it holds its private competitors. It is safe 
to say that if the Philippine sugar central mortgages and planters' laud mort- 
gages were held by any private bank or syndicate, foreclosure would have been 
impressed on centrals and lands in Philippine courts of justice over two years 
ago. 

For a time attention was focused on a general bonding scheme to include 
all six of the ''Bank centrals. This culminated in but one offering, the so-called 
Hardon schcrm’i (August 1923) which was rejected by the planters without whose 
co-operation any holding company would find operation very difficult. 

There are tlijve factors in the bonding problem: the Government holding 
frozen credits; the debtors, sugar planters, holding influence; and the investors 
holding cash. In any attempt to bond, there at once appear three points for 
settlement: (1) valuation; (2) guaranteed interest; and (3) control. 

The debtors and investors agree to bond if Government will write off or 
defer (which perhaps means the same thing) about one half of the book value of 
the credits. This reduction is requested due to the fact that construction of 
centrals was unde'rtaken at peak of supply and material prices, so that buildings 
and machinery can, it is alleged, be replaced at one-half their book value. No 
responsible independent appraisal of assets has been made to date and there 
<'xists no grounds on which to figure depreciation. The Hardon bonding plan 
called for a practical depreciation of 50 per cent. Compared with the 80 per cent 
sale figur(‘ in the case of Binalbagan this seems rather too great. Replacement 
value is, nevertlieless, the only basis of physical inventory acceptable to bond- 
holders, WTio shall strand the depreciation? The planters point to the Government. 
The Government has a legal right to force the entire depreciation on the planters, 
a moral right to share it half and half, but possibly, the political necessity of shoul- 
dering it entirely. 

The second point in issuing bonds, one which seems not to have attracted 
much attention when it appeared as the most significant clause in the Hardon 
bonding plan, is that the government should be required to guarantee the interest 
on the bonds* There is not a great difference between government ownership 
and government guarantee of interest on bonds. The chief difference between 
the two ils that in the former the government has control while in the latter bond- 
holders obtain dominance. Government management is invariably modified 
by political viewpoints; control by bondholders is usually efficient, but contrives 
somehow to disburse income to the holding company and, however prosperous 
the property may be, to pass on at least a part of the interest payment to the 
goveimment. 
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There remains the question of control. Investors, speaking the only known 
language of secure capitalization, demand control equivalent to investment and 
naturally refuse to enter on a minority basis unless provided with a voting trust. 
The debtor planters desire that control rest with themselves or with the Govern- 
ment wherein their voices bear a significant import. The planters are thus ask- 
ing, in effect, bonding without effective security. It is impossible. No bonds will 
ever be floated on such a basis. The government might be willing to accept a 60 
per cent depreciation, it might be willing to guarantee interest on bonds, but there 
is small chance of planters and bonders agreeing on the point of control unless the 
former are forced to it by stern measures. If the planters insist on their stand, they 
merely force the Government to give them the property outright, to accept a 
lengthy amortization, or to foreclose. Of these alternatives; outright gift would 
constitute an impossible use of government revenue; amortization would keep the 
Government in business indefinitely; while foreclosure and outright sale to highest 
bidders, not only of the centrals but also of the planters' lands which stand 
mortgaged to the National Bank, would let the Government out and permit the 
logical development of the sugar industry — but of a sugar industry which would Ix" 
largely owned by American or foreign capital. The Government has generously 
waited two years and it is only a question of time before foreclosure will result and 
the planters need make haste if they care to avoid that event through bonding 
or local sale. 

Crop loam , — The sugar planters have been raising vsugar cane and manu- 
facturing sugar for thirty years. The last ten years have been years of decidedly 
high-priced sellers' markets. Despite this fact, a large part of the crop is planted 
and harvested on loans which now amount to about $2,000,000 annually. It 
would not, surely, be unreasonable to suppose that after so many years, after 
enjoying a tariff-protected sellers' market for ten years, and after having their 
mills capitalized on generous terms by their Government, the planters might have 
some apparent wealth, sufficient at least to put in the next year's crop. How- 
ever, in all too few cases has this been true. There has been a plethora of extra- 
vagance and some gambling. Many planters have yet to exhibit the fundamen- 
tals of thrift. Of industry they have a-plenty, but the success of an economic 
enterprise depends on three things: industry, ingenuity, and Oirift, and of these 
thrift is the greatest. 

Planters cannot afford to be looked upon as wayward nursemaids of an infant 
industry — they must become dependable, thrifty men of affairs if they wish to 
control so important a factor in Philippine prosperity. To date, the bulk of 
sugar crop loans has hem derived from Government funds. There is a fast ap- 
proaching end to the inverted cornucopia theory of government in the Pliilippine 
Islands. 

The future market . — In world commodities there frequently exists a pheno- 
menon which for want of a better term may be called ‘^the double market". This is 
true of Philippine sugar. There is an actual and fidiiious market for all Philippine 
centrifugal sugar in the United States due only to free entrance as against Cuba. 
Without free entrance and $1.76 cwt. against Cuban sugar there would be no 
American port receiving Philippine sugar. The natural and ultimate market of 
Philippine sugar is Europe. The conclusion is upheld by a survey of regional 
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production and consumption of the commodity. Such a survey is presented 
statistically for recent years in Table II. 


TAMhE ll.--Regiofuil prodxiction and cansumpiiott of sugar (cane and beet) in sh(yrt Unis. 


Region. 

Production 

1921-22. 

Production 

1922-23. 

JConsump- 
tion 1922. 

Probable 
consumf)- 
tion 1923. 

Probable 

surplus! 

1923. 

Probable 

shortage 

1923. 

Probable 
world sur- 
plus 1923. 

Americas . . . 

9,020,222 

8,344,125 

7,362,000 

7,509,240 

834,885 



Asia 

5,900,626 

6,059,250 

4,893,750 

4,991,625 

1,067,625 



Australasia 

409,500 

373,500; 

315,000 

321,300 

52,200 



Europe. , . . 

4,541,625 

5,191,875 

6,801,750 

6,937,785 


1,745,910 


Totals 





1,954,710 

1,745,910 

208,800 


Table II indicates that Europe alone has a sugar deficiency. Remove the 
United States advantage accorded Philippine sugar and the United States would 
supply itself entirely from Cuba and the Caribbean littoral and leave Philippine 
sugar to Europe — its natural market. The significance of this condition lies in 
the fact that, for permanency of the local industry, the cost of production must 
be lowered to meet the competition in Europc^an ports with European beet sugar. 
If our planters continue to devote any proceeds of the free entrance returns to 
cost of production — if they are satisfied with an annual profit of $10,000,000 — 
they may eventually find themselves without a market whose average price will 
b(‘ higher than their production cost. 

The market for Philippine centrifugal sugar must normally pass through 
two, possibly three phases. The first phase will cover that period during which 
a fictitious United States market will be assured through the extension of a pref- 
erential tariff schedule to the Philippine Islands. Such a phase we are now 
enjoying and will continue to enjoy until one of two things occur. Should the 
American consumer come to believe that the duty on (3uban sugar is the cause of 
th(i high retail price of the refined product, the Cuban duty will be taken off. 
The American housewife wishes to buy twenty pounds of refined sugar for a 
dollar as she did in 1910, and considering her boycott proclivities it is not beyond 
the bounds of reason for her to approximate that price. It does no good to tell her 
that sugar at ten cents a pound is the world^s cheapest edible carbohydrate. 
Again, should a purely locally owned production reach such proportions as to 
come into vital competition with the American capitalized Cuban product, there 
would be a strong movement to abandon free entrance of Philippine sugar. 
Either of these eventualities would end the present market for Philippine sugar. 
The chances of abandoning the free entrance favor would be decreased if any 
considerable amount of American capital were invested in the local industry. 
In the event of Philippine independence the United States is bound by treaty 
to allow Cuban sugar a twenty per cent preference over all foreign sugars includ- 
ing the Philippines. 

The second phase of the marketing of Philippine sugar will be contingent 
rupon the cessation of the first phase. It will be signaled by the necessity of dis- 
covering, competing in, and holding a European market. Successful tenancy of 
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such a market would depend, as mentioned, on abUity to produce and lay down 
in European ports at a cost equal to or less than the cost of production in Europe 
of beet sugar. Whether the Philippine producers will be able to accomplish the 
movement can not be forecasted. On their present plane of efficiency they could 
not. Because of post-war conditions in Europe, especially the depreciation of 
Old World currencies, it is not profitable to attempt an analysis of present cost 
of European l)eet production. 

The more remote third phase in the marketing of Philippine sugar would be 
dictated by the establishment of an American demand exceeding possible pro- 
duction in the United States, Hawaii, Cuba, the (Caribbean littoral, Central Amer- 
ica, and Northern South America. In this case, there remaining a regional de- 
ficiency in the Americas, Philippine or other Asiatic sugar would be called upon 
to re-enter the United States at favorable prices. 

Thus it must be held in mind that, on a basis of present analysis the natural 
market for Philippine and other Asiatic sugar is Europe not the United States; 
that the natural competitor with Philippine and other Asiatic sugar is European 
beet sugar, not Cuban cane sugar; and that for permanency of the local industry 
-cost of production must b(‘ radically lowered. 

Summary . — Philippine sugar has been in the past and is again today the first 
<of Philippine exports It has become in bulk a centrifugal product, planted and 
harvested by Government loans, capitalized by Government subsidy, and market- 
ed by virtue of Federal protection. An end of subsidy and loans is at hand, an 
end of Federal protection not improbable, and the necessity for clear, farsighted 
efficiency in production impends. 

Evett D. Hester, 
Profexsor of Ecommirs. 



A GENERAL SURVEV OF THE LIVE ST()(’K INDUSTRY IN THE 
PROVINCE OF ROMBLON* 

By Miouei. Manbesa 
Of the College of Veteritiary Science. 

Rornhlon ProviiiCHS located south of the island of Luzon and east of Mindoro 
Island, consists of four fair-sized islands and miTnerous smaller ones. This group 
of islands rises about 800 meters above sea level. The undulating hills and table 
lands, covered with cogon and other forage plants, w(^ll watered by springs and 
creeks, furnish splendid pasture for live stock. The rainfall is quite evenly dis- 
tributed. Long dry st^asons .seldom occur. The location, topogi aphy, and climate 
of the province arc^ .so favorable for the raising of live stock that this industry has 
been (jarried on profitably for generations in Romblon. 

Though a(^cessible for small vessels Romblon is not on the trade routes. This 
partial isolation has iK^en an effective protection to the live sto<*k against conta- 
gious diseases. 

Rinderpest was first observed on Tablas, one of the four larg(*r islands of the 
province, in 1902. It is commonly believed that the infection was brought over 
from Masbate with salted meat. Owing to lack of knowledge of the nature of 
the disease, it ran the usual course spreading from place to plac(‘. The mortal- 
ity was high. When it finally abated it left the island practically destitute of 
animals. The infection wa.s carried to the island of Romblon. another of th<^ 
larger islands, along th(» routes of inter-island traffic. 

In 1908 I’inderpest again broke out on the island of Romblon, being first 
noticed among swine. The former experience with the contagiousness of this 
di.sease and the severe losses which it caused during the previous outbreak stimu- 
lated the live stock owners to united efforts for its control. Although Badajoz, 
a municipality on the island of Tablas facing Romblon, was seriously afflicted, 
quarantine measures and strict prohibition of the movenumt of cattle, carabaos 
and swine, instituted and carried out by the people, who were all interested 
live stock ownons, limited the outbreak to a few barrios. 

So far as can Ix' determined, rinderpest has never appean'd on the islands 
of Sibuyan and Banton, two of the large islands of the province. 

Stock-owners state that foot-and-mouth disease locally known hs pacHs 
has been observed at various times in various places in Tablas and Romblon. 
Information from reliable sources show that in 1918 a disease .similar to foot- 
and-mouth di8ea.se with symptoms of excessive drooling, .severe lameness, and 
complete loosening of the hoofs was observed among carabaos in the barrio of 
Magallane.s, island of Sibuyan. Thirteen animals b(*longii»g to one man were 
affected. All of these made very slow but complete i-ecovery. Since then the 
disease has not been reported on the island. 

Severe losses among swine, goats, and fowls have ocourred at various times. 
Whether specific infectious diseases are to be charged with the.se losses will rt^piire 
systematic investigation along scientific lines. 


I Kxpmm&nt. Station oontribution No. IJVt 
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OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT OP LIVE STOCK 

Owners and managers of live stock in the province of Romblon may be 
divided into four groups: 

1. Owners of a few animals only, 

2. Partnerships, where number of animals arc furnished by a wealthy 

proprietor to other parties (pa-alila). 

3. Regularly organized live stock associations (sociedad) in charge of admin- 

istrators (encargados), 

4. Live stock haciendas owned and managed by proprietors. 

By rough estimate about 90 per cent of the stock owners belong to the first 
group. Small land owners that have a few animals only, select animals of a good 
type and give them the benefit of personal care and attention. 

When the number of animals that can be properly handled by one individual 
has been exceeded, the ex(^ess is either sold or given to others under the partner- 
ship system known as the ah'la system. An unwritten contract dividing the 
offspring on the basis of fifty-fifty is entered into. 

With very few exceptions the regularly organized live stock haciendas are 
managed through administratoi’s (encargados) . These administrators as a rule 
are not well versed in even the elementary principles of animal husbandr>^ so 
that they are not able or sufficiently interested to improve the typers of animals 
on these haciendas. Many of these administrators do not, scK’i the stock once 
a year. The result is that the poorest types of animals in the province!' an^ found 
on these large haciendas. 

Live stock farms owned and managed by their proprietors (^an Ih‘ (*ounted 
on the fingers of two hands. Animals on these farms are given better care and 
are therefore more docile and of far better type than those owned in partiu'rship 
or association. The owmers derive a great deal of their n'v^nuc' from tb(* sale 
of live stock, so that they have developed a system of stock raising which gives 
satisfactory financial returns. 

ANIMAL POPULATION 

Mere figures showing the number of animals in any given locality are mis- 
leading when they refer to animals of different sizes and weights. But figures do 
show many facts about live stock. For this reason an attempt was made to 
secure the latest census of animals in the province of Romblon. The figures 
given in Table I were reported by presidents of the different municipalities: 


Municipalities 

Cattle 

Carabaos 



Horses 

M 

F 

Total 

M 

F 

Total 

M 

F 

Total 

Badajoz 

187 

665 

842 

278 

400 

678 


127 

197 

(>ajidiocan <» 

— 

— 

872 

— 

— 

1,417 

— 

— 

527 

Concepci6n * 

— 

— 

1,173 


— 

21 


— 

26 

Despujol 

660 

989 

1,649 

621 

766 

1,387 

165 

214 

379 

.Jones (Banton).. . 

362 

1,080 

1,432 

378 

65S 

933 

62 


169 

lx)ok « 

— 

•— 

4,014 

— 

— 

3,823 

— 

— 

603 

Odiongan 

2,138 

4,274 

6,412 

663 

1,320 


195 

386 

581 

Romblon 

161 

1,289 

1,450 

80 

330 

410 

36 

10 

46 

Ban Fernando 

163 

616 

779 

278 

406 

684 



307 

Total ........ 

— 1 

— 1 

18,623 

— ^ 

— 

11,326 

BSI 

■Si 

2,834 


Figures furnished by the Director of Agiicuiture. 
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For purposes of comparison Table II is given. Data are from the Philinnine 
OenBUs (1918): 

Number of carabaos of specified classes 


Muiucipality. 

Steers. 

Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Totals. 

Badajoz 

150 

225 

357 

179 

911 

Cajidiocan 

357 

340 

612 


1,719 

Concepcion 

22 

32 

8 


62 

Jones (Banton) 

89 

157 


144 

812 

Look 

697 

582 

1,452 

754 

3,385 

Odiongan 

1,088 

645 

- 

1,786 

821 

4,340 

Komblon 

62 

63 

142 

68 

335 

San Fernando 

123 

176 

291 

111 

701 

Crand Total 

2,488 

2,220 

5,062 

2,495 

12,265 

Number of caMe^ horses^ 

smnef goats, and sheep. 


Municipality. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Swine. 

Goats. 

Sheep. 

Badajoz 

1,842 

175 

1,483 

870 

64 

Cajidiocan 

1,151 

182 

1,432 

804 

43 

C'oncepcion 

721 

6 

_ _ 

851 

242 

9 

Jones (Banton) 

1,197 

134 

2,692 

862 

4 

Look 

3,699 

338 

2,763 

1,257 

31 

Odiongan 

4,153 

564 

2,668 

1,139 

55 

Romblon 

987 

33 

2,035 

691 

52 

San Fernando 

1,231 

301 

1,472 

68 

1 

Totals « 

14,981 

1,733 

15,396 

5,933 

259 


« These figures include 4 Australian cattle, 41 Indian bulls, 86 grade mestizos, and 5 Amer- 
ican horses, which were in the province in 1918. These animals were used for breeding purpases, 
but we were not able to trace their offspring or find animals of a better type resulting from this 
cross. 

From the data given in Tables I and II it appears that there has been a 
decrease of 939 carabaos and an increase of 3,642 cattle and 1,101 horses. rh(» 
decrease in the number of carabaos is due to the great demand for work animals 
in the province of Capiz which suflfered heavy loss(»s from rinderfiost in 1921 
and 1922. 

Statistics from a bulletin issued recently by the Bureau of (-omnKr(*e and 
Industry show that from 1916 to 1918 the number of foreign cattle slnughtenMl 
for consumption in the city of Manila was 1 1,390 while the native cattle slaughtei- 
ed for similar purposes was 62,205, a difference of 40,815 head in favor of thi‘ local 
supply. This ratio is reversed in the years from 1918 to 1922 when the number 
of foreign cattle went up to 65,071 while the native dropped to 39,597 giving a 
25,474 head against the local supply. Undoubtedly this decrease in part has 
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been ^responsible for the increase in the cattle population in the province of Rom- 
blon (luring the last four years. 

EXPORTATION OF ANIMALS 

For years the province of Rornblon has I)een exporting all kinds of live stock, 
horses, carabaos, beef cattle, and even swine. The principal markets are Manila, 
Batangas, Capiz, Iloilo, and Negros. Beef cattle are shipped to Manila and 
Batangas while Capiz, Iloilo, and Negros get most of the work animals. Small 
shipments aiv carried on sailboats while large ones are made by steamer. 

Since the year 1919 the demand for Rornblon cattle in Manila has been very 
limited due to the competition offered by the Indian and Hongkong animals. 
The sale of work animals to Iloilo and Negros during the last few years has been 
likewise very limited. Negros and Iloilo hacenderos prefer the imported Indian 
buffaloes because they feed on dry grass and are relatively more resistant to rin- 
derpest. 

By far the greatest number of swine and poultry consumed in Rornblon are 
obtained from the island of Banton, one of the four large islands in the province. 
Raising and fattening for market is well developed in that community, Tablas 
and Sibuyan do not export swine or poultry in great numbers, the local demand 
absorbing practically all that is produced. 

NATURAL HELP TO LIVE STOCK 

As stated previously the somewhat remote position of this group of islands 
protects the live stock quite effectively from epidemics and cattle plagues. 
Most of the pasture lands are close to the sea, making transportation of animals 
for export easy. Cattle egrets, sometimes spoken of as carabao birds, which feed 
on carabao lice and cattle ticks are numerous. 

The favorable natural conditions for cattle raising should be conserved, so 
that an even more productive live wStock industry can l3e developed and main- 
tained. We can already observe that the indiscriminate destruction of wooded 
areas in the hills has caused the disappearance of numerous spTing.s and creeks, 
unfavorably affecting good grazing grounds. 

The people do not realize the immense value that the live stock industry 
derives from the carabao birds {Bubulcun coromandus, Boddaert). Many 
cases of indiscriminate shooting of these birds have been observed. The Phil- 
ippine Constabulary is doing very (;reditable work in protecting, not only th(w 
birds, but all animals that are of help to agriculture; such work can not be effect- 
ively (lone without the co-operation of the peoph'. 

PROBLEMS FOR THE ANIMAL HUSBANDRY MAN 

The most striking feature of the animals in Rornblon is their small size. 
Old residents, to many of whom the live stock industry means so much, complain 
continually, stating that their animals were larger, of far better type, more desir- 
able in every way, many years ago. Formerly carabaos exported from Rornblon 
were large and strong, splendid work animals. Today the majority are so small, 
so poorly developed that it is often difficult to sell them for a good price, 

A Manila cattle dealer once made the remark that Rornblon cattle were as 
large as goats. Unfortunately this terse statement is near the truth. The animals 
raised on large stock farms, supervised by administrators {encargados) are inva- 
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riably of this undesirable type. They are wild, handled and loaded with dif- 
ficulty and refuse food on board ship. This explains why losses from shrinkage' 
are so great. 

iH^orses raised on these islands^ although pasture grass is very abundant, 
are of no better quality. They are small, pot bellied, and of bad conformation! 
The prevailing colors are dun, mouse-colored, and dark gray. Approximately 
twenty years ago Romblon horses, better known as Tablas horses, were famous 
for their size, strength, and endurance. Degeneration has been most marked 
during the last twelve years. 

Lack of knowledge of the principles of elementary animal husbandry must 
be considered the important factor responsible for this condition. The practice 
of selling the largest and best animals because the owners get better pri(jes for 
them has greatly aggravated this condition. 

It is of the utmost economic importance that the factors causing these un- 
desirable retrogressive changes should be known, so that proper management 
and breeding, upon which improvement of type depends, can be carried out. 
Demonstration of the beneficial results obtained by breeding to selected, desirable 
types of sire and dam requires many years, but the knowledge is so fundamental 
that efforts along such lines should be made. Introduction of new type of pedi- 
greed animals will give quicker results. A step in the right direction would 
to castrate all undesirable males as well as inferior females. With cattle the 
increase in value as beef animals will amply justify the expense and risk, besides 
removing the ‘^scrub type’^ as a breeder. 

VETERINARY PROBLEMS 

There are no severely destructive contagious animal diseases in the province 
of Romblon at the present time. The last serious outbreak of rinderpest occurred 
in 1908. The island of Masbate, however, which is only 32 miles from Sibuyan, 
has been seriously afflicted with rinderpest. It must be considered infe(*ted 
territory so that boats, carrying merchandise and small animals to the clean 
islands of Romblon are a constant source of danger. This local interisland traf- 
fic must be carefully supervised and effective quarantine measures kept in force, 
in order to extend to the live stock industry of the province of Romblon the pro- 
tection which it so well deserves. 

A number of stock owners believe that foot-and-mouth disease is endemic 
in their islands. They state that this scourge has been observed quit(‘ frequent- 
ly in different localities. In each outbreak a small number of animals only apf)ear 
to have been afflicted. It is quite probable that the few outbreaks claimed to 
be foot-and-mouth disease were cases of poisoning caused by irritating forage 
plants. Circumstances did not permit substantial conclusions in regard to 
these sporadic, limited outbreaks. 

A disease affecting young cattle and carabaos from a few weeks to a lew 
months old and commonly known as boyog is at present causing the greatest 
loss to live stock in the province. Two haciendas were visited. On the first 
hacienda, in a herd of about 300 animals, it was reported that an average of about 
30 calves died every year. In another herd of about 500 head, the loss was nearly 
50 every year. The symptoms of this disease as described by an observant live 
stock owner are: depression, discharges from the mouth, nose, and eyes, diarrheoa, 
rapid loss of flesh, and exhaustion followed by death. The disease does not appear 
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k) Vw contagious, and is most commonly observed during the dry season. It is 
most prevalent on the island of Tablas, less so in Romblon, and leastinSibuyan. 
A superficial inquiry into the causes of this condition led to the following possibili- 
ties: bad management of the herd where newly born and very young animals are 
allowed to mix with the old ones; severe internal and external parasitic infesta- 
tions; lack of good water; and the relative scarcity of suitable feed during the 
dry season when the young animals are being weaned. 

Poisonous plants abound in Romblon; the most notorious of these belong 
to the genus Denis locally known as tubli, of which there are three well- 
known local species. A few of the other equally notorious plants are cat- 
chubong (Datura alba Nees), tuba (Jatropha curcas L), and tigao (CaUicarpa 
hlancm, Rolfe). These plants are used frequently for poisoning streams and 
ponds for the purpose of catching fish. Animals partaking of the water in such 
ponds are poisoned and many of them die with symptoms of bloody diarrheoa 
often mistaken for rinderpest. Some cases of malicioiv poisoning of streams 
are on record. 

A few of the more progressive live stock men have begun to castrate bulls. 
A number of carabaos are also castrated. This is usually done by persons who, 
while experienced in this routine operation, entertain many queer beliefs and 
superstitions. The most noteworthy of these is the opinion that the removal of 
the epididymis (puracus or dagat-daton) weakens the animal. A great majority 
of the carabao owners believe this to be a fact. The greatest number of animals 
are castrated during August and September, soon after the rice planting t^ason. 
Castrated animals are not turned to work for about six months after the operation. 

It would appear that an experienced, qualified veterinarian could develop 
a satisfactory practice in the course of a few years. The greatest difficulty would 
be to demonstrate and convince the stock owners that his advice in regard to 
selective breeding and live stock management as well as the careful execution of 
routine operations are of economic value, so that they will pay for his services. 
It is a fact that the live stock industry is the corner-stone of all progressive agri- 
culture, and for the protection of this industry the science of veterinary medicine 
is an absolute necessity. Practising veterinarians could help government 
bureaus to obtain reliable data on the live stock industry and outbreaks of de- 
structive diseases among the herds of this favored group of islands. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The establishment of at least two breeding stations, one on the island of 
Tablas and the other on the island of Sibuyan is an immediate necessity. 

As long as the scrub bulls are permitted to breed promiscuously no improve- 
ment of animals is possible. The people do not realize the harm of this practice, 
hencc" a law should be enacted making the castration of undesirable males and 
inferior females compulsory. 

It is recommended also that a systematic investigation for the purpose 
of determining the definite nature of the disease known as boyod, and the report- 
ed outbreak of foot-and-mouth be carried out. 

Poisoning of live stock both innocently and maliciously occurs. It is impor- 
tant therefore that all poisonous plants be identified so that practical ways and 
means of treating poisoned animals can be devised. 



COLLEGE AND ALUMNI NOTES 
The Philippine Society of Technical Agriculturists met at the College of 
Agriculture in August 26, 1923. A number of scientific papers were read in the 
morning meeting, and Dean Baker addressed the gathering after the banquet. 
A number of new members were admitted. The meeting was very well attended, 
and was a very pronounced success. The leaders in this organization are 
mostly graduates of this College. Among the visiting members were Acting 
Secretary Apostol, of the Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources, 
and Director Sanvictores of the Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes. Professor 
Elayda, ’15, is the president of the Society and J. Q. Dacanay, '15, the 
secretary. 


Many an alumnus of this College has been saved from embarrassment by 
the ('oilege of Agriculture Alumni Association through its loan fund. This fund 
is formed by the members depositing two per cent of their monthly salaries in the 
treasury of the association. These deposits draw an interest of four per cent 
which is distributed at the end of every calendar year. This is one of the activi- 
ties of w'hich the meml^ers of the College of Agriculture Alumni Association may 
feel jjroud. 


Dr. Hamilton and family, whose home is on the Mission property adjoining 
the Campus on the north, are again occupying their house after an absence of 
more than two years, most of which time was spent in the States, with the last 
eight months in Manila. The Sunday services are maintained at the Student 
Union Church at nine o’clock in the morning, with a welcome for all. The library 
and reading room conducted in a room of the building is open every night for the 
benefit of all who wish to read books, papers and magaaines. During the summer 
semester Mrs. Nelson found a number of choice volumes of fiction on the shelves 
which admirably served her purpose in teaching a course in history, books which 
could be obtained nowhere else locally. A new Mission residence is being con- 
structed next to the church and when occupied Dr. Hamilton’s former residence 
will be turned into a dormitory for students. 


The Makiling Ladies' Club, a local organization composed of the wives of 
the members of the faculties of the (^’ollegcs of Agriculture and VettTinary Science 
and the School of F^ore^stry, is one of the most active organizations in this com- 
munity. It holds meetings regularly. The establishment of a local puericulture 
center is the present work of the Club. Mrs. M. L. Roxas is the presideni of 
the organization and Mrs. Valcnte Villegas is the secretary. 


Saturday, July 14, 1923, was a Field Day at, the College, stud(‘nt body 
turned out en masse to put the athletic fieldvS of the College in shape for the (*.oming 
season. This has been the annual practice during the last ten years. 
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Three new cottages are being erected by the College on the Faculty Hill. 
With the four that were built in 1920, there will be seven of these 
structures on the Hill. But the number of Faculty residences will still be 
inadequate. 


A party was given by the Ranchers' Club at the New Animal Husbandry 
Building in August 18, 1923, in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Gonzalez, and of Dr. and 
Mrs. Fronda. Dr. Gonzalez and his family recently arrived from abroad. Dr. 
Fronda, the adviser of the Club, who has recently joined the ‘‘Order of the Bene- 
dicts,'' was presented with a cane in recognition of the services he has rendered the 
Club. 


The entire Junior Class of the High School Department of the Centro 
Escolar de Sefioritas had an excursion to Los Bafios-Collcj^je on August 18. 


Juan P. Torres, T9, was at the College in August to bid his professors 
and friends good-bye. Mr. Torres is one of the pensionados appointed from the 
Bureau of Agriculture, where he was employed as rice breeder stationed at Ala- 
bang. Mr. Torres expects to specialize in plant breeding in United States. 


Dr. Francisco 0. Santos, T9, was married to Miss Pacita de Guzman, 
a student in the School of Pharmacy, University of the Philippines, in July 29, 
1923, at the Catholic Church in Malolos, Bulacan, the home town of the bride. 
A surprise party was given in honor of the couple at the Roxas' residence on 
August 12. Doctor Santos is at present Assistant Professor in Agricultural 
Chemistry of this College. 


Dr. Leopoldo Clemente has been appointed instructor in entomology. 
Doctor Clemente is expected to arrive in the Islands from the United States 
about the latter part of Septeml)er. He is scheduled to teach, agricultural zoo- 
log}'^ and elementary genetics. Doctor Clemente was formerly an assistant in 
agronomy in this (yollege. He is a member of the class of 1917. 


Jos^* Mendoza, a former student in this College, was a recent visitor in Los 
Bafios. He has just arrived from the United States where he continued his 
studies after leaving the College a few years ago. He studied first in the 
Oregon Agricultural College where he received his B. S. degree, and he then 
proceeded to the University of Illinois to take some post-graduate work in Botany. 
He received the degree of Master of Science from that. University in June, 1923. 


Ram6n K, Habaluyas, T9, is now Superintendent of Fabrication in the Mala- 
bon Sugar Company, at Malabon, Rizal. Mr. Habaluyas was formerly con- 
nected with this College as Assistant in Mathematics. 
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Simplicio Festin, '20, was married sometime ago to Miss Crispina Millares of 
Romblon, Romblon. Mr, Festin was formerly the Agricultural Adviser for the 
province of Romblon, but resigned from the service soon after his marriage to 
take charge of his own farm. This farm,^which consists of about three hundred 
hectares of land— rice, coconut, and pasture land, was given to him by his father 
as a marriage dowry. 


Messrs. Lazerna '22, Neric, '21, Ponce, '22, Padilla, '22, Acufia, '23, Olofer- 
nes, '23, Tenebro, '23, Bernardo, '21, Teruel, '23, Cagurangan, '10, Pelino, '22, 
and Baeomo, '16, members of the College of Agriculture Alumni Association, 
have been recently appointed in the different school divisions of the Bureau of 
Education. 


D. B. Paguirigan, '16, was a visitor in the College on August 6 and 7, 1923* 
He is at present Assistant Agronomist in Charge of Tobacco Investigations, 
of the Bureau of Agriculture. The bulk of Mr. Paguirigan's work is now con- 
centrated in Cagayan Valley. He came to the ('ollege to consult with Doctor 
Mcndiola, '14, of the Agronomy Depart ment about the breeding of wrapper 
strains of tobacco by selection and hybridization. 


Francisco Bernardo, '21, has accepted a position as teacher in the Iloilo 
High School. 


Messrs. Antenor-Cruz, Carreon, Cruz, Cclis, Ferrer, Cordon, Jaojoco, Juliano, 
Mamaril, Nacion, Opiana, and Reyes, of the class of 1923 arc back in the ('ollege 
taking post-graduate courses in various branches of agriculture. 


The College carpenters are busy renovating the old animal husbandry bode- 
ga. This building when finished will be used temporarily to house the Los Banos 
branch of the Department of Military Science and Tactics, 


Felix Maramba, a former student of this College, was recently appointed 
instructor in mathematics. Mr. Maramba is a hokhu* of the Bachelor of Science 
degree from the University of Illinois, and of tlu^ Master of Science degree 
from the Iowa State College. He returned from abroad less than a year ago. 


Enrique Lopez, '23, is located in Quingua, Bulacan, managing a one- 
hundred hectare farm. Like all now graduates who go out to farm, Mr. Lopez 
writes that he is meeting problems of all sorts and asks advice irom some of his 
former professors in the College. 
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Francisco Galang, '14, was at the College in July. Mr. Galang is at present 
employed in the Bureau of Agriculture. He was formerly in charge of the La- 
mao Agricultural Experiment Station in the province of Bataan. 


Domingo Casiano, a former student in the College, returned to complete 
the course. Mr. Casiano was to have graduated with the class of 1919, but the 
lures of Mindanao attracted him to accept a position as teacher in agriculture in 
the Provincial School of Zamboanga in 1916. After two years of succeasful 
service in that capacity, he resigned to accept another position with the Philippine 
National Company also in Zamboanga. 


Mr. Andres Goscco, ’20, visited the College in July to buy a Nellorc bull for 
the “Ganaderia Filipina,” a livestock corporation of which he is the manager. 


Jos6 Dimaano, ’23, is teaching biology in the High School at Romblon, 
Romblon. 


Gonzalo Merino, '14, spent a few hours at the College during June. He is 
chief of Plant Pest Control in the Bureau of Agriculture. 
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PHANAEROGAMIC ROOT PARASITES^ 

By D. A. Herbert 

Of the DeparimetU of Plant Physiology. 

Parasitism is more characteristic of the lower types of plant life than of 
phanaerogams, but nevertheless the number of dependent seed plants is large and 
the degree of parasitism cxhibitx3d by them varies enormously. Strictly speak- 
ing the term should be applied to those forms obtaining nourishment from other 
living plants or perhaps from plants of their own species and even from some 
other part of their own anatomy. In the case of the strangling figs {Ficus spp.), 
the plant sends down a long root to the ground and becomes established. In the 
course of time it grows to such an extent that the host plant is strangled, dies, and 
finally decays leaving no indications of the fig’s epiphytic origin. This killing of 
the tree on which it germinated is commonly spoken of as parasitism but strictly 
speaking is nothing of the kind as the fig derives no nourishment from its living 
host. 

In cases of undoubted parasitism definite haustoria are produced except in 
the extreme case of Rafflesia where the vegetative organs of the parasite are all 
internal to the host (1). In the case of the Loranthaceae the parashic nature of 
the plant is obvious, but where the haustoria are subterranean i. e., in cases 

of root parasitism there is generally little indication that the plant is at all depend- 

ent on other living plants for any of its food material. Some indeed show leaf 
reduction, e. g., Bartsia, which is parasitic on the roots of grasses, but this cannot 
be regarded as any indication as it is also exhibited by holophytes such as Casao- 
rina and numerous plants growing in arid or saline habitats. The proo o t o 
existence of root parasitism lies in the discovery of the haustoria. 

One of the most important plants investigated is the Sandalwood (SantoZum 
album) the cultivation of which is an important industry in India. ar er - 
and others working in India showed that it was an obligate pamsite an wi ou 
a host plant cannot continue to exist. Closely allied to this is the 
trriian Sandalwood, Fmanus spkatm, R. Br. {Santalum 
the wood of which is very similar to that of the Indian 

now largely replaced the latter species in the Chinese maricet. The close chem- 

ical and taxonomic afllnities of the two made it a ^mt of interest 

whether it too was parasitic. Investigation proved that this was the case fd). 


1 Experiment ttotion eontribuMoo No. ,192. 
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Further work (4) on another species of FusanuSi F. acuminatvs^ the Quandongi 
showed that it shared this characteristic with F. spicaim and Santalum album. 

The haustoria on these three species are very similar. They arise laterally 
from a root in contact with another root either foreign or of the same species. The 
young haustorium at first consists of a parenchymatous outgrowth which rapidly 
enlarges forming a club-shaped organ. The cells in contact with the host have a 
marked power of destroying and absorbing its tissues, even the outer cork layers. 
The absorptive cells are rather smaller than the cells of the upper part of the 
cortex of the haustorium and divide rapidly pushing in and absorbing the tissues 
of the cork, cortex, phloem, and even some of the incompletely lignified wood 
elements. When the wood is rea(^hed the “sinker^^ as the invading tongue of 
tissue might be termed by analogy with the absorptive organs of Viscum and 
other Loranthaceae, does not penetrate any further, but spreads laterally push- 
ing aside the cortex to a certain extent as its margins grow. The cells of the 
upper part of the haustorium (the part external of the hr:it root), have meantime 
been dividing and have produced a caplike structure. The cap acts as a protec- 
tion for the sinker, but beyond this is of little use except in case of Leptomeria 
preissiana where it also serves as a place for the deposit of waste materials such as 
calcium oxalate. 

The main points for consideration are whether the haustoria are modified 
roots and whether they are produced in the absence of host plants or whether they 
need contact of chemical stimulus before they are produced. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to go into a detailed account of the morphology of the parasitism of 
these plants, but investigation of all the available species of Santalace<e in West- 
ern Australia (unpublished) in 1920 and 1921 and of Olax inibricaia (5) on Mount 
Maquiling in 1922 showed that in no case was a haustorium produced at the end 
of roots. They were always produced laterally. If they had been produced termi- 
nally they might be regard('d as modified root tips but their lateral origin and 
their pc^culiar stnicture mark them as organs as distinct from roots as the roots 
themselves are from stems. C'annon, however, working on Krameria canescens 
(Kramcriaceae) found that they are sometimes produced terminally. In the 
eight species examined, Fu6‘arm.s spicatus^ Fusanus acuminatuSj Exocarpus spartea, 
Exocarpus aphylla^ Leptomeria preiss^iana, and Leptomeria spinosa (Santalaceae) 
and Olax imhricata (Olacaceac), though several thousand haustoria were exam- 
ined none were terminal. Numbers of them were apparently terminal owing to 
the fact that when their lateral haustoria become successfully attached the part 
of the root beyond them often dies and decays. The haustorium might then 
easily be mistaken for a terminal one. Examination with a hand lens however 
shows the scar of the decayed root. 

Do phanaerogamic root parasites need contact or chemical stimulus before 
they produce haustoria? With some species the evidence indicates that they do, 
while in others that they do not. In the majority of such plants haustoria are 
produced only in contact with other roots, but generally the species is immaterial. 
Santalum album, Fusanus spicatus, Fusanus acuminatus, Leptomeria preiasiana, 
Exocarpus aphylla, and Olax imhricata, have a wide range of hosts. The same 
applies to Nuytsia flaribunda (6) the only known root parasite of the I^orantha- 
ceae. {Atkinsonia, a terrestrial mistletoe found in the Blue Mountains of New 
South Wales has not yet been investigated). Nuytsia draws on ephemeral herbs 
for nourishment as well as on perennials. 
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Bxoearpus apartea is a species which produces haustoria even in the absence 
of a host root; thus showing that a stimulus from a host plant is not necessary. 
In this it resembles Loranthus philippinensis, the most familiar of the Philippine 
mistletoes, which will sometimes form haustoria from its branches in the absence 
of a host. Very different is the case of Leptomeria spinom. The parasitism of 
this species was investigated at Voting, an agricultural district in Western Aus- 
tralia. Here there were a good many plants growing in the sand plain, and in 
each case they were accompanied by a low shrub, Eremcea pilosa. Parasitic 
attachments were found in each case on Evemoia, pilosa,, but no other species were 
attacked. 

The results go to show that in the majority of cases there is no discrimination 
on the part of parasite, but that in some cases there is. In the latter case the 
chances of any particular plant of reaching maturity are small, for it may not 
find its host and must therefore die. Self-parasitism is common in seven of the 
species mentioned. It is often the simplest way of demonstrating the parasitic 
nature of the particular plant being investigated, as near the base of the plant 
the roots are fairly congested and generally some are in close contact with others. 
If self-parasitism takes place, as it does with most species it will be found there, 
and whore self-parasitism takes place, parasitism on other species is always found. 
Investigation is needed in the case of families closely related to the Loranthacese 
and Olacaceae to see whether it is restricted to particular families or whether it 
is a more or less general rule through families closely related to these two. 
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THE KICE BORER (SCHCENOBIUS INCERTELLUS WALKER)* 

By Anastasio A. Rowan 

WITH ONE PLATE 


INTRODUCTION 

The rice borer (Schoenobius incertellus Walker; Pyralidae, Lepidoptera) is 
one of the worst enemies of rice in the Philippine Islands. In rice fields all over 
the Archipelago its attack is evident in the large number of whitened, empty 
panicles. Like many other serious pests, liowever, tliis particular species has 
been very little studied, and the farmers themselves, although undoubtedly con- 
versant wiih the symptoms, generally attri])ute the damage to other than the 
actual causa! agencies. In the province of Capiz, for instance, the following 
superstitious beliefs in regard to the appearance Of the malady are current : 

1 . The west wind blows over the field while the rice is in flower. In the 
mountains between the provinces of Capiz and Antique stands a very poisonous 
tree that flowers during the rice season and its venom is scattered by the west 
wind over the rice fields below. 

2. Lightning. 

3. Attack of the rice bug {Leptocorisa acuta Thunberg). 

4. Punitive acts of God or evil deeds brought about by forgotten deceased 
ancestors. 

5. A corpse is carried past or through the rice field on its way to the cemetery. 

The work of Schwnobius incertellus is characterizod by a whitening of the 

entire panicle, including a large part of the contiguous distal portion of the stalk. 
On dissection it will be noted that the h(‘ad has been severed from the rest of the 
plant by a Schxnohitts lar^^a which is lodged will\in the stalk. 'Jlie attack of 
S, tncertcllus is distinguishable from that of Leptocorisa acuta, which it vaguely 
resembles, in that, in the case of the latter, there are only a few defective grains 
here and there in the head; there is rarely a case where the entire panicle is af- 
fected. The attacked grains, moreover, usually turn dark brown and a close 
examination reveals the puncture resulting from the insertion of the sucking 
mouth parts of the bug. 

SchemobiuB incertellus belongs to the family PyralidcC. “Owing to the 
great difference between the male and the female, the sexes of this species have 
been described separately by several entomologists.*' Thus in 1863 the male was 
reported by Walker as Chilo incertellus and the female as Tipanma hipunciifera. 
Later in the same year he redescribed the male of the same .species as Catagela (?) 

and the female as Chilo gratiosellus. Subsequently, within that year , 2k‘ller 
described the male of this insect as Schoenobius minutellus and the female as 
Schmtobius punctdlm. In 1896 Hampson described the male as Schmnobius 
incertellus and the female as Schcenohius hipunctijer, Shiraki, who was able to 

pr«i»»t«d fca* gr«d<iEtioii* with th« of Baobelor of Science in Agriculture, from the College of 

No. leOj ISs^rimcnt SUtion contribution No. 193. Prepared in the Pepartnunt of Entomology 
imd^r tic dlre«rilon k Afilctani Profcccor L. B. Uichnneo. 
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compare the Japanese and the Formosan specimens with Walker's and Zeller's 
types in the British Museum, was positive in his statement that hipuncUfer is 
the female of incertellus. 


REVIEW OF PAST WORK 

Except for a few scattered references in the literature, no published account 
about this pest has appeared in the Philippines up to the present time. These 
few references are included in general reports and in various special papers on 
other subjects pertaining to rice. Among the earlier authors who casually noted 
the damage done by this pest in the Philippines were Mackie (2), Gutierrez (3), 
Eomero (4) and Camus (5). 

In other countries, this pest has been more thoroughly studied. Leading 
the others in this respect is Formosa where Shiraki (1) has quite recently pub- 
lished a very creditable piece of work embodying an intensive series of investiga- 
tions on Schemobius incertellus for a period covering about six years. 

The pest has also been studied, though on a less extensive scale, in Federated 
Malay States by Pratt (6), in Calcutta by Mackenna (7), in Assam by MeSwiney 
(8), in Cochin China by Vincens (9), in Madras by Wood (10), in the Dutch East 
Indies by Hall (11), and in India, Burma, and Ceylon by Fletcher (12). 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Artificial breeding work in the laboratory was conducted by confining moths 
in cages, a pair consisting of a male and a female in each cage. Breeding 
cages were made of cheese cloth with bamboo frames for support. These were 
set upon a kerosene can in which rice plants were transplanted. Access to the 
insects under observation was through a door on one side of the cage. 

Only individuals which emerged from the pupae in confinement were used 
in the present investigations. In order to supply material for this purpose, lar- 
vae were brought from the field into the laboratory and there reared under con- 
trolled conditions. 

Field observations were also made in order to determine the time and place 
of oviposition under natural conditions, and also the habits of the insect in its 
various stages. The extent of damage was also studied in the fields both of the 
College of Agriculture and of private planters in the neighboring districts. 

RESULTS 

MANNER OF OVIPOSITIO.V 

Observations based on five moths seem to indicate that the eggs are laid 
from one to three days after the emergence of the adults. Oviposition was found 
to take place in the earlier part of the evening. The female which is about to 
lay eggs crawls on to the upper surface of the leaf at a distance of about twelve 
centimeters from the tip. While her head is directed toward the tip she exudes 
a sticky dark-red fluid from the anus. This process is followed by the eggs which 
are fastened on the leaf by means of that substance. The eggs are probably 
held together in a mass by a yellowish fliud, also exuded by the mother between 
ovipositions. When all the eggs are laid, the mass is covered with hair from the 
anal tufts of the moth. This is done by dragging the abdominal cauda across 
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the mass, and with the help of the hind legs the hair tufts are set loose. After 
oviposition the moth either crawls further forward to the tip or flics to the neighbor- 
ing plants. 


Tablk moHses: Number of eggs in each mass, ponition, and mze. 


Mass 

number. 

Position 
on leaf. 

Distance 
from tip. 

1 

upper 

cm, 

7 8 

2 

upix‘T 

7 2 

8 

upper 

9 5 

4 

upixir 

11 6 

5 

nether 

40 7 

6 

upper 

5 6 

7 

upper 

14 8 

8 

upper 

8 1 

9 

upper 

12.1 

10 

upper 

f) 2 

11 

upjwir 

35 S 

12 

uppe^r 

7 0 

13 

upper 

2 5 

14 

upi>er 

12 3 

If) 

UplMT 

7 7 

16 

upper 

11 G 

17 

upper 

8 4 

IH 

upp<‘r 

7 4 

19 

upr>er 

14 7 

Minimum . . . 


1 2 5 

Maximum. . . . 


40 7 

Average. . . 


12 2 


Size of mass. 

Number of 

Length. 

Width. 

eggs in mass 

mm, 

5 5 

tmri. 

3 5 

42 

5 5 

3 5 

38 

7 0 

4 0 

54 

7 5 

4 5 

i 60 

8 0 

4 0 

74 

7 0 

4 0 

58 

7 0 

3 5 

68 

8 5 

4 5 

96 

6 0 

2 5 

48 

6 .'5 

4 0 

51 

7 0 

3 0 

62 

8 0 

4 0 

72 

5 0 

3 5 

43 

7 5 

4 0 

72 

6 0 

3 5 

68 

7 5 

3 5 

(iS 

8 0 

4 5 

HI 

7 5 1 

3 5 

68 

5 5 

3, 5 

59 

5.0 

2 5 

38 

8 5 

4 5 

90 

6.8 

3 7 

(>2 5 


With the ex(^eption of Egg No. 5, which was laid on the nether surfa(*(! of the 
leaf, it will be seen in Table I that the eggs arc laid on the iipp(T siirfatHJ fi'om 
25 millimeters to 407 millimeters from the tip. the average Inang 122 niilliineters. 
The egg masses measure from 5 millimeters to 8.5 millimeters long, the average 
being 0.8 millimeters, and from 2.5 millimeters to 4.5 millimeters wide, the aver- 
age being 3.7 millimeters. The number of eggs present in each mass is from 30 to 
90, the average being 02.5. As shown in Table 11, the length of incubation period 
ranges from 8 to 9 days. 

LARVi^ 

Habits , — On hatching, the young larvae bore holes through the leaf upon 
which the egg mass is attached. They move on llic surface of the leaf at the rate 
of five to seven centimeters a minute, biting here and there as they proceed until they 
find a convenient place on which to settle. Sometimes they suspend themselves 
on a fine silken thread which they spin from their mouths and allow themselves 
to be carried away by the wind in this position and be landed on another plant. 
Upon finding a suitable host, the larvae bore their way through the h^af sheath 
and finally inside the young stalks. The entrance into the stalk made by the 
newly hatched larvae is so small that it is quite inconspicuous. I^arvie which 
happen to settle on an old, or otherwise hard, stalk usually crawl in between the 
latter and the leaf sheath and eat off the young lateral shoot, in this .nanner 
fonning holes large enough for their admittance into the interior. As many as 
twelve young larvae may be found feeding within a single stalk, but of the more 
fully grown individuals there is usually only one present. They arc very vora- 
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cioufi feeders; soon severing the more distal from the lower portiion of the stalk 
and causing the former to dry up. The insect then migrates into the xmi> lower 
internode by eating its way through the intervening node. After using up the 
available food in the original host, the larvae migrate to another, and the process 
is continued until pupation. In the present observation, a larva has been seen 
to use three culms in succession, which in this case happened to belong to three 
different plants, before reaching the pupal stage. 

Description , — The full grown larva \isually measures from 20 to 26 milli- 
meters long and from 3 to 3.5 millimeters in diameter. The head and the first seg- 
ment of the thorax are dark brown, approaching black. The body is creamy 
white with one light brown dorsomesal and four subregular lateral lines. The 
body is sparsely covered with moderately long hairs, which grow more thickly 
at the head and at the abdominal cauda. Moreover, the cephalic and the caudal 
hairs are longer than those on the rest of the body. 

One or two days before molting, the larva ceases feeding. Its color becomes 
darker and it seldom moves. About twelve hours after molting, feeding is re- 
sumed, and the larva eats voraciously during the day as well as during the night. 
This condition continues until one or two days preceding each subsequent molt 
when the insect becomes inactive again. 

PUPATION 

The larva which is about to pupate moves into a lower internode of the rice 
plant at a distance of from ten to fifteen centimeters, and occasionally thirty 
centimeters, or higher, above the surface of the ground. A hole is made through 
the wall on one side of the stalk large enough to allow the adult moth to pass out 
when it emerges. Silk thread is woven across the hollow of the stalk just above 
this opening and the latter is then closed with the same material. Tlie larva 
subsequently moves down to a distance of about two centimeters below the emer- 
gence hole, and with the head directed upward it covers itself with a thin cocoon, 
and the body contracts. A day or two later the larv'^al skin splits dorsomesally 
from the cephalic region. The young pupa casts off the last larval skin by means 
of a continuous dorsoventral rocking motion of the body. 

The piqia is creamy white at first, but gradually turns brown and then 
finally red. It usually measures from 9 to 13 millimeters long and from 3 to 4 
millimeters in diameter. The head is blunt and the abdomen tapering. During 
the pupal stage the insect is inactive, moving only when disturbed. 

ADXrtT 

The moth emerges from nine to eleven days after pupation. The pupal skin 
splits along the anterior dorsomedian line and the young moth pushes the old 
skin back by means of its legs. Then it crawls up and breaks through the sUk 
enclosure across the emergence hole. After the moth escapes it seems to be 
strong and active, and can run about rapidly on being disturbed. The wings 
which are folded close to the body expand and dry after a few minutes. About 
two hours later the wings are ready for flight* If for any reason the wings dry up 
before they are fully expanded or before the moth has escaped from its imprison- 
ing internode, the insect becomes crippled and remains in this condition for life. 

The moth is easily recognized by its yellowish white color and the presence 
of a black dot at the lower angle of the distal cell' of each foitwing. The female 
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mxaMy meamnwi from 9 to 12 miUimeters long and the expanse of the wings is 
from 24 to 28 mUlimeters; the male is from 8 to 10 miUimeters long and the ex- 
panse of the wings is from 18 to 23 millimeters. Hampson (13) describes the 
male as follows: 

Brownish ochreous. Fore wing irrorated with dark scales and the veins slightly streaked 
with fuscous; a black spot at lower angle of cell; an oblique fuscous line from the apex 
to vein 2; a marginal series of black specks. Hind wings ochreous white. 

Of the female, he writes: 

Head, thorax and abdomen yellowish white. Fore wing suffused with orange-yellow; a 
black spot at lower angle of cell. Hind wing white, often tinged with yellow towards 
outer margin. 

During the day the moths hide under the thick leaves of the rice plant or 
among the grass that grows around the field. If they are disturbed they fly about, 
aimlessly, apparently, before they again seek cover. When disturbed a second- 
time their flight is faster and usually farther than before, and on lighting they 
crawl rapidly under the thick, dry leaves so that they are often lost sight of 
until they fly again. Strong rain or wind does not cause their flight. On the 
contraiy they cling fast to the leaves, or else crawl to the nearest thick growth 
for shelter. If disturbed at this time they seldom take to their wings. 

They begin to become active at sundown, when they are often seen flying 
out of their hiding places. The direction of their flight is toward the center of 
the rice field and they alight on the upper surface of the leaf, about midway from 
the tip. Oviposition mostly takes place during this time. 

No close observation was made on the moths during the night, but 
probably this is the time in which they are most active. While working in the 
C'ollege Library during the nights of tlu* school year 1921-1922, these insects were 
often seen hovering about the electric lights. Shiraki (1, page 188) on the basis 
of his observations in Formosa and in Japan, reports that this moth is attracted 
to light more than other species of night-flying moths. 

The activities of the moths begin to lessen at dawn. Their flights at this 
time arc long and are directed toward the dikes or toward the thick grass near 
the borders of the field. After sunrise the insects are seldom seen on tlio wing. 
In fact they appear lethargic, as several specimens showed when these were car- 
ried on a leaf in day time from the rice field to the insectary, a distance of about 
five hundred meters. The insects in this instance did not fly away although the 
leaves were shaken at times. 


UFE HISTORY 

Newly laid eggs were collected from the field, brought into the laboratory 
and transferred into test tubes, each mass being confined separately and lalxdled. 
The mouth of the test tube was plugged with cotton. After four days portions 
of young stalks of rice were introduced into the test tube to feed such larvie as 
might be hatched by that time* The feed was renewed daily thereafter. On 
hatching, each larva was confined in a separate tube to facilitate making more 
accurate records. On pupation each pupa was transfen-ed to a separate jelly 
l^ass* Adults wem kept in confinement in battery jars. 
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The larva molts seven times, the seventh marking its transition to the ptifMil 
stage. As shown in Table II, the duration of the first instar is from 6 days to 
9 days, the average being 6^ days; second, from 7 days to 9 days, t^e average 
being 8K days; third, from 7 days to 9 days, the average being days; fourth, 
from 8 days to 11 days, the average being 9^ days; fifth, from 8 days to 11 
days, the average being 9j^ days; vsixth, from 10 days to 13 days, the average 
being 10 days; and the seventh, from 9 days to 13 days, the average being lOJ^ 
days. The pupal stage is from 9 days to 12 days, the average being lOVo days. 
The moths live from 3 days to 7 days, the average being days. The total 
length of the immature life of the insect after laying is from 80 days to 85 days, 
the average being 82^ days. The insect remains in the lai’val stage from 60 
days to 66 days, the average being 63j^ days. (Table II) 

SEASONAL OCCURRENCE AND ABUNDANCE 

This insect is apparently present in all stages of growth throughout the year, 
except during the dry months of March, April, May, and the early part of June, 
when they undergo a period of aestivation as larvae and pupae in rice stubble where 
they are lodged at about the level of the surface of ground. It should be remark- 
ed, however, that this observation did not cover irrigated paddies. Occasion- 
ally, larvae in semidormant condition were noted, particularly in deserted ca- 
ingim^ during this period. In July the adults begin to emerge and their sexual 
activities are evident from the numlwr of egg-masses noticeable in tiio fields at 
this time. This condition of affairs continues until February. Egg-masses are 
found most abundant during SeptemV>cr and October, and during January and 
the earlier part of February. The least number of egg-masses, outside of the 
period of aestivation raenlioned above, is observed during the months of July, 
August, November, and Decemljer. 

From the foregoing observation we are led to infer that the period of the 
insect\s greatest activities, when it is capable of doing a large amount of damage 
is (luring the months of September and Octolior and during January and the 
earlier part of February. These months represent the times of the year when the 
Philippine ri(»e fields are covered with young and tender rice plants, into the 
stalks of which the Schcenobius larvae can easily gain access. 

NATURAL ENEMIES 

Enemies of the eggs, — During certain seasons of the year eggs are heavily 
parasitized by certain hymenopterous parasites which lay their eggs on the egg- 
mass of the moth. On hatching, the panisite larvae eat their way into the inte- 
rior of the host\s eggs. The adult parasites are veiy commonly observed on the 
rice paddies and are probably the most important natural check of Schcenobius 
incertellus, Shiraki (1, pp. 50-71) reported that the three most important para- 
sites on the eggs in Japan and Formosa are Tnchogramma japonicum Ashm., 
Ceraphron heneficens Zehnt. and Tetrastichus sp. 

Enemies of the larvce, — ^During migration from one plant to another many 
of the larvae- perish on the way, either because of their inability to settle in a new 
host or from the attack of predaceous or parasitic enemies. Three species of 


9 A ckarod piece of (find on which rice, corn or vegetables are planted in a primitive manner. 
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parasitic Hymen^ptera were reared in the present investigations; these have 
been sent aibroad for identification. Certain species of ants are also important 
enemies of the pest during this period. Among the other predators observed 
are the praying mantis, spiders, frogs,, centipedes, and birds. The extent of 
destruction of the larvae by birds is not great due to the habit of the former of 
migrating during the evening. Centipedes are perhaps the most eflSicient preda- 
tors on the pest at this stage, as they were the insects most commonly found 
eating the larvae during the present observations. A smaller species of centi- 
pede follows the larvae through their holes into the hollow of the stalk and attacks 
them there. A considerable percentage of the larvae have also been found to 
die from the attack of a fungus disease. 

Enemies of adulL — The habit of the moth of flying at night renders the adult 
insect quite safe from the attack of birds, dragon flies, and other diurnal preda- 
tors. Some of the important enemies at this stage which were observed in the 
present investigations are certain species of spiders which attack them in their 
hiding places: frogs; dalag (Ophiocephalus striatus Bloch), which attacks them 
whenever they rest on a blade of grass near the surface of the water; and mantids. 

EFFECT OF INFESTATION ON PRODUCTION 

On account of the absence of sufFieicnt reliable data, no definite conclusions 
have so far been drawn in regard to the extent of damage caused by Schmnobius 
incerteUus, With the end in view of contributing information on this important 
phase of the subject determination of infestation on twelve varieties of rice growm 
in the different parts of the College Farm during the year 1922 wore made. The 
results are included in Table IV, a summary of which is given in Table 111. 


Table III . — Extent of infestation on different rice varieties. 


Number. 

Name of variety. 

Percentage of infes- 
tation. 

1 

Makabiag 

per cent 

2 0 

2 

i 

Daluson 

fi 9 

3 

Murmuray 

0 6 

4 

Masinag 

0.8 

5 j 

Lumbang 

8 8 

6 

Iroy 

5 7 

7 

Pinili 

5 2 

8 

Kiaastila 

3 2 

9 

Guininto 

32 2 

10 

Kinagaykay 

23 9 

11 

i Kuliit 

20.4 

12 

Inarafigilan 

17 3 


The first eight varieties were planted to the west of the Administration Build- 
ing of the College of Agriculture. The surroundiugs were clean. The last four 
varieties were piaJited side by side by two tenants of the College on the Experi- 
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meat Station groands. The field was surrounded with tall bushes, talahib (Sae- 
charum apontaneum L. subsp. indieum Hack.) and other grasses. As shown 
in Table IV, the damage on these four varieties varied from 17.3 per cent to 32.2 
per cent. 

Determination was also made on variety Iroy, in December, 1921, and it 
was found that out of 2621 plants in 7 rows, 744 were damaged, representing a 
loss of 28.4 per cent. 

Supplementary to the foregoing investigations, various caiflgins on the slopes 
of Mount Maquiling were inspected during the months of September and October, 

1922, and the damage was found to be not less than 5 per cent on the average. 
Several visits were also made to different rice fields in the municipalities of Los 
Bafios and Bay, Laguna Province, during the months of January and February, 

1923. An approximate estimate of Schwnobitis damage in these fields would 
place the figure at between 5 and 10 per cent. 

SUSCEPTIBIUTY or DIFrERBNT RICE VARIETIES 

During the month of June, 1923, eight varieties of rice were planted in the 
irrigated plots lying side by side behind the Administration Building of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The extent of damage on each variety was determined as 
follows: Three small squares, each measuring one square meter, were marked in 
each lot; the first square was on that part, of the lot where the growth of rice plants 
was thinnest; the second was on a moderately crowded part of the lot; and the 
third, where growth was thickest. All the heads inclosed within these respective 
squares were then counted. The total area of the lot was taken. The product 
resulting from the total number of heads in the three squares, divided by three and 
multiplied by the total area of the lot was taken as representing the approximate 
number of heads in the entire lot. 

The total number of heads destroyed in the lot was determined as follows: 
As soon as signs of attack were observed the white heads were collected, leaving 
the stalks intact, so that What larva; they might enclose would be left imdis- 
turbed. The white heads collected were then counted. This process was carried 
out at regular intervals, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, until the rice 
was harvested. The numbers of damaged heads collected at different times 
were added and their sum divided by the total number of heads in the lot, then 
multiplied by 100. The result is the approximate percentage of heads destroyed 
in the lot. 

The results of the foregoing experiments are given in Table IV. 
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Tablb TV.^BdoHve sximi 0f imiage <m tw^e mrieU^ of rice in the CeSXege of Agrictdture. 


Variety 

name. 

CoUege 

numb^. 

Origin of variety. 

Place of 
'observation. 

Area 

ob- 

served. 

Total 

number 

of 

plants 
in the 
field. 

Total 

number 

dam- 

aged. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

damage. 

Makablag . . . 

17664 

Batac, llocos Norte. . . 

West of Main 

sq, m. 



per cent 




Building. 

15.6 

2325 

48 

2.0 

Daluaon 

17565 

Batac, llocos Norte. . 

West of Main 








Building. . 

20.0 

5000 

345 

6.9 

Murmuray.. . 

17567 

Batae, llocos Norte. . . 

West of Main 








Building. . 

22.0 

3850 

214 

6.6 

Kinastila 

17566 

Batac, llocos Norte. . . 

West of Main 








Building. . 

21.5 

3843 

123 

3.2 

Masinag 

7365 

Central Luzon Agricul- 








tural School 

W^est of Main 








Building. . 

23.5 

2S43 

22 

0 8 

Lumbang. . . . 

10872 

Unknown 

West of Main 








Building. . 

21.0 

3675 

323 

8.8 

Iroy 

5894 

Rosales, Pangasinan . 

West of Main 








Building. . 

25.0 

4375 

248 

5.7 

Pinili 

8196 

Morong, Rjzal . . 

West of Main 








Building. . 

; 21.0 

2625 

137 

5.2 

Guininto . . 

None 

Unknown 

Ej^riment ’ 








Station. 

4.0 

905 

291 

32.3 

Kinagaykay 

None 

Unknown 

Experiment 








Station. . . 

4.0 

821 

196 

23.9 

KulUt 

None 

Unknown 

Experiment ‘ 








1 Station . ! 

4.0 

784 

160 

20.4 

Inarafigilan . . 

None 

Unknown 

!Exj)eriment 







i 

! Station. . . 

1 

4.0 

400 

69 

17.3 


It will be seen from Table IV that varying degrees of susceptibility are ex- 
hibited by different rice varieties. Variety Masinag, with only 0.8 per cent 
infestation, appeared to be the least susceptible, while Lumbang with 8.8 per 
cent, represented the greatest amount of damage. Although the former variety 
shows advantage in that respect, yet it can not be recommended for planting on 
a large scale, on account of its low stooling quality and the consequent poor yield, 

EFFECTS OP SPACING 

It was suspected that crowding of the rice plants had something to do with 
the severity of infestation. Three varieties were planted in the rice field behind 
the Auditorium of the College of Agriculture in June, 1922, Each variety was 
planted in five separate lots, lying close to each other. The treatment given to 
each of the five lots was as follows: 

Lot If distance between plants, 10 cm. 

Lot II, distance between plants, 15 cm. 

Lot III, distance between plants, 20 cm. 

Lot IV, distance between plants, 25 cm. 

Lot V, distance between plants, 30 cm. 

The pencentage of damage in each lot was obtained in the manner descril>ed 
in the preceding discussion. The results are embodied in Table V. 
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Table V . — Effects of spacing on (kgree of infeataHm. 


Variety 

naiDe. 

Plot No, 

Area 

observed. 

. Distance 
between 
hills. 

Number of 
plants per 
sq. m. 

Approxi- 

mate 

number of 
plants in 
the lot. 

Total 
number of 
plants 
damaged. 

Percentage 

of 

damage. 


I 

aq, m, 
17.0 

cm. 

10 

154 

1 

2618 

96 

per cent 
3.7 


II 

15.0 

15 

133 

1995 

85 

4 3 

Makabiag . . 

HI 

14.5 

20 

123 

1783 

82 

4 6 

IV 

15.0 

25 

101 

1515 

24 

1 7 


V 

18.6 

30 

125 

2325 

48 

2.1 


I 

23.7 

10 

155 

3674 

106 

2.9 


11 

23.2 

15 

180 

4176 

148 

3 5 

Kinastila . . . 

III 

21.5 

20 

175 

3763 

123 

3.3 


IV 

23.7 

25 

145 

3437 

133 

3 9 


V 

23.2 

30 

189 

4385 

216 

4.9 


I 

12.2 

10 

275 

3306 

; 168 

5.1 

Iroy 

II 

12.0 

15 

224 

2688 

187 

6.9 

III 

11.4 

20 

204 

2326 

129 

5.5 


IV 

11.5 

25 

165 

1898 

! 109 

5.7 


V 

15.6 

30 

172 

2683 

138 

5.1 


An examination of Table V tends to show that distan(‘e is not a factor in tlie 
degree of infestation by Schmnobius. One r> 08 sible contrary evidence against 
this conclusion is furnished by variety Makabiag, where among plants set at 
101 to a square meter, the extent of damage is only L7 per cent, as compared 
with 4.6 per cent in the more crowded areas. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Schcenobius inceriellus is one of the worst pests of rice in the Philippine 
Islands. The insect belongs to the family Pyralidse, order Lepidoptera. 

2. The Filipino farmers notice the symptoms of attack but arc in general 

unacquainted with the borer itself. '• 

3. The work of the rice borer is characterized by a total whitening of the 
entire panicle, including a large part of the contiguous more distal portion of the 
stalk. 

4. Rice borer is reported to be a pest in almost all rice-growing regions in 
the Orient, notably in Formosa, Japan, India, the Dutch East Indies, French 
Indo-China, Federated Malay States, and Ceylon. 

5. The moth lays its eggs in a mass on the upper surface of the rice leaf, 
at a distance of about 12 centimeters from the tip. 

6. The number of eggs present in each mass v^^es from 36 to 96. 

7. The newly hatched larvae bore into the stalk and eat up the tender part 
thus severing the more distal from the lower portion of the plant and inhibiting 
the foimation of grains. 

8. As many as 12 young larvae may be found feeding in one stalk, although 
there is usually one to each strfk in the c^ of more fully grown larvae. 

‘ 9. The larv^ migrate to another plant after the food in the host is consumed. 

10. The larva ceases feeding one or two days before each molt. Feeding 
is resumed genemlly 12 hours after the process. 
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IL Pupation takes place at the lower part of the stalk, at a distance of 
from ten to fifteen, and occasionally thirty, centimeters, or higher, above the 
surface of the ground. 

12. The moths are active at night, beginning at sundown and ending at 
sunrise. The adult insects are attracted to light. It is interesting to note that 
most of the individuals collected by lamplight in the present work were females. 

13. During the day the insects hide among the grass or among the thick 
growth of rice. 

14. The life history varies from 84 to 90 days. The period of incubation 
varies from 8 to 9 days; the larval stage, from 60 to 06 days; the pupal, from 9 to 
12 days; and the adult from 3 to 7 days. The total length of the immature stage 
varies from 80 to 85 days. 

15. The insect apparently passes a period of aestivation in rice stubbles in 
the form of larvae and pupae during the months of March, April, May, and the 
early part of June, and becomes abundant during the months of September and 
October, January and the earlier part of February. 

16. The eggs are parasitized by certain ichneiimonid and chalcid parasites 
which lay their eggs on the egg-mass of the moth. 

17. Among the predators of the larvae are certain species of ants, praying 
mantis, spiders, frogs, centipedes, and birds. A considerable p('rcentage of the 
larvcC has been found to die from the attack of a certain fungous disease. 

18. The adults are attacked by birds, certain species of spiders, frogs, man- 
tids and dalag (Ophiocephalua driatus Bloch.) 

19. The damage on rice in the College of Agriculture during the year 1922 
varied from 0.8 per cent to 32.3 per cent. Different varieties of rice show dif- 
ferent degree of susceptibility to the attack of the pest 

20. Fields with grassy surroundings and with stubble left after harvest 
appear to be more susceptible to the heavy attack of Schwnohius than the 
cleaner ones. 

21. Spacing has practically no effect on the degree of infestation. 

RECOMME NDATIONS 

Clean culture of the fields is strongly recommended. Grasses which may 
serve as alternate host plants and rice stubble wherein the insect may tide over 
periods between rice plantings should be removed after harvest. Submergence 
of the stalks in irrigated fields with the idea of killing their inclos^^d larvai may 
also be tried. A more thorough study of their parasitic and predaceous enemies 
and also of the more important resistant rice varieties will help greatly in the 
solution of the problem of controlling this pest. Collecting of cgg-masscs would 
lessen severity of attack. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF SNAILS AS A SUPPLEMENT TO A 
RATION FOR LAYING HENS* 

By Genbroso Rdlloda Frigillana 
INTRODUCTION 

Feeding the laying hen properly is one of the most important problems in 
poultry raising, for feeds and feeding have a direct relation to egg production. 
According to Philips (1) the hen manufactures eggs from the feed that is given 
her and the number that she can produce depends a great deal upon the nature 
of the ration. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion among writers on poultry on the 
question of feeding laying hens. Thompson (2) in his report about the system 
of feeding from a ten-year egg-laying test which was performed at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College and Experiment Farm, Richmond, New South Wales, 
advocated ^‘full and heavy feeding.^' He said, however, ^^Great authorities, 
among them Lewis Wright, have said %ed slightly.* ” He mentioned further 
that leading Australian authorities and many foremost American writers have 
said the same thing. From this it can be seen that the methods advocated are 
the two extremes, and it is hard for the poultry raiser to choose. 

Buss (3) commenting on the subject of feeding laying hens said, ^^All rations 
for laying hens should contain a liberal amount of high protein feed secured from 
an animal rather than from a vegetable source.” Philips (4) in results of a four- 
year experiment showed that the average egg production per hen per year of fowls 
fed with a ration containing meat feed was 132.8 eggs, while those which did not 
receive any meat feed averaged only 32.5 eggs. Under Philippine conditions, 
Fronda (5) of this College reported that egg production from snail-fed hens was 
higher than that of his copra meal-fed hens. Goseco (6) of the same College 
also reported that the egg production of his snail-fed ducks was higher than that 
of his copra meal-fed ducks. 

The study here reported is on the effects of ground corn, rice bran, and snails 
as supplements to a basal ration consisting of palay (unhulled rice) and whole 
corn for laying hens. The objects were: (1) To find out the effect of snail (crushed 
and cooked) upon laying hens; (2) to find out which is more efficient and more 
economical for egg production: a supplement consisting of ground corn, rice 
bran, and snails or one consisting of ground corn and rice bran. 

Snail was used in this study as a part of the supplement for the hens of one 
lot to further place under trial the results and conclusions deduced by Fronda (5) 
and Goseco (6). 

The study was carried out in the Department of Animal Husbandry, College 
of Agriculture, Los Balios. It covered a period of seven months from July 6, 
1921, to February 6, 1922. 

iTInasi* pr«ft»nted for nirAduotioo from the CoUefe of Agrioulture No. 161, Experiment Station contribution 
No. 104. Propmod la th« Xlepartment of Ammol Husbandry under the direction of Mr M Moudofiodo. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 

MATEaiAI^S USED 

Twenty laying Cantonese hens and two Cantonese roosters were used. All 
these birds wem healthy and vigorous. On all the hens, except two, there was 
a one-year record on egg production. 

The ration for each lot was divided into two parts; namely, the basal part 
and the supplemental part of the ration. The basal portion consisted of shelled 
corn and unhulled rice and the supplemental portion consisted of ground corn, 
rice bran, and snail (crushed and cooked). In addition to these feeds, grits, 
ground charcoal, and fresh water were also supplied. 

PLAN OP THE EXPERIMENT 

Arrangement of the birds , — The flock was divided into two lots, designated 
as Lot A and Lot B. Each lot had ten hens and one rooster. In the division of 
the flock care was taken to secure uniformity in weigi^t, size, and vigor for each 
lot. Every bird in each lot had a tag number for identification. 

Housing and yarding , — One of the poultry houses of the Animal Husbandry 
Department was used. This house is three and one-half meters wide and seven 
meters long. It has two compartments, each of which was provided with eight 
good trap nests, four permanent coops for confining and breaking broody hens, 
a self-feeder with three compartments, wooden dropping boards one and one- 
half meters wide and about throe and one-half meters long, and three rows of 
scantlings 45 centimeters apart running lengthwise, for roosts. Adjacent to 
each compartment was a yard wire fenced, 30 meters by 12 meters, which was 
divided into two parts so as to allow rotation of pasture. This arrangement 
of the grass range of each lot gave the birds a chance to have fresh pasture through- 
out the course of the study. The land in which the poultry house and the grass 
range are located is well drained and well ventilated. 

System of feeding , — Both lots w^ere given a basal ration which consisted of 
whole corn and unhulled rice in the proportion of one to one by weight. This 
was supplied to the birds twice a day, at nine o^clock in the morning and at four 
o^clock in the afternoon. 

Feeding was adjusted until an amount which they readily ate was reached. 
The amount of basal feevd given each time after the first week of the experiment 
was 0.2 kilogram in the morning and 0.3 kilogram in the afternoon for each lot 
consisting of eleven birds. The o})joct of giving more of the basal feed in the 
afternoon than in the morning was to have a few grains left on the ground for the 
birds to pick up early the next morning when they were just off from the roosts. 

The supplement for Ix>t A consisted of ground corn, rice bran, and snail 
(crushed and cooked) ; for Lot B it consisted of ground corn and rice bran alone. 
The ground com and rice bran were in the dry form and were given separate 
to the hens by means of solf-feeders (one self-feeder for each lot). The snails 
which were crushed and cooked were given to Lot A in a trough. All of these 
supplements were placed so as to be accessible to the fowls all the time. This 
method gave every bird of each lot a chance to eat as it pleased and to balance 
its own diet. Grits, ground charcoal, and fresh water were accessible to each lot 
all the time. 
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EXPERIMENT AND RESULTS 

WEIGHT OP HENS 

To determine whether the feeds had any effect on the weight of the birds, 
each bird was weighed at the beginning and at the end of the experiment. Hens 
of Lot A gained an average of 221 grams in 7 months, while those of Lot B 
gained 173 grams. 

FEEDING 

Care was taken in feeding each lot. The self-feeders used were kept always 
under observation and the supply of supplements ran down continually into the 
trough. The amount of feed supplied and consumed by each lot was carefully 
measured and recorded. Table I shows the chemical analyses of the feeds used 
as analyzed at the College Chemistry Laboratory. 


Table I . — Showing Vie chemwal analysis of the feeds. 


Feeds. 

1 

Shell. 

Meat. 

Moist- 

ure. 

Fat. 

Crude 

protein. 

Carbo- 

hydrate. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Ash. 

Unde- 

termin- 

ed. 

Snail 

per cent 
51.56 

per cent 
48 44 

per cent 
78 22 

per cent 
0.75 

per cent 
7.62 

per cent 
7.31 

per cent 

per cent 
6.06 

per cent 
.04 

Com. . . . 

j 




9 37 

69.77 

1 93 

1 54 

.00 

Palay 



11.21 

8 63 

9.50 

58.01 

5.01 

6.88 

.70 

Bice bran 


HHH 



10.98 

40 98 

9 10 

12 61 

.00 


EGG PItODnCTION 

The eggs laid by each hen of each lot were carefully recorded. That egg 
production by each hen could be determined without diflBculty, eight good trap 
nests were provided for each lot. 

The eggs were gathered three times a day, at nine o'clock, at noon, and at 
five o'clock in the afternoon. Every egg that was laid and collected was num- 
bered with the corresponding number of the hen that laid it and was recorded 
to her credit. 

That comparative data on the weight of the eggs laid could be secured, 
every egg laid was weighed and recorded. The average weight of 494 eggs laid 
by Lot A was 41.62 grams., and of 335 eggs laid by Lot B was 39.67. 

Calculation was made also on the cost of feed consumed and the value of 
the eggs produced by the hens of each lot, so as to determine which of the feeds 
used was the more economical for egg production. 

MOBTALITY 

All the birds of each lot were carefully observed for any disease or other 
ailment. Any hen that died or showed a decidedly abnormal condition was 
immediately replaced with a new hen of practically the same age. 

One hen died November 18, 1921. Post mortem examination showed that 
every part of her internal organs was normal. The only trouble found was that 
an egg ready for expulsion was broken right in the oviduct and this was suspected 
to he the cause of her death. The egg was probably broken as a result of some 
accident. Another hen was removed October 7, 1921, because of her extra- 
ordinarily fat cemdition; she had laid no egg since the beginning of the experiment. 
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These two hens were replaced by two others as soon as they were removed from 
the lots. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

All the birds in both lots, except one in Lot B, gained in weight, but the hens 
Lot A gained more in weight than those of Lot B. 


Tablb IL — Showing amount and cost of feed consumed, number and value of eggs 'produced, and gain 

over coat of feed. 


Lot. 

Grain. 

Ground 

corn. 

Eice 

bran. 

Snail. 

Total 

cost. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
eggs. 

Value 

of 

eggs. 

Gain 
over 
cost of 
feed. 

! 

Lot A. 

Ground com, rice bran, 
and snail-fed 

kg. 

107.5 

kg. 

44.5 

kg. 

i 

80,62 

kg. 

86.2 


494 

pesos 

34 58 

pesos 

*fl4.45 

Cost 

F9.84 

M.71 

M.74 

1^2.84 

^20.13 




Lot B. 

Ground com and rice 
bran-fed 



120.9 



335 

23.45 

+4.16 

Cost 

1 W.84 

1 t*3.84 

T5M 


1^19.29 



i 


Table II shows the amount of feeds consumed by the birds of each lot during 
the course of the experiment. From this table it may bo seen that the liens of 
both lots consumed the same amount of basal ration as each lot was given the 
same amount. Lot A (fed ground corn, rice bran, and snail) consumed a larger 
amount of supplement than Lot B (fed ground corn and rice bran). Lot B, 
however, consumed more rice bran and ground corn than Lot A. 

In connection with the amount of feed consumed l>y the birds of each lot it 
may be mentioned that the computed nutritive ratios were 1 :7.1 for Lot A and 
1:7.7 for Lot B.* 

However, it can be seen from the hens of Lot A that one of the evident results 
of the addition of snail to the supplement was an increased food intake which 
naturally stimulated fattening and greater egg production. 

A sample of snail used was analyzed by the Chemistry Department and was 
found to consist of 51.56 per cent shell which contains largely calcium, an element 
essential in the formation of the egg shell, and 48.44 per cent meat. The meat 
consists of 0-75 per cent fat, 7.31 per cent carbohydrate, and 7.62 per cent crude 
protein, and 6.06 per cent ash. Here it can be seen that snail contains a good 
deal of the materials necessary for egg production. The broken shell of the snail 
also forms a good grit, a thing which is very essential in the process of digestion 
of the birds. 

In all cases, during the seven months of the experiment the hens of Lot A 
had a higher monthly rate of egg production than the hens in Lot B. Lot A 
produced 494 eggs in seven months and Lot B produced 335 eggs in the same 
length of time, giving a difference of 159 eggs in favor of Lot A. The average 

production in Lot A was 49.4 eggs a hen for seven months and 33.5 eggs 

i niarHive rii^o was oomptitad from the total amount of each part d the ba«M <ti|d tupplemoutal ratioaa 
oouaumed by tbti birda of Lot A and Iiot B and from the chemical analyaea of the samplet ol the aaine feeda. Nutti* 
tive ratio «« (per oent fat % 3.35) plue per cent earbohydrale divided by per cent cruda protein. 
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a hm for the eame length of time for Lot B. This shows that the supplement 
consifitiBg of ground corn, rice bran, and snail was better for egg production than 
the supplement consisting of ground corn and rice bran alone. 

In Lot A there were five hens that made a slight gain in weight and five 
other hens of the same lot made marked gains. Those that made slight gains 
produced 287 eggs in seven months, or an average of 57 eggs a bird while those 
that made marked gains produced 210 eggs in the same length of time, or an 
average of 42 eggs a bird. In Lot B, there were three hens that made slight gains 
in weight, and there were five hens of the same lot that made marked gains. 
The total number of eggs produced in seven months by the throe that made 
slight gains in weight was 137, or an average of 45.6(5 eggs a bird, and in the same 
length of time the five that made marked gains in weight produced 122 eggs, 
or an average of 24.5 eggs a bird. These figures show that in both lots the hens 
that made slight gain in weight during the course of the experiment laid more 
eggs than the hens that made marked gain in weight. The figures also support 
the common observation that the fat birds after the laying season are usually 
the idlers. Among individuals that arc subjected to about the same treatment 
there arc alwaj^s some individuals that are better producers than others. Hence, 
the importance of selecting hens for maximum egg production. 

Buenaventura (7) in his experiment, planned to parallel the work here 
reported, found that the ten hens of his Lot A (fed ground corn, rice bran, and 
cowpeas) gave a total production of 456 eggs for seven months and the ten hens 
in his Lot B (fed ground corn, rice bran and copra meal) gave 295 eggs for the 
same length of time. In Lot A there was an average of 45.6 eggs a hen, and 29.5 
eggs in Lot B, The total eggs produced by the ten hens in I-<ot A (fed ground 
corn, rice bran, and snail) of the experiment here reported was 494 eggs for seven 
months or an average of 49.4 eggs a bird. This number of eggs was higher than 
either that of Lot A or Lot B in Buena ventura^s work. This fact tends to show 
that a ration, the supplement of which contained snail was slightly more efficient 
for egg production than a ration the supplement of which contained cowpeas, 
and vastly more efficient than one containing copra meal. 

The total weight of the 494 eggs in Lot A was 20,558.7 grams, or an average 
of 41.62 grains per egg, while that of the 335 eggs in Lot B was 13,289 grams, or 
an average of 39.67 grams per egg. This shows that the eggs produced by the 
birds with ground corn, rice bran, and snail for their supplement were slightly 
heavier than those produced by the birds which were given only ground corn and 
rice bran. The difference was probably due to the greater amount of available 
protein and mineral matter in the feed of the former than in that of the latter. 

The average number of eggs a bird in Lot A was practically the same as that 
in Lot B before the study began. During the experimental period,heiisof Lot A 
improved very much over their previous egg production while those of Lot B 
made practically no improvement at all. This is shown by the fact that the 
previous average of egg production a bird for seven months was 32.87 eggs for 
Lot A and 33 eggs for Lot B, wliile the average prodiu^tion of eggs a bird for the 
same length of time during the experimental period was 49,4 eggs for the former 
and 33.5 eggs for the latter. This fact also seems to show plainly that the supple- 
ment consisting of ground corn, rice bran, and snail was more efficient for egg 
production than the supplement consisting of ground corn and nee bran alone. 
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Table II shows the relative cost of egg production from each lot. In the 
computation of the cost of feed consumed, only the basal and the supplemental 
feeds wore considered. The computation was based on actual prices of feeds 
in this locality. They were as follows: Corn and ground corn at Pl.OO per 100 
ears shelling on an average 12 kilograms or 8.33 centavos a kilogram; rice, 
palay at !P4.30 a cavan, or 10 centavos a kilogram; rice bran at jP1.30 a cavan 
of 28 kilograms or 4.64 centavos per kilogram; twelve liters of snail for 40 
centavos, or 3,3 centavos per liter which is approximately 1 kilogram. 

Eggs sold at 7 centavos each. 

By reference to Table 11 it may be seen that at the prices quoted the total 
expenses for the feed consumed in Lot A was P20, 13 and the total value of the eggs 
was F34.58 making a net gain of 1*14.45 over the cost of feeds. The cost of the 
feeds consumed l)y hens in Lot B was P19.29, and the total value of the eggs was 
P‘23.45, a net gain of P4.16 over the cost of feeds. Comparing the gain from the 
lots, it is seen that Lot A was $10.29 greater than Lot B. This shows that it was 
more economical to use ground corn, rice bran, and snail for supplement than to 
use ground corn and rice bran alone. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. All the birds in both lots, except one in Lot B, gained in weight. The 
average gain a bird was more marked in Lot A (fed ground corn, rice bran, and 
snail) than the average gain in Lot B (fed ground corn and rice bran). 

2. Lot A consumed a greater amount of feed than Lot B. Both lots con- 
sumed the same amount of basal feed, but Lot B consumed a greater amount of 
corn meal and rice bran than Lot A. The greater consumption by Lot B was 
especially marked in the rice bran. The computed nutritive ratio was 1 :7.1 for 
Lot A an<l 1 :7.7 for Lot B. 

3. Lot A produced 494 eggs in seven months, while Lot B produced 335 
eggs in the same length of time. This shows that the birds fed with a supple- 
ment consisting of corn meal, rice bran, and snail, were better egg producers than 
those which were fed with supplement consisting of corn meal and rice bran alone. 
The hens in each lot which were heavy layers made but slight increase in their 
weight while those that were poor layers made marked gains. The comparison 
in egg production for the same length of time, between Lot A (snail-fed) of this 
experiment and that of cither Lot A (cowpea-fed) or Lot B (copra meal-fed) 
of Buenaventura, shows that the former gave 494 eggs and the latter two gave 
451 eggs and 294 eggs respectively. This seems to indicate that snail is a better 
supplement for egg production than either cowpea or copra meal. 

4. The eggs laid by the birds fed with ground corn, rice bran, and snail 
were heavier than those laid by the birds fed only with ground corn and rice bran 
alone. 

5. All the hens in Lot A made marked improvement in egg production 
during the experimental pejriod compared with that of their previous record, 
while Lot B practically did not improve at all. This shows that supplement 
consisting of ground corn, rice bran, and snail, was much better for egg production 
than that which consisted of ground corn and rice bran alone. 

6. The hens of Lot A made a net gain of P14.45 and those of Lot B P4.16. 
The , cost of feed consumed by each lot was almost the same. This shows that 
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it was more econominal to produce eggs with the addition of snail to rice bran and 
ground com than without it. (Table 11.) 

EECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Snail (crushed and cooked), whenever available and not expensive, is a 
very good supplement to the ration of laying hens. 

2. Once good egg layers are selected, hopper feeding of dry mash as 
a supplement to a scratch ration of whole grains, is recommended. This method 
allows the hens to balance their own diet, thus saving labor and attention, besides 
promoting cleanliness in feeding. 
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STUMBLING IN HORSES » 

By Louis P. Kostbb 
Of the College of Veterinary Science 

Faulty action in horses is always annoying and no defect is more trouble- 
some than that of stumbling. Not only may the animal inflict serious injury 
upon itself but the safety of the occupants of a vehicle may be endangered by its 
occurrence. When the horse is under saddle stumbling is a constant menace to 
the rider and may be followed by the most direful consequences. Efforts at 
correction are usually without avail and the time-worn adage “once a stuinbler, 
always a stumbler,” bears eloquent testimony to this fact. The purpose of the 
present article is to correct certain misconceptions in regard to stumbling and to 
direct attention to, and to emphasize the importance of, certain mechanical 
features which are not generally recognized as being associated with the act. 

Stumbling may be defined as that defect in gait in which the foot of a swinging 
foreleg comes in premature contact with the ground while that member is still 
more or less flexed. While this definition is substantially correct, it is misleading 
to the extent that by inference it designates the swinging leg as the one at fault, 
whereas just the opposite is the case, as the fault exists in the supporting leg, as 
will be shown later. Fatigue, overlong toes, and natural awkwardness are fre- 
quently given aKS causes of stumbling by interfering with or delaying the “break- 
ing over” process at the toe, thereby preventing sufficient elevation of the foot 
during the stride to clear all ordinary obstacles. Such an assumption definitely 
accuses th(» swinging leg as the offending member and creates a distinctly erro- 
neous impression. The small measure of succc^ss that attends efforts aimed at 
increasing the height of the stride and facilitating the “breaking over^^ process 
of the foot is significantly indicative of the fallacy of the theory. The problem 
is to be viewed primarily from the standpoint of the supporting leg. 

Close observation of an inveterate stumbler in motion will disclose, that just 
before, but almost coincident with stumbling, there occurs a slight bonding of 
the knee of the leg bearing the body weight. The yielding of the supporting 
column permit.s the body to drop to the extent of allowing the toe of the foot of 
the swinging log to strike the ground while being carried forward and there 
follows a temporary and whole or partial loss of body equilibrium, 

DEGREES OF STUMBLING 

The extent to which the animal retains or los(‘s control of its balance will 
depend upon the position of the free limb at the time the supporting leg gives 
way. Thus, different degrees of stumbling are to be recognized. 

Should the swinging leg occupy a position just anterior to the supporting leg 
when the latter yields, the animal will, by a quick movement and by throwing 
up the head, generally be successful in advancing the swinging leg in time to 
catch and support the weight of the body. When a horse recovers himself in this 
manner without falling he is said to have made a “missteps or to have merely 

I Experiment Btntion contribuiloti No. 195. 
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^^stubbed his In such case the toe comes in contact with the ground while 

it is being extended and brought forward and a little earth or scratched surface 
may be found on the toe of the shoe or lower part of the wall at the toe. 

Should the supporting leg yield at that stage in the phase of flight when the 
knee of the swinging leg is only slightly in advance of it and when extension of 
the swinging leg from the fetlock down has not yet commenced, that part of the 
swinging leg from the fetlock down will be forced against the ground. The ani- 
mal while falling may be seen to make one or more desperate efforts to regain its 
feet, but the swinging leg is fast against the ground and cannot possibly be re- 
leased and extended. This condition could only result from the animaPs weight 
having been thrown upon the leg before that member was in a position 
to receive and support it. An inspection of the limb after the accident will 
reveal a mark along the entire front of the foot and an injury extending along the 
front of the coronary border, the pastern, and the fetlock joint. The nature of 
the injuries, particularly the upward thrusting of the hair, clearly indicates that 
they have been caused by the part having been forced backward against the 
ground. The horse goes down by plunging forward and, if the driver pulls hard 
on the reins, the animal may be prevented from extending its head and neck, 
thus making the collapse so complete that the inside of the lips may be cut with 
the incisor teeth through the chin coming in contact with the ground. This 
explanation also serves to show the absurdity of the statement commonly made 
by riders and drivers that they have ‘^held up’^ a horse while stumbling. 

Should the foot of the swinging leg occupy a position in line with or slightly 
behind the supporting leg at the time of stumbling a portion of the front part 
of the foot will be forced against the ground and the animaPs efforts to regain its 
feet will be unsuccessful to the extent of causing both knees to be injured. These 
differences in stumbling are of degree only and are dependent upon the position 
the swinging leg occupies at the time the supporting leg yields. 

THE CAUSES OF STUMBLING 

The great majority of cases of stumbling, possibly as much as 90 per cent, are 
the result of the supportive structures of the limb carrying the body weight being 
out of proper alignment and relation with each other. This condition is due to 
faulty conformation or more often to a so called unbalanced foot, that is, one the 
supporting surface of which has been left uneven and not level by injudicious 
trimming of the hoof or faulty fitting of the shoe. 

When in motion the free limb makes contact with the ground and the body 
weight is shifted upon it, its direction at first is oblique from above to below and 
from hihind to before. During the phase of flight of the opposite limb the body 
gradually moves forward upon the supporting limb, the foot of which serves as 
the pivotal point. As a consequence, during progression the direction assumed 
by the supporting leg gradually changes until it becomes by degrees first vertical 
and then oblique from before to behind. It follows, therefore, that the burden of 
supporting the body w^eight is transferred successively from one part of the fixed 
leg to another while these changes in its direction are taking place and we may 
infer that the part of the supporting leg undergoing the greatest amount of strain, 
or subjected to the greatest change, will be indicated by the position of the swing- 
ing limb at the time stumbling occurs. Since the position oqcupied by the free 
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Kmb can be determined by the degree of stumbling we may consistently conclude 
that in all cases of stumbling where the animal does not fall, the position of the 
supporting limb is vertical. 

The center of gravity of the body as displaced at every step and the weight 
is constantly being transferred from one limb to another when locomotion is in 
progress. The body is falling and nothing hut the timely arrival of the opposite 
limb to a position where it can catch and support it will prevent its falling to the 
ground. The limb wavS intended to perform this function and is normally provid- 
ed with the necessary strength, not only when in a vertical position, but its many 
parts are so arranged and adjusted as to permit of a change in its position without 
detracting from its strength and comfort. 

When the body weight is first received upon the extended limb the incidence 
is from above and in a downward and backward direction and strain falls largely 
upon the strong and more or less elastic structures located in the posterior part 
of the leg. The foot being fixed upon the ground as the body moves forward the 
position of the limb approaches the vertical and the weight passes through its 
center and through that part of the foot known as the quarters. This is the 
crucial stage and the quarters must now be depended upon. If for any reason, 
insufficient support is given to one side, the limb will suddenly be displaced in 
that direction and injury to the lateral ligaments will often compel the animal to 
yield to the increased strain. The cause of insufficient support being given to 
one side of the limb is due to some condition, either pathological or mechanical, 
which renders the limb unable to bear pressure on that side witli comfort and as 
a result it yields and permits the body to drop. The tendons have full control 
over extension and flexion and, though not possessing much elasticity in them- 
selves, they are still capable through the muscles above, of which they are in 
reality continuations, of adjusting their length to the extent of escaping injury. 
The ligaments, on the other hand, while playing a very important part in prevent- 
ing or at least limiting, movement of the joints to either side, are non-elastic, or 
only very slightly so, and are unable to adjust themselves to an abnormal posi- 
tion. 

While any condition which prevents a limb from performing its function 
with ease and comfort may ho a cause of stumbling, diseased and pathological 
alterations, particularly those giving rise to lameriess, are not apt to do so, for the 
reason that lame horses in traveling prevent to some <‘xt(mt the weight of the 
body falling upon the afTcetod member. “Breaking over,'' which is essentially 
stumbling behind, can, however, often t)e accepted as a symptom of incipient 
spavin. 

METHODS OF CORRECmON 

Bearing the foregoing considerations in mind, it seems reasonable to assume 
that any collapse, whole or partial, in the supporting leg must of neecsity l)e due 
to a lateral displacement of the weight borne by tiie limb since the structures of 
‘ the front and rear of that member adjust themselves to unusual conditions with 
great facility. Furthermore, whether stumbling is caused mechanically, or is 
due to the presence of an abnormal or pathological condition in the liml), the 
result is due to weight being imposed upon some part not capable of sustaining it. 
Our object therefore must be to change the incidence of the weight to some other 
and stronger part. If the fetlock joint is inclined to the inside of an imaginary 
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line dividing the limb into lateral halves, the support of the limb in that diieotiOB 
most be increased. Hus may be accomplished by fitting the shoe full or fiu^ on 
the inside of the foot and close or base narrow on the outside. If the opposite 
is tl^ case the conditions and the remedy will be reversed. All deviations in a 
lateral direction from the normal alignment of the bones of the limbs are due 
either to faulty conformation or to a faulty base of support and the latter is chiefly 
attributable to the foot not being level. When these two factors co-exist, as not 
infrequently happens, the effect on the inclination of the limb is, of course, exag- 
gerated. An even tread of the foot and uniform wear of the shoe must be obtain- 
ed. To do this, when trimming the hoof, the bearing surface must be made as 
nearly level as possible. Unfortunately there is no reliable guide for the shoer 
to follow in this operation, entire dependence must be placed upon his intuitive 
faculty or mechanical “eye." 

As regards the fitting of the shoe, every part of the coronary region in the 
posterior part of the foot must receive support from the shoe below. If, for 
example, the outer quarter at the coronet projects beyond its plantar border the 
outer branch of the shoe from the last nail hole back must be fitted so full that an 
imaginary line dropped from the coronary band will fall just in line with the outer 
border of the shoe. Upon examining a foot from the rear the distance from the 
center of the frog to the two heels should be equal. A simple but quite useful 
method of determining whether or not the work of the foot and limb is properly 
distributed is to raise the opposite foot, thereby throwing all the weight upon the 
limb being examined. If the homy stmeture growing from the back of the fet- 
lock joint and known as the “ergot” is found to occupy a position directly over 
the depression between the bulbs of the heels the weight on the limb may be 
considered as being equitably distributed. If shoeing is performed in accord- 
ance with the foregoing principles great improvement in the gait of many horses 
will be effected even though manifest unsoundness exists in the limbs. Occasional 
stumbling will, of course, occur in any animal whether sound or unsound, and 
well shod or otherwise. Such cases are referable to the animal stepping upon a 
loose stone or into a depression of the road; conditions which obviously cannot 
well be avoided. 



IMPROVING PHILIPPINE SWINE: V 
By B. M. Gonzalez and F. P. Laqo 
Of the Department of Animal Husbandry 

In 1916 when the senior author took charge of the animal husbandry work 
in this College there were in the department a number of individuals of two 
improved breeds of swine, the Berkshire and the Duroc Jersey. These hogs 
were from the Bureau of Agriculture. Some of them were animals imported 
direct from the United States, but the majority were born at the Alabang Stock 
Farm, the offspring of imported animals. 

These pure bred hogs formed a nucleus for a herd of Berkshire and Duroc 
Jersey breeds in the College. We desire to give here for the information and 
guidance of raisers of improved swine the record of these animals, and the results 
of later efforts. Records such as these are rarely found in print, for people rather 
talk of their successes than of their failures. As to whether these records show 
our failures or that of the animals, we leave to the reader to decide. We do not 
know of any improved breed of swine that is fully established in the Islands, 
or, to be more specific, one in its fifth generation or beyond. Many hog men have 
tried raising the improved breeds but with experiences similar to what we give 
in this paper. 

THE DUROC JERSEY AND ITS GRADES 

PUKE DUROC JERSEYS 

There were one boar and six sows in the original herd. Three out of the six 
SOWS produced litters averaging six pigs each. One of them farrowed twice. 
The boar and five of the sows died of kidney worms some time between the age 
of one year and one and a half years. The other sow was in good condition but 
would not breed. She was butchered and was found to be heavily infested with 
kidney worms. From our experience with this disease we feel pretty certain 
that this animal would have died from it in time. 

We raised a second generation of pure breeds from this stock, consisting of 
four males and two females. The average length of life of these six animals was 
185 days, varying from 62 to 232 days. Post mortem findings indicated that they 
all died of kidney worms, in some cases associated with lung worms. None of 
the females farrowed. This was the last of the pure herd. 

BERKSHIRE X DUROC JERSEY 

After the Duroc Jersey boar died, there was left one of the original Duroc 
Jersey sows, which remained in good condition. This was bred to a Berkshire 
boar. From this was raised a litter of six pigs, the average length of life of which 
was 211 days, ranging from 99 to 316 days. Our records show that these animals 
all died of kidney and lung worms. As none of them bred, this cross ended with 
these mdividuals. 
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B0BOC JSBSKT X NATIYB 

Two native sows were bred to a Duroc boar, one of them producing three 
litters, and the other, one, with a total of 24 pigs or 6 pigs to a litter. Six of these 
pigs died rather young. Of those that remained, 6 out of 18, or 33 per cent, were 
females, of which only one farrowed, a litter of three pigs which she was not able 
to raise. All these sows died of kidney worms at an average age of 382 days. 
The remaining 12 of the 18 pigs, 4 males and 8 females, were finally butchered 
or sold. The boar pigs showed no promise of turning into good individuals and 
were castrated. Four females were bred to the Berkshire boar and farrowed 
once each and raised 5 out of a total of 14 pigs born, or an average of 4hree and 
one-half pigs to each litter and one and one-fourth pigs raised to each sow and 
litter. The more promising of the sows were kept for over two years, but never 
farrowed again. 


DTTROC JERSEY-NATIVE X BERKSHIRE 

The progeny of these grade sows out of a Berkshire !joar, which were 50 per 
cent Berkshire, 25 per cent Duroc Jersey, and 25 per cent Native, were four males 
and one female. 

Their length of life averaged 249 days; they died of either kidney worms or 
hog cholera, without leaving any progeny. This was the end of the Duroc- 
Nativc cross, as well as of any Duroc blood in our herd from this introduction. 

THE BERKSHIRE AND ITS GRADES 

PURE BERKSHIRES 

During the last seven years we have introduced into the College 18 Berk- 
shire pigs, 5 boars and 13 sows. These have been introduced at various times. 

With the exception of one which was unable to impregnate at times sows 
known to be fertile, all the boars were fully fertile. Three boars died having 
lived on an average about two and a half years; the shortest life being two years. 
All these animals died of kidney worms. Two boars are still living and are appar- 
ently in perfect health; they are now about two years old. 

Of the 13 sows, 7 have proven absolutely' sterile. Of the remaining six, one 
farrowed dead pigs, five farrowed an average of 5.8 pigs each ; three of these raised 
two pigs a piece. Those that are dead had an average length of life of 783 days. 
Some of these sows never came in heat, but the majority took the boar hut 
never farrowed. Two of these sterile sows are still living. They arc approxi- 
mately two years old, hav(^ been bred repeatedly but never farrowed. 

Six sow pigs from three mothers were raised from the introduced stock. 
Three died of kidney worms leaving no progeny; two when about six months old, 
and the other when a year and a half of age. Three are still living. They are 
approximately two and a half old now, have bred but not farrowed. 

From the facts giv^n above, one can sec that the outlook for continuing the 
production of pure bred Berkshires is not at all promising. 

BERKSHIRE X NATIVE 

Observations and experience both in the College and elsewhere had led the 
senior author to have grave doubts of success with the pure breeds. Accordingly 
a program of grading up native swine was begun as soon as possible. The success 
of our efforts with the use of the Duroc Jersey breed has been described above. 
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Among Native pigs in these Islands, those coming from Jala-Jala, a town in 
Risal Province, have long held a reputation for relatively good size and con- 
formation, early maturity, and especially for the quality of quick and economical 
fattening. They have these characteristics in addition to the more general 
characteristics of Native pigs of high fertility and of being good mothers. For 
these reasons, this strain was selected on which to build up our grading work. 

Three sow pigs were purchased in 1915 by Mr. Jos6 Cui, a former student of 
the College. When these pigs matured they were bred to pure breed boars and 
they gave us in all 90 pigs in 14 litters, an average of almost 5 litters to each sow 
and six and a half pigs to a litter. They lived approximately four years and 
finally succumbed to kidney worms, all dying within one month. 

We wish to emphasize the following facts in this connection; these three sows 
were housed, cared for, and fed exactly the same rations as all the other pigs in 
our care. They reproduced regularly under these conditions. It seems jbo be a 
fair assumption, therefore, that there is nothing radically wrong with our condi- 
tions. The behavior of these sows may be looked upon as a standard with which 
the crovsses may be compared. 

Our pigs in this project have been numbered consecutively since the begin- 
ning of this work and in this discussion only the solid block of numbers repre- 
senting the pigs already dead, from disease, or slaughtered, and those sold, are 
included. A limit had to bo selected, as our remaining pigs are of different ages 
and nothing can be foretold of their future behavior. This number includes 
practically all pigs born before August 5, 1920. 

Fifty-eight pigs are recorded as being 60-50 Berkshire-Native grades. Twenty- 
four of these were either sold or butchered and 34 died at an average age of 343 
days. Eight of the latter, or 23 per cent, died of kidney worms at an average age 
of 500 days. Other causes of death were hog cholera, intestinal parasites, emacia- 
tion due to obscure causes, etc. Of 14 sows that lived at least a year and a half, 
or 548 days, only 4, or 29 per cent, proved fertile. The rest were slaughtered at 
an average age of (530 days. The 4 fertile sows gave us 45 pigs in six litters or an 
average of seven and a half pigs to a litter. One of them, No. 97, is credited with 
22 pigs and three litters. There were other sows which farrowed but died before 
they were one and a half years old. 

There were 30 pigs out of first grade Berkshires by a Berkshire boar (75-25). 
Using the common breeder’s term we shall designate tluun as three-fourths 
Berkshires. Nineteen of these wore either sold or butchcre<l. Eleven died at 
an average age of 363 days, two of kidney worms, and the rest of hog cholera. 
Of four sows that lived over a year and half, or 547 days, two were fertile. Nos. 
114 and 135. No. 114 gave us two littors with a total of 16 pigs l)efore she died. 
Sow 136 is still living. She is the last pig in the series included in this study; 
she was included because all her litter-mates are and she has already proven her 
ability as a breeder. She is now three years old and has already given us three 
litters. She traces back to the prolific sow No. 97 mentioned in a previous para- 
graph. We have followed and are following up the progeny of these two sows. 
We have pigs now two generations removed from these animals. They are the 
concrete result of seven years efforts in the improvement of native swine. These 
animals have gone through the most rigid test of natural and artificial selection. 
They have been exposed continuously to kidney worm infestation and have de- 
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veloped a high degree of resistance to it. They have also gone through a severe 
epizootic of hog cholera, in which we lost 64 per cent of our herd.* Their vitality 
and fertility have been the object of very close selection. The result of our 
further efforts in the improvement of Philippine swine using these two sows as a 
basis will be the subject of another paper. 

KIDNEY WORMS 

As may be noted in the foregoing discussion, kidney worm infestation was the 
most active agent in causing the mortality of the pigs. A summary table is here 
presented. 


Tablk I. — Pign dying a natural death. 


BREED 

Total 

number. 

Average 

age. 

Died of 
kidney 
worms. 

Average 

age. 

Per cent. 

Duroc Jersey (introduced) . ... 

7 

days 

460 

6 

days 

470 

86 

Duroc Jersey (locally raised) 

6 

185 

6 

185 

100 

Berkshire x Duroc Jersey 

6 

211 

6 

211 

100 

Duroc Jersey x Native 

6 

382 

6 

382 

100 

Duroc Jersey-Native x Berkshire , . 

4 

249 

2 

220 

60 

Berkshire (introduced) 

10 

769 

■ ■ 

7 

841 

70 

Berkshire (locally raised) 


310 

3 

310 

100 

Natives (introduced) 

mm 

1137 1 

2 

1 1270 

50 

Berkshire x Native (50-50) 

34 

343 

cS 

500 

23 

Berkshire x Native (75-25) 

11 

363 

^ 2 

407 

18 


The percentage of mortality from kidney worms of improved breeds is notice- 
ably high, especially when it is considered that most of them died young. Com- 
paring the pure breeds raised in the Animal Husbandry Department with those 
brought in, there was a higher mortality among those locally raised. This may 
be due to the lowering of the resistance of the animals through long residence 
under adverse conditions. 

The high percentage of mortality among the native sows is more apparent 
than real. These animals lived about their span of life. They had to die of 
some cause through weakened resistance due to old age, and so fell victim to 
kidney worms. The two other native sows died of hog cholera, at a compara- 
tively young age. The improved resistance of Berkshire-Native crosses is very 
evident. 

Observation throughout the Islands has shown that kidney worm is the most 
serious disease of improved breeds. This condition is aggravated by the fact 
that the disease is present in Native pigs and so is very widespread. Native 
pigs, however, are very resistant to it, few if any young Native pigs die from it, 
but they are a continuous source of infection to foreign pigs. 

Tim kidney worm (Stephanurm dentatus) is a worm cylindrical in shape, 
rounded; at the extremities, and about an inch to two inches long. Its color is 

s B. M. Hog cholera ftt the College of Agriculture. FttUll^pUio IOj 847-348. 1928. 
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irregular, because the contents of the alimentary canal show through its trans- 
parent skin thus making it gray or dark in patches. It attacks the liver prin- 
cipally, also the fat around the kidneys, the kidneys themselves, and the spleen 
to some extent. It may lodge itself imthe ureters, thus blocking urinary passage 
and causing uremic poisoning. The symptoms are most variable. The animal 
apparently may be in good health, yet drop dead suddenly without much of a 
warning or a preliminary period of illness, but usually the affected animals are 
greatly emaciated and weaken gradually until death. In some cases there is 
diarrhoea; while in others, constipation. The urine is highly colored and voided 
with some difficulty. Upon examination of the dead animal the organs affected 
are revealed to be putrid, discolored, and filled with the debris of the worm. The 
worm itself is found. There is no treatment known, but chances of infection 
from native pigs may be minimized by keeping pure breeds apart from them, and 
by exercising the utmost cleanliness in the pens and padrloeks. 

FERTILITY 

Another evident failing of pure breeds under our conditions is the poor fer- 
tility of the sows. The accompanying table illustrates this point concisely. 
While comparatively newly imported sows are fairly fertile, they apparently 
degenerate steadily with ea(*h succeeding generation. It seems as though their 
vitality (if non-fertility may be taken as a sign of weakened vitality) holds on for 
some timci but finall}" gives way due to the unsuitableness of the environment. 
None of our pure breed sow pigs locally raised showed signs of fertility. All the 
pure breed males tliat we have had were fertile. The grade sows, as may be 
expected, were bettor. Infertility among native swine while comparatively 
low is not as rare as one might suppose from casual observation. 


Table II, — Fertility of sows. 


Duroc Jersey (introduced) 

1 No. of sow 
pigs raised. 

Sows at- 
taining 1 
yr. ago or 
over. 

No. Fertile. 

Fertile. 

t) 

0 

3 

0 

per cent 

50 

Duroc Jersey (locally raised) 

1 2 

0 

i 0 

Berkshire x Duroc Jersey 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Duroc Jersey x Native 

13 

10 

5 

50 

Duroc Jereey-Native x Berkshire 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Berkshire (introduced) ’ - . . 

13 

12 

6 

50 

Berkshire (locally raised) 

6 

4 

0 

0 

Native (introduced) 

10 

10 

8 i 

80 

Bershire x Native (50-60) 

32 

24 

8 

33 

Berkehire x Native (75-26) 

16 

7 

2 

17 


SUMMARY 

In this first report of our efforts to improve Philippine swine, a det ailed review 
of thenresults of introducing pure breeds of swine, that is, Duroc Jersey and Berk- 
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shire are presented. At least, under our conditions, the perpetuation of pure 
breeds has proven impossible because of kidney worms. Our efforts to grade up 
Native swine with Duroc Jerseys have also failed. Grading up with Berkshires, 
while accompanied with great difficulties, because of deaths caused by kidney 
worms especially, and poor vitality and low fertility, have left enough individuals 
that have stood all the tests of the environment. These animals are now being 
utilized to form the foundation of an improved breed better adapted to Philippine 
conditions. 



COLLEGE AND ALUMNI NOTES 
Dr. Robert L. Pendleton, formerly Director of Agriculture, Gwalior State, 
India, has been appointed Professor of Soil Technology and is in charge of the 
work in soils in the Department of Agronomy. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California with the degree of Ph. D. in 1917, and from 1918 to the date of 
his appointment here worked in India directing experimental and demonstration 
work in agronomy, animal husbandry, and veterinary science. His division 
will be housed in the new building which is l)eing erected by the bridge. 


The Los Bafios Intramural Track and Field Meet will be held in November. 
Teams will, as usual, be divided by classes and the winners will constitute the 
nucleus of the Unit IV (Colleges of Agriculture, Veterinary Science and Forest 
School) inter-collegiate team. 


With the forfeiting by the College of Engineering of their basket ball game 
with Unit IV on October 28, Unit IV retains its sixth successive championship 
in basket ball. With the return of Rabaya to the Forest School Unit IV has 
material for three basket ball teams any one of which is thoroughly competent to 
hold the University Championship. 


The College of Agriculture through the work of Calvo, Oliveros, Batao, and 
Villa was first University Champion in boxing. The College received the first 
award of the Captain Davis Cup which is to l)c awarded annually for this sport. 


The Unit IV baseball team representing the Colleges of Agriculture, Veteri- 
nary Science and Forest School team won -two games from the Tayabas Provin- 
cial High School at Lucena on October 27 and 28. The team was accompanied 
by Professor Hester, Doctors Montemayor and San Agustin. Inasmuch as Unit 
IV has held the University Championship for several years past the team repre- 
sents tlie entire University and plays under the colors of the institution. The 
fact that the athletes were entertained at tM dansmit at the Provincial Dormi- 
tory for Girls on the afternoon of the first game is expected to bring out many 
more candidates for the squad. 

Dr. G. 0. Oefemia returned to the Island^ in September after three years 
'study at the University of Wkconsin. He majored in plant pathology under 
Professor L. R. Jones, and took botany and agricultural bacteriology as his 
minor subjects. His research problems were in connection with the Helminthos- 
porium disease of rice occurrii^ in the Southern United States and in the Philip- 
pines. Doctor Oefemia has resumed his former position as instructor in plant 
patholt^. 
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Loyalty Day, October 10, was fittingly observed in the College of Agricul- 
ture, the only College of the University of the Philippines in which it is an oflBioial 
holiday. The day’s program consisted of a military parade of the local regiment 
of the U. P. Corps of Cadets and a literary program in the morning, and a mili- 
tary competition which occupied the entire afternoon. 


Felix B. Sarao, ’17, was reccmtly appointed instructor in Animal Husbandry 
in this College. Mr. Sarao was employed in the Department of Mindanao and 
Sulu from 1917 to 1920, and in 1920-1921, he was with Doctor Copeland 
in Chico, California. He attended the University of Wisconsin in 1921-1922, 
from which he was graduated with the degree of Master of Science in June 1922, 
majoring in dairy husbandry. Before returning to the Islands Mr. Sarao work- 
ed for a time as a farm help on a dairy farm in West Allis, Wisconsin. 


Among the delegates to the annual convention of the Philippine Sugar Asso- 
ciation who visited the College on October 7, 1923, were the following alumni of 
the College of Agriculture: Tranquilino D. Ventura ’19 of the Pampanga Sugar 
Devdopment Company; Jose C. Miraflores, ’15 of Manapla, Occidental Negros; 
Andres P. Goseco, ’20, of Guagua, Pampanga; Silvestre Asuncion, ’12, who is 
in charge of sugar cane investigation work of the Bureau of Agriculture, and 
Jose Q. Dacanay, also from the Bureau of Agriculture. 


Doctor Uichanco of the Department of Entomology, and Doctor Mendiola 
of the Department of Agronomy visited Paete, Laguna, during the latter part 
of the month of September to investigate the abaca hearWot situation in that 
locality. Abaca heart-rot is a serious menace to the hemp industry in the Islands. 


Perpetuo Gavarra, ’23, is back in the College taking some post-graduate 
courses in agronomy. Mr. Gavarra was one of the active oflScers of the Second 
Regiment of the U. P. Corps of Cadets during his last year in the College. 


Doctor Fronda of the Animal Husbandry staff, accompanied by his class in 
advanced poultry husbandry, visited the Alabang Stock Farm on October 6. 
Mr. Alcasid, ’19, the superintendent of the farm, showed the party around the 
plant. 


Ambrosio Abesamis, ’21, is now in charge of the cattle breeding station of 
the Bureau of Agriculture at Bayombong, Nueva Vizcaya, Mr. Abesamis was 
formerly stationed at the stock farm of the Bureau in Alabang, RizaL 


Felix Telado, '22, is a travelling agricultural assistant in British North Bor- 
neo. He arrived there May 6, 1923. His present post office address is Sandakan, 
British North Borneo. 
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Simeon Panganiban, ’20, is in charge of the Lanao Cattle Banch located at 
Malabang, Lanao. He writes that there are thousands and thousands of hec- 
tares of public land around Malabang, Lanao, available for interested alumni. 
The principal crops around that region are coconut, sugar cane, rice, and corn. 


Guillermo Tabios, a former student of this College, writes that he is now 
running his own stock farm which is located just opposite the place of Mr. Flo- 
rentino Cruz, ’16. Mr. Tabios’ stock consists of 50 head of excellent native cat- 
tle and Indian bulls. In 1921 Mr. Tabios was in charge of the government 
ranch in Bukidnon for some time. 


The Rizal Center Fraternity at Los Banos has recently inaugurated monthly 
literary meetings. At the first meeting, in September, papers were read by Dr. 
11. B. Espino, the Supreme Noble of the Fraternity and Mr. Pedro Rodrigo, 
Noble Secretary. At the October meeting Mr. Z6simo Montemayor read a 
very interesting article on capital and interest; Mr. Antonio Luzuriaga held 
his audience with Warden’s well-known chapter on Friendship; and while Mr. 
Fausto Natalio read Milton’s Purity of I.ife. 
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from hooaehcdd industnes. Reducing the annual income to the hectare basis, 
the total is T132 per hectare; of which sum P80 was derived from the land; P37, 
from secondary occupations; and P15 from household industries. The percent- 
ages are shown graphically in Figure 6. 

LAND OWNERSHIP AMONG TENANTS 

[Statistical Appendix, Section XIII] 

According to Spillman and Goldonweiser (8) and Taylor (32) tenancy in 
the United States is a step towards ownership. Taylor states ^Vhile tenancy 
is common at the present time and has been present in the United States since 
the beginning of our nation, it has been looked upon merely as a stepping stone, 
a temporary means of acquiring the use of land, and not as a permanent condi- 
tion for any individual.^' 

In six surveys an investigation of landownership on the part of the tenants 
was made. The results showed that for the 740 tenants investigated 313 had 
acquired an average of 1.3 hectares for each owner or.5 hectares for each tenant. 
In 80 per cent of the cases this was the area on which their houses had been built 
and was not to be held as agricultural land. Only in Hagonoy and in Aparri, limited 
areas of true farm land had been cleared from public domain and unclaimed areas 
near by. The average farm land acquired by each owner was a little less than 
one hectare, or one tenth of a hectare for each of the 740 tenants surveyed. The 
average length of tenure was 6.8 years, therefore the rate of acquisition of land 
by the tenant was .0147 of a hectare per annum. The average tenancy consisted 
of 2.4 hectares. It would therefore take 163 years for the average tenant to 
acquire a piece of land equal in area to his present holding if he continued at the 
existing rate of land acquisition. 

tenants’ indebtedness 
[Statistical Appendix, Section XIV] 

Philippine tenancy, especially of rice land, is heavily weighted with debt. 
Tenants accept, indeed, require advances, which are granted by the landlords 
at rates of interest which appear exceptionally high unless the low security is 
taken into consideration. In general the loans consist of three kinds: (a) Quasi 
consumptive loans which include advances in rice and in money for the purchase 
of fish, made by the landlord during a period of from one to four months before 
harvest for the purpose of furnishing subsistence to the tenant. After the tenant 
has paid interest on former debts out of his share of the harvest he seldom has 
enough rice left in his share to last him until the following harvest. In addition, 
the tenant not infrequently sells a part of his share and throws himself and his 
family upon the landlord's mercy. The landlord has no option but to furnish 
the loan, because if he does not the tenant will leave, the land will remain 
uncultivated, and the landlord will have acquired a reputation for hardness and 
lack of sympathy. Although these loans are fundamentally consumptive, from 
‘the standpoint of the landlord they are economic and productive. The landlord 
has no alternative but to offset the almost total absence of security with a usu- 
rious rate of interest. The rate is seldom objected to or questioned by the ten- 
ant. (b) Consumptive loans are made generally in cash granted by the landlord 
to the tenant for the purpose of supplying the outlay for a tenant marriage, 
baptism or funeral, ceremonies which in the Philippines involve the spreading of 
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feasts and expenditures of time and money out of proportion to all other points 
in the standard of living. Not infrequently a funeral will cost the tenant^s 
family in money and food a sum equal to one half of their annual income, (c) 
Productive loans are frequently made during the course of harvesting or prepara- 
tion of land. They are made in cash and frequently by a third party. The 
third party is usually a rice buyer. He attaches the crop for collection in kind 
at prices prevailing immediately subsequent to harvest and at a fairly high rate 
of interest. 

Miller (4) quotes Mr. Percy A. Hill’s description of the prevailing advance 
and debt systems under kasama tenure in the rice region of Central Luzon. Ac- 
cording to Hill the tenant receives first, upon entry into the contract, an advance 
in cash called bugnos which varies from P15 to P70. Ho also receives 
a ration of palay, one half cavan at the end of each week, and repays the 
landlord after harvest without interest. Any money advanced is paid in taclanan^^^ 
that is, the landlord after harvest is repaid in^-pala^r at from 50 to 75 
centavos a cavan which means in an average year an interest rate of from 150 to 
200 per cent. After planting the crop, the loan system is based on commodity 
advances, termed ierkiaan,*^ and iakipan*^ which carry interest rates of from 50 
to 100 per cent. Principal and interest being collectible, if possible, in palay at 
harvest. On large plantations the paiuidt^^ or settlement of debts between land- 
lords and tenants is not made with any regularity and the tenant has no accurate 
knowledge of the amount of his interest and principal. In practically all cases 
the accounts are in the hands of the landlord. For the payment of principal 
and interest, which is constantly growing until it acquires impossible dimensions, 
the work of the tenant, of his wife and children, is demanded. When the children 
are old enough, if they have not been educated, they enter as tenants working 
on the parental debts and new debts acquired by themselves. On the tenant’s 
death, the principal and part of the interest invariably remain unpaid, and are 
passed down to the next generation. ^Bankruptcy is considered dishonorable 
and the son who refuses to accept the debts of his father is an outcast in his own 
community. » 

Investigation on indebtedness of tenants was attempted in each of the eight 
surveys; but more reluctance and less accuracy was evident on this point than 
on all others combined. The landlords would not permit the checking of the 
data. The data must stard only as a very tentative and partial review of the 
actual conditions. 

Number and amount of loans. — For the surveys, all eight having reported 
on this point, there were found 433 out of 830 investigated who were encumbered 
with 589 separate loans. The proportion of indebted tenants was therefore 62 
per cent. The average amount of indebtedness for each encumbered tenant 
was !P67.62; the average for each tenant of the surveys, 1P30.01; the average for 
each hectare, P12.63. 

Source and classification of loans. — Of the total amount of all loans, 84 per 
cent were from the landlord; 16 per cent from third parties; 60 per cent, class- 
ified as either quasi-consumptive or consumptive; 40 per cent, classified as pro- 
ductive. 


n PangAsiixsn, iyp9$ of advances or loans as ei^ained. 
n Tagalog. literally. **to dtaar a Straight line*'. 
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Bates of Computation of an average rate of interest was not pos- 

sible, inasmuch as loans repayable in rice result in basing the actual rate on the 
market price of rice at time of repayment. Some of the investigators, however, 
stated their estimates on current rates of interest as follows. Rodis (20) reported 
for Naic, 35 per cent as minimum rate and 390 asmaximum. Teruel (15) reported 
for Tigbauan a range of from 60 to 66 per cent interest on landlord loans during the 
preceding year (1920). Santamaria (16) gave 133 per cent as the average in 
San Miguel. 

Length of loans , — The length of consumptive loans was either entirely inde- 
finite or *^until next harvest^\ Even the next harvest would frequently find 
extensions granted at a higher rate of interest. 

Relation of indebtedness to farm income , — The average indebtedness per hec- 
tare was approximately 16 per cent of the average farm income per hectare per 
annum. 

Relation of indebtednessUo investment , — The average indebtedness per hectare 
was approximately 9 per cent of the average investment per hectare. 

Membership in Rural Credit Societies . — Only one tenant of the surveys was 
reported a member of any of the numerous Co-operative Rural Credit Associa- 
tions, had any deposit therein, or enjoyed any loan therefrom. No tenant was 
reported as having deposits in the Postal Savings Bank or in other savings insti- 
tutions. 

The usury laws.~VsiiTy laws W’erc not enforced. The tenants were aware 
of them but had the honor not to apply to courts to set aside verbal agreements 
which had been sought by them. No law is of practical benefit when it is to the 
interest of both law breaking parties to persist in breaking the law, for the simple 
reason that there are no complainants or informers. Usury laws are enforced 
in the Philippines sporadically and sensationally. Usury is a natural, circum- 
stance, symptomatic, and not a cause. 

Likewise, with banks and credit facilities, they cannot be advocated as cures. 
Economic improvement depends upon industry, ingenuity, and thrift. Fre- 
quently in the Islands we find the theory, even in legislative halls, that the eco- 
nomic life of the nation is founded upon banks, or a bank; that a few credit in- 
stitutions scattered through the provinces may become the basis of a rural ren- 
aissance. Nothing ‘is further from the truth. Banks and credit associations 
are not primary factors in production, nor have they ever hem fundaments of the 
economic life of^i nation. They arc only mechanisms and both economic suc- 
cess and failure lie far deeper than credit, banking or usur}^ 

POPULATION OP TENANCIES 

[Statistical Appendix, Section XV} 

Carver (33) is entirely serious and fundamental when he writes, “the policy 
of agricultural statesmanship is, or always should be, to preserve those conditions 
which will secure a large product for each worker rath('r than merely to sec ure a 
large product from each acre of land.'' A review of tenancy without considera- 
tion of the tenant and his family as social beings would be a travesty. The eight 
stirveys were constituted to comprise the social elements of the problem under 
several headings, the first of which is an analysis of the family. 

General population , — The surveys covered 830 tenants of which 690 main- 
tained households. There were 776 husbands or widowers; 771 wives or widows; 
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50 unmarried tenants; 1,780 dependent living children; and 388 dependents other 
than children; constituting a total of 3,764, the tenant population which derives 
its Jiving from the tenants' shares plus the income from secondary and household 
occupations. 

Self-supporting children. — There were reported 449 children of tenants who 
were self-supporting and no longer a burden to the area. They are not included 
in the population. 

Deceased children. — The report on deceased children was not complete. 
Many tenants did not report children who died at birth or very early in infancy. 
The number of deceased children reported was 1,527. Comparison with the 
living children indicates a child mortality of 41 per cent. 

Dependents. — The dependents were largely near relatives of the family who 
had been less fortunate or who had reached old age. These were received into 
the household as a matter of course. Of the commendable elements of the Fili- 
pino social system that may be recorded, not the least is he lack of poorhouses. 
Unfortunate people arc received always by their scarcely more prosperous 
relatives as members of the family and sharers of the common standard. There 
is neither grudge nor philanthropy in the matter, simply the somber adherence 
to fixed tradition. 

The average living family. — Census Office (6) places the average living family 
at 5.54 persons, while the surveys gave 4.6 as the average. It would be possible 
for anti-Malthusianists to conclude that there are parts of the globe, other than 
France, where the family is limited by the lowering of the standard of life. 

The average household. — Census office (6) gives 5.98 as the average number of 
persons for each dwelling which included hotels and boarding houses. The sur- 
veys found 5.3 as an average for true organized family households. 

Density of population. — Census Office (6) gives the density of population of 
the Philippine Islands as 90 per square mile or nearly .35 per hectare. Although 
the general density of the Islands is relatively low, the specific density is high. 
Bureau of Commerce and Industry (9) lists for 1918, four provinces with densities 
per square mile of over 450; two, with over 300;‘nine, with over 200; fifteen, with 
over 100; and nineteen, with less than 100. In short, but 6 per cent of the Phil- 
ippine land area is cultivated and the density becomes about 1088 per cultivated 
square mile, or 4.25 per hectare of cultivated land. 

To arrive at the specific density for the surveys it is necessary to consider the 
tenants and their households as living, not on the entire area, but on the actual 
area from which their share was derived, thus eliminating the landlord element 
both in population and .supporting area. According to the typical contract the 
tenant received hnlf of the crop loss seed, loss harvesters' share. The seed being 
negligible was disr(‘garded. Also, as the ‘^third parties” who worked as harvest- 
ers wore more frequently other tenants of the same estate or district, and as the 
system was in reality exchange group labor, it was assumed that each tenant 
received for helping in the harvest of other holdings as much as he paid out of 
his sliarc' to harvesters on his own holding. The effective cultivated area of the 
surveys was 2086.3 hectares of which 1043 may be logically taken as the support- 
ing area of the 3,764 of tenant population. Specific density for the tenant popu- 
lation of the surveys was, therefore, 3.6 persons per hectare or. 921 per square 
mile. 
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capita area . — In the last analysis of any problem in rural economy, popu- 
lation must be clearly related to area if logical conclusions are to be drawn* For 
the entire islands, computing from Census Office (6), the per capita cultivated 
area is .25 hectares, or about .62 acres; for the survey, .28 hectares, or nearly ,7 
acres. While there is always danger in the finality of comparing inter- 
racial standards of living, it is significant that the average Filipino, as well as the 
tenant of the surveys, must draw practically his entire wealth, for the Islands are 
all but conclusively agricultural, from a cultivated area less than one-quarter 
that required to produce the standard ration for a private in the United States 
Army as shown by Carver (34) on the basis of United States Array Regulations, 
1913, corrected to April 15, 1917. 


AGE OF TENANTS 

(Statistical Appendix, Section XVI] 

The average age of the tenants was 41 years. The average age is important 
as indicating that the Philippine rice tenant is not an apprentice on the lower 
rung of an agricultural ladder which leads through degrees of advancement to 
ownership at prime of life. Additional evidence on this point was given 
under Land Ownership among Tenants. 

BEX AND MABITAL CONDITION OF TENANTS 

[Statistical Appendix, Section XVII] 

Although there are listed in Bureau of Commerce and Industry (35) 730,102 
female agricultural laborers, the surveys discovered only three female tenants. 
The figure quoted, which was probably computed from Census Office (6), is either 
out of proportion or else, as seems more likely, includes wives and daughters of 
the families of both tenants and peasants who commonly share in the planting 
and harvesting of crops. The three female tenants discovered in the surveys 
were widows temporarily carrying on after the death of their husbands. 

Of the 830 tenants: 770 were married; 7 were widowers; 3 were widows; and 
50 were single. It is quite apparent that tenancy is socially designed, as indeed 
is every type of farming, for the family unit. 

The average age at marriage was 22 years for the men and about 18 for the 
women. There is a loosely held opinion that Filipinos in common with other 
Oriental peoples marry at an early age. The data of the surveys show a con- 
trary fact. 

INTERMARBIAQE AMONG TENANTS 

[Statistical Appendix, Section XVIIIJ 

The Philippine Islands are divided into 43 ethnic groups by Professor Beyer 
(36). These groups, with the exception of the Mohammedan and pagan elements, 
which because of their isolation from the balance of the population may be dis- 
regarded, present no social deterrent to the upper strata of the population but 
are very efficacious limits in the lower strata. Further the Filipino social fabric 
recognizes the town as the essential center and for the ignorant tao (peasant) its 
limits are his generic horizon. The barrio, a subdivision of a town, contS-ins in 
the rural districts from 10 to 200 houses and families. For the six surveys which 
collected data on intermarriage, it was found that 60 per cent of the tenants had 
married within their native barrio; 86 per cent had married within their native 
town; and 95 per cent within their native province. Nor is the tenant class the 
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least mobile cf the lower elements of Filipino society. The tenant lies midway 
between the laborer who may be characterized as slightly mobile and the peasant 
who is minutely geographically fixed. The presence of an 86 per cent communal 
intermarriage is here recorded as an interesting social fact. 

NUMBER AND AQB OF TENANTS’ CHILDREN 

[Statistical Appendix, Section XIX ] 

Under Popvlation certain facts regarding the children of tenants have been 
presented. Further analysis shows the following relative to these members of 
the family. Of the 2,229 living children: 1,780, or 80 per cent were dependent. 
Of the dependent children: 827, or 47 per cent were of six years of age or less; 
705, or 39 per cent were from 7 to 18 years of age; and 248, or 14 per cent 
were 19 years of age or over. Of all living children: 449, or only 20 per cent were 
self-supporting. Of the self-supporting children: 61, or 14 per cent were 7 to 
18 years of age and 388, or 86 per cent were 19 years of aj^e or over. The adult 
children, 19 or over, numbered 636, and of this number 248 or more than one 
third remained on the holding. The reason for this is patent — they are needed 
to assist the family over the high labor-peaks of the planting and harvesting 
seasons. 

Considering the ages of all living children: 827, or 37 per cent were 6 years 
of age or less; 766, or 34 per cent were from 7 to 18 years of age; and 636, or 29 
per cent were 19 years of age or over. The low percentages in the two upper age 
groups as compared with the lowest age group is due to the 41 per cent child 
mcrtality. 


UTERACY OF TENANT FAMILIES 

[Statistical Appendix, Section XX] 

Literacy was designated as vernacular when the subject was able to read 
and write in any one of the numerous Philippine languages. Reading was not 
taken to mean ability to interpret a signboard or notice, but capacity to read a 
vernacular book or periodical. Writing was nbt confined to name signing, but 
was judged on ability to readily inscribe a business letter. Spanish and 
English literacy were gauged on the basis of equal facility in reading or 
writing in those languages, with the exception, that all children in school 
of whatever grade were adjudged literate. Literacy in Spanish or Eng- 
lish invariably carried with it literacy in the vernacular. Although neither 
Spanish nor English school instruction includes a native dialect, yet the normal 
progress in Roman literation enables the student to record spoken vernacular 
into written vernacular. Literacy in English did not carry literacy in Spanish 
as a general rule, although there appeared a surprising number of cases in which 
Spanish literacy had been acquired subsequent to English literacy. The results 
for the eight surveys are presented under three heads. 

Literacy of tenants and mves.-^The literacy of the older generation was 40 
per cent, comprised of: literacy in vernacular only, 34 per cent; literacy in Span- 
ish and vernacular, two per cent; and literacy in English and vernacular, 
four per cent. The remarkable character of this fraction of the survey is that 
twice as many of the older generation are literate in English as are literate in 
Spanish. 
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Literacy of tenants^ children . — The literacy of the younger generation was 
64 per cent composed of: literacy in the vernacular only, 18 per cent; literacy in 
Spanish and the vernacular, two per cent; and literacy in English and the 
vernacular, 34 per cent. 

General literacy . — Throwing both generations together, the literacy was 48 
per cent, divided: literacy in the vernacular only, 25 per cent; literacy in Spanish 
and vernacular two per cent; and literacy in English and vernacular 21 per 
cent. 

Comparative literacy of generations . — A striking fact brought out in the data 
is that the younger generation is only one-third more literate than the older 
generation. The gain in English literacy being offset by a loss in the vernacular, 
only, literacy. There has, cf course, been an almost complete decadence of reli- 
gious and secular vernacular schools, but the English schools reach practically 
every barrio of the Archipelago. Tenants complained that in the earlier days 
of the English school system, there had been a very sudden closing of vernacular 
schools and it was not until relatively recent years that the English schools had 
been sufficiently numerous or near enough at hand to offset the closing of the 
vernacular schools. Statistical data on this point, through not available, would 
probably refute the complaint. There never was, on the average, more than 
one religious vernacular school in a parish, a parish being almost limitrophe with 
a town; whereas by 1915, not only had every town its English speaking primary 
school, but also about one third of the barrios. 

Another apology offered for younger children without schooling was the over- 
crowding of barrio schools and the turning away of applicants for registration. 
There is good foundation for this as nearly every schoolhouse in the Philippines 
during the past five years has witnessed the turning away of pupils because of 
inadequate facilities. 

Vernacular schools . — Secular schools in the vernacular were reported only 
from Calasiao where according to Royeca (19) : 

Instruction in the vernacular was given by a native “teacher,” who .studied 
Spanish grammar in the reading of j)ainphlets, namely, the caton, the cartUla, and 
the libro and in writing. The former two pamphlets were used by the beginners in 
studying reading. The last was a religious book, composed of prayers translated 
into Pangasinan and it was used after finishing the former two. In cases of a few 
advanced students, Spanish grammar was taught. The impanhibUary a dialect story 
was taught by a neighbor or a relative vrho knew how to read and in return for his or 
her instruction the pupils would do some light task in the house. The pupils paid 
the “teacher” twenty centavos every month and fifty centavos extra if he took the 
course in Spanish grammar. 


CLASS STABIUTY 

[Statistical Appendix, Section XXI] 

The question of the “agricultural ladder’* so frequently, and perhaps un- 
warrantedly, used in relation to American tenancy has no place in Philippine 
tenancy. To justify this thesis, an investigation covered all surveys on the point 
of the occupations of tenants’ relatives and relatives’ husbands. If any large 
portion were to be found who were landowners the “ladder” theory might be 
applied. The 830 tenants surveyed, reported on 7,478 relatives including only 
fathers, fathers-in-law, brothers, brothers-in-law, sisters, sisters-in-law, sons, 
and sons-in-law. Of these relatives, 68 per cent were either tenants or married 
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to tenants while only 1.6 per cent were landed proprietors or peasants. The 
imputation is fair that Philippine rice tenants are a definite strata, a stable class in 
t.he rural life of the Islands, and there is very little rising from that status to a 
better agrarian one. The material lies for the crystallization of a class of peons 
resembling closely that pitiable group in rural Mexico. 

CHARACTER OP DWEtLIXGS 

There were three types of dwellings according to construction. The bamboo- 
nipa type which accounted for over 80 per cent of all dwellings. These houses 
are constructed as follows: (a) Hard-wood corner posts; (b) bamboo frame; (c) 
woven bamboo or ni pa-thatch walh; (d) nipa-thatch roof; and (e) bamboo slat 
floors; with (f) frame, walls and roof bound together with rattan filets. This type 
of house commonly consisted of one room with a kitchen lean-to and rarely an 
extra bedroom. The mixed material type of dwelling differed from the first type, 
only in having the frame entirely of hard wood and in the use of nails. About 18 
per cent of all dwellings were of mixed materials. Such dv\rollings averaged two 
rooms with a kitchen lean-to. The strong materials type of dwelling was entirely 
of hard wood, except the roof which in rural Philippines is invariably of nipa palm 
thatch. There were only two per cent of dwellings of this type. The strong 
material house will generally have three rooms and kitchen. 

Over 95 per cent of all houses were without toilet facilities, yet 95 per cent 
of all houses were located within 10 meters of other houses. 

RECREATION 

Each of the six surveys was investigated on this point. Santa Rosa, 
Hagonoy, Calasiao, Naic, Aparri, and Bay listed the cockpit and gambling 
at cards, annual fiestas of the patron Saints of the barrios, and fiestas at the 
sacraments, as the chief forms of amusement of the older generation. Athletics, 
especially indoor baseball, was very popular with the younger school element. 

Sobriety was exemplary. Only at fiestas and political rallies were intox- 
icating beverages indulged in and then with moderation. 

None of the tenants, except at Naic, reported membership in lodges or organ- 
izations. It is forbidden by their landlords. However, there is little doubt but 
that a large number of the tenants at Hagonoy were members of either the Mag- 
sasaka or of the Union de Aparceros de Pilipinas, as was every tenant at Naic. 
There were many more or less temporary religious co-fraternities to which the ten- 
ants belonged from time to time. 

The great majority of the tenants held with varying degrees of devotion to 
the Roman Church. There were a few Protestants and at Santa Rosa a majority 
of tenants investigated belonged to the Philippine Church. 

POLITICAL STATUS 

The political status of tenants is rather obscure. About two-thirds were 
electors and of these electors, a majority reported that they voted as their land- 
lords wished them to. The case is well stated by Santos (18) : 

It was generally expected that the tenants would follow the political belief of their 
landlords. The writer observed in the regions surveyed that the tenants* votes were prac- 
tically at the discretion of their landlords in matters of politics. The tenants were not in 
a position to independently choose among the political candidates in an election campaign. 
And if the tenant exhibited any independence in this matter he would lose his holding. It 
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was commonly understood that the tenant was a follower of his landlord and was expected 
at all elections to vote for his landlord’s candidates. 

TENANT AGGHESSION 

Tenant aggression was reported only from Naic. Rodis (20) wrote as 
follows: 


The association was founded in April, 1921, by Mr. Jacinto Manahan, vice-president 
of the Union dc Aparceros de Filipinas (Union of Share Tenants of the Philippines), who 
actively spread propaganda against landlord oppression and high “rent” shares. Mr. 
Manahan had previously aroused the tenants of Bulacan province. He perfected the 
organization in all six barrios considered in this survey. The barrio units are united under 
one Common head into a federation. The federation is headed by a single man, Pablo 
Talob, a tenant of this survey. Talobis one of the more prosperous tenants of the region, 
about 45 years old, of irreproachable character, never has held any political office, seeks 
none, has the full confidence of his neighbors, is a man of great intelligence and thoroughly 
literate in Tagalog and Spanish. 

The Magsasaka (farmers) contended actively for the following points: 

1. To reduce the amount of bui$ given to the land to the amount equal to what the 
landlords in other municipalities of Cavite arc requiring their tenants to give. 

2. To cUininate the extra labor required in the landlord’s household, such as getting 
water, repairing of dwellings, etc., when the tenant borrows money or palay in case of 
necessity. 

3. To cut down the high interest on loans, which ranges from 35 to 390 per cent per 
annum. 

The organization has met with resistance from the landlords, who have, themselves, 
organized. At first they discharged tenants who joined the tenants’ association. This, 
however, soon proved ineffective and is no longer followed. The landlords, in general, 
refuse to accede to any of the demands of the Magsasaka, although there have been a few 
exceptions. 

The harvest in December, 1921, was made a test. The trouble was just beginning at 
the time of closing the survey. But up to date, March, 1922, according to a letter from 
Mr. Marcelino Constantino, Farm Adviser in the province of (Cavite, the tenants have not 
paid the buis. There have re^^ulted numerous instances of crop-burning, assault, guarding 
fields, and attacking farmers with shotguns and a general agrarian rupture is in progress 
at this date. The tenants have sworn not to give the buis and in cases of its being collected 
forcibly, the tenants liave agreed not fo plant for the current year. 

Landlords have spread among the tenants the fictitious menace of importation of 
Japanese field workers. This is impossible under the American immigration laws which 
hold for the Philippines, and ns many of the tenants know this the threat does not serve 
to frighten many of them. The landlords are in a poor position to fight, as they are them- 
selves paying for the land on twenty year installments to the Philippine Government, which 
in 1907 purchased the area from Friars — a part of the famed “Taft Purchase”. About 
half of their installments have been paid. The buis is a conscious and deliberate system 
of the landlords to take the payment for the land out of the tenants’ shares of the crops. 
In nearly every case the buis equals the installment, and in not a few, it is greater. 

It must be noted that in this, the only case of aggression, there exists a 
decided abuse — a deviation from the typical contract in favor of the landlord. 

SUMMARY 

The fractional conclusions of the discussion may be listed as follows: 
Area , — The average gross area of the Philippine rice tenancies under survey 
was 2.4 hectares; the average cultivated area was 99.7 per cent of the gross area; 
and the effective area, 106 per cent of the gross area. The average gross area 
was less than that for all Philippines share tenancies while the average cultivated 
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area and average effective area were considerably greater due to the levying of 
the surveys in regions of high density and complete cultivation. 

The area is admittedly small due to continued morcellment through inherit- 
ance without primogeniture; the unwillingness of the tenant class to forego the 
advantages of the barrio social order; the lack of a well administered social policy 
of public land alienation; and the intensive culture on a one-crop system which 
delimits area by two high labor peaks — preparation of land and harvesting. 

Crops, — The entire area surveyed was planted to rice with an incidental 
diversification of 8.2 per cent of the area. 

Tenure, — The average length of tenure was nearly seven years. 

Eighteen per cent of the tenants engaged in from two to four separate tenant 
contracts. 

Causes of shifting were: controversy with landlord; area too limited; and 
abolition of tenancy, principally through enclosures for plantation crops. 

Contract. — The typical contract was verbal and customary and arranged 
on a half-and-half share basis with the landlord supplying the land, and the tenant 
both the labor and capital goods. Notable modifications were found in favor of 
the tenant in regions where labor was scarce and equally notable modifications 
in favor of the landlord, on tenancies comprising parts of government-purchased, 
re-parcelled friar estates so that the landlord shifted two thirds of the payments 
for the land to the tenant^s shoulders. 

Purchase by the government, re-parcelling, and installment sale of friar 
estates had not resulted, as intended, in placing land in the hands of “tillers of 
the soir* but in passing the land over to a particularly grasping set of untradi- 
tioned, subsidized landlords. 

Supervision. — Forty-three per cent of the area surveyed was under complete 
supervision of the landlords; 35 per cent was under intermittent supervision; and 
22 per cent was under ineffective supervision. 

Formal salaried foremen were not discovered. 

Intermittent supervision was more extensively characterized hy controversy 
between landlord and tenant than was the case under either of the other two 
types of supervision. 

Farm labor time. — The average labor time was 299 hours per hectare per 
annum which is excessively* small as compared with available data from China 
and Japan. No one may expect a “living” from so limited a quantity of labor. 

The distribution by processes was 39 per cent to preparation of land; 7 per 
cent to planting and transplanting; 13 per cent to cultivation; 30 per cent to 
harvesting; and 11 per cent to general labor. 

The seasonal distribution was very faulty with the first month (preparation) 
and the first half of the seventh month (harvesting) taxing the labor supply while 
the other months of the farm year were relatively unoccupied. The faulty 
distribution was largely due to lack of diversification. 

The greater the area, the less was the labor on one hectare. 

The entire family was concerned in the labor time. 

Animal labor --The carabao was indispensable in preparation of the land 
and useful in harvest and general labor. For every hour of human labor there 
was approximately onc-half hour of animal labor. 
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Investment — The tenant being generally responsible for all capital goods, 
had on the average an investment of P143 per hectare, divided: 35 per cent in 
dwellings and yards; 1 per cent in farm purpose buildings; 8 per cent in imple- 
ments and vehicles; and 56 per cent in work animals. 

The greater the area, the less was the average investment for one hectare. 

Farm income * — The average tenant^s share of the farm income was P80 per 
hectare per annum. After deducting interest on investment at eight per cent 
and depreciation at 12 per cent, the income left the tenant and his family an hour 
wage of 17 centavos as against current wage for agricultural laborers of eight 
centavos, and for municipal school teachers and master carpenters of 38 and 36 
centavos, respectively. 

The greater the area, the less was the income from one hectare. 

Justification of typical contract — The typical contract was just, in that after 
subtracting costs, which for the tenant included wages, from net incomes, the 
landlord and tenant both recived 12 per cent interest on investment. The short- 
comings in Philippine tenancy cannot be generally laid on an inequitable contract. 

Secondary occupations. — Seventy-nine per cent of all tenants were engaged 
in one or more secondary occupations. These enterprises occupied 41 per cent 
of the tenant’s total labor time. 

The claim that the rice tenant is more nearly a jack-of-all-tradcs than a 
farmer was substantiated as was to be expected from the meanness of the annual 
farm labor time, 299 hours, and its inefficient distribution. 

The income from secondary occupations averaged P37 per hectare per annum 
or 46 per cent of the income from land alone. 

The smaller the area, the more extensive was the devotion to secondary oc- 
cupations. 

Household industries. — Fifty-five per cent of the households were engaged in 
home industries, chiefly embroidery and hat making. 

The income from this source averaged P15 per hectare per annum, or 19 per 
cent of the income from the land alone. 

The source of total family income was 60 per cent from the land; 28 per cent 
from secondary occupations; and 12 per cent from household industries. 

Landownership among tenants . — The fact that it would take 163 years for 
the average tenant to acquire ownership of farm land equal to his admittedly too 
small present holding at his existing rate of land acquisition, leaves little stability 
for the ^dadder theory” of tenancy as a step towards ownership in the Philippines. 

Tenant indebtedness . — Inconclusive data was derived on this point, but ap- 
parently the average landlord is weighted under a serious burden of usurious loans 
in commodities and advances in cash, principally from his landlord and largely 
used for consumptive purposes, especially for the sacraments of marriage, bap- 
tism, and death, and to a loss degree for gambling and fiestas. The tenant sought 
the loans and gladly accepted them at unheard-of rates of interest. 

* Indebtedness was one method of enabling landlords to retain their tenants. 

The indebtedness was inherited from father to son — primogeniture in debt 
and morcellment of land. 

Membership in Co-operative Rural Credit Associations and deposits in 
savings banks were negative findings for the tenant. 

Banks and credits are not to be accepted as solutions of tenant conditions. 
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Population . — The population showed a specific density of 3.6 per hectare, 
or 921 per square mile thus allowing the average tenant .28 of hectare, or .7 of an 
acre from which to derive all his wealth, whereas it requires four times that area 
to supply the food of the average private in the United States Army. The same 
average holds for the entire Philippine population. 

The average living family was 4.6 persons as compared with 5.54 for the 
entire Archipelago. 

The average household, by the addition of dependents to and substraction 
of self-supporting children from the average living family, totaled 5.3 persons. 

Age . — The average age of tenants was 41 years, denying the applicability 
of tenancy furnishing the first step during youth towards proprietorship at 
prime of life. 

Sex and marital condition . — All tenants were males with the exception of 
throe widows carrying on to harvest the tenancies of their recently deceased 
husbands. 

Ninety-five per cent of the tenants had been married at an average age 
of 22 years. 

Intermarriage . — That the tenant class is immobile and gregarious is in- 
dicated by the fact that 60 per cent of all tenants married within their native 
barrio; 86 per cent within their native town; and 95 per cent within their native, 
province. Yet the tenant is less fixed, geographically, than the peasant pro- 
prietor. 

Number and ages of children . — The 830 tenants reported 2,229 living children 
and 1,527 deceased children, indicating a child mortality of 41 per cent. 

Eighty per cent of living children were dependent, of whom 14 per cent were 
over 19 years of age stajdng at home apparently as helpers. 

Of all children: 37 per cent were six j^'cars of age or less; 34 per cent were 
from 7 to 19 years of age; and 29 per cent were 19 years of age or over. 

Literacy . — The first generation consisting of the tenants, their wives and 
adult dependents, showed 40 per cent literacy, comprising: 34 per cent literate 
in the vernacular only; two per cent in Spanish and vernacular; and four per 
cent in English and vernacular. 

The second generation, the children, showed 54 per cent literacy, comprising: 
18 per cent literate in the vernacular only; two per cent, in Spanish and verna- 
cular; and 34 per cent, in English and vernacular. 

English and Spanish literacy almost automatically carried with it vernacular 
literacy. 

The second generation was one-third more literate than the first. 

Spanish literacy was negligible in either generation. Even in the older gene- 
ration twice as many were literate in English as in Spanish. 

Vernacular, secular, and religious schools have declined. 

The English-speaking barrio primary schools are not numerous enough to 
accommodate the children who apply. 

Class stability . — The tenants reported on relatives: 68 per ceiit as tenants 
or married to tenants and but 1.6 per cent landowners. The tenaiits today con- 
stitute an almost fixed caste and elevation to proprietorship does not occur. 

Crystallization of a peon class is possible. 
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Dwellings . — The house of the tenant was typically a one room and kitchen 
bamboo cubo. 

Recreations. —Cockpits f gambling, and fiestas were the principal forms of 
tenant amusement. 

Sobriety was the rule among the tenants. 

Membership in tenants^ unions w^as reported only from Naic but may have 
existed elsewhere, particularly in Hagonoy. 

The majority of tenants belong to the Roman Church. 

Political status . — While two thirds of the tenants were electors, they com- 
monly admitted their electoral control by the landlords. 

Aggression . — Active resistance of tenants was reported only from Naic. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To correlate the results in the nature of a diagnosis is difficult. The results 
of the surveys have the advantage of priority in the field rather than that of ex- 
tent. Tlie conclusions must be taken as applying particularly to the limits 
of the investigation and as only generally indicative of the entire area of rice 
tenancy in the Philippine Islands. 

1. The area of the tenancies was too small as shown by: (a) Reasons of- 
fered for shifting; (b) A small farm labor-time, too small to warrant a living in 
any urban occupation; (c) The engagemenl in secondary occupations by 79 per 
cent of the tenants; (d) The prevalence of household industries in 55 per cent of 
tenant homes; (e) The relative inefficiency of the smaller areas as compared with 
the larger areas on the points of labor-time and investment; (f) The excessively 
high specific density of population; and (g) A consequent per capita area too 
small to afford a decent standard of living. On the contrary, the tenant appar- 
ently does not know how to handle a large area economically as shown by the 
fact that the lower incomes per hectare w’erc derived from the only slightly larger 
areas. 

2. The clesiiT for greater area cannot bo satisfied: (a) In the over-populated 
rice districts where there is a continuous morcelhneni of land; nor (b) In the public 
domain until the tenant is educated awaiy from his gregariousness, until the alien- 
ation of public land is rendered more efficient. 

3. Philippine tenancy is in the primitive one-crop system abandoned in 
Europe, Japan, and China centuries ago, and as a result the distribution of labor- 
time is extremely faulty. This cannot be corrected until diversification is 
practiced. 

4. The existing typical contract is just and eciuitable. 

5. There is no indication that tenancy is a step towards ownership for: 
(a) The average age of the tenant places him beyond the prime of life; (b) The 
tenant is acquiring farm land at a rate calculated to take 103 years to obtain 
proprietorship of an area equal to his present holding; and (c) Over two thirds 
of his relatives are tenants and practically none are landowners. 

6. The tenant is gregarious rather than individualistic in nature. 

7. The tenant is in a state of unrest and is organizing. Organization can- 
not go far in modifying in the tenant’s favor an already equitable contract — it 
can only correct occasional abuses. 
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8. The tenant class is becoming more literate and it is to be hoped that 
education will provide him so intense a desire to consume that he will surrender 
his gregarious habits, become a pioneer into a well administered domain, and 
produce to the fullness of his desire not as a tenant but as a freeholder. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Social investigation is barren unless accompanied by conservative practical 
recommendations. There are but a few and they follow: 

1. For the good of the present generation of tenants it is necessary to pro- 
vide an agricultural reform that does not require cither greater area or higher 
labor-peaks on rice tenancies. The most obvious way of doing this is to deter- 
mine for each locality that variety of rice which will give the best return and 
actively engage in seed selection within that variety. The average yield of 
rice in the Philippines is slightly over 20 cavans to the ^^ectare, while from the 
College of Agriculture there have been reported yields from selected varieties 
and seed running above 40 cavans to the hectare without fertilization. Why 
has so-called modern agricultural administration and education existed for twenty 
years in the Philippines without reflecting itself in an added grain of rice per 
hectare? This is the one most immediate and practicable detail. In the light 
of this problem the devotion of so much administrative energy to coffee, citrus, 
adlay, and even sugar is incontestibly short-sighted. 

2. Systems of diversification, preferably with legumes, should be provided 
for the near future. 

3. In order that the next generation shall have adequate areas, a fixed po- 
licy for the alienation of the public domain, with titles, should be hold to. The 
administration of the homestead laws should be tightened to the last notch. 
Claim-jumping, land grabbing, political connivance therein, and shystering land 
lawyers should be awarded sudden and harsh justice. 

4. At whatever necessary cost to higher non-technical education and indeed 
to all other departments of government save only the maintenance of order and 
justice and the administration of agriculture and the domain, funds must be found 
to provide all children with a primary education. 

The story of the tenant of the present generation is largely written; but 
what of the next? Shall he be a peon or a member of that most absent and 
needed of all Philippine liberties — a free middle class? Let it everywhere be 
said, be believed, and be acted upon that, ‘‘This nation cannot endure without 
a thrifty rural middle class — and it is my duty to help in its establishment.^^ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

Figure 1, — Division of labor by processes on 790 Philippine rice tenancies. 

Figure 2.— Average seasonal distribution of labor per hectare on 790 Philippine rice tenancies. 

Figure 3. — ^Seasonal distribution of labor per hectare on a 32 mow (2.15) hectares) farm near 
Wuhu, Anhwei, China with a four-crop diversification. After Buck. 

Figure 4.— Proportions of investment in different classes of capital goods on 580 Philippine rice 
tenancies. 

Figure 5. — Comparison of farm and secondary labor time per hectare per annum on 740 Philip- 
pine rice tenancies. 

Figure 6. — Source of tenants average family income per hectare per annum from 740 Philippine 
rice tenancies. 



STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


A) 


I. AREA 

Tigbauan 

1) Number of tenanta in survey 

2) Gross area of survey 

a) Average area for each tenant. 

b) Maximum area for one tenant 

c) Minimum area for one tenant 

d) Modal area for one tenant 

i) Percentage of tenants in mode 

3) Cultivated area of survey 

a) Percentage of gross area 

4) Effective area of survey^ 

a) Percentage of gross area 

b) Percentage of area in Ist crops 


B) San Migud 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Gross area of survey 

a) Average area for each tenant 

b) Maximum area for one tenant 

c) Minimum area for one tenant 

d) Modal area for one tenant 

i) Percentage of tenants in mode. 

3) Cultivated area of survey 

a) Percentage of gross area 

4) Effective area of survey 

a) Percentage of gross area 

b) Percentage of area in 1st crops. . . 


C) Santa Rosa^ 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Gross area of survey 

a) Average area for each tenant 

b) Maximum area for one tenant 

c) Minimum area for one tenant 

d) Modal area for one tenant • 

i) Percentage of tenants in mode 

3) Cultivated area of survey 

a) Percentage of gross area 

4) Effective area of survey 

a) Percentage of gross area 

b) Percentage of area in 1st crops 

c) Percentage of area in 2nd crops 


D) HagoTtoy 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Gross area of survey 

a) Average area for each tenant 

b) Maximum area for one tenant 

c) Minimum area for one tenant 

d) Modal area for one tenant 

i) Percental^ of tenants in mode.. 

3) Cultivated area oi survey 

a) Percentage of gross area 

4) Effective area of survey 

a) Percentage of gross area 

b) Percentage of area in 1st crops 


60 

ha. 129.4 
2.6 
10.0 
0.3 
3. 1-4.0 
28. 

.ha. 129.4 

100 . 

ha. 129.4 
100 . 
100 . 


40 

...ha. 114.5 

2.9 
6.6 
2.0 
2. 0-3.0 
90. 

... ha. 114.5 

100 . 

. .. ha. 114.5 

. . 100 . 

100 . 


81 

ha. 380.3 
4.7 
8.4 
0.2 
3. 1-4.6 
26. 

ha. 380.3 

100 . 

ha. 492.4 
129.5 
100 . 
29.6 


. . 138. 

ha. 439.0 
3.2 
10.0 
0.3 
2. 6-3.0 



20.0 

ha. 

439.0 


100. 

ha. 

439.0 


100. 


100 


I The effective area includes the consideration of areas planted to two crops within the same year, 
t The community is favored by an extensive irrigation system constructed by Dominican Fnara over a century 
ago wMcb avaUSf for alternate halves of the municipality, a second crop each year. 
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E) Calasiao 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Gross area of survey 

a) Average area for each tenant 

b) Maximum area for one tenant 

c) Minimum area for one tenant 

d) Modal area for one tenant *. . . 

i) Percentage of tenants in mode 

3) Cultivated area of survey 

a) Percentage of gross area 

4) Effective area of survey 

a) Percentage of gross area 

b) Percentage of area in 1st crops 

c) Percentage of area in 2nd crops 


ha. 97*0 
1.0 
2.7 
0.2 
0.4-1. 2 


ha. 

68. 

94.6 

ha 

97,5 

100.2 


103.1 
97.7 
5 4 


F) Naic 

1) Number of tenants in survey 151 . 

2) Gross area of survey ha. 288.0 

a) Average area for each tenant 1.9 

b) Maximum area for one tenant 5,7 

c) Minimum area for one tenant 0.5 

d) Modal area for one tenant 1 5-2.0 

i) Percentage of tenants in mode 34. 

3) Cultivated area of survey ha. 283.8 

a) Percentage of gross area 9S.5 

4) Effective area of survey ha. 283.8 

a) Percentage of gross area 98.5 

b) Percentage of area in 1st crops 98.5 


0 ) 


Aparri 

IJ Number of tenants in survey 

2) Gross area of survey ha. 

a) Average area for each tenant 

b} Maximum area for one tenant 

c) Minimum area for one tenant 

d) Modal area for one tenant 

i) Percentage of tenants in mode 

3) Cultivated area of survey ha. 

a) Percentage of gross area 

4) Effective area of survey ha. 

a) Percentage of gross area 

b; Percentage of area in 1st crops 


111 . 

190.0 

1.7 

8.0 

0.1 

0. 1-1.0 
42. 
190 0 
100. 
190.0 
100. 
100 . 


H) Bay 

1) Number of tenants in survey 160 

2) Gross area of survey ha. 337.0 

a) Average area for each tenant 2.1 

b) Maximum area for one tenant 10.0 

c) Minimum area for one tenant 0.5 

d) Modal area for one tenant 1 . 6-2 . 0 

i) Percents^ of tenants in mode 25.0 

3) Cultivated area of survey ha. 337.0 

a) Percentage of gross area 100. 

4) Effective area of survey ha. 337.0 

a) Percentage of gross area 100. 

b) Percentage of area in 1st crops 100. 


/) All surveys 

1) Number of tenants in the surveys 830. 

2) Gross area of survey ha. 1975 . 2 

a) Average area for each tenant 2.4 

b) Maximum area for one tenant 10.0 

c) Minimum area for one tenant * . . . 0.1 

3) Cultivated area of survey ha. 1968.6 

a) Percentage of gross area 99.7 

4) Effective area of survey ha. 20^.3 

a) Percentage of gross area 106.0 

b) Percentage of area in Ist crops 99.6 

c) Percentage of area in 2nd crops 6.4 
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II. CROPS 

A) Tighamn 

1) Effective area of siu’vcy ha. 129.4 

a) In rice, 1st crop 95.0 

b) In maise, 1st crop 27.9 

c) In sugar * 4.3 

e) In vegetables and fruits 2.2 

B) San Miguel 

1) Effective area of survey ha. 114.5 

a) In rice, 1st crop 114.5 

C) Santa Rosa 

1) Effective area of survey ha . 492 . 4 

a) In rice 492.4 

i) 1st crop 380.3 

ii) 2nd crop 112.1 

2>) Uagonoy 

1) Effective area of survey ha. 439.0 

a) In rice, 1st crop .. . 413.0 

b) In maize, Ist crop .... 13.8 

c) In sugar 12.2 

E) Calasiao 

1) Effective area of survey .. ..ha. 100.2 

a) In rice ,. .... 60.3 

i) 1st crop 57.3 

ii) 2nd crop 3.0 

b) In maize, 2nd crop 2.6 

c) In sugar 36.3 

c) In vegetables and fruits . . 1.0 

F) Naic 

1) Effective area of survey , ... .ha. 283.8 

a) In rice, 1st crop 253 . 5 

m In maize, 1st crop 0.9 

c) In sugar 29.4 

C?) Aparri 

1) Effective area of survey ha. 190.0 

a) In rice, 1st crop 189.0 

e) In vegetables and fruits 1.0 


H) Bay 

1) Effective area of survey ha. 337.0 

a) In rice, 1st crop 298.2 

b) In maize, 1st crop 13.8 

d) In zacate 11*4 

e) In vegetables and fruits 13.6 


/) All surveys 

1 ) Effective area of the survej^s. . . . 

a) In rice 

i) 1st crop 

ii) 2nd crop 

b) In maize 

i) 1st crop 

ii) 2nd crop 

c) In sugar 

d) In za<jate 

e) In vegetables and fruits 

f) All 1st and continuous crops 

g) All 2nd crops 

2) Percentage of effective area in: 

a) Rice 

b) Maize 

c) Sugar 

d) Zacate 

e) Vegetables and fruits 


ha. 2086.3 
1915.9 
1800.8 
115.1 
59.0 

56.4 
2.6 

82.2 

11.4 

17.8 
1968.6 

117.7 

91.8 
2.8 
3.9 
0.6 
0.9 
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HI. TENURE 

A) Tighauan . — Not reported. 

B) San Miguel , — Not reported. 

C) Santa Rosa 

1) Number of tenant^ in survey 

2) Length of tenure 

a) Average for each tenant yrs. 

b) Maximum for one tenant 

c) Minimum for one tenant 

d) Percentage of tenants of less than 5 years 

2) Poly-tenantry* 

a) Number of tenants with 2 tenancies 

b) Number of tenants with 3 tenancies 

c) Number of tenants with 4 tenancies 

d) Percentage of tenants under poly-tenantry 

D) Hagonoy 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Length of tenure 

a) Average for each tenant yrs. 

b) Maximum for one tenant 

c) Minimum for one tenant 

d) Percentage of tenants of less than 5 years 

3) Poly-tenantry 

a) Number of tenants with 2 tenancies 

b) Number of tenants with 3 tenancies 

c) Number of tenants with 4 tenancies 

d) Percentage of tenants under poly-tenantry 

4) Reasons for leaving former tenancies 

a) Controversy with landlord 

b) Area too limited 

c) Tenancy abolished 

d) Lack of work animals . 

e) Poor soil 

g) Other reasons .... 

B) Calasiao 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Length of tenure 

a) Average for each tenant yrs. 

b) Maximum for one tenant 

c) Minimum for one tenant 

d) Percentage of tenants of less than 6 years 

3) Poly-tenantry 

a) Number of tenants with 2 tenancies 

b) Number of tenants with 3 tenancies 

c) Number of tenants with 4 tenancies.. . \ 

d) Percentage of tenants under poly-tenantry 

4) Reasons for leaving former tenancies 

a) Controversy with landlord 

c) Tenancy atolished 

e) Poor soil. 

f ) Parcel too far f A>m residence. . 

g) Other reasons 

F) Naic 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Length of tenure 

a) Average for each tenant yrs. 

b) Maximum for one tenant 

c) Minimum for one tenant 

d) Percentage of tenants of less than 6 years 

3) Poly-tenantry 

a) Number of tenants with 2 tenancies 

b) Number of tenants with 3 tenancies. 

c) Number of tenants with 4 tenancies 

d) Percentage of tenants under poly-tenantry 

4) Reasons for leaving former tenancies 

a) Controversy with landlord, 

d) I^ack of work animals 

e) Poor soil 

g) .Other reasoiis 


81 

14.8 
40.0 

1.0 

30.8 

16, 

5 . 

3. 

29.6 

138. 

9.3 

40.0 

1.0 

60.6 

33. 

1 . 

1 . 

25.4 

48. 

5. 
32. 

2 . 

2 . 

6 . 


99 

7.3 

20.0 

0.7 

69.6 

19. 

9. 

2 . 

30.3 

6 . 

8 . 

6 . 

16. 

12 . 


151. 

3.8 

12.0 

0.7 

89.4 


6 . 

1 . 

1 . 

5.3 


72. 

17. 

9. 

19. 


* Poly-teJtB»try i» hero used to cover case of tenants who ace serving more than one landlord, 
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€f) Aparri 

1) Number of tenants in survey Hi 

2) Length of tenure 

a) Average for each tenant yrs. 6 , i 

b) Maximum for one tenant ‘ 50.0 

c) Minimum for one tenant » ... 1.0 

d) Percentage of tenants of less than 5 years. ... 73.0 

3) Poly-tenantry 

a) Number of tenants with 2 tenancies 5. 

b) Number of tenants with 3 tenancies 2. 

d) Percentage of tenants under i>oly-tenantr>’ 6.3 

4) Reasons for leaving former tenancies 

a) Tenancy abolished 4 . 

b) Poor soil .... 1 . 

c) Other reasons 7. 


H) Bay 

1) Number of tenants in survey 160 

2) Length of tenure 

a) Average for each tenant yrs. 3 . 8 

b) Maximum for one tenant 26.0 

c) Minimum for one tenant 1.0 

d) Percentage of tenants of less than 5 years 88.7 

3) Poly-tenantry 

a) Number of tenants with 2 tenancies 29. 

d) Percentage of tenants under poly-tenantry 18.1 

4) R^ons for leaving former tenancies 

b) Area too limited 85. 

c) Tenancy abolished 19. 

d) Lack of work animals 3. 

e) Poor soil 4. 

g; Other reasons 8 . 


I) AU surveys reported 

IJ Number of tenants in the surveys 

2; Length of tenure 

a) Average for each tenant yrs. 

b) Maximum for one tenant 

c) Minimum for one tenant 

d) Percentage of tenants of less than 5 years 

3) Poly-tenantry 

a) Number of tenants with 2 tenancies 

b) Number of tenants with 3 tenancies 

c) Number of tenants with 4 tenancies 

d) Percentage of tenants imder poly-tenantry. 

4) Reasons for leaving former tenancies (390 reporting) 

a) Controversy with landlord .... 

b) Area too limited 

c) Tenancy abolished 

d) Lack of work animals 

e) Poor soil 

f) Parcel too far from residence 

g) Other reasons 

IV. CONTRACTS FOR LOWLAND RICE 

A) Aparri Type 

1) Land: Furnished by landlord 

2) Labor 

a) Pre-harvest by tenant 

b) Harvest by tenant and third parties 

c) Post-harvest by tenant 

3) Capital 

a) Implements by tenant 

b) Work animal by tenant 

c) Seed by tenant 

4) Dmsum 

a) Gross product 

i) 20 per cent to harvesters 

ii) 80 ^r cent to net product 

b) Net product 

i) 331^ per cent to landlord 

ii) per cent to tenant 


740. 

6.8 

50.0 

0.7 

69.2 

108. 

18. 

7. 

18.0 

126. 

90. 

63. 

22 . 

22 . 

15. 

52. 
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5) Applicatim 

a) Aparri, 105 tenancies 

B) Bay Type 

1) Lam: Fumished by landlord 

2) Labor 

a) Pre-harvest by tenant 

b) Harvest by tenant and third parties 

c) Post-harvest by tenant 

3) Capital 

a) Implements by tenant 

b) Work animals by landlord 

c) Seed by landlord 

4) Division 

a) Gross product 

i) 10 to 17 per cent to harvesters 

ii) Seed retume<l to landlord 

iii) 83 to 90 per cent less seed to net product 

b) ISet jyroduct 

i) 50 per cent to landlord 

ii) 50 per cent to tenant 

5) Application 

a) Bay, 86 tenancies 

C) Bay Subtype 1 

1) Land: Furnished by landlord 

2) Labor 

a) Pre-harvest by tenant 

b) Harvest by tenant and third parties 

c) Post-harvest by tenant 

3) Capital 

a) Implements by tenant 

b) Work animals by landlord 

c) Seed by landlord 

4) Division 

a) Gross product 

i) 10 to 17 per cent to harvesters 

ii) Seed returned to landlord 

iii) 83 to 90 per cent less seed to net product 

b) Net product 

i) 60?/3 per cent to landlord 

ii) per cent to truant 

6) Application 

a) Bay, 11 tenancies 

b) Tigbauan, 3 tenancies 

D) Bay Subtype 2 

1) Lana: Furnished by hindlord 

2) Labor 

a) Pre-harvest by tenant 

b) Harvest by tenant and third parties 

c) Post-harvest by tenant 

3) Capital 

a) Implements by tenant 

b) Work animals by landlord 

c) Seed by landlord 

4) Division 

a) Gross product 

i) 20 per cent to harvesters 

ii) Seed returned to landlord 

iii) 80 |;)er cent less seed to net product 

b) Net product 

i) 60 per cent to landlord 

ii) 40 per cent to tenant 

5) Application 

a) Bay, 10 tenancies 

E) Calasiao Tym 

1) Land: Furnished by landlord 

2] Labor 

a) Pre-harvest by tenant 

b) Harvest by tenant and third parties 

c) Post-harvest by tenant 
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3) Capital 

a) Implements by tenant 

b) Work animals by tenant 

c) Seed by landlord 

4) IHvuim 

a) Gto^b product 

i) 10 to 17 per cent to harvesters 

ii) 83 to 90 per cent to net product 

b) Net product 

i) 60 per cent to landlord 

ii) 50 per cent to tenant 
6) Application 

a) Calasiao, 71 tenancies 

F) Bagonoy Type 

1) Land: Furnished by landlord 

2) Labor 

a) Pre-harvest by tenant 

b) Harvest by tenant and third parties 

c) Post-harvest by tenant 

3) ’ Capital 

a) Implements by tenant 

b) Work animals by tenant 

c) Seed by landlord 

4) Division 

a) Gross product 

i) 10 to 1 7 per cent to harvesters 

ii) Heed returned to landlord 

iii) 83 to 90 per cent less seed to net product 

b) Net product 

i) 50 per cent to landlord 

ii) 50 per cent to tenant 
6) Application 

a) Ilaconoy, 130 tenancies 

b) Tigbaimu, 37 tenancies 

c) Bay, 8 tenancies 

G) Naic Type 

1) Land: Furnished by landlord, but 4 to 8 cavans of palay for each cavan of 

H<‘ed planted required as special contribution or buis to assist the 
landlord in paying his installment on purchase of land. 

2) Labor 

a) Pre-harvest, except transplanting, by tenant 
I)) Transplanting by tenant and third parties 

c) Harvest by tenant and third partie^s 

d) Post-harvest by tenant 

3) Capital 

a) Implements by teiuint 

b) Work animals by tenant 

c) Heed by landlord 

4) Division 

a) (rro6‘.s product 

i ) \'ariable per cent to harvesters 
iil Buis to landlord 

iii) Balance to net product 

b) Net product 

i) 50 per cent to landlord 

ii) 50 per cent to tenant 
6) Application 

a) Naic, 139 tenancies 

H) San Miguel Type 

1) Land: Furnished by landlord 

2) Labor 

a) Pre-harvest by tenant 

b) Harvest by tenant and group labor 

c) Post-harvest by tenant 

3) Capital 

a) Implements by tenant 

b) Work animals by tenant 

c) Seed by landlord 
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4) Division 

a) Gross prodwct 

i) Seed returned to landlord 

ii) Balance to nej; product 

b) Net product 

i) 40 per cent to landlord 

ii) 60 per cent to tenant 

5) Application 

a) San Miguel^ 40 tenancies 

7) Santa Bosa Type 

1) Land: Furnished by landlord, but tenant required to pay a special cash 

contribution or, canon, of PIO per annum per hectare to assist the 
landlord in paying his installments on the purchase of the land. 

2) Labor 

a) Pre-harvest, except transplanting, by tenant 

b) Transplanting by tenant and third parties 

c) Harvest by tenant and third parties 

d) Post-harvest by tenant and third parties 

3) Capital 

a) Implements by tenant 

b) Work animals by tenant 

c) Seed by landlord 

4) Division 

a) Gross product 

i) 10 to 25 per cent to transplanters and harvesters. 

ii) Seed returned to landlord 

iii) 75 to 90 per cent less seed to net product 

b) Net product 

i) 50 per cent to landlord 

ii) 50 per cent to tenant 

6) Application 

a) Santa Rosa, 59 tenancies 

J) Santa Rosa Subtype 1 

1) Land: Furnished by landlord but tenant required to pay a special cash 

contribution, or canon, of PIO per annum per hectare to assists the 
landlord in paying his installments on the purchase of the land 

2) Labor 

a) Pre-harvest, except transplanting by tenant 

b) Transplanting by tenant and third parties 

c) Harvest by tenant and third parties 

d) Post-harvest by tenant and tnird parties 

3) Capital ‘ 

a) Implements by helper 

b) Work animals by tenant 

c) Seed by landlord 

4) Division 

a) Gross product 

i) 10 to 25 per cent to landlord 

ii) Seed returned to landlord 

iii) 75 to 90 per cent less seed to net product 

b) Net product 

a) 50 per cent to landlord 

b) 25 per cent to tenant 

c) 25 per cent to “helper” 

5) Application 

a) Santa Rosa, 19 tenancies 

K) Tigbauan Type 

1) Land: Furnished by landlord 

2) Labor 

a) Pre-harvest by tenant 

b) Harvest by tenant and third parties 

c) Post-harvest by tenant 

3) CapiUd 

a) Implements by tenant 

b) Work animals by tenant 

c) Seed by landlord 
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4) Division 

a) Gross product 

i) 10 to 17 per cent to harvesters 

f Seed returned to landlord 

83 to 90 per cent less seed to net product 
d product 

i) 33 per cent to landlord 
ii) 66?^ per cent to tenant 
5) Application 

a) Tigbauan, 10 tenancies 

b) Bay, 7 tenancies 


V. DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF CONTRACTS 

A) Tigbauan 

1) Number of tenants in survey 50 

2) Number of tenants under: 

c) Bay Subtype 1 3 

f) Hagonoy l^pe ... 37 

k) Tigbauan Type ... ... 10 

B) San Miguel 

1) Number of tenants in survey 40 

2) Number of tenants under: 

h) San Miguel Type 40 

C) Santa Rosa 

1) Number of tenants in survey 81 

2) Number of tenants under: 

i) Santa Rosa Type 59 

i) Santa Rosa Subtype 1 19 

l) Special contracts* . ... 3 


D) Hagonoy 

1) Number of tenants in survey 138 

2) Number of tenants under: 

f) Hagonoy Tyi)e 136 

e) Special contracts 2 


E) Calasioo 

1) Number of tenants in survey 99 

2) Number of tenants under: 

e) Calasiao Type. .... ... 71 

1) Special contracts ... 28 

F) Naic 

1) Number of tenants in survey 151 

2) Number of tenants under: 

g) Naic Type 139 

x) Special contracts 12 


0) Aparri 

1) Number of tenants in survey. . . 

2) Number of tenants under: 

a) Aparri Type 

1) Special contracts 

H) Bay 

1) Number of tenants in survey. . . 

2) Number of tenants under: 

b) Bay Type 

c) Bay Suptype 1 

d) Bay Subtype 2 

f> Hagonoy Wpe 

k) Tigbauan Type 

l) Special contracts 


Ill 

105 

6 


169 

86 

11 

10 

8 

7 

38 


4 oontracia are those which because of their infrequont apphcatioa have not been studied and luted. 

No contract was listed as a type or subtype unless it applied' to 10 or more tenancies. This designation includes 
the few oases in which neither the tenant nor the landlord would divulge the terms of contract. 
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1) AU surveys 

1) Number of tenants in the surveys 830 

2) Number of tenants under: 

a) Aparri Type 105 

b) Bay Type 86 

c) Bay Subtype 1 14 

d) Bay Subtype 2 10 

e) Calasiao Type 71 

f) Hagonoy Type 181 

g) Naic Type 139 

h) San Miguel Type 40 

i) Santa Rosa Type 59 

j) Santa Rosa Subtype 1 19 

k) Tigbauan Type 17 

l) Special contracts 89 


VI. SUPERVISION OF LANDLORD 

A) Tigbauan 

1) Gross area of survey ha . 129 . 4 

2) Percetangc of area under : 

a) Complete supervision , . 71 

b) Intermitt/Cnt supervision® 16 

c) Ineffective supervision^ 13 

B) San Miguel 

1) Gross area of survey • ha. 114.5 

2) Percentage of area under: 

a) Complete supervision 100 

C) Santa Rosa 

1) Gross area of survey .. .ha. 380.3 

2) Percentage of area under* 

a) Complete supervision ... 74 

b) Intermittent supervision .... .... 13 

c) Ineffective supervision.. . -t 13 

D) Hagonoy 

1) Gross area of survey ha. 439 

2) Percentage of area under: 

a) Complete supervision . 34 

b‘) Intermittent supervision 44 

c) Ineffective supervision 22 

E) Calasiao 

1) Gross area of survey ^ ha. 97 

2) Percentage of area under : * 

a) Complete supervision . 19 

b) Intermittent supervision. . 17 

c) Ineffective supervision 64 


F) Naic 

1) Gross area of survey ha. 288 

2) Percentage of area under: 

a) Complete supervision 32 

b) Intermittent supervision 65 

c) Ineffective supervision.. . . 3 


Q) Aparri 

1) Gross area of survey .ha. 190 

2} Percentage of area under: 

b) Intermittent suiiervision 2 

c) Ineffective supervision 98 


H) Bay 

1) Gross area of survey ha. 337 

2} Percentage of area under: 

a) Complete supervision 29 

b) Intermittent supervision 64 

c) Ineffective supervision 7 


S Dateg and methods for all farm ptooesaes dictated by the landlord or his agent, 
s Not more than five inspections annually by the landlord or hie amt. 

7 Landlord or agent appeared only for the purpose of checking the narrest and vertfyitic hii share. 
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/) AU Burveys 

1) Gross area of survey ha. 1975 . 2 

2) Percentage of area under: 

a) Complete supervision 43 

b) Intermittent supervision 36 

c) Ineffective supervision ^ 22 


VIL TENANTS’ FARM LABOR TIME 

A) Tigbauan 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Farm labor time per annum 

a) Average for each tenant (50) 

b) Average per hectare (129.4) 

3) Division of labor time 

a) Preparation of land 

i) Average for each tenant (50) 

ii) Average per hectare (129.4) 

b) Planting and transplanting.. 

i) Average foi each tenant (50). 

ii) Average per hectare (129.4) 

c) Cultivation 

i) Average for each tenant (50) 

ii) Average iKir hectare (129.4) 

d) Harvesting 

i) Average for each tenant (50) 

ii) Avera^ per hectare (129.4) 

e) General labor 

i) Average for each tenant (50). 

ii) Average per hectare (129.4) 

4) Percentage of labor time 

a) Preparation of land. 

b) Planting and 1 ransplanting 

c) Cultivation . . 

d) Harvesting ... 

e) General labor . . . ... 

B) San Miguel — Not reported 

C) Santa Rosa 

1) Number of tenants in survey . . 

2) Farm labor time per annum — 

a) Average for each tenant (81). . . ... . 

b) Average per hectare (380.3). . . 

3) Division of labor time 

a) Preparation of land 

i) Average for each tenant (81). 

ii) Average per hectare (380.3). . . 

b) Planting arid transplanting 

i) Average for each tenant (81) 

ii) Average [jer hectare (380,3). ... 

c) Cultivation 

i) Average for each tenant (81). 

ii) Average per hectare (380.3) 

d) Harvesting 

i) Average for each tenant (81) 

ii) Average per hectare (380.3) 

4) Percentage of labor time 

a) l^paration of land 

b) Planting and transplanting 

c) Cultivation ' 

d) Harvesting 

D) Hagomy 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Farm labor time }>er annum 

a) Average for each tenant (138) . • • 

b) Average per hectare (439) 

3) Division of labor time 

a) Preparation of land 

i) Average for each tenant (138) 

ii) Average per hectare (439) 


60 

hrs. 55,700 
1,114 
430 

15,900 

318 

123 

5,200 

104 

40 

15,600 

312 

121 

17,300 

346 

134 

1,700 

34 

13 

29 

9 

28 

31 

3 


81 

hrs 95,580 
1,180 
251 

49,977 

617 

131 

1,377 

17 

4 

30,051 

371 

79 

14,175 

175 

37 

52 

2 

31 

15 


138 

hrs. 89,148 
646 
203 

42,780 
310 
97 
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b) Planting and transplanting 

i) Averfige for each tenant (138). 

ii) Average per hectare (430) . . . . 

C) Cultivation 

i) Average for each tenant (138). 

ii) Average per hectare (439) 

d) Harvesting 

i) Average for each tenant (138). 

ii) Average per hectare (439) 

e) General labor ' 

i) Average for each tenant (138). 

ii) Average per hectare (439) .... 

, 4) Percentage of labor time 

a) Preparation of land 

b) Planting and transplanting 

c) Cultivation 

d) Harvesting 

e) General labor 



16 


1,794 

13 

4 

27,600 

200 

63 

9,798 

71 

22 

48 

8 

2 

31 

11 


E) Calasiao 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Farm labor time per annum 

a) Average for each tenant (99) 

b) Averajpe per hectare (97) 

3) Division of labor time 

a) Preparation of land 

i) Average for each tenant (99), 

ii) Average per hectare (97) . . . . 

b) Planting and transplanting 

i) Average for each tenant (99). 

ii) Average per hectare (97) . . . . 

c) Cultivation 

i) Average for each tenant (99). 

ii) Average per hectare (97) . . . . 

d) Harvesting 

i) Average for each tenant (99), 

ii) Average per hectare (97) . . . . 

e) Greneral labor 

i) Average for each tenant (99) 

ii) Average per hectare (97) . . . . 

4) Percentage of labor time 

a) Preparation of land 

b) Planting and transplanting 

c) Cultivation 

d) Harvesting 

e) General labor 


99 

hrs. 42,481 
429 
438 

10,593 

107 

109 

5,445 

55 

56 
901 

9 

9 

18,810 

190 

194 

6,732 

68 

69 

25 

13 

2 

44 

16 


F) Nate 

1) Number of tenants in survey 151 

2) Farm labor time per annum lirs. 92,865 

a) Average for each tenant (151) 615 

b) Average pr hectare (288) 3^ 

3) Division of labor time 

a) Preparation of land 44,394 

i) Average for each tenant (151) 294 

ii) Average per hectare (288) 154 

b) Planting and transplanting ' 1,661 

i) Average for each tenant (151) 11 

ii) Average per hectare (288) 6 

c) Cultivation / 15,402 

i) Average for each tenant (151) 102 

ii) Average per hectare (288) 53 

d) Harvesting. 11,174 

i) Average for each tenant (151) 74 

ii) Average per hectare (288) 39 

e) General labor 20,2^ 

i) Average for each tenant (151) 134 

ii) Average per hectare (288) 70 

4) Percentage of labor time 

a) Preparation of land 48 

b) Planting and transplanting 2 
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c) Cultivation 16 

d) Harvesting 12 

e) General labor 22 


G) Aparri 

1) Number of tenants in survey ' Ill 

2) Farm labor time per annum . . . hrs. 55,380 

a) Average for each tenant (111) 499 

b) Average per hectare (190) 292 

3) Division of labor time 

a) Preparation of land 

i) Average for each tenant (111) 

ii) Average per hectare (190) 

b) Planting and transplanting — 

i) Average for each tenant (111) 

ii) Average per hectare (190) 

d) Harvesting 

ij Average for each tenant (111) 

ii) Average per hectare (190) 

e) General labor 

i) Average for each tenant (111) 

ii) Average per hectare (190) 

4) Percentage of labor time 

a) Preparation of land 18 

b) Planting and transplanting 16 

d) Harvesting .... 53 

e) General labor ... 13 


9.657 
87 
51 

8.658 
78 
46 

29,859 

269 

157 

7,215 

65 

38 


H) Bap 

1 ) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Farm labor time per annum 

a) Average for each tenant (160) 

b) Average per hectare (337) 

3) Division of labor time 

a) Preparation of land 

i) Average for each tenant (160). . . 

ii) Average per hectare (337) 

b) Planting and transplanting 

i) Average for each tenant (160). . 

ii) Average per hectare (337) 

c) Cultivation 

i) Average for each tenant (160). . . 

ii) Average per hectare (337) 

d) Harvesting 

i) Average for each tenant (160). . . 

ii) Average per hectare (337) 

e) General labor 

i) Average for each tenant (160). . . 

ii) Average per hectare (337) 

4) Percentage of labor time 

a) Preparation of land 

b) Planting and transplanting 

c) Cultivation 

d) Harvesting 

e) General laoor 


160 

.hrs. 125,933 
787 
374 

43,840 

274 

130 

10,220 

64 

30 

9,600 

60 

9Q 

50,113 

314 

149 

12,160 

76 

36 

35 

8 

8 

40 

9 


/) AH surveps reported 

1) Number of tenants in the surveys 

2) Farm labor time per annum 

a) Average for each tenant (790) 

b) Average per hectare (1860.7) 

3) Envision of labor time 

' a) Preparation of land 

i) Average for each tenant (790) 

ii) Average per hectare (1860.7) 

b) Planting and transplanting 

i) Average for each tenant (790) 

ii) Average per hectare (1860.7) 

c) Ciiltivation 

i) Average for each tenant (790) 

ii) Average per hectare (1860.7) 


790 

hrs. 557,096 
705 
299 

217,141 

275 

116 

39,737 

50 

21 

73,348 

93 

39 
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d) Harvesting 169,031 

i) Average for each tenant (790) 214 

ii) Average per hectare (1860.7) 91 

e) General labor 57,839 

i) Average for each tenant (790). . 73 

ii) Average per hectare (1860.7) 31 

4) Percentage of labor time 

a) Preparation of land 39 

b) Planting and transplanting 7 

c) Cultivation 13 

d) Harvesting 30 

e) General labor . . 11 


Vlll. ANIMAL LABOR 


A) 

B) 

C) 


D) 


E) 


F) 


0 ) 


H) 

I) 


il 

C) 


Tighauan> — Not reported. 

San Miguel. — Not re|>orted. 

Santa Rosa 

1) Numl>er of work animals in survey 211 

2) Annual animal labor time for survey hrs. 49,998 

a) Average for each animal (211) 237 

b) Average for each tenancy (81).. ... 617 

c) Average per hectare (380.3). . . ... 131 

llagonoy 

1) Number of work animals in survey. 240 

2) Annual animal labor time for survey .... hrs. 43,520 

a) Average for each animal (240).". .... .... . 181 

b) Average for each tenancy (138) .... . 315 

c) Average per hectare (439) ... 99 

Calasiao 

1) Number of work animals in survey. 101 

2) Annual animal labor time for survey. . .hrs. 23,634 

a) Average for each animal (101)., . 234 

Average for each tenancy (99).. . 239 

c) Average per hectare (97) ... 244 


Naic 

1) Number of work animals in survey 192 

2) Annual animal labor time for survey ... hrs. 61,146 

a) Average for each animal (192) 318 

b) Average for each tenancy (151)., 405 

c) Average per hectare (288) .... ... 212 

f 

Aparri 

1) Number of work animals in survey.. . . 191 

2) Annual animal labor time for survey hrs. 27^367 

a) Average for each animal (191).. . 143 

b) Average for each tenancy (111). 247 

c) Average per hectare (190) .... . . 144 

Bay. — Not reported 
All surveys reported 

1 ) Number of work animals in survey. ... 935 

2) Annual animal labor time for survey hrs. 205,665 

a) Average for each animal (935) 220 

b) Average for each tenancy (580) 355 

c) Average per hectare (13^.3) 148 

IX. TENANTS’ FARM INVESTMENT 


Tighauan.^'^oi reported. 

San Miguel . — Not reported. 

Santa Rosa 

1 ) Number of tenants 81 

2) Number owned of: 

a) Dwelling, including yards 81 

d) Work animals 211 

i) Average for each tenant (81) 2.6 

ii) Average per hectare (380.3) ,6 
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3) Percentaffe of tenants owning: 

a) Dwellings, including yards (81) 

c) Implements, including vehicles (81). . . 

d) Work animals (81) 

4) Value for survey of: 

a) Dwellings, including yards 

c) Implements, including vehicles . . 

d) Work animals 

e) All capital goods 

5) Average value of each: 

a) Dwelling, including yard (81 ) 

d) Work animal (211) 

6) Average value for each tenant of : 

a) Dwellings, including yards (81). 

c) Implements, including vehicles (81) . 

d) Work animals (81). 

e) All capital goods (81) 

7) Average value per hectare of : 

a) Dwellings, including yards (380.8) . 

c) Implements, including vehicles (380.3) 

d) Work animals (380.3) 

e) All capital goods (380.3) 

8) Percentage of total investment in: 

a) Dwellings, including yards ... . 

c) Implements, including vehicles . . 

d) Work animals . 

D) Hagonoy 

1) Number of tenants 

2) Number owned of : 

a) Dwellings, including yards . 

b) Farm buildings. . . . 

d) Work animals ... 

i) Average bir each tenant (138). 

ii) Average per hectare (439) 

3) Percentage of tenants owning: 

a) Dwellings, including yards (138). 

b) Farm buildings (8) 

c) Implements, including vehicles (13«S). . 

d) Work animals (138) 

4) Value for survey of : 

a) Dwellings, including yards 

b) Farm buildings . . 

c) Implements, including vehicles 

d) Work animals 

e) All capital goods 

5) Average value of each : 

a) Dwelling, including yard (138) 

b) Farm building (8) 

d) Work animal (240) 

6) Average value for each tenant of: 

a) Dwellings, including yards (138). . . 

b) Farm buildings (138) . 

c) Implements, including vehicles (138).. 

d) Work animals (138) 

e) All capital goods (138) 

7) Average value per hectan? of: 

a) Dwellings, including yards (439) 

b) Farm buildings (439)’. 

c) Implements, including vehicles (439). . 

d) Work animals (439) 

e) All capital goods (439) 

8) Percentage of total investment in : 

a) Dwellings, including yards 

b) Farm buildinfjs 

c) Implements, including vehicles 

d) Work animals 

E) Calasioo 

1) Number of tenants 

2) Number owned of : 

a) Dwellings, including yards 


100 

100 

100 


r 6,542 
4,051 
23,210 
33,803 

81 

no 

81 

50 

286 

417 

17 

11 

61 

80 

22 

12 

66 


138 

138 

8 

240 

1.7 


100 

100 

100 

r 18,275 
1,376 
1,405 
28,800 
49,856 

132 

172 

120 

132 

10 

10 

209 

361 

42 

3 

3 

66 

113 

36 

3 

3 

58 


99 

94 
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d) Work animals ^ 101 

i) Average for each tenant (99) 1 

ii) Average per hectare (97) 1 

3) Percentage of tenants owning: 

a) Dwellings, including yards (94) 95 

c) Implements, including vehicles (99) 100 

d) Work animals (99) 100 

4) Value for survey of : 

a) Dwellings, including yards T 3,300 

c) Implements, including vehicles 6,091 

d) Work animals 12,120 

e) All capital goods 21,511 

5) Average value of each : 

a) Dwelling, including yard (94) 35 

d) Work animal UOl) 120 

6) Average value for each tenant of : 

a) Dwellings, including yards (99) 33 

c) Implements, including vehicles (99).. . . 62 

d) Work animals (99) 122 

e) All capital goods (99) 217 

7) Average value per hectare of: 

a) Dwellings, including yards (97) 34 

c) Implements, including vehicles (97) 63 

d) Work animals (97) 125 

e) All capital goods (97) . . 222 

8) Percentage of total investment in : 

a) Dwellings, including yards .... 15 

c) Implements, including vehicles 29 

d) Work animals ... 56 

E) Nate 

1) Number of tenants . 151 

2) Number owned of : 

a) Dwellings, including yards 146 

d) Work animals 192 

i) Average for each tenant (151). . . 1.3 

ii) Average per hectare (288) .7 

3) Percentage of tenants owning: 

a) Dwellings, including yards (146) 97 

c) Implements, including vehicles (151). . 100 

d) Work animals (151) ... 100 

4) Value for survey of : 

11: ah oo Ann 


c) Implements, including vehicles ... 2,641 

d) Work animals , , 21,120 

e) All capital goods 47,193 

5) Average value of each : 

a) Dwelling, including yard (146) .... 160 

d) Work animal (192) 110 

6) Average value for each tenant of 

a) Dwellings, including yards (151) 154 

c) Implements, including vehicles (151) 17 

d) Work animals (151) 140 

e) All capital goods (151) 311 

7) Average value i^r hectare of : 

a) Dwellings, including yards (288) 81 

c) Implements, including vehicles (288) 9 

d) Work animals (288) 73 

e) Ah capital goods (288) 163 

8) Percentage of total investment in : 

a) Dwellings, including yards 50 

c) Implements, including vehicles 6 

d) Work animals 44 

0) A pom 

1) Number of tenants Ill 

2) Number owned of: 

a) Dwellings, including yards Ill 

b) Farm l^uildings 44 

d) Work animals 191 

i) Average for each tenant (111) 1.7 

ii) Average per hectare (190) 1. 
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3} Percientase of tenants owning: 

a) Dw^lings, including yards (111) 

b) Farm buildings (44). 

c) Implements, including vehicles (111) 

d) Work animals (104) 

4) Value for survey of : 

a) Dwellings, including yards 

b) Farm buildinjss 

o) Implements, including vehicles 

d) Work animals 

e) All capital goods 

5) Average value of each : 

a) Dwelling, including yard (111) 

b) Farm building (44) 

d) Work animal (191) 

6) Average value for each tenant of: 

a) Dwellings, including yards (111) 

b) Farm buildings (111) 

c) Implements, including vehicles (111) 

d) Work animals ('ll!) 

e; All capital goods (111) 

7) Average value per hectare of : 

a) Dwellings, including yards (190) 

b) Farm buildings (190) 

c) Implements, including vehicles (190) 

d) Work animals (190) 

e) All capital goods (190) 

8) Percentage of total investment in: 

a) Dwellings, including yards 

b) Farm buildings 

c) Implements, including vehicles 

d) Work animals 

H) Bay , — ^Not reported. 

/) AU surveys reported 

1) Number of tenants 

2) Number owned of : 

a) Dwellings, including yards 

b) Farm buildings 

d) Work animals 

i) Average for each tenant (580) 

ii) Average per hectare (1394.3) 

3) Percentage of tenants owning: 

a) Dwellings, including yards 

b) Farm buildings. 

c) Implements, including vehicles 

d) Work animals 

4) Value for survey of : 

a) Dwellings, including yards 

b) Farm buildings 

c) Implements, including vehicles 

d) Work animals 

e) All capital goods 

5) Average value of each : 

a) Dwellings, including yard (570) 

b) Farm building (52) 

d) Work animal (935) 

6) Averse value for each tenant of : 

a) iSwellings, including yards (580) 

b) Farm building (580) 

c) Implements, including vehicles (580) — 

d) Work animals (580) 

e) All capital goods (580) 

7) Average value i^r hectare of: 

a) Dwellings, including yards (1394.3) 

b) Farm buildings (1394.3) 

c) Implements, including vehicles (1394.3) 

d) Work animals (1394.^ 

e) All capital goods (1394.3) 


100 

40 

100 

94 


F 17,903 
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3 
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99 
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200,016 
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52 
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27 
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8) Percentage of total investment of; 

a) Dwellings, including yards 35 

b) Farm buildings 1 

c) Implements, including vehicles 8 

d) Work animals 56 

X. TENANTS^ FARM INCOME 

A) Tighatuin 

1) Number of tenants in survey 50 

2) Income per annum .... T 8,928 

a) Average for each tenant of survey (50) ... .... 179 

b) Average per hectare (129.4). . 69 

B) San Miguel . — Not reported. 

C) Santa Rosa 

1) Number of tenants in survey ‘ . 81 

2) Income per annum P 26,961 

a) Average for each tenant of survey (81) .... 333 

b) Average per hectare (380.3). . . .* . 71 

D) Hagonoy ^ 

1) Number of tenants in survey 138 

2) Income per annum . . P 26,889 

a) Average for each tenant of surve}'- (138) ... 195 

b) Average per hectare (439) ... ... 61 

JS) Calasiao 

1) Number of tenants in survey .... ... 99 

2) Income per annum P 10,030 

a) Average for each tenant of survey (99) ... 101 

b) Average per hectare (97) 103 

F) Naic 

1) Number of tenants in survey 151 

2) Income per annum . P 32,359 

a) Average for each tenant of survey (151) .. , . 214 

b) Average per hectare (288) . ... 112 

G) Aparri 

1) Number of tenants in survey Ill 

2) Income per annum T 20,382 

a) Average for each tenant of survey (111) . . 184 

b) Average per hectare (190) 107 

H) Bay , 

1) Number of tenants in survey 160 

2) Income per annum P 23,510 

a) Average for each tenant of survey (160) 148 

b) Average per hectare (337) 70 

/) All surveys reported 

1) Number of tenants in the surveys 790 

2) Income per annum P 149,059 

a) Average for each tenant (790) 189 

b) Average per hectare (1860.7) 80 

XL SECONDARY OCCUPATIONS 

A) Tighauan , — Not reported. 

B) San MigueL — Not reported. 

C) Santa Rosa 

1) Number of tenants in survey 81 

a) Number engaged in secondary occupations 67 

b) Percentage of tenants so engjaged 83 

2) Occupations 

c) Carpenters 13 

f) Drivers 22 

h) General laborers 36 

i) Merchants 8 

}} Tailors 8 

k) ' All occupations* 87 


s Severai tenania were engaged in two or throe eeoondary oecaiHitioas. 
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8) Time per annum spent in secondary occupations hrs. 43|821 

a) Average for each occupation (87) 504 

b) Avera^ for each tenant so engaged (67). 654 

c) Average for each tenant of survey (81) ... 541 

d) Average per hectare (380.8) 115 

4) Income per annum from secondary occupations. T 9,640 

a) Average for each occupations (87) . . ’ Ill 

bj Average for each tenant so engaged (67j. 144 

c) Average for each tenant of survey (81) 119 

d) Average per hectare (380.3) 26 


D) Hagmoy 

1) Number of tenants in survey 138 

a) Number engaged in secondary wjcupations. . . . 83 

b) Percentage of tenants so engaged 60 

2) Occupations 

c) Carpenters 8 

f) Drivers 3 

g) Fishermen 12 

h) General laborers. ... .... 43 

i) Merchants 17 

k) AU occupations . .. 83 

3) Time per annum spent in secondary occupations., hrs. 38,364 

a) Average for each occupation (83) ... .. 462 

b) Average for each tenant so engaged (83). 462 

c) Average for each tenant of survey (138). 278 

d) Average per hectare (439) : • • 

4) Income per annum from secondary occupations . P 12,217 

a) Average for each occupation (83) 147 

b) Average for each tenant so engaged (83). . . 147 

c) Average? for each tenant of survey (138) .88 

d) Average per hectare (439) 28 


E) Cahsiao 

1) Number of tenants in survey 99 

a) Number engaged in secondary occupations. . . 99 

b) Percentage of tenants so engaged 100 

r\ A* 


2) Occupations 

a) fiasket-weavers 

b) Blacksmiths 

c) Carpenters 

d) Copra-makers ... 

f) Drivers 

g ) Fishermen 

) General laborers 

k) All occupations 

3) Time per annum spent in secondary occupations.. . .hrs 

a) Average for each occupation (99) 

b) Average for each tenant so engaged (99). , 

c) Average for each tenant of survey (99). . 

d) Average per hectare (97) 

4) Income per annum from secondary occupations. . P 

a) Average for each occupation (99) ... 

b) Average for each tenant so engaged (99) . • 

c) Avera^ for each tenant of survey (99). . 

d) Average per hectare (97) 


1 

3 

3 

4 
2 
1 

86 

99 

.66,780 

675 

676 
675 
690 

8,340 

84 

84 

84 

86 


F) Naic 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

a) Number engaged in secondary occupations — 
b} Percentage of tenants so engaged 

2) Q^upations 

f J Drivers 

g) Fishermen 

E) General laborers 

k) All occupations* 

3) Time per annum spent in secondary occupations.. 

a) Average for each occupation (121) 

b) Average for each tenant so engaged (121). . . 

0 ) Average for each tenant of survey (151) 

d) Average per hectare (288) 


161 

121 

80 

3 

35 

83 

121 

.hrs. 67,306 
666 
666 
446 
234 
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4) Income per annum from seeonjdary occupations F 9i015 

a) Average for each occupation (121) 79 

b) Average for each tenant so engaged (121) 79 

c) Average for each tenant of survey (151) 64 

d) Average per hectare (288) 33 


0) Aparri 

1) Nurnl)er of tenants in survey Ill 

a) Number engaged in secondary occupations 103 

b) Percentage of tenants so engaged 93 

2) Occupations 

b) Blacksmiths .... 1 

cj Carpenters.. 9 

e) Dair}unen 5 

hi General laborers 84 

i) Merchants. ... ... 4 

k) All occupations. ... . 103 

3) Time per annum spent in secondary occupations. . hrs. 69,630 

a) Average for each occupation (103) .... 579 

b) Average for each tenant so engaged (103).. , , . 679 

c) Average for each tenant of survey (111). . ... 537 

d) Average per hectare (190) ... 314 

4) Income per annum from secondary occupations T 9,984 

a) Average for each occupation (103) .... 97 

b) Average for each tenant so engaged (103). .... 97 

c) Average for each tenant of survey (111). 90 

d) Average per hectare (190) . . ,53 


H) Bay 

1) Numl)er of tenants in survey 160 

a) Numl>er engaged in secondary occupations. . . 114 

b) Percentage of tenants so engaged 71 

2) Occupations 

a) Carpenters 17 

b) Drivers 5 

c) Fishermen. . . . . . 22 

d) General laborers 130 

e) Merchants .9 

f) All occupations. 183 

8) Time per annum sfient in secondary occupations. hrs. 81,240 

a) Average for each occ.upation (183) .... ... 444 

b) Average for ea(;h tenant so engaged (114). . 713 

c) Average for each tenant of survey (160). ... 508 

d) Average per hectare (337) ... 241 

4) Income i>cr annum from secondary occupations*. T 13,425 

a) Average for each occupation (183) 73 

b) Average for each tenant so engaged (114) 118 

c) Average for oacli tenant of survey (160) 84 

d) Average jHir hectare (337) ... 40 


1) AU surveys reported 

1) Numlxjr of tenants in survey 740 

a) Numl)er engaged in secondary occupations 587 

b) Percentage of tenants so engaged 79 

2) Occupations 

a) Basket-weavers, .... 1 

b) Blacksmiths.. 4 

c) Carpenters., . 50 

d) Copra-makers ... ... 4 

e) Dairymen .... 6 

f) Drivers , 36 

g) Fishermen . . 70 

h) General laborcr-s. 461 

i) Merchants 38 

j) Tailors 8 

k) All occupations 676 

3) Time per annum spent in secondary occupations , ,htw, 357,140 

a) Average for each occupation (676) 628 

b) Average for each tenant so engaged (687) 608 

c) Average for each tenant of survey (740) 482 

d) Average per hectare (1731.3) 206 
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4) Income per annum from secondary occupations. . 

a) Average for each occupation (676) 

b) Average for each tenant so engaged (587). 

c) Average for each tenant of survey (740) 

d) Average per hectare (1731.3) 

XII. HDUSEHOLD 'industries 

A) Tighamn , — Not rei>orted. 

B) San MigmL — Not reported 

C) Santa Horn 

1) Number of tenants in survey., . 

2) Numl:)er of tenants with hous(‘holds. 

a) NumJ)er engaged in household industries. 

D) Hagomty 

1) Numlxu* of tenants in survey. 

2) Number of tenants with households. . . 

a) Number engaged in household industries 

b) Percentage of households so engaged 

3) Industries 

a) Embroidering 

j) Weaving. . 

k) All industries. ... 

4) Income per annum from household industries 

a) Average for each household so engaged (128). 

b) Average for each tenant of survey (138) 

c) Average per hectare (43fl) . . . 

B) Calastao 

1) Number of tenants in survey. 

2) Nuinb(u’ of tcuiants with lioiiseholds 

a) N iiinlau* engaged in household industries. 

b) Percentage of households so engaged 

3) Industries 

e) Hat -making 

d) Mat-making 

g ) Haek-weaving 
) Tailoring 

k) All industries.. . . . 

4) Income jier annum from liousehold industries 
a) Average for each household scj engaged ((53), 
b) Average for each tenant of survey (^) 
c) Average per he<!tare (97) 

F) Nair 

1) Number of tenants in survey. 

2) Number of tenants with households , . 

a) Number engaged in household industries 
b) Percentage of households so engaged 
3) Industries 

h) Fibbing 

e) Nipa palm thateh-making. . 
f) P«(ij?-making® ... 

f ) Saek-weaving. . . 

) Tailoring 

k) All industries 

4) Income per annum from household industries 
a) Average for ea(*h household so engaged (44). 
b) Average for each tenant of survey (151) . 
c) Average per hectare (288) 

G) Aparri 

1) Number of tenants in survey. 

2) Number of tenants with households 

a) Number engaged in household industries. . 

H) Bay 

1) Number of tenants in survey . . 

2) Number of tenants with households 

a) Number engaged in household industries 

b) Percentage of households so engaged, . . 
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3) Industries 

J) Unclassified 

4) Income per annum from household industries T 

a) Average for each household so engaged (131) 

b) Average for each tenant of survey (160) 

c) Average per hectare (337) 


181 

8,258 

63 

52 

24 


/) All surveys reported 

1) Number of tenants in surveys 740 

2) Number of tenants with households 610 

a) Number engaged in household industries 336 

b) Percentage of households so engaged 55 

3) Industries 

a) Embroidering 96 

b) Fishing. 13 

o) Hat-making 39 

d) Mat-making 21 

e) Nipa palm thatch-making 5 

fj Po^is-making 21 

g ) Sack-weaving 3 

; Tailoring 5 

i) Weaving 2 

i) Unclassified 131 

k) All industries 336 

4 ) Income per annum from household industries T 25,866 

a) Average for each household so engaged (336) 77 

b) Average for each tenant of reporting surveys (740) 35 

c) Average per hectare (1731.3) 15 


XIII. LAND OWNERSHIP AMONG TENANTS 


A) Ti^uan , — Not reported. 

B) San Miguel — Not reported. 

C) Santa Rosa 

1) Number of tenants in survey. ... ... 81 

a) Number owning land .... 4 

b) Percentage owning land . ... . . 5 

2) Area of land owned by tenants. . ha. 11.2 

a) Average for each owner (4) 2.8 

b) Average for each tenant (81) 0.1 

2>) Hagcmy 

1) Number of tenants in survey. . . 138 

a) Number owning land 14 

b) Percentage owning land .... ... 10 

2) Area of land owned by tenants. . .... .ha. 30.8 

a) Average for each owner (14) ... .... 2.2 

b) Average for each tenant(138).. . ... 0.2 

E) Cakunao 

1) Number of tenants is survey. . .... 99 

a) Number owning land 90 

b) Percentage owning land . . 91 

2) Area of land owned by tenants ha. 70.4 

a) Average for each owner (90) . . 0.8 

b) Average for each tenant (99). 0.7 

F) Naic 

1) Number of tenants in survey 151 

a) Number owning land 62 

b) Percentage owning land 41 

2) Area of land owned by tenants ha. 58.6 

a) Average for each owner (62) 0.9 

b) Average for each tenant (151) 0.4 

Cf) Apairri 

1) Number of tenants in survey Ill 

al Number owning land 55 

b) Percentage owning land 50 

2) Area of land owned by tenants 21,3 

a) Average for each owner (55) 

b) Avera^ for each tenant (111) 1.1 
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H) Bay 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

a) Number owning land gg 

b) Percentage owning land 5$ 

2) Area of land owned by tenants ha. 102.8 

a) Average for each owner (88) ' l]2 

b) Average for each tenant (160) q .*0 


1) Number of tenants in the surveys 74O 

a) Number owning land 313 

b) Percentage owning land 42 

2) Area of land owned by tenants ha. 396.1 

a) Average for each owner (313) ... I.3 

b) Average for each tenant (740) .6 


XIV. TENANTS INDEBTEDNESS 

A) Tighaium 

1) Numl)er of tenants in survey 

a) Number indebted 

b) Percentage indebted 

2) Number of loans 

3) Amoimt of all loans 

a) Amount of loans from landlord 

c) Amount of productive loans 

e) Average amount for each indebted tenant (6) 

f) Average amount for each tenant (50) 

g) Average amount per hectare (129.4).. . 

B) San Miguel 

1 ) Number of tenants in survey 

a) Number indebted 

b) Percentage indebted .... 

2) Number of loans ... 

3) Amount of all loans 

a) Amount of loans from landlord 

c) Amount of produ<^tive loans 

e) Average amount for each indebted tenant (40) 

f) Average amount for each tenant (40) 

g) Average amount per hectare (114.5) 

C) Santa Rosa 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

a) Number indebted 

b) Percentage indebted ... 

2) Number of loans 

3) Amount of all loans 

a) Amount of loans from landlord. 

c) Amount of productive loans 

d) Amount of consumptive loans 

e) Average amount for each indebted tenant (48) 

f) Average amount for each tenant (81) 

g) Average amount per hectare (380.3) 

D) Hagonoy 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

a) Number indebted., 

b) Percentage indebted . • 

2) Number of loans • • • 

3) Amount of all loans 

a) Amount of loans from landlord 

b) Amount of loans from third parties 

c) Amount of productive loans 

d) Amount of consumptive loans 

e) Average amount for each indebted tenant (60) 

f) Average amount for each tenant (138) 

g) Average amount per hectare (439) 

E) Calasiao 

1) Number of tenants in stirvey. 

a) Numbm* indebted 

b) Percentage indebted 
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67.60 
67.60 
9.68 
1.15 
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40 
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100 
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r 1,370.00 
1,370.00 
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34.25 

34.26 
11.97 
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P 12,925.00 
12,925.00 

4.975.00 

7.940.00 
269.27 
159.67 

33.99 


138 

60 
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P 4,869.00 

3.596.00 

1.273.00 
961.00 

3.908.00 
81.15 
35.28 
11.09 


99 

99 
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2) Number of loans.. 

3) Amount of all loans 

a) Amount of loans from landlord . . .... 

b) Amount of loans from third parties ... 

c) Amount of productive loans 

d) Amount of ronsumptive loans. . . 

e) Average amount for each indebted tenant (09) 

f) Average amount for each t/enani (99).. . 

g) Average amount per hectare (97) 

F) Nuic 

1) Numlier of tenants in survey. . 

a) Number indebtc'd . . 

b) Percent age indebted 

2) Nurnlier of loans.. . 

3) Amount of all loans. ... 

a) Amounft of loans from landlord 

b) Amount of loans from third parties 

c) Amount of productive loans. . . 

d) Amount of eon.sumptive loans . 

e) Average amount for each indebted tenant (151) 

f) Average amount for each tenant (151). . 

g) Average amount per hectare (288). 

0) Aparn 

1) Number of tenants in survey., 

a) Number indebted 

H) Bay 

1) Numlier of tenants in survey. 

a) Number indebted. . . 

b) Percentage indebted 

2) Number of loans 

3) Amount of all loans. . 

a) Amount of loans from landlord 

c) Amount of productive loans 

d) Amount of consuiniitive loans. 

e) Average amount for each indcbl^ f/enant (29) 

f) Average amount for each tenant (KiO).. . 

g) Average amount iier hectare (337). . . 

/) All surveys refwried 

1) Numlier of tenants in survey. . . . 

a) Number indebted. . . 

b) Percentage indebted . 

2) Number of loans 

3) Amount of all loans. . . ... 

a) Amount of loans from landlord . . 

b) Amount, of loans from third parties ... . 

c) Amount of productive loans. . * .... 

d) Amount of consumptive loans 

e) Average amount for each indebted tenant (433) , . 

f) Average amount for each tenant (830) 

g) Average amount per hectare (1975 2) . 

XV. POPULATION OF TENANCIES 

A) Tighauan 

1) Number of tenants m survey. . . 

2) Number of tenants with households. ... 

3) Number of : 

a) Husbands and widowers 

b) Wives and widows ... 

c) Single tenants. 

d) Dependent living children . 

e) Self-supporting children . . .... 

f ) Deceased children ... 

g) Dependents other than children 

4) Average number in family “ 

5) Average number in living family^'.., 

6) Average number in household * 

7) Fopul&ion of survey** 

a) Average population for one tenancy (50) 

b) Average population per hectare (129.4). 


192 

T 1,263 00 
233 00 

1.030.00 
128.00 

1.135.00 

12 76 
12.76 

13 02 

151 

151 

100 

206 

..P 1,468 00 

406.00 
1,062 00 

248.00 

1 . 220.00 
9 72 
9 72 
5 10 

111 

0 

160 

29 

19 

29 

V 2,997 50 
2,997 50 
2,097.50 

900.00 
103 36 

18 73 
8 91 

830 

433 

52 

589 

r 24,950.00 

21.585.00 

3.365.00 

9.837.00 

15.103.00 

57.62 
30.01 

12.63 


50 

47 

47 

47 

3 

152 

1 

101 

16 

7.0 

5.0 
5.6 

265 

5.3 

2 a 


19 Tl»c quotient of (3a -f3b-f3c+3d 4-36 4*30 by (1) 
U The quotient of <3a43b43c43d 43e) by (1). 
ilThe quotient. of (3a 43b 43d 43g) by (2). 

The sum of (3a 43b 43c 48d 43«) . 
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B) San Miguel 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Number of tenants with households. ... 

3) NuinI)eror. 

a) Husbands and widowers . 

b) Wives and widows 

c) Smpile tenant s, 

d) Det)endent living ehildreji 

e) Seli-sufjporf ehildren 

f) Deeeased ehildren 

k) DependfMits otluM- than children 

4) Averaji;e number in lamilv 

6) Avt^ra^e numlxu’ in Iivirijj; fanulv’. 

6) Averafxi* nuinlx'r in housi'hold 

7) Popuiatinn of survey 

a) Av(‘raj»e population for one tenancy (40) 
b; Average population per hectare (li4.5) 

C) Sn7ita Rosa 

1) Number of tenants in survey. 

2) Numb(‘r of t^eniints with liouseholds. 

3) Number of: 

a) Husbands and widowers 

b) Wives and widows 

c) Single tenants. 

d) Deixuident living children 

e) Self-supporting clnldren 

f) Dcccaseil children 

g) Dependents fither than children 

4) Average number in family . .. 

5) Average number in living family. 

6) Average number in household 

7) Population of survey. 

a) Average iiopulation for one tenancy (81) 

b) Average* population per hectare (380 3) 

D) Hagonoy 

1) Nuinlxir of tenants in survey.. . 

2) Ntimher of tenants with households. 

3) N timber of : 

a) Husbands and widowers, 

b) Wives and widows 

c) Single tenants. . 

d) Dependent living children 

e) Self-supporting children ' 

f) Deceased children ... 

g) Dependent/S other than children 

4) Average number in family ..... 

6) Average number in living fa rnily. 

6) Average number in household, 

7) Population of survey 

a) Average population for one tenancy (138). 

b ) Average population perhectare (439) 

E) Calasiao 

1 ) Number of tenants in survey. 

2) Number of tenants with households. 

3) Number of: 

a) Husbands and widowers. . . 

b) Wives and widows 

c) Single tenants 

d) Dependent living children . . . 

’ e) Self-supporting children ... 

f) Deceased children 

g) Dependents other than children ... . 

4) Average number in family 

5) Avera^ number in living family 

6) Average number in household 

7) Population of survey 

a) Average population for one tenancy (99) 

b) Average population per hectare (97) 
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33 

33 

33 

7 

42 

32 

26 

8 

4.3 
3.7 
3.5 
123 
3.0 
1 0 


81 

60 

74 

74 

7 

203 

80 

147 

36 

7.2 

5.4 

6.5 
39i 

4 9 
1 0 


138 
128 

127 

121 

10 

362 

139 
251 

58 
7.3 
5 5 
5.2 
678 
4.9 
1 5 


99 

91 

92 
92 

7 

241 

31 

181 

19 

6.5 
4.7 
4.9 

451 

4.6 

4.7 
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F) Naic 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Nuznl)er of tenants with households 

3) Number of : 

a) Husbands and widowees 

b) Wives and widows 

c) Smgle tenants 

d) Dependent livinc children 

e) Self-supportina children 

f ) Deceased children 

g) Dependents other than children 

4) Average number in family 

6) Average number in living family 

6) Average number of hoiisehold 

7) Population of survey 

a) Average population for one tenancy (161).. 

b) Average population per hectare (288) 

0) Aparri 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Number of tenants with households. . 

3) Number of : 

a) Husbands and widowers. ... ... 

b) Wives and widows 

c) Single tenants . . . 

d) Dependent living children .... ... 

e) Self-supporting children 

f ) Deceased children 

f ) Dependents other than children 

verage number in family 

6) Average number in living family 

6) Average number in household. . 

7) Population of survey 

a) Average population for one tenancy (111)., 
b) Average population per hectare (190) 

H) Bay 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Number of tenants with households 

3) Number of: 

a) Husbands and widowers 

b) Wives and widows. . 

o) Single tenants 

d) Dependent living children . . . . ^ 

e) Self-supporting children 

f) Deceased children 

g) Dependents other than children 

4) Average number in family 

6) Average number in living family 

6) Average number in household 

7) Population of survey 

a) Average population for one tenancy (160).. 
b) Average population per hectare (337) ... . 

I) AU surveys 

1) Number of tenants in the surveys 

2) Number of tenants with households 

3) Number of : 

a) Husbands and widowers 

b) Wives and widows 

c) Single tenants 

d) Dependent living children 

e) Self-supporting children 

f ) Deceased children 

ff) Dependents other than children 

4) Average number in family 

5) Average number in living family.. 

6) Average number in household 

7) Population of survey 

S Average population for one tenancy (830).. 
Avmge population per hectare (1976.2). . . 
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304 
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4.1 
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690 


775 

771 
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1,780 

449 

1,527 

338 

6.4 


4.6 

5.3 

3,714 

4.6 
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XVI. AGE OF TENANTS 

A) Tighauan 

D Number of tenants in survey 50 

2) Maximum age reported . . . vrs. 76 

3) Minimum age reported * 20 

4) Average age of tenants ? , 44 7 

B) San Miguel 

1) Number of tenants in survey 40 

2) Maximum age reported . . , yrs. 70 

3) Minimum age reported 19 

4) Average age of tenants. . . 39.2 

C) Scmia Rosa 

1) Ntunber of tenants in survey ... 81 

2) Maximum age reported yrs. 68 

3) Minimum age reported 17 

4) Average age of tenants 37,9 

D) Hagonoy 

1) Number of tenants in survey 138 

2) Maximum age reported yrs. 80 

3) Minimum age reported. . 18 

4) Average ago of tenants 44.4 

E) Calasiao 

1) Number of tenants in survey 99 

2) Maximum age reported . . yrs. 70 

3) Minimum are reported 18 

4) Average age of tenants 38.1 

F) Naic 

1) Number of tenants in survey 161 

2) Maximum age reported yrs. 75 

3) Minimum age reported 15 

4) Average age of tenants. . 41 

Q) Aparri 

1) Number of tenants in survey.. ... Ill 

2) Maximum age reported yrs. 82 

3) Minimum age reported 23 

4) Average age of tenants 40.7 

//) Bay 

1) Number of tenants in survey 160 

2) Maximum age reported yrs. 90 

3) Minimum age reported . . 17 

4) Average age of tenants 40 9 

/) All surveys 

1) Number of tenants in the surveys.. ... 830 

2) Average maximum age of tenants yrs. 77 5 

3) Average minimum age of tenants 18 

4) Average age of tenants . . • 41 


A) 


B) 


€) 


XVII. SEX AND MARITAL CONDITION OF TENANTS 

Tigbavan 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Male tenants 

a) Single ... 

b) Married 

4) Average age at marriage — ... yrs. 

San Migud 

1) Number of tenants in survey — 

2) Male tenants 

a) Single 

b) Marriage 

4) Average age at marriage — 

Santa Rom 

1) Number of tenants in survey- 

2) Male tenants 

a) Single 

b) Married 

4) Average age at marriage. . 


yrs. 


yrs. 


60 

50 

3 

47 

18 


40 

40 

7 

33 

21 


81 

81 

7 

74 

23 
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D) Hagonoy 

1) Number of tonants in survey 13S 

2) Mule tenants . . 137 

a) Single 10 

b) Married 120 

c) Widowered 7 

3) Female tenants 1 

a) Widowed 1 

4) Average age at marriage yrs. 21 

E) Calasiao 

11 Number of tenants in survey 99 

2) Mule tenants 99 

a) Single 7 

b) Married 92 

4) Average age at marriage yrs. 25 

F) Naic 

1) Number of tenants in survey. . . .... 161 

2) Male tenants 151 

a) Single ... 4 

b) Married. . ... 147 

4) Average age at marriage. . . yrs. 21 

G) Aparri 

1) Number of tenants in survey Ill 

2) Male tenants 109 

a) Single ... 7 

b) Married ... 102 

3) Female tenants, . .... 2 

a) Widowed ....... .... .2 

4) Average age at marriage . yrs. 21 

H) Bay 

1) Number of tenants in survey ... ... 160 

2) Male tenants 160 

a) Single ... 5 

b) Married 156 

4) Average age at marriage. . yrs. 24 

I) All surveys 

1) Number of tenants in the surveys 830 

2) Male tenants 827 

a) Single > 60 

b) Married 770 

c) Widowered ... 7 

3) Female tenants .... . 3 

a) Widowed 3 

4) Average age at marriage yrs. 22 

f 


XVIIL INTERMARRIAGE AMONG TENANTS 
A) Tighauan . — Not reported. 


B) San MigueL — Not reported. 

C) Santa Rosa 

1) Percentage of husbands and wives from: 

a) The same barrio 74 

b) The same municipality . . 74 

c) The same province . 74 

D) Hagonoy 

1) Percentage of husbands and wives from: 

a) The same barrio 51 

b) The same municipality 84 

c) The same province 96 

E) Calasiao 

1) Percentage of husbands and wives from: 

a) The same barrio 66 

b) The same municipality 82 

e) The same province * 100 
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F) Naic 

1) Per(jentage of husbands and wives from: 

a) The same barrio ... 

b) The same municipality 

c) The same province. . 

G) Aparri 

1) Percentage of husbands and wives from: 

a) The same barrio 

b) The same municipality . , 

c) The same province. . . 

H) Bay 

1) Percentage of husbands and wives from: 

a) The same barrio 

b) I'he same municipality 

e) The same province. 

I) All auweys reported * 

1) Percentage of husbands and wives from: 

a) The same barrio 

b) The same municipality 

c) The same province. . . 

XIX. NUM15ER AND AGE OF TENANI'S CHILDREN 

A) Tighatmn 

1) Number of living children 

* a) Number dependent 

i) Of 5 years of age or less . 

ii) Of 7-18 years of ago 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 

b) Number of sedf-supporting 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 

2) Number of decjeased (diildren 

3) All children . , 

B) San Miguel 

1) Number of living children , ... 

a) Number dc pendent 

i) Oft) years of age or less . ... 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age. 

b) Number self-supporting .... 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 

2) Number of deceased children 

3) All children 

C) Santa Rosa 

1) Number of living children 

a) Number dependent 

i) Of 6 years of age or less ... 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 

b) Number self-supporting 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 

2) Number of deceased children 

3) All children 

D) Hagonoy 

1) Number of living children 

a) Numl)er dependent . . 

i) Of 6 years of age or less . . 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 

‘ b) Number self-supporting 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 

2) Number of deceased children 

3) All children 

E) ' Caiasiao 

1) Number of living children 

a) Numlier dependent 

i) Of 6 years of age or less 
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83 

87 
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83 

89 
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86 

96 
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152 
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101 
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74 
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27 

16 

32 
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26 

100 


283 
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114 

89 
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147 

430 
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362 

149 
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57 

139 

139 

261 

752 
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241 
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ii) Of 7-18 years of age.; 97 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 29 

b) Number selfHBupportmg 31 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 31 

2) Number of deceased children 181 

3) All children 453 

F) Naic 

1) Number of living children 348 

a) Number dependent 276 

i) Of 6 years of age or less 150 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 72 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 54 

b) Number self-eupporting 67 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 67 

2) Number of deceased children .... 312 

3) All children 655 

0) Aparri 

1) Number of living children 269 

a) Number dependent 174 

i) Of 6 years of age or less 78 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 96 

b) Number self-supporting 86 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 12 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 73 

2) Number of deceased children 205 

3) All children 464 

H) Bay 

1) Number of living children 344 

a) Number dependent 330 

i) Of 6 years of age or less 137 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 135 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over .... ... 58 

b) Number self-supi)ortmg 14 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 14 

2) Number of deceased children — . 304 

3) All children ... 648 

1) All swveys 

1) Number of living children .... 2,229 

a) Number dependent 1,780 

i) Of 6 years of age or less 827 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 705 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over i 248 

b) Number self-supporting 449 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 61 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 388 

c) Number of living children 

i) Of 0 years of age or less 827 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 766 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 636 

2) Number of deceased children 1,527 

3) All children 3,756 

4) Percentage of children living 59 

a) Percentage living and dependent . . 80 

i) Of 6 years of age or less 47 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 39 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 14 

b) Percentage living and self-supporting 20 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 14 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 86 

c) Percentage of living children 

i) Of 6 years of age or less 37 

ii) Of 7-18 years of age 34 

iii) Of 19 years of age or over 29 

5) Percentage of children deceased 41 

XX, LITERACY OF TENANT FAMILIES 

A) Tigbauan 

1) Number of tenants and wives in survey 97 

a) Percentage literate 68 
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i) In vernacular only** 

iii} In 

b) Percent^e illiterate 

2) Number of living children in auSrvey 

a) Percentage literate 

i) In vernacular only . 

iii) In 

b) Percentage Illiterate 

3) Number of members of families in survey 

a) Percentage literate 

i) In vernacular only 

iii) In English 

b) Percentage illiterate 


53 
10 
37 

152 

36 
27 

9 

64 

250 

46 

37 
9 

54 


B) San Migud 

1) Number of tenants and wives in survey . 73 

a) Percentage literate 62 

i) In vernacular only 57 

ii) In Spanish 1 

iii) In English 4 

b) Percentage illiterate 38 

2) Number of living children in survey. ... 74 

a) Percentage literate 19 

iii) In English 19 

b) Percentage illiterate 81 

3) Number of meml>ers of families in survey. 147 

a) Percentage literate 40 

i) In vernacular only. 28 

ii) In Spanish 1 

iii) In English 11 

b) Percentage illiterate. ... 60 


C) Santa Rosa 

1) Number of tenants and wives in survey 

a) Percentage literate 

i) In vernacular only. ... 

iii) In English 

b) Percentage illiterate 

2) Numlier of living children in survey. 

a) Percentage literate 

i) In vernacular only. . . 

iii) In English 

b) Percentage illiterate 

3) Number of members of families in survey. . 

a) Percentage literate 

i) In vernacular only 

hi) In English 

b) Percentage illiterate 


155 

72 

68 

4 

28 

283 

69 
44 
25 
31 

438 

70 
52 
18 
30 


D) Hagonoy 

1) Number of tenants and wives in survey . 

a) Percentage literate 

i) In vernacular only 

iii) In English 

’ b) Percentage illiterate 

2) Number of living children in survey.. . . 

a) Percentage literate 

iii) In ffiiglish 

b) Percentage illiterate 

3) Number of members of families in survey. 

a) Percentage literate 

i) In vernacular only. 

iii) In English 

b) Percentage illiterate 


258 

45 
42 

3 

55 

501 

54 

54 

46 
759 

51 

14 

37 

49 


E) Cijiia&i00 

1) Number of tenants and wives in survey . 

a) Percentage literate 

i) In vernacular only 

iii) InEn^ish... 


191 

29 

23 

6 


U VftmsoalAr was taksn to moan olemontory ability to read and write any of the numeroue Philippine 
in hormsUy eorriot with it literacy in the vernacular also. 
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b) Percentage illiterate 71 

2) Number of living children in survey 272 

a) Percentage literate 44 

i) In vernacular only ... 18 

ii) In Spanish 9 

iii) In English 77 

b) Percentage illiterate. ........ . 66 

3) Nural)cr of members of families in survey 463 

a) Percentage literate 38 

i) In vernacular only. ... 20 

ii) In Spanish ... . 6 

iii) In English 12 

b) Percentage illiterate 62 


F) Naic 

1) Number of tenants and wives in .survey ... . . 298 

a) Percentage literate 31 

i) In vema(‘ular only. ... . 22 

ii) In Spanivsh. . . . . 9 

b) Percentage illiterate 69 

2) Number of Jiving children in survey. 343 

a) Percentage literate. . . 66 

i) In vernacular only 36 

iii) In English 29 

b) Percentage illiterate. . . 36 

3) Number of members of families in survey. 641 

a) Percentage literate. ... 49 

i) In vernacular only. 28 

ii) In Spanish. 5 

lii) In Engh.sh 16 

b) Percentage illiterate. 51 


0) Aparri 

1) Number of tenants and wives in survey 209 

a) Percentage literate. . 38 

i) In vernacular only. ... .27 

li) In Spanish ... 4 

lii) 111 English ... 7 

b) Percentage illiterate . . 62 

2) Number of living children in survey . . 259 

a) Percentage literate . . 84 

i) In vernacular only. , 24 

ii) In Spanish.. , ... 6 

iii) In English ‘ . 54 

b) Percentage illiterate. 16 

3) Number of members of families in .survey. 468 

a) Percentage literate . . .63 

i) In vernacular only. ..... 25 

ii) In Spanish 5 

iii) In English ... 33 

b) Percentage illiterate ... 37 


H) Bay 

1) Number of tenants and wives in survey 315 

a) Pe.rcentnge literate . . 24 

1 ) In vermwOilar rmly 21 

iii) In English 3 

b) Percentage illiterate. ... 76 

2) Number of living ehildrcTi in survey 344 

a) IVreOntage literate ... 34 

i> In vernacular only. . 1 

iu In Spanish. .... ... . . 2 

iii) In English ...... . 31 

b) Percentage illiteriiie. 

3) Number of ineml^rs of families in .survey 659 

a) Percenl4ige literate 29 

. i) In veraacular only 10 

ii) In Spanish ,1 

. iii) In English iS 

b) Percentage illiterate 71 
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/) All mrveyB 

1) of tenants and wives in the surveys 

a) Percentage literate 

i) In vernacular only 

ii) In Spanish . ... 

iii) In English 

b) Percentage illiterate 

2) Number of living children in the surveys 

H) Percentage literate 

i) In vernacular only 

ii) In Spanish 

iii) In English 

b) Percentage illiterate 

3) Number of members of families in the surveys 

a) Percentage literate 

i) In vernacular only. 

ii) In Spanish 

iii) In English 

b) Percentage illilerate. ... 

XXL CLASS STABILn'V 

A) Tig}>auan 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Number of adult relatives reported .... 

a) Numl)er who are tenants or married to tenants, 

i) Percentage.. . 

b) Number who are landowners 
i) Percentage.. . . 

B) San Miguel 

1) Number of tenants in survey, . 

2) Number of adult relatives reimrtM . . 

a) Number who are tenants or married to tenants 

i ) Percentage. . ... 

b) Number who are landowners 

ii) Percentage 

C) Santa Rosa 

1) Number of tenants in survey. 

2) Number of adult relatives reix)rted 

a) Number who are tenants or married to tenants. 

i) Percentage.. .. 

b) Number who are landowners 

ii) Percentage. 

D) Hagonoy 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Number of adult relatives reported 

a) Number w'ht) arc tenants or married to tenants, 
i) Percentage. 

b) Numl>er who are landowners 

E) Calasiao 

1) Nmnber of tenants in survey 

2) Number of adult relatives re^nirted 

a) Numl>er who are tenants or married to tenants 

i) Percentage 

b) Number who are landowners 

F) Naic 

1) Number of tenants in survey 

2) Number of adult relatives reported . . . 

a) Numl^r who are tenants or married to tenants 

i) Percentage 

b) Number who are landowners. . 

® Avarri 

1) Numl)er of tenants in survey. 

2) Number of adult relatives reported 

a) Number who are tenants or married to tenants 

i) Percentage 

b) Number who are landowners. 

i) Percentage 
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1596 

40 

34 

2 

4 

60 

2229 

54 

18 

2 

34 

46 

3825 

48 

25 

2 

21 

52 
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209 
54 4 
17 
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40 

199 

103 

51.8 
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1.5 


81 
587 
409 
70 0 
34 
5 8 


13S 
1,630 
1,078 
66 1 
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99 
991 
S62 
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151 

1,529 

1,255 

82.1 
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111 
1,139 
370 
32 5 
48 
4.2 
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H) Bay 

IJ Number of teaantB in eurvey. 160 

2) Number of adult relatives repotted 1,019 

a) Number who are tenants or married to tenants 799 

i) Perofentage 78.4 

b) Number who are landown^ 14 

i) Percentage .4 

7) AU surveys 

1) Number of tenants in the surveys.. 830 

2) Number of adult relatives reported 7,478 

a) Number who are tenants or married to tenants. . . 5,085 

i) Percentage 68.0 

b) Number who are landowners 116 

i) Percentage 1.6 
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HOG RAISING FOR BEGINNERS* 

By B. M. Gonzalez 
Of the Department of Animal Husbandry 

WITH ONE TEXT FIQlTRB 

Pork is the staple meat food in the Philippines. While the use of chickens is 
more widespread, yet the consumption of pork in kilograms is vastly greater 
than that of poultry; and there is no meat that is more relished by the Christian 
Filipinos. 

Interest in hog raising has increased steadily the past decade, and this has 
brought to the army of hog raisers a body of recruits who have had to learn their 
lessons by experience. We have Ixjen confronted from time to time with de- 
mands for information on the subject and it is in response to such requests that 
this article is written. Hog raising is not so easy an undertaking as is imagined 
by many who have never tried it. The writer does not presume nor will attempt 
to cover the whole subject in this necessarily brief article, but if he succeeds in 
giving some information on the subject that will be of value to the beginner and 
will stimulate him to think about and to study and appreciate thd problems that 
will confront him, he will have attained his purpose. 

So many young people, and older ones too, desire to raise live stock to “get 
rich quick. Such persons will likely be disappointed if tliat is all thoir equip- 
ment for their undertaking. Animal industries concerned with the actual pro- 
duction of live stock have never paid big dividends until time has passed and 
hard work has been put in them. Men with the idea of quick returns will do 
better in the utilization end of the live stock industry, that is, animal trading and 
slaughtering, than in production. 

The production of live stock is a steady enterprise and requires patient work 
to make it a success. It is a business for the home lover who is content with an 
independent and moderate living and is willing to work hard for it. It is not a 
business for the capitalist. There are so many little pitfalls connected with the 
industry that it takes the personal attention of the owner, himself, to see them. 

HOW TO BEGIN 

The beginner would do well to start hog raising on a small scale, rather as 
a side line to his usual occupation, and as he learns the details of the business he 
can determine to what extent it is profitable for him to expand. Three hectares 
of land and ten sows is as large a beginning as one new in the business should 

t Ssperlm^iit St»Uoii w&tiibiitioii Ke. S24; Circular No. 1. 
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can start on much lc*ss than this, but there might not be enough in 
it to kf»ep his attention. 

The ])oginning hog raiser should plan his grounds in such a way that they 
may bo <hvided into lots about equal in size. This division is to enable him to 
rotate pastures; also lo plant a crop of corn once in a while and utilize the fertility 
accumulated in tlu^ land through the manure of the hogs, and to bury by plowing 
a gr(\at multitude of parasites which pollute the ground after animals have been 
kept on it for some time. 

He should establish a central hog house easily accessible from all the lots. 
The central hog house is most useful during farrowing time. In it may 1)0 kept 
hogs about to farrow so that thost* luMMling attention may b(i close by, and the 
little pigs will be under favorable conditions for proper <lev('lopinent. Each 
compartment in the hog h(>us<' should Ik' about 2}-2 x 2^ 2 nieters and there should 
be allowed an average of one <-ompartmeut for (*very two sows kept in the herd. 
The size of the Ijouse will, of course, depend on how im ly sows one desires to 
keep. The floor of tlie house should be of concrete (hat it may be dry, sanitary, 
and easy to clean. The sides may be made of bam])(>o or lumber. The roof 
may lx*, of ni])a or til('. Lumber siding on a concrel(‘ foundation will last longer 
than bamboo and will prove more economical in the end. The roof should be 
set low enough to afford protection from driving rains so the sid(\s need not be 
higher than is nec<‘ssary to k(X‘p the hogs in the compartments. 

It is )) 0 ssible to k(‘(‘p hogs in tbt^ Philippin(‘s without any provision for hous- 
ing, The w'cather is mild throughout the yvtw and the pigs can be left in the 
open where there arc trees l)er(' and there to protect th('m from the heat of the 
midday sun. Tl)e house, whih^ not indiHi)eiisabI(‘, is very convenient, however, 
as it furnishes a central place for the different events and openations in connec- 
tion \(dt,h the running of the plant, as in farrowing, castrating, catching for the 
market, isolation of sick jiigs, brecMling, mixing feeds, bx'ding, etc. AVithout a 
central house the yard or grounds, wla're feeding is done, is likely to be muddy 
and very insanitary as well as inconvenient for work. 

When the hogs are pastured in tlie fi(‘1ds, they should ]>e givTii shade. If 
there are large Irct's no furtlier pjovision is iKX'Ossary. If there are none, a frame- 
work covered with palm leaves gives sufficiimt protection from the heat of the sun. 

SK1.ECTK)N OF STOCK 

It is b(‘st to look around in the neigJiborhood for a prolifi(^ mother and con- 
tract for us miuiy of lier ftunale pigs as arc desired before they are weaned. If 
the selection is cUdayed, it is more than likely that the pigs will be sold for lechon 
(roast suckling pig) as there aio few of the poorer families that can afford to bring 
up to maturity a large litter of pigs. Also it is cheaper for the beginner to buy 
the pigs while very young, and this is a good age of stock for him to learn his first 
practical lessons in pig raising. The pigs selected should be from a mother of 
fair size and with ten to twelve pigs I 0 the litter. A sow with less than eight 
pigs cannot be considered as prolific. The advantage in having prolific sows is 
that one do<^s,not need to keep so many to produce the pigs needed. For 
example, if one intends to feed to maturity fifty pigs, he will need to keep ten sows 
if the average number in a litter is only five, but if they bear ten pigs at a time, 
then ho needs to keep only five sows. He will therefore save a large am6uni~bf ‘ 
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money as he will be hiding only five bows instead of ten to produce the same 
number of pigs. The boar should be a pur<‘ ])reod, a Eerkslli^{^ for example. The 
progeny of such a boar out of native sows arc called grades. They are generally 
better looking than pure native pigs, grow faster, fatten quicker, and are much 
tamer. Also grade pigs arc not very susceptible to disease. 

lMl>t)RTED BREEDS 

Several imported improved breeds have been bremght into the Islands from 
time to time, such as the Berkshire, the Duroc Jersey, the Poland China, the 
T.aniworth, and the Yorkshire. None of these broods has been frmnd to be fully 
adapted to Plulippine conditions, that is, climate, fecnls and tlie native method 
of hog raising. As they have a tendency to grow fast, they require more feed 
at each meal to keep tlnmi in good condition, much more than is generally given 
the native pig, and l>etter balanced as to its nutrients. In ndiirn for this extra 
feed they produ<;(» pork correspondingly faster. However, tluue are many dis- 
advantages with thes<‘ improved breeds: (a) The^arenot <0 prolific as native 
liogKS, often averaging no higher than five pigs to ea{di litter and frocpiently oven 
fewer; (b) Th(‘y art^ susceptible to a nunibt*!* of (li8('as<is wliich have apparently 
little effect on native pigs, as kidney worms and round worms; (c) 10 veil those 
that are able to endure thes(‘ dis(nises longcu* do not usually live beyond two years 
and a half. It is rare to find pure lired pigs in the Philippines older than three 
years. (1) 

For the present, thim, it is not recommendablo to raise pigs higher 
than 50 per cent of some pure breed. As stabKl above, siudi grades liave been 
found by experience to be almost as easy k<‘epcrs as the native pigs and return 
better profits. Tlu'y are good market- pigs. 

As to which of the pure breeds enuin(*rat(Hl above is thc.])ost to get a boar 
from, theie is little difforenc<\ All in all, the Berksliire and (he Duroc Jersey 
are the most r(*comnU‘mla])le for the Philippines at present. A brief statement 
of the <‘haractorisiics of these biwds follows. 

The Berk'shire. This is one of the oldest bnaals of hogs and is very jmpular 
in the Philippines, esjieeially the individuals nilh shorl upturned snouts. The 
Berkshin' is black with six whit(‘ points at the fae(\ ;it (he four feet, and at the 
swit(di of tlio tail. With pure black native pigs (lie grades, or nushzos arc colored 
much like the father. With black and whib' spotted pigs some of th(‘ young are 
almost pure black while others ar<; spot teal much hke IIk* inotlu r. While not 
vo.ry well suited to the Philippines, the Berksluni among mq)rov(‘d pigs is probably 
the best adapted to our conditions. 

The Duroc-Jersey. — This is an American bn?ed that is of (M)mpara(ively 
recent origin. Its color is solid red, varying in shade from light to dark. It- has 
a longer and more pointed snout than the Berkshire. It has provcm about ecpial 
to the Berkshire in its adaptability to local conditions. 

The Poland China . — This breed is also American derive<l in part from the 
Berkshire. It has more quality and fattens easier than ihv Berkshin^, but is not 
so hardy. Its color is the same as the Berkshire. Its fan' is straight, rather 
than dished like the latter. It has not proven very hard\ in the Philippines. 

The Tamworth . — This is an English breed of red pigs colored somewhat like 
the Duroc-Jerscy. It is a bacon breed and the form of its body is long, tall and 
thin, not like that of the other breeds mentioned, which is shorl, ])road, and com- 
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pact. It has a long snout and stands on long legs. Due to these characteristics 
and the form of its body, it is not popular in the Philippines, as the people see a 
great similarity between it and tha wild hogs. 

The Yorkshire , — Tliis is an English breed of white hogs. They have been 
imported into the Islands rather recently and have therefore no reputation estab- 
lished, either good or bad. They seem to be doing well, so far. Their color is 
a great drawback to them in this climate. White skin blister& easily under the 
heat of the sun. They are also difficult to keep clean. Its grades with native 
pigs are white, but as most native pigs are black, the offspring with this breed 
after the first generation are bound tc lack uniformity in color. 

Boars of the breeds named above may be purchased from the Bureau of 
Agriculture for about P30 at about weaning age; if older, the price is more. 

MANAGEMENT 

^ WHEN TO BREED 

Native pigs that have been fed properly will generally take the boar when 
about 10 months old. It is a good plan to breed the sows at this time. Age is 
only an approximate guide, however, as mom depends on the development of the 
animal. Well grown animals may be bred earlier, while slow maturing and in- 
adequately fed animals may not be ready to breed until much later. 

THE sow 

If a sow farrows not more than six pigs and proves to be a poor mother, she 
should be fattened after weaning her pigs and sold or butchered. If she farrows 
about eight or more and raises them well, then she may be kept longer. The 
second litter is likely to he larger than the first. Sows that have proven to be 
good mothers should be kept as long as possible, as they are better capital than 
unknown young sows. 

If the sow and her brood are fed and cared for properly, the sow may be 
bred soon after weaning her litter and thus produce two litters in one year. In 
practice, however, three litters in two years is about all that may be expected. 

The pregnant sow may be allowed to run with the rest of the herd. She 
should have sufficient feed, however, to properly develop her young pigs as well 
as store some fat which will serve later as reserve in nursing the growing pigs 
when born. At this time she can have rice bran, or tiqui-tiqui, and some corn. 
She should be allowed to graze and in case she cannot be conveniently turned to 
a grassy lot she should be given green forage. Stalks of peanuts will be very 
valuable for this purpose. Any other legume that the animal will relish will be 
equally as satisfactory. 

Knowing when the sow was bred, count 112 days ahead, and it will not be 
many days away from that when the sow will be ready to farrow. Native sows 
will generally steal away at that time and make their nest in some secluded place 
where they will not be molested. If one has a hog house, after cleaning it thor- 
oughly the sow should be confined in it before farrowing. She may be given 
rice straw or clean dry banana leaves for nesting material. The sow is likely 
to miss one or two meals at this time which should cause no alarm. She should 
be given plenty of water. 
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THE PIGS 

When about four weeks ol<l, the little pigs will begin to taste the feed of the 
mother and will gradually eat more and more every day. Tluy should be en- 
couraged to do this, as they will grow faster; the feed should be increased accord- 
ingly. The pigs may be weaned when 10 to 12 weeks old. 

NUMBERING 

To identify the pigs, and to keep a proper record of their ancestry and their 
age, a system should be followed. The one shown in the illustration is widely 
used by hog men and is very satisfactory. Notches are cut on the pig’s cars with 
a sharp knife as follows: 

1 = notch on lower edge of right ear 
10 = notch on lower edge of left ear 
3 = notch on upper edge of right ear 
30 = notch on upper edge of left ear 

If one desires any number, all he will have to do is to combine any two or more 
numbers. For example: 2 will be indicated i)y making two punches on the lower 
edge of right car; 10, by notching the lower edge of lli(‘ left ear once and the upper 
edge of the right ear twice, and so on. In (^ase he has exhausted the numbers, then 
he may start from numl>er 1 again. By that time the earlier numbered pigs will 
have been mostly disposed of, and the few that remain may be easily distinguished 
from the younger ones of the same number. 



FiH.l. — Diagram showing a system of numbering 
pigs by means of notches on the ears 

CASTRATION 

Young males not desired for breeding should be castrated as early as possible. 
The older the animal the more he resents the operation. Vigcjrous pigs may be 
castrated when about six weeks old. At this time they scarcely notice the opera- 
tion. When delayed until after weaning they generally suffer more from it as 
weaning itself causes them considerable disturbance. The operation is very 
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simple and may be performed with any size of pigs. The danger increases, how- 
ever, as the size of the pig increases. An attendant catches the pig and holds 
him on his back on a box or bench and exposes the scrotum. It is then washed 
thoroughly with a piece of cotton or clean rag dipped in some antiseptic solution, 
as 3 per cent creolin or carbolic acid. The attendant disinfects his hands, and 
with a sharp knife cuts a longitudinal incision and exposes one testicle. The 
testicle should bo freed of the membranes and these be allowed to retract. The 
cord is then pulled steadily but not too strongly. Then with a dull, and prefer- 
ably nicked but clean knife, the cord is cut. If only a sharp knife is available, the 
cord should l>e scraped with it instead of cut, as cutting will cause profuse bleed- 
ing. The operation is repeated on ihv other testicle. The incision should be 
long enough to insure good drainage. It neerl not be sowed up after the operation 
as it heals better without. After the operation, rub a mixture of vaseline and 
tar on the wound to keep away the fli(*s. The newly castrated pigs should be 
turned on a clean cement floor or on a dry clean grass lo^ until their wounds are 
fairly well healed. 

Ruptured pigs, that is, pigs in which the intestines are able to pass into the 
scrotum, are more difficult to handle. Their castration should be left to a trained 
opc^rator. It is preferable that these be sold when young for lechon rather than 
to run the risk of losing them in castration. 

WEANING 

When about ten weeks old the pigs may be weaned; if they are not very 
vigorous, weaning may be delayed two or three weeks longer. Weaning sliould 
not be done suddenly, as the sow is likely to have udder trouble^ if her pigs are 
removed all at once. The pigs may be separated and returned to the mother 
about two or three times a day for short intervals at first in order to empty her 
udders. These intervals should be decreased gradually until (complete weaning 
is accomplished. At the same time, th(‘ feed of the mother should be decreased 
considerably. She should be watched closely, as she is likely to come in heat 
at about the third day after weaning her pigs. • If bred then, conception is likely 
to follow^ and another litter of pigs may be expected after about 1 12 days. 

FEEUING THE YOUNG FIGS 

The weaned pigs may be given the same ration their mother was getting. 
If the pigs are on a lot where there is abundant forage a ration consisting of one 
pai*t corn, one part copra meal, and tw^o parts rice bran, or darac will be found 
satisfactory. If pigs cannot get green feed, the gains will be much slower. At 
such times the addition of some feed ricdi in animal protein is desirable. In many 
places in the Philippines small shrimps, or hipon are plentiful. These may be 
given in the proportion of 10 per cent of the total feed if fresh, of 5 per cent if 
dried. When the pigs reach six months of age they will need the animal protein 
feed less. The pigs then may be fed more corn in proportion. 

COMMON PHILIPPINE FEEDS 

COKN 

Corn is a fattening feed, and should not be given in a higher proportion than 
one third of the total feed for brood sows, boars, and young pigs. For fatten- 
ing pigs As much as two thirds of the ration may be corn. When pork retails 
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at 1^1.00 a kilogram, corn cannot be fed profitably if it costs luoie than Pfi.OO 
a cavan (58.5 kg. shelled), or ^1.20 for 100 nicdium ears, or 10 centavos a kilo- 
gram, shelled. 

KICE BHAN, (iMRAC’, OK TIQUI-TIQTJl) 

Rice bran is a fattening feed, also, but luivS laxative effects. For growing 
pigs, brood sows, and boars, as much as two thirds of th (3 grain ration may be rice 
bran. For fattening pigs more than one third of the ration should be darac. 
There are two kinds of darac, or tiqui-tiqui in the Philippine market. One comes 
from small combination mills which hull and polish the ric**:) all in one process so 
that the by-product is a mixture of hulls, bran, and broken grains, or hinlid. 
The other comes from larger mills. In these, Hk' hull ls kept vseparate and there 
is less broken grain mixed with the bran. 'i1ie first kind has very poor feeding 
value and is worth only about one half of the bran from the larger mills y<‘t its 
price is often two thirds as much. The bran from the large mills is the kind to 
be purchased. It has a feeding value that may bo placed (‘.o ns(‘rvatively at from 
10 to 25 per (jent more than the wsame weight of corn. (2) When pork Si^lls at 
PJ.OO a kilogram one cannot afford to feed rice bran higher than 'P2.85 a cavan 
of about 26 kilograms, or 11 centavos a kikigrain. 

COPRA MEAL 

This is a comjiaratively abundant as well as eln^ap fiM'd in the Philippines. 
Not more t han one third of the ration should of tliis b^ed, and preferably less, 
if other feeds are available and as cheap. Whcui pork retails at PI. 00 a kilogram 
one should not pay more than P84 a ton for copra meal or 8 centavos a kilogram. 

SWEET POTATOES 

A field of sweet- ])otatoes on which growing pigs can be turned to forage is 
one of the easiest ways of giving them the greiui feed th(\v need. Sweet potatoes 
grow well all over llie Islands and during tRe wliole year. The lea ves, as well as 
the root,s, are relished by pigs (3) . If not i)usl uix^cl I oo closely the tubers will grow 
continuimsly for a long time, thus reducing th(‘ ia>sl of n'planting. Sweet potato 
tubers can be substituted for corn in the proportion of 3^2 kilograms sweet pota- 
toes to 1 of corn. If the price warrants it sw’eet potatoes may be substituted for 
as much as one half of the total grain ration. 

COWPEAS 

This crop grows well in the Philippines, an<l \^icn pigs are turned to it at the 
time the pods arc beginning to ripen, or about two numths after planting, it fur- 
nishes a rich nitrogenous supplement to the feed in addition to its forage value. 
While the plants keep on growing even after the pigs are turned on the pasture, 
they are killed after a while and replanting is necessary (2). 

CORN FORAGE 

Standing corn makes a good feed if pigs are turned in at about the time the 
grains are beginning to turn hard, or shortly after the roasting stage. The pigs 
will save labor by doing the harvesting themselves, and will make comparatively 
large gains. They will consum i the corn in this way, however, much faster than 
if the corn was given to them in th . feed lot, and the gains are comparatively 
more expensive. 
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Approximate maximum price that should be paid for feeds when p<yrk sells at T 

kilogram. 


Price of pork. 

1*0 50! 







PI. 20 

Feeds 

Corn : 







1 

1 


Shelled, iier kg 

,05 

,06 

.07 

.08 

.09 

,10 

.11 

.12 

Shelled, i)er cavan 

2.90 

3.50 

4.10 

4.70 

6.25 

6.85 

6.45 

7.00 

Ears, medium per 100. . . . 

.60 

.72 

.84 

.96 

1.08 

1.20 

1.32 

1.44 

Rice bran: 









(Good grade) per kg 

.05 

.07 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.13 

Per cavan of 26 kg. . 

1,43 

1 72 

2 00 

2.30 

2.58 ' 

2.87 

3.14 

3.44 

Copra meal: 

Per kg 



1 






04 

05 

.06 

07 

.07 

.08 

.09 

.10 

Per ton 

41 50 

50 00 

! 58 50 

66 50 

75.00 

J^.00_ 

92 00 

100.00 
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LEAF BLIGHT OF CORN^ 

By Severo Marquez 

Leaf blight is one of the most common diseases of corn {Zen mays L.) in the 
Pliilippine Islands. Field plants of all varieties always show the symptoms of 
the disease. Introduced varieties are usually severely attacked. The Mlipino 
farmers do not consider the disease to be harmful so give it no particular atten- 
tion. 

THE HISEASK 

OKOGRAPH JC AL DISTIilB UTION 

According to Butler (1) leaf blight of corn is the most common disease in 
many parts of India and the only disease that has been observed every year to a 
greater or less extent at Pusa. It was first described in Italy in 1876, and has 
since been reported in the United States, South Afri(;a, Japan, and the Philippines. 
Robinson (2j, reported that in some parts of the United States the leaf blight 
fungus was found severe and destructive as far ])ac‘k as 1889, 

According to Hunt (3), a leaf blight of corn produced by Hchninihosporlum 
graminetini (Rab.) Erik, was found in America in 1007 causing extended, brown, 
and elliptical dead areas on the leaves. Stev(*ns and Hall (4) also in America, 
reported in the year 1910, that leaf blight of corn gives a somewhat frost-bitten 
appearance to the loaves, with a thin greHui-olivo mold on the lower sides. Rein- 
king (5) first found the disease in the College of Agriculture at Los Banos, Phil- 
ippine Islands. In the year 1918, Reinking (0) also found the same fungus on 
corn plante in China, 

ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 

In north-eastern United States Helminthosporium causes much loss (2). 
Serious damage has also been recorded from the fungus in Italy. 

lUnnking (5), found that entire plots of sweet corn wore d<)stroyed by leaf 
blight. In order to determine the severity of the disease, twenty diffenuit varie- 
ties of com planted in the College of Agriculture wore observed and the degree 
of infection noted. It was found that Montellano’s Corn, Yellow Flint, Chinese 
Waxy Endospern, Fenchy Salvador, Laguna Mexican, Mismis, and the Los Banos 
White were slightly attacked. Mexican Juno Corn, Moro Corn, Early Flint 
Sweet Corn, Seflora, Zea mays indeniata, Zea mays everia, Argentina Pop Corn, 
Yellow Plint, Cebu White Flint, Guam Corn Flint, and Bolero F had medium 
infection. White Pearl, Guam White Dent, Forlorn, and the Country Gentle- 
man Sweet Corn were severely infected. In general the native varieties were 
slightly infected by the fungus. 

SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE 

EARLY STAGE OF INFECTION 

The early stage of the disease on the field corn plants is characterized at first 
by minute yellow roundish spots on the leaves, which gradually increase in size, 

1 Thesis presented for graduation from the College of Agriculture, No. 174. Experiment. Station contribu- 
tion No. 225. Prepared in the Department of Plant Pathology under the direction of Professor Otto A . Reinking. 
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geoerally becommg somewhat oval in shape. As the spots become dder, their 
long axes ran parallel to the veins of the leaves. They eloi^te into stripes. 
The spots may ran together forming a large spot and may cover the entire leaf 
surface. In the inoculated plants the first symptoms of the disease are spots 
on the leaves with water-soaked borders. They increase in size, become yellow- 
ish in color, and finally turn brown. 

ADTANCISD STAGE OT INFECTION 

When the spots are old, they have light yellowish to gray centers around 
which is a brownish colored tissue. A black mold composed of conidiophores 
and conidia is produced in the center of the old spots. This is visible to the naked 
eye. 

CAUSAL ORGANISM 

METHOD OF ISOLATION 

A young diseased portion from the leaf of corn was cut off with a pair of 
scissors and disinfected with a 1 to 1000 mercuric chloride solution for thirty 
seconds. Then it was washed three times with sterile water in test tubes to re- 
move the disinfectant. Finally, it was transferred to the potato agar in steriliz- 
ed petri dishes by means of a sterilized platinum needle. After one day a white 
growth of mycelium was noted around the leaf section of the agar in the petri 
dishes. A portion bf the mycelium was transferred to a test tube with potato 
agar. The cultures were transferred twice a month to other test tubes. 

MOBFBOLOGY 

MycfMum . — The mycelium grows very abundantly in masses. It is septate, 
slightly constricted at the septa, branched and somewhat granular. It is hyaline 
when young and light brown when old. Twenty cells of the mycelium were 
measured and they were found to be 18-40 microns x 4-6 microns. 

Conidiophores . — The conidiophores arise in clusters. They are pale in color 
in the earlier stage of development and yellowish brown when old. They can 
be easily distinguished from the mycelium. They are septate, and somewhat 
granular. Twenty conidiophores were measured and these were found to be 
96-148 microns x 8-10 microns. Each conidiophore varies from 4 to 8 cells de- 
pending upon the age. 

Conidia . — The conidia are borne at the tips of the conidiophores. The 
conidia are wider at the middle and gradually taper toward the two ends. They 
are septate, and are crescent-shaped. Two hundred spores were measured and 
these were 36-112 microns x 10-18 microns. 

The results of the measurements of conidia made by the writer are very 
similar to the result obtained by Stevens (7). The writer found that the conidia 
are 36-112 microns x 10-18 micrbns. Stevens (7) found that the conidia were 80- 
120 microns x 20-24 microns. The writer is tlmrefoie of the opifiion that the 
species causing leaf blight of corn in the Philippines is H. inconspiaiutn Cke. 
and Ell. 

PSTBIOLOOT 

On September 1, 1920, four different kinds of culture media were prepared 
in rile laboratory. On September 2, 1920, these media were inoculated the 
cmudia of the fui^us taken from the pure culture j^viously prepared. Dmly 
observations for fifteen days were made after the transfer of the fungus to' the 
media. 
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Growth on potato agar,—T!ho growth of the fungus on this medium w^u8 faster 
than on any of the other three media used* 

Growth on stertlizod potato cylinders, — At the end of fifteen days the fungus 
was as black as the culture on potato agar; it ranked second with respect to 
growth. 

Growth on sterilized com steZJk.~The growth on the corn stalk was less pro- 
nounced than the growth on potato agar and sterilized potato cylinders. After 
fifteen days it was as black as the growth on potato agar and potato cylinders. 

Growth on sterilized bean pods, — The growth of the fungus on the bean pod 
was the slowest. The whole pod was thinly covered by the fungus. The fungus 
did not turn as black as the growth on the potato agar, potato cylinders, or com 
stalk. 

BELATION OF SPORE PRODUCTION TO MEDIA 

On the tenth day after the transfer of the pure culture of the fungus to potato 
agar, potato cylinders, sterilized corn stalk, and sterilized bean pods a micro- 
scopic examination of the fungus taken from each culture medium was made. 
Spores were found in the cultures grown on the four media used. It was found 
that spores were formed after seven days on potato agar in the previous cultures. 

GERMINATION OF SPORES 

Three trials were made in germinating the spores or conidia of the fungus. 
The first trial was made July 20, 1920. A small mass of conidiophores and coni- 
dia taken from the pure culture was mounted on a glass slide and put under the 
microscope. In the first trial it took 15 hours for the conidia to germinate. The 
second trial was made on July 22, 1920. In the second trial it took three hours 
for the spores to germinate. The third trial was made on the same day as the 
second. Conidia were found germinating after two hours. 

LONGEVITY OF THE SPORES 

Twenty-four leaves of com severely infected with Helminthosporium inoon- 
spicuum were gathered in the field. Twelve of these loaves were kept outside of 
the laboratory, exposed to rain and sun, and the other twelve were kept in the 
labo^ator>^ The experiment was started on October 19, 1920, and closed on 
January 25, 1921. A few spores were taken from the two specimens at three-day 
intervals until the spores were found not viable. 

The writer found that the spores taken from the specimens kept outside 
contained more viable spores over a longer period than those kept inside. Of 
the 84 trials made, the last four for the specimens kept inside, and the last two 
for the specimens kept outside, gave no germination. The specimens that were 
kept outside remained viable for a longer time than those kept inside. In both 
cases, the spores were found still viable three months after the specimens had 
been gathered in the field. The specimens which were kept in the laboratory, 
not being exposed to moisture, did not live as long as those kept outside. From 
this, the writer concludes that moisture favors the germinating power and longev- 
ity of the conidia. The specimen which was kept in the laboratory was still in 
a good conditian when the experiment was closed, but the conidia were not viable. 
The kept inside showed no j^rmination nine days before the outside 

gpeeimen ceased to germinate. 
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iPA*moa®>ncmr 

To test whether the isolated fuugtte from the leaf spots of com would cause 
trouble similar to the spot in the field inoculation, experiments were made» 
Plants grown in the laboratory and in the field were inoculated. 

Conidia from a pure culture of the fungus was transferred from a test tube 
of potato agar to the atomiser with sterilized water by means of a platinum 
needle. The plants were sprayed with the conidial suspension in a very fine 
mist. They were then covered with bell jars on the table in the laboratory. 
Daily observations were made both on the inoculated plants and on the control. 

According to the observations made, the spots were formed on the leaves of 
the plants in the laboratory on September 16, 1919, one day after the inocula- 
tion of the potted plants. On September 18, 1919, three days after the inocula- 
tion of the plants in the field, a few minute yellow specks were observed on the 
plants. Spots with water-soaked borders were first observed on the potted plants, 
while a slight yellowing in the form of spots was found or the corn plants inoc- 
ulated in the field. The plants grown in the field showed signs of the disease 
two days later than those which were grown in the pots. This was probably 
because the plants in the laboratory were more tender than those grown in the 
field. The control was not infected. In order to be sure that the fungus was 
the real cause of the disease, re-isolation was made from both the inoculated 
plants in the laboratory and in the field. In both cases a fungus similar to the 
original one was obtained. The method cmiyioyed in the re-isolation experiment 
was the same as that employed in the isolation experiment. 

On August 18, 1920, twelve small pots with soil were sterilized in the auto- 
clave, and five seeds of corn were planted in each pot after the pots had been 
sterilized and cooled. The seeds were disinfected with a 1 to 1000 mercuric 
chloride solution for thirty seconds before they were planted. The pots were 
divided into three lots, each lot having four pots. The soil in the first four pots 
was inoculated with the pure culture of the fungus before the seeds wore planted. 
The plants in the second four pots were inoculated after the seeds had germinated. 
The last four pots were used as the control. All the pots were covered with bell 
Jars on a table in the laboratory. Daily observations were made on the three 
lots till the end of the experiment. 

It was found that the plants from the inoculated soil were infected two days 
after the seeds germinated. Tha plants whose leaves were sprayed with conidial 
suspension were infected a day after they had been inoculated. The control 
plants remained healthy. The results show that the fungus in the soil can infect 
the plants after they have germinated. The spots in both lots turned yellow in 
color. Some of the infected leaves in each lot were exit and decolorized in a solu- 
tion of acetic acid and alcohol. The decolorized leaves were mounted in glyce- 
rine on glass slides and the conidiophores and conidia were observed in the com 
leaf tissue. 

MBTHOn OF INVASION 

It was found that the fungus entered through the stomata, and directly 
through the leaf tissues. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

It was found from observations made on the twenty varieties of com used 
that six varieties were slightly infected by the fungus, ten varieties showed me- 
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dium iBfection, and four were severely infected* The native and acclimatised 
varieties were slightly infected while the imported new varieties were severely 
attacked. 

It was found that the early symptoms of the disease were the presence of 
watery spots on the leaves in case of the plants grown in the laboratory, and yel- 
low spots in the case of the field plants. In both cases the spots increased in 
sisse, turned yellow and then brownish. The old stage of the spots was covered 
with black mold which was composed of conidiophores and conidia. 

In the study of the causal organism, it was found that the fungus grew very 
well on potato agar. Through the isolation experiment it was noted that the 
growth of mycelium on potato agar one day after the transfer of the diseased part 
was very evident* The infection experiments showed that the fungus grown in 
pure culture readily infects the corn plants. The plants grown in the laboratory 
were more susceptible to the fungus than those grown in the field. As shown by 
the decolorized leaves taken from the inoculated plants, the fungus enters 
through the stomata and through the leaf tissue by directly penetrating through 
it* It was also ob&erved that the corn seeds disinfected with 1 to 1000 mercuric 
chloride solution, and planted in sterilized soil were free from the fungus pro- 
vided that they were kept in a controlled condition. Soil inoculation also showed 
that the spores in the soil may infect the young plants. 

Morphological studies showed that the organism had one type of spores 
which vary in dimensions and in number of septa. 

Butler (5), Stevens (6), and the writer obtained different measurements of 
the spores of the organisms which they studied. The writor^s result, however, 
was more nearly like that obtained by Stevens, so that the organism is to be 
referred to Helmmihosporium inconspicuum. 

The organism grew test on potato agar Bean pod was a poor substratum 
for this fungus, tecjause its growth on this medium was very slow. When mount- 
ed in water the conidia germinated within two hours at 81*^0, producing one or 
two germ tubes, one at each end. The spores wore found still viable three months 
after the specimens had been gathered from the field and kept in the laboratory, 
and it is very probable that they may remain viable even for a longer time. The 
diseased parts do not decay when they are kept from moisture and they la t 
longer than those exposed to moisture, but in case of the viability of spores it is 
tetter for the spores to be exposed to weather conditions. Spore-catching experi- 
ments showed that the spores are probably blown by the wind. Further work 
however needs to be done on this phase of the problem. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

(1) Leaf spots caused by Helminihosporium inconspicuum were found on 
all varieties of corn planted in the College of Agriculture. 

(2) Imported varieties are more susceptible to the fungus than the native 
and foreign but acclimatized varieties. 

(3) Spores and conidiophores are formed on the older spots. 

(4) Plants grown in the laboratory are more readily infected by the fungus 
thm plants grown in the field. 

(6) The fungus enters through the stomata of the leaves, and by direct 
penetration through the leal tissues. 
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(S) Hdmnlhosporitm inconapiemm produces one type of i^Kwes ivMcdi 
very in sue and mimbw septa. 

(7) It was found that the older leaves of the plants grown in the fieM 
severely infected. 

(8) Ck>oidia and conidiophores germinate by means of germ tubes, tibe 
conidia producing one or two germ tubes, one at each end of the oonichum. 

(0) The spores may germinate within two hours in a drop of water at Sl’C. 
romn temperature. 

(10) The conidia remained viable as long as three months when kept in 
the laboratory, and as long as seven months from the time the plants were in* 
fected to the time that the conidia lost their viability. 

(U) The spores in the soil may infect young com plants. 

(12) The wind is probably a means by which the spores are carried from 
one eom plant to another. 

(13) White Pearl, Guam White Dent, Forlorn, and Country Gentleman 
sweet com were the varieties severely infected by the fungus in the College of 
Agriculture. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The reccHumendations herein formulated are based on observations and 
from the results of the experiments. 

(1) It is recommended to practice crop rotation, because the spores in the 
soil may infect the com plants when planted in a field where corn has just been 
harvested. 

(2) If possible, idant only resistant varieties of corn. Native and accli- 
maticed foreign varieties are to be preferred. 

(3) Imported varieties should be planted in isolated fields. 

(4) Manure or compost made from leaves on diseased fields should not be 
used as fertilizers for com. 
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STUDIES ON PHILIPPINE POULTRY FEEDS I: AVAILABILITY 

AND PALATABILITY* 

By Nicasio A. Tuason and F. M. Fbonda 

Perhaps, of all the factors that control production, feeding is by far the most 
important, as about sixty per cent of the cost of production is traceable to feeds. 
In the art and science of poultry feeding, there arc many factors that should be 
considered, but ranking in their order of importance, the availability and palata- 
bility of the feeds head the list. 

So far no studies have been made along these lines in the Philippines, 
although of the many obstacles that tend to discourage poultry raisers in the 
Archipelago, the lack of information on the proper methods of feeding is the great- 
est. In the United States a number of palatability tests have been conducted 
in several places, but as the feeds used in these studies are not the same as are 
used in the Philippines, the results obtained cannot be applied to our conditions. 

The purpose of the studies reported in this paper was to find out the feeds, 
with regard to palatability and availability, best suited to our native poultry. 
The relative consumption of a certain feed as compared with others available 
to the fowls at the same time is the criterion used for palatability in this study. 
These studies were made from August 4, 1922, to December 29, 1922, covering a 
period of sixteen weeks. 


AVAILABILITY 

With regard to availability and price of feeds that may be used for feeding 
poultry in the Philippines, no experiments need be conducted. The annual 
statistical reports published by the Bureau of Agriculture are sufficient to show 
whether or not certain grain feeds can be had and fed profitably in certain localities. 
Usually, however, the only feeds that can be fed profitably in this country are 
the ones produced by the poultryman himself. A list of possible feeds that may 
be used for this purpose is given in Table I. This table is derived mostly from 
Appendix Tables I, II, and III in Henry and Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding. The 
digestible coefficients for ruminants with fiber excluded were used, inasmuch as 
poultry cannot digest fiber. As far as such factors are available, the digestible 
coefficients for poultry were used. These factors were available only in the cases 
of cracked com, corn metd, and potato. 

I inbietis |ir«in«ted lor irsduitAion from the CoUife of Agrioultare with the degree of Beehelor of Science in 
AgricoAture, No. 176. Etperiment Btatioucontribution No 225. Prepared in Department of Animal Husbandry 
under the direction of Doctor M. Fronde. With later notes and data added by F. M. Fronda. 
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Tabub I . — the twerage anonym and digestible nutrients in 100 kUagrams af feeds that may 
be available for poultry, a 


Feeding stuff. 


Com, cracked 

Cora meal 

CcMrn bran 

Rice, rough 

Bice j>olish 

Rice shorts QMid) 

Rice bran 

Rice meal 

Sorghum 

Copra meal 

Cowpea 

Soy bean 

Soy bean, fat extracted 

Mungo 

Sunflower seed 

Peanut without hull 

Peanut, waste 

Cow^s milk 

Whey 

Fish meal 

Dried shrimps 

Snails, fresh 

Fresh bone, ground 

Bread 

Bakery refuse 

Cabbage, outer leaves 

Mixed grasses 

Potato 


Total 

aflh. 

Total 
} crude 
fiber. 

1 Digestible nutrients. 

Crude 

protein. 

N-Free 

extract. 

Fat. 

1.5 

1.5 

8.9 

63.2 

4.3 

1.3 

i 2.3 

7.0 

64.1 

3.4 

2.4 

1 9.8 

5.8 

49.9 

4.6 

4.Q 

9.3 

4.7 

61.4 

1.7 

4.8 

1.9 

8.0 

56.7 

7.5 

2.2 

0.8 

9.2 

71.7 

2.0a 

13.2 

13.6 

6.9 

34.1 

6.3c 

9.1 

9.3 

7.3 

44 8 

10.6 

1.9 

2.0 

7.5 

59.5 

2.6 

7.3 

15.7 

15.8 

36.6 

5.8c 

3.4 

4.1 

19.4 

51.9 

1.1 

5.3 

4 3 

30.7 

19.3 

14.4 

5.4 

5.3 

38.1 

28.7 

5.0 

3.0 

4.4 

20.4 

56,6 

0.96 

3.1 

27.9 

13.5 

15.1 

20.3 

2.2 

2.6 

24.1 j 

14.7 

40.4 

5.4 

6.2 

22.0 1 

13.0 

30.1 

0.7 

— 

3.3 i 

4.9 

4.3 

0.7 

— 

0.8 i 

4.7 

0.3 

32.0 

— 

40.9 



2.2 

19.7 1 

4.2 

55.6 ! 

3.3 ! 

2 Oa 

6.1 

— 

7.6 

7.3 

0.8a 

21.1 

i 

18.3 

— 

24.6 

1.5 

0.7 

5.8 

51.5 

0.5 

5.2 

0.5 1 

8.3 1 

60.5 i 

7.0 

3.1 

2 8 : 

1.7 

4.3 

— — 

1.8 

10.6 1 

1.7 

8.6 i 

0.6 

1.1 

0 4 1 

1 1 

15.7 j 

— 


a Derived mostly from Appendix Tables I, II and III in Henry and Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding^ 1U17* 
and from varioiis other sources. 

a Actual analysis reported by the Department of Chemistry, Collece of Agriculture, University of the Philip- 
pines. 

h Actual analysis reported by the Bureau of Science, Manila. 

c Computed from actual analysis reported by the Department of Chemistry, College of Agriculture, University 
of the Philippines. 


Of the grains, rice and corn seem to be the most popular, as these are raised 
io all the provinces in the Philippines. Filipinos seem to be awakening to the 
possibilities of raising and using sorghum as a poultry feed. Of the ground feeds, 
rice bran, binlid (rice shorts), and copra meal, being by-products, are cheap feeds 
and are therefore very popular. Rice bran and binlid are by-products of rice, 
the staple food of the Filipinos, and copra meal is a by-product obtained in the 
extraction of coconut oil from copra, one of the principal products of the Phil- 
ippines. Snails, shrimps, either dried or fresh, and refuse fish may be the principal 
sources of animal proteins. The use of any of these feeds, however, depends 
upon conditions in different localities. Cowpeas, soy beans, mungo, and pea- 
nuts can be used as poultry feeds if these can be produced cheaply. A very 
careful selection and combination of these feeds will aid considerably in reducing 
the cost of poultry feeding, which would mean greater gains for the poultryman. 

PALATABILITY 

Ten hens, six capons, and two roosters, making a total of eighteen fowls 
were used in this study. This choice of birds was used instead of any single type 
of poultry, so the group would be representative, hence, the results would be more 
conclusive. The fowls were all healthy and vigorous, and varied in from 
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four months to over a year. Before starting the experiment, they weie fed a 
ration of one part by weight each of com and palay every morning and afternoon 
so as to get them acquainted with the caretaker. 

In the experiment both carbonaceous and protein feeds were used in the 
first part, and in the second part mash mixtures supplemented with grain. The 
carbonaceous feeds used were com, rice, rice bran, and sorghum, and the protein 
feeds were copra meal, soy beans, cowpeas, mungo, dried shrimps, dried fish, 
calamiBmia meal* and blood meal. 

In the second part of the experiment, the following mash mixtures were used : 

No. 1. Rice bran and copra meal. 

No. 2. Rice bran and blood meal. 

No. 3. Rice bran and calamismis meal. 

No. 4. Rice bran and mungo meal. 

No. 6. Corn meal and copra meal. 

No. 6. Com meal and blood meal. 

No. 7. Corn meal and calamiamis meal. 

No. 8. Corn meal and mungo meal. 

In the first four combinations, rice bran was the basic part, two-thirds by 
weight being supplied, the other constituent forming one-third. In the last four 
mixtures, corn meal was the basic part, two-thirds by weight, the other consti- 
tuent being one-third. 

The birds were housed in one of the two compartments of a College poultry 
house. They were provided with a grassy range about 30 by 12 meters which 
was divided lengthwise into two parts by a wire netting so that the fowls could 
be changed from one yard to another as desired, thereby establishing a rotation 
of yards. The feeds were placed separately in bamboo feeding troughs, and the 
birds were allowed to eat by the ^^Cafeteria style,’' that is, the birds were allowed 
to select their food and eat all they desired. Feeds were available to the birds 
all the time. When the birds showed a tendency to go to the same trough all 
the time the places of the troughs were changed. The changing was necessary 
about every two days. The feeds were weighed weekly. The weights of the 
birds were recorded every four weeks. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Table II . — Skomng weight of the hirds^a 


1 

1 

Single feed 
test. 

Mash-mixture 

test. 

Number of birds 

Average weight at the beginning of experiment i 

Average weight at the middle of experiment 

Avera^ weight at the close of experiment 

Cain 'm weight 

18 

kg. 

1.36±.0 049 
1.49±0.061 
1.69-^0.087 

0 33+0.100 

18 

kg. 

1 58 + 0 068 
1.65+0.073 
1.72+0.074 
0.15+0 104 


aThe probable errors of the means were computed according to Peter's formula. 


In the single feed test the birds made an average gain of 0.33 kilogram in a 
period eight weeks, thus showing that they did not underfeed themselves in 
thucasB. In the mash-mixture test the birds gained less. This lower gain seems 

1 Ovotiikd iaed of Psepeearpui (tb'ouonclcbut L. When young, the podf make very good vegetable human 
food. 
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to iadinto tilut the birds ralislffid tlieleeds in the smi^ feed test moie tihui tboM 
in the ixteudi«mixtoie test. 


Table m.’—Showtnii anunmtt of fud eoatumed in eiffU wedct. 


Feeds- 

Total 1 
amount. 

Onleir ol 
palatability. 

Orains 

Com (cracked) * 

kf. 

24.6 

2 

Rice (rou^) 

34.0 

1 

^nrghiim (wlbnle grain) * 

14.2 

3 

Or<nmd feeds 

Soy beans 

3.6 

7 

Cowpeas- 

5.1 

5 

Mungo 

9.4 

3 

Cals^ismis meal 

1.0 

6 

Bice bran 

4.8 

6 

Copra meal * , 

6.0 

4 

Blood meal- 

0,2 

14.7 

9 

Dried shrimps 

1 

Dried 

14.1 

2 


In Table 111 is shown the total amounts of feeds consumed in the single feed 
test. As can be seen from this table, rice is the most palatable of the grains used 
in the test, corn coming next, then sorghum. Among the ground feeds dried 
shrimps was the most palatable, with dried fish as a close second. This order 
was based on the weights of the feeds, but in volume the consumption of dried 
shrimps was greater than that of palay, and dried fish greater than that of corn. 

It was observed that on the first day, only the com, palay, dried fish, and 
dried shrimps were eaten, all the other feeds remaining untouched. This choice 
was probaUy due to the birds being unaccustomed to this method of feeding. 
Naturally, they rashed to the feeds that they knew best or that were most palat- 
able, leaving the less palatable and unknown feeds alone. In the following three 
or four days all the feeds in the troughs were consumed except blood meal, soy 
beans, and calamismis meal which, it may be concluded, were the least palatable. 
Blood meal was hardly touched at all. Di^ring the first week the birds had a 
natural tendency to rush to the first trough they encountered, and if they hap- 
pened to like the food found here, they remained until all of it was consumed, 
and then passed to the less palatable feeds and ate these in proportion to their 
palatability. After the first week the birds got over this habit and became ac- 
customed to the feeds and the manner of feeding, and did not rush to any partic- 
ular feed, but went from 'one trough to another balancing their rations. Of 
course the rate of consumption was in proportion to the palatability of the food 
as is shown in Table III. 

All of the provinces produce rice, though in varying quantities. This ex- 
phuns the popularity of tl^ grain as a poultry feed. As it is very palatable, it 
is one of the most suitable grains in the Mands for poultry feeding. 

Com, though not so extensively raised as rice, because of its wide avail- 
ability and extreme palatability, is a hi^y desiraMe feed for poultry. 

Although soy beans and eowpeas are not raised in large amounts there is a 
fairly good production in most pteces. 'Diese legumes are not so cheap and so 
pafetoble as rice and com, but in jdaces where protein-rich feeds are not avail- 
aide riney will su^y a fairly good source of protein for poultry teaS&ag. 
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THi 0 tests show miingo is very palatable* As a souree of 

protein and nrhere it oan be raised ehea{)}y it may be highly recommended* Cala** 
ndsmia meal as a poultry feed is not very desirable unless other feeds are not 
available or when its cost is so low as to warrant its use. In combination with 
more palataHe feeds it is consumed by poultry. 

Kicse bran is availaWe in almost any part of the Philippines and is especially 
cheap near rice mills; although it is not very palatable it is recommended 
as a poultry feed because of its low cost. 

Copra meal is a fairly palatable feed for poultry, though of lower rank than 
rice, com, sorghum or mungo. Its use should be governed by availability, price, 
and supply of better feeds. 

With regard to blood meal its high price and low rank of palatability make 
it unprofitable as a poultry feed. 

In fishing localities, fish and shrimps are very often thrown away because 
they are not suitable for human consumption. Because of their high pklata* 
bility this waste material furnishes an excellent as well as a cheap source of protein 
for poultry in the Philippines. 


Table IV . — Showing amounts of mash amsumed in eight weeks. 


Mash-mixtures. | 

Total 

amount. 

Order of 
palatability. 

1 

No. 1. Rice bran and copra meal 

kg. 

8.90 

5 

No. 2. Rice bran and blood meal 

4.50 

8 

No. 3. Bice bran and calamiamis meal 

9.25 

4 

No. 4. Rice bran and mungo meal 

7.60 

6 

No. 5. Com meal and copra meal 

14.12 

1 2 

No. 6. Com meal and blood meal 

4.80 

7 

No. 7. Com meal and calamismis meal 

13.25 

3 

No. 8. Com meal and mungo meal 

24.00 

1 


Table IV shows the amount of feed consumed in the mash-mixture test. It 
may be seen that the mixtures that had com meal as the basal part, except No. 6, 
which was mixed with blood meal, were more palatable than th 3 rice bran mix- 
ture, indicating that com meal is much more palatable than rice bran. Of all 
the combinations, com meal and mungo meal are the most palatable. Mash- 
mixture No. 6, ranked second, and mash-mixture No. 7, third, demonstrating 
that copra meal and especially calamismis meal which were found not very palat- 
able, become palatable when mixed with corn meal. 

Copra meal is not very palatable, but when mixed with some palatable feeds 
it was also fairly well relished by the birds. 

Compared with the other mixtures, blood meal when mixed with rice bran 
or even corn meal was not very palatable. 

As with the single feed test, during the first day the birds consumed only the 
most palatable mixtures, which were mash-mixture No. 8, mash-mixture No. 5, 
and mash-mixture No. 3, in their order of palatability. Here, also, this was 
.adjusted as early as the fourth day when all the feeds were partly consumed, but 
always in relation to their degrees of palatability. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLiraiONS 

1. The birds made an average gain of 0.33 kilogram in the single feed test 
and 0.15 kUogram in the mash-mixture test in a period of eight weeks each. 
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•niese gains djow that the fowls did not underfeed themselveB, and that the feeds 
in the single feed test were more relished than those in the mash-mixture test. 

2. Among the grains, rough lice was the most palatable, com next, and 
sorghum third. With the ground feeds, dried shrimps was the most palatable, 
dried fish was a close second, raungo, third, copra meal, fourth, etc. (see.Table III). 

3. In the first days of the test only the familiar and very palatable feeds 
were touched. Later, the consumption was in proportion to the palatability, alone, 
of the feeds. Blood meal was practically untouched. 

4. There was greater consumption of mash-mixtures having corn meal as 
the basic part, than those having lice bran as the basal part. This shows that 
com meal is much more palatable than rice bran. 

5. The mixture of corn meal and mungo meal was the most palatable, com 
meal and cbpra meal second, etc (see Table IV) 

6. Corn meal supplies palatability to certain feed combinations, such as 
Goprd meal and calamismis meal, which when fed alone are unpalatable. 

7. Mungo, whether single or mixed, is fairly palatable, while blood meal, 
no matter with what feed it is mixed, is unpalatable. 

8. The availability of the feeds in localities and their palatability will deter- 
mine which can be used profitably for poultry. 



RHIZOPUS ARTOCARPI: ITS CULTURAL CHARACTERS AND 
ITS RELATION TO RHIZOPUS NIGRICANS ‘ 

By Jos£ Cbisanto 
INTRODUCTION 

The male inflorescences and young fruits of the jak-fruit (Arfocorpws integra 
(Thunb.) Merr.) are so badly attacked by Rhizopus ariocarpi Rac. that only a 
very small percentage of them reach maturity. The disease produced is a soft 
rot. 

In the Philippines the jak-fruit is not cultivated on a commercial scale but 
is found only in home gardens where little or no attention is given to it, hence 
the ravages of the fungus are serious. 

Reinking, (1) gives a brief description of the symptoms of the disease and its 
causal organism. 

In the present work, studies were made of the behavior of the fungus in the 
tissues of the host; the morphology of the fungus in culture and in natural infec- 
tion; and the relation of R. ariocarpi to R. nigricans Ehr. 

MORPHOLOGY OP THK FUNGUS 

DZBCBlmON OF A TONaUS MASS OF KHIZOPTJS AHTOCARPI FROM JAK-FRUIT 

In the first stages of attack on the young inflorescence the fungus appears 
as a grayish mass which gradually becomes denser forming a black growth with 
black sporangia protruding. On the edge of the black growth is a whitish fringe 
of young sporangiophores. The mycelium is abundant over the fruit. The area 
covered by it rots and in time the whole fruit mummifies and eventually falls off. 

The sporangia, which are black and spherical, are borne on the ends of thick, 
erect, more or less septate branched sporangiophores. They contain numerous 
spores which are liberated by the bursting of the thin walls of the sporangia when 
the columellae create sufficient pressure. The spores are somewhat spherical in 
shape and have a diameter ranging from 8.5 to 13.6 microns. In water culture 
at room temperature, these spores begin to germinate in about twenty-four hours. 
At the base of the hyphae, rhizoids are formed which serve for anchorage. These 
are biaaebed and taper slightly at the ends. 

Sections of the infected tissue show that the mycelial threads penetrate both 
in^a-and intercellularly, If sections are stained with alcoholic solution of eosin, 
the mycelium ai^ars a bright red, and the nuclei and granules are clearly dif- 
feienUated. They penetrate the entire portions of the infected tissues. The 
hausteiia are club-shaped and taper slightly at the tips. When a hypha pene- 
tnites a ceffi, a constriction is formed. The hyphae do not force their way through 
tor inechanical action but dissolve the cell walls. 

i graduation wiili degree o( Baelietor ol Science in Agriculture from the College of Agri- 

euttW, Ko. 17d. Bi|M!irimeAt Station n^ntrilmtion No. 226. Prepared in the Department of Plant Pathology under 
tl^^dtree^ioaa^AMeclatel^ofeftior Fri^ P. McWhorter. 
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DnaoBiTOOM or rm rmtava eatiwra jam m tauumm <m rjmam aoDDu 

The cultural characters artoearpi were studied on four different 

media. The obserratioos on the growth were made .eveiy twent 3 r<lour hours. 
The date of the inoculations was February 14, 1923. 

LUmut mUk (2).— Twenty<four hours after inoculation the color of the solu* 
tion was changed from lilac to white. This change shows that the fungus develops 
an acid strong enough to react on litmus. The next day (48 hours after inocula- 
tion) the mediiun had coagulated, and a pink coloration had formed on top. So 
little mycelium was produced that it could not be distinguished in the medium. 

Potato cylinders (3). — Twenty-four hours after inoculation, a slight growth 
was noticed. No sporangiophores were present. After forty-eight hours the 
growth was still scanty. The next day protruding sporangiophores were visible, 
and the growth covered the entire cylinder. On the fourth day black sporangia 
could be seen. Finally the potato cylinder became discolored. 

Dextrose solviion (4). — Twenty-four hours after inoculation, the solution 
changed from dark blue to reddish brown, which indicated the presence of acid. 
The following day the solution became clearer. On top of the solution myce- 
lium and sporangiophores formed. 

Potato agar (5). — This medium was used for stock cultures. It was observed 
that within twenty-four hours after inoculation whitish mycelia and young spo- 
rangiophores were visible. The next day a few sporan^a appeared black, l^he 
mycelia climbed to the sides of the test tubes. The third day sporangiophores 
bearing black sporangia were evenly distributed throughout the entire medium. 
The approximate height of the sporangiophores was from four to five millimeters. 
The medium was not discolored. On the succeeding days the growth became 
abundant and the surface black. After a month it was observed that the medium 
turned a light chocolate color but showed no signs of disintegrating. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE FUNGUS 

EFTECT ON THE JAK-rBCIT 

Natural infection. — After infection is ^rst evident, it takes an average of 
four to five days to cover the fruit entirely. The rot usually begins near the 
stem. Under moist condition the infection advances rapidly. The stem itself 
is covered by the fungus. 

Controlled inoculations. — The fungus develops two days after inoculation 
with incision and three to four days after inoculation without incision. It takes 
a day or two to cover the fruit with growth after the infection becomes clearly 
visible. The characteristic softening of the tissues and the production of 
sporangiophores with black sporangia take place as in field conditions. This 
proves the pathogenicity of the fungus. Infection of young fruits may take place 
through injuries caused by insects or by irdection of uninjured fruits. 

DISCUSSION OP RESULTS 

In natural infection experiments R. artoearpi takes four to five days to cover 
the fruit with growth. The fungus is capabte of infeding young healtihy fruits. 

; In controlled inoculations, R. nigricans is more virulent thsm R. artoearpi. 
&. niffriams when inoculated tlurough incisions devdop^.s^ns of hafeetioa with- 
in twssty-four hours after inoeiilaiaon; when inoculated without infiiaKBi it de- 
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sigiis of infoctioii within two dAys* ft. artocarpi whan inoculated through 
incisions developed signs of infection within two days; when inoculated without 
incision it developed signs of infection within three to four days. 

The growth of the fungus ft. nigricans on the jak-fruit showed the typical 
symptoms of the soft rot caused by ft. artocarpiy but the sporangiophores became 
more elongated and formed a gray mass as the infection advanced. This gray 
mass in time developed a few black sporangia. The fruits infected by ft. nigri^ 
cans were very different in appearance from those infected by ft. artocarpL The 
growth of ft. nigricans on the fruit was very irregular, the sporangiophores were 
comparatively longer, and the black sporangia less numerous than in the case of 
ft. artocarpi. Measurements of full grown sporangia of these two species gave 
an average diameter of 137.2 microns for ft. nigricans and 155.2 microns for ft. 
artocarpi. The spores of ft. nigricans were smaller and more spherical in shape 
than those of ft. artocarpi; they had average diameters of, 7.82 microns and 11.35 
microns respectively. 

From the measurements given above and the morphological differences, espe- 
cially septation and general appearance of sporangiophores, it is concluded that ft. 
nigricans and ft. artocarpi are distinct species. Of the two, contrary to expecta- 
tions, the ft. nigricans was slightly more virulent than the ft. artocarpi. 

ft. nigricans has long been recognized as a wound parasite and the cause of 
rots in stored fruits and vegetables. In the case of jak-fruit, experiments show 
that ft. nigricans can behave as a true parasite and attack the young uninjured 
fruits while still attached to the tree. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

1. Under natural field conditions of infection, the disease became fully 
developed four to five days after first signs of the disease were evident. 

2. ft. artocarpi grows well on potato agar. In liquid media it produced 
acid of sufficient concentration to change the litmus indicator present from blue 
to red. 

3. ft. nigricans, is slightly more virulent in producing jak-fruit rot than is 
ft. artocarpi. 

4. ft. nigricans produced the typical symptoms of soft rot caused by ft. 
artocarpi. In this case, the species ft. nigricans behaved as a true parasite. 

5. The sporangiophores and mycelium of ft. artocarpi were more frequently 
septate, and the sporangia and spores were larger than those of ft. nigricans. 
The sporangiophores of ft, nigricans were longer and formed fewer black spo- 
rangia. 

6. ft. artocarpi and ft, nigricans are two distinct species. 

CONTROL 

1. Bainking (1) suggests that all diseased inflorescences should be picked 
and destroyed. Bordeaux mixture may be sprayed in severe cases. 

Bagging the fruits with cloth or paper at the time of flowering may help 
to keep the fruits from infection. This is only practicable on a small scale. 
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THE COST OF RAISING SWINE UNDER EXISTING CONDITIONS IN 
THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE' 

By Daniel B. PeSa 

WITH OKS CEilBT 

INTRODUCTION 

The increase in the number of hogs in the Philippines shows a healthy growth 
of the swine industry. There were 2,521,143 in 1915 and 3,129,676 in 1919.’ 
This increase may be attributed to the general improvement in the prosperity 
of the country. In spite of this increase in nuinlier, however, the Philippines 
imp)Orted swine products to the value of P14,371,906 for the seven years 1913- 
1920.* So large an importation shows that there is room for greater improve- 
ment in the hog raising industry in this country. 


The primary object of this experiment was to find out whether or not hog 
raising under existing conditions in the College of Agriculture is profitable; 
the secondary object was to find what relation the proportion of Berkshire blood 
has to the rapidity of growth of pigs. 

The work was begun in Augast 11, 1920, and ended Decemb<>r 1, 1921, in 
the College of Agriculture. . 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The used in this experiment belonged to the Animal Husbandry 

Department. From the herd of the department the sows that had farrowed 
were selected. These animals were confined, one sow and its litter in a lot, in 
the house, till the animals became perfectly tame. Each lot was provided with 
clean bedding of rice straw or excelsior, a trough and a feed box. Every morn- 
ing the quarters were cleaned (and at other times if it was necessary) before the 
swine were fed. At the end of each week the sows, the pigs, and the feeds were 
weighed. 

Usually the pigs became fairly independent of the sows at about nine weeks 
of age; and at this time they were weaned. The sows were gradually separated 
from the litters at night and when the pigs became used to the scparatiori it was 
made complete, by putting the sows with the general herd and the pigs m a lot 

of their own. 

This procedure was repeated several times as the sows did not farrow at the 
g^Ttift time. The litters used as specimens were farrowed on August 5, August 11, 
October 9, October 17, and December 23, 1920, and AprU 12, June 5, June 17, 
August 20 (two litters), and September 27, 1921. 


i ThwU prewntod for gr.du»tion with the d*,ree of Bachelor ol Agriculture from the CoUege of 
No. m. Station oontHbution No. 227. Propped in the Department ol An.mal Huabandr, unde, the 

dlt 0 «tioii of Prof* Be M. Goiualo* and Prof, E. D. Heiter, a x* i iqoo 

t Bulletin No. 3. S9-90. Phaippine Bureau ol Commerce and Xnduitry, Manila, 1920 . 

tBoonomie Information Ciroidar No. 1 . College of Agriculture, 1922 . 
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As it was the object of the experiment to study conditions as they were no 
effort was made to keep all the pips until the end of the experiment. Prom 
time to time the pigs were sold as buyers came. The scrub, or undesirable boars 
were castrated; the good ones were allowed to grow large uncastrated. This 
selection was made particularly with the seven-eighths Berkshire-iitters. When 
the litters were weaned and the pigs were large enough, they were numbered on 
the ears and placed in a lot, gilts and barrows together. 

Not including the pigs that died, 73 pigs, 9 sows, and 11 litters were used 
in this study. Two litters from a three-fourths Berkshire-native sow; three litters 
from two one-half grade Berkshire-native sow; three litters from three native 
sows; and three other litters from sows of mixed breeding. 

From the beginning of the experiment the feed used for the swine was a mix- 
ture of rice bran, copra meal, and flint corn. From March 16, 1921, to October 
26, 1921, corn became so scarce and expensive that the swine were given a mix- 
ture of rice bran and copra meal of the proportion, 1 r^^e bran to 2 copra meal. 
Later, on October 27, 1921, the Animal Husbandry Department secured enough 
corn for the hogs and, again, the former mixture was given. The pigs were 
weighed generally four hours after feeding, occasionally they were weighed after 
six hours. 

Usually, when the pigs were normal, they began to try to eat after the fourth 
week, and at the sixth week they were good eaters. A larg3 sized bamboo inter- 
node, having the nodes uninjured at both ends, put on a good frame to make it 
stable, made a serviceable small pig trough. When the sow was so greedy that 
she interfered with the pigs when eating, a creep was made for the pigs^ trough 
so only the small ones could get to it. At the age of eight weeks the mother was 
separated every other night from the pigs. The separation was gradually pro- 
longed until the complete separation which occurred about the ninth or tenth 
week. 


GROWTH OF THE ANIMALS 

THE EXPERIMENT 

I 

Object — The object of this experiment was to find what relation the inten- 
sity of Berkshire blood has to the rapidity of growth of the pigs, when a Berkshire 
boar is used as a sire to native sows. 

Pla7i , — On August 5, 1920 sow No. 97, one-half grade Berkshire-native, far- 
rowed. From this time up to August 27, 1921, every sow that farrowed was 
confined in a lot, weighed weekly, including each of the pigs in the litter. Close 
attention was given in weighing them. For the purpose of comparison, pigs 
which were 50 per cent Berkshire blood and 50 per cent native, or one-half grade 
were called Lot I. There were 23 pigs in this lot. Pigs having 75 per cent Berk- 
shire blood and 25 per cent native blood, or three-fourths grade, were called Lot 
11. There were 21 pigs in this lot. Pigs having 87.5 per cent Berkshire blood 
and 12.5 per cent native blood, or seven-eighths, were designated as Lot III. 
There were 13 pigs in this lot. Lot IV consisted of pigs from two native sows 
bred accidentally by three-fourths grade young boars and from a three-fourths 
grade gilt bred by a litter mate. There were 16 pigs in this lot. Lot IV was 
included although it was a mixed lot as the pigs were a part of the herd on which 
commercial observations were made. Their proportion of Berkshim blood would 
average about one-half. 
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Feeding.— For every sow, a feed container, either a box or an empty barrel, 
was provided* This container was numbered according to the number of the 
sow* The feed for the particular sow was placed there in quantities calculated 
to last, at least seven days. Fach morning and afternoon the feed for the sow was 
taken from the container. At the end of the week the remaining feed was weigh* 
ed and the difference between this and the amount put in the container was re- 
corded as consumed. 

To determine how much a sow would eat, a known amount of feed was put 
in a pail and given to her in the form in which she was accustomed to eat it. She 
was allowed to eat until satisfied. This was a safe plan for obtaining a quantity 
basis, otherwise she might have had more food than she could clean up, or she 
might not have had enough. In the experiment, wet feed was the form most 
liked by the swine. Feed soaked for several hours before feeding was so bulky 
that the pigs were not able to eat enough to provide sufficient nourishment. The 
morning feeding was usually from seven to eight o'clock; clean water was placed 
in the troughs. When it was necessary to confine the animals the whole day, at 
noon and in the afternoon, green leaves of ipil-ipil (Leucaena glauca Linn.), or 
camote leaves {Ipomoea batatas Linn.), were given. When the swine were free to 
forage by themselves during the night, then soiling was done only at noon. The 
•pens were cleaned before feeding. 

The pigs were given charcoal made from corn cobs mixed with common salt 
every Wednesday and Saturday. 

All the work was performed by the writer. Great care was exercised that 
the swine received enough feed to perfectly satisfy them. This problem was 
solved empirically through practice and close observation. 

Weighing , — Saturday noon was chosen as the weighing time. When the 
pigs were from one to three weeks old an empty petroleum box was placed on the 
balance and the pigs put therein. The box was weighed and accurately recorded 
and its tare subtracted from the gross to find the net weight. When the pigs 
became large enough and handling was awkward, a crate on the balances into 
which each pig was easily driven proved satisfactory. 

DISCUSSION OF GROWTH DATA 

A summary of the growth data is presented in Table I. 

Lot L — The curve in Chart I representing Lot I, composed of half-grade 
animals, shows the growth of three litters containing in all, 23 pigs. The sire 
was pure breed Berkshire boar No. 43 and the dams are indicated in Table II. 
There were 20 pigs in the lot at the end of the growth observations. 

In general the pigs grew normally from birth up to the eighth week, when the 
sow was gradually separated from the litter. From the eighth to th.) ninth week 
the average gain was only two tenths of a kilogram. From the ninth week to 
the tenth, the pigs having become accustomed to separation from th a sow, regis- 
* tered a gain of about six tenths of a kilogram; at this time the separation was made 
complete and the pigs grew steadily up to the twenty-fourth week, with an aver- 
age gain of about one kilogram a week. 

Lot II , — The data and curve representing Lot 11 shows the growth of three 
litters containing 21 pigs possessing 75 per cent Berkshire blood. These animals 
were from three litters, 13 of which were from two litters bom eight months ahead 
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of the third one. The sire of these aotiimals was also pure breed Berkshire boar 
No. 43; the dams were onc-half grade Berkshire-native. The history of each 
of these litters is indicated in Table 11. The growth of the pigs was normal and 
rapid. As might be expected there was apparently no set back to the growth of 
these pigs when they were weaned. One of the first litters consisting of nine 
pigs was weaned rather early because the dam died of kidney worms. The pigs 
were fed cow’s mUk for a time. This lot had 17 pigs at the end of the experiment. 

Lot III . — For Lot 111, the graph represents two litters of the same dam, 
farrowed eight months apart, comprising 13 pigs. The dam was three-fourths 
grade, and the sire of both litters was Berkshire boar No. 43. The pigs carried, 
therefore, seven-eighths Berkshire blood. They were beautiful animals, refined, 
docile, and grew fast. Their rapid growth was checked partly when they were 
weaned. This lot ended with 9 pigs. 

Lot IV , — Lot IV is represented by an irregular curve in Chart 1. This is 
to be expected, as the lot was not uniform. The enti:e lot represents three lit- 
ters and a total of 16 pigs. Their record ends at 15th week, as the observations 
ended then. At the time there were 13 pigs in the lot. 

In the care, management, and feeding, great care was exorcised that all the 
animals should receive the same treatment. Lot III showed distinct superiority 
over the other lots throughout the period of observation. Lot II came second," 
Lot I third, and Lot IV, the last. Not only in the rapidity of growth did Lot III 
surpass the other lots, but in the quality of the animals as well. The type, con- 
formation, and general make-up of these animals was more Berkshire than native. 
Lot II was not far behind and there were a few individuals in this lot which could 
well compete with the best animals in Lot III. In Lot IV, many of the pigs that 
were from the three-quarters Berkshire gilt, were similar to those with seven- 
eighths or three-quarters Berkshire blood. The pigs in Lot I were coarser than 
the pigs in Lots II, and III. But all were certainly better than native pigs in 
the thickness of the sides, quarters, and backs. Up to 24 weeks the grade pigs 
gained in weight in direct ratio to the proportion of the Berkshire blood. That is, 
the more Berkshire blood a grade pig had the more rapid its gain. There is every 
reason to believe that this assumption might have been generally true, up to the 
time of complete maturity, if all the boars had been castrated. The boars did 
not generally gain in weight as rapidly as the barrows or gilts Their restlessness 
consumes the energy which would normally be utilized in laying on flesh and fat. 
Although there was a record of growth up to one year in a number of the a.niTna.1s 
it was deemed best to present the data up to the 24th week only, as after that 
date many of the pigs either died or were sold. Some kind of selection became 
operative, therefore, and the figures besides being based on a few animals could 
not very well be considered as normal. 

History of the pigs . — The gestation period of the sows used in this experi- 
ment ranged from 111 to 118 days, with an average of 116 days. This period 
includes from the day of breeding to the day of farrowing. An average of about 
eight and a half pigs to a litter is the record of the sows used, but due to the high 
mortality of the young pigs, only about seven pigs (6.6) to a litter were raised, 
giving 21.5 per cent mortality. A number of the larger pigs died of hog cholera, 
kidney worms, and lung worms (Filaria) and blood poisoning {sepHcmia). Tlie 
causes of the death of some pigs at birth when the other members oi tlto litter 
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were perfectly healthy, was unknown. Some pigs were born so small and weak 
that they did not live longer than a day or two. The cause of this inferiority is 
also unknown. 

All the pigs in this experiment were sired by Berkshire boar, No. 43, import- 
ed from the United States, except those from sows Nos. 135, 307 and 309A. Sow 
97 was a one-half grade gilt and was the dam of two litters used in the experiment. 
Sow 88 was 50 per cent Berkshire and 50 per cent native (Jala- Jala). She died 
of kidney worms when her litter was about seven weeks old. Sow 114 was a 
three-fourths Berkshire grade. She was the dam of two litters used in this experi- 
ment also. Sow 306 was a native (Jala- Jala). She died of hog cholera when she 
was about to farrow her second litter for the year. The first litter of this sow 
was used in Lot II. Sows 308 and 309 were native gilts from Los Banos. Sows 
307 and 309A were native gilts of poor conformation, thin, small, narrow, and razor- 
backed. They weighed at the time they were covered about 45 kilograms. Sow 
135 was a three-fourths Berkshire. The last three were bred accidentally by herd 
mates, young three-fourths Berkshire pigs. The dates of their mating, farrowing, 
and the number of pigs in the litter are all shown in Table II. 

MARICETING THE SWINE AND SWINE PRODUCTS 

THE EXPERIMENT 

Object — The object of this experiment was to find out whether or not hog 
raising under existing conditions in the College of Agriculture is profitable. 

Materials and plan . — The materials used in this cxi)erimcnt were the same 
materials used in Experiment One. The work was run concurrently with the 
growth experiment, but the results cannot be clearly presented except by separat- 
ing the two different phases involved in the work. Hence, the animal husbandry 
phase and the economic phase are here treated separately. 

It was the primary plan of this experiment to record any phase of work which 
financially affected the herd under observation; to convert the time spent on the 
herd into its money equivalent; to add to this the cost of the feed consumed, the 
cost of the disinfectants used, and the depreciation of the equipment used, and 
the rent of the land and sows, and depreciation on the sows. The total sum of 
the items given above was subtracted from the sum of the revenue derived from 
the sale of the product. The economic experiment was originally supposed to 
run for only one year, but it was finally decided to prolong it to IG months in 
order to make it equal in time to the growth experiment. The desired end of 
the economic experiment was to show the net gain or loss. 

Economy in feeding — As much economy was practiced in feeding as was 
consistent with proper nourishment of the swine. 

Disposal of the pork . — According to the plan of the experiment the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry of the College, acted as market commissioner paying 
the writer who was held as primary producer an over-all price which was calcu- 
lated by the department on the basis of probable salable dressed-out weight; 
butchering and marketing at 6 per cent of gross receipts; and tlie expected retail 
price. Mr. Francisco P. Lago was in charge of the business for the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department. 

Twenty-three pigs for breeding (with a total live weight of 629.6 kilograms) 
were sold outright for P610.45. This amount was paid directly to the supposed 
produeer* There were sold 48 hogs for meat, total live-weight 1984.7 kilograms. 
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Two pigs died during the experiment. This accounts for the total of 73 pigs 
used. Two other pigs were fed with these pigs and thsir increase during the 
period was added to the total gain. Their total initial weight was 5.4 Mlograms 
and their weight at the end of the period of observation was 72 kilograms or a 
net gain of 66.6 kilograms. The total weight of the pigs sold for meat was there* 
fore 2051.3 kilograms. 

In nursing the litters the sows lost an aggregate weight of 203.5 kilograms 


Table III . — Showing weight o/ the sows. 


Sows. 

No. 

88 

1 No. 
97 

No. 
114 j 

No. 

306 

No. 

309 

No. 

97 

No. 

114 

No. 1 
308 

No. 
307 , 

No. 

309A 

No. 

135 

Total 

weight. 


kff. 

kff. 

kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

kg. 


kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

Initial weight. . . 1 

140 

80 

140 1 

121 

52 

78 

158 

97 

60 

50.6 

I 

103 

1079.5 

Final weight 

died 

67 

120 

91 

50 

65 

118 

77 1 

1 32 

1 30 

86 

736 

Difference 

140 

13 

20 1 

30 

2 

13 

40 

20 

1 28 

20.5 

17 

343.5 


and one sow, weighing 140 kilograms died (see Table III). A total of 343.5 kilo- 
grams were, therefor?, accounted for as depreciation on sows. As the sows were 
turned back to the College herd after weaning their pigs, this system of computa- 
tion was devised, by which the writer as operator assumed the risk of any loss in 
weight or total loss of the sows through death, by paying the College the actual 
value as pork, paid a rent of P5 a litter of each sow used, and paid a price of 
P2.50 a head for each pig. The pigs were not all actually butchered. At the 
close of the experiment they were weighed. The breeding pigs mentioned above 
were practically all sold. 

Observations at the College have shown that if the dressed weight of an 
animal is multiplied by the retail price of pork, one cannot expect to have that 
return in practice. For example, a pig weighing 100 kilograms dresses 75 per 
cent, or 75 kilograms. If the retail price of pork is PI a kilogram, one would 
figure on getting P75 from the pig. There are, however, parts of the carcass 
which cannot be sold at the stated market price, as the head and shanks. There 
are also losses due to trimmings, shrinkage or drying, etc. These are not fully 
compensated by the fact that one is able to sell most of the viscera, which are 
not included in the dressed weight. There is also occasionally some meat re- 
maining unsold towards the end of the day which has to be disposed of at bragain 
prices. Unpublished data of the Animal Husbandry Department shows that the 
average return in actual cash is 84 per cent of the dressed weight tim^ the retail 
price of dressed pork. This is effectively 63 per cent of the live weight. {Live- 
weight X .75 (dressed-weight) x 84. (salable-weight) «= Live-weight x .63] So 
that in the above example the net return would be .63 x 100 x PI or P63. 

The retail price eff pork at the time, however, was P1.20. The 2051.3 kUo- 
grams meat sold, netted therefore, (63 per cent x 2051.3 x P1.20) P1550.78. 
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RESULTS 

From a commercial angle the income an4 expenditure may be summarized 
as follows: 


(a) Incom 
Bales: 

23 pigs for breeding (629.6 kilograms) f* 610.45 

50 pigs for meat (2051.3 kilograms) 1,550,78 


Gross income ^2, 161.23 

(6) Expenses 

Rent of 1.1 hectares (value ?165.00) for 1^3 years at 12% per annum.. , 26.40 

Capital Goods: 

Interest charge on 1 building (value f^700) for 1 '3 years at 12% per 

annum 112.00 

Depreciation 10% per annum 93.33 

Interest on 640 meters fencing (value F440.00) for 1 * 3 years at 12% per 

annum ' 70.40 

Depreciation at 10% per annum 58.67 

Interest on 1 balance (value F60.00) for 1 13 years 12% per annum. . . . 9.60 

Depreciation at 3% |)er annum 2.40 

Rent of 9 sows with 11 litters at 1*5.00 per litter 55.00 

Depreciation on sows. (343.5 kilograms) 259.69 

Labor: 

General labor cost 240.00 

Butchering charge 77.54 

Supplies: 

1 tin crude oil 1.50 

2 bottles creolin 2.76 

11 feeding troughs ... 35.00 

Feeds: 

6857.4 kilograms copra meal at average price. . T 0.04 1 

38:i6.8 kilograms rice bran at average price 0.05 545.98 

1176.0 kilograms maize at average price 0.07 ) 

Purchases: 

73 pigs at P2.50 each 182.50 


Expenses 1*1,772.77 

(c) Net income: 

Gross income F2,161.23 

Expenses 1,772.77 


Net income f* 388.46 

(d) Details of gross income have been arranged in the following lists: 


Animals sold for breeding. 



Litter No. 

Weight 

kg. 

Income 

Gilt No. 131 

88 

15.0 

r20.00 

Gilt No. 136 

88 

15.0 

20.00 

Gilt No. 139 

... . 88 

21.7 

27.00 

Gilt No. 130 

88 

17.7 

24.00 

Boar No. 140 

88 

22.7 

23.00 

Boar No, 142 

88 

22.0 

22.00 

Boar No. 134 

97 

20.0 

20.00 

Boar No. 144 

114 

19.6 

23.00 

Boar No. 149 

114 

10.8 

25.00 

Boar No. 145 

114 

18,7 

29.00 

Boar No. 150 

306 

12,9 

12.00 

Boar No. 151 

306 

9,9 

10.00 

Boar No, 132 

97 

60.0 

45.00 

Boar No, 133 

97 

39.0 

30.00 

Boar No. 147 

114 

107.0 

81.00 

Gilt No. 148 

114 

101. 0 

76.75 

ant No. 164 

97 

26.0 

28.00 

Gilt No. 165 

97 

26.0 

28.00 

Boar No. 176 

114 

25.0 

30.00 

Boar No. 187 

136 

8.0 

6.75 

Boar No. 188 

307 

16.6 

12.45 

Boar No. 189 

307 

11.0 

8.25 

Gilt No. 202 

135 

14.0 

10.00 

Total 


629.6 

F610.45 
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Animals sold for meat 




» Litter No, 

Weight 




kg. 

Gilt No. 

141.. 

88 

54.0 

Barrow No. 

137 

88 

103.0 

Gilt No. 

138 

88 

120.0 

Gilt No. 

135 

97 

115.0 

Barrow No. 

143 

114 

55.0 

Gilt No. 

146... 

114 

93.0 

Barrow No. 

152 

306 

110.0 

Barrow No. 

153 

306 

94.0 

Gilt No. 

154 

306 

67.0 

Gilt No. 

155 

306 

80.2 

Barrow No. 

157... 

309 

39.0 

Barrow No. 

158... 

309 

78.0 

Gilt No. 

160,. 

309 

70.0 

GUt No. 

161 

309 

77.0 

Barrow No. 

162.. . . 

309 

83.0 

Barrow No. 

163 

97 

41.0 

Barrow No. 

166... 

97 

41.0 

Gilt No. 

167 

97 

41.0 

Gilt No. 

168... 

97 

43.6 

Gilt No. 

169. 

97 

45.5 

Gilt No. 

170.... 

97 

43.5 

Gilt No. 

701, 

114 

88.0 

Boar No. 

172. 

114 

31.0 

Boar No. 

173,. 

114 

32.0 

Boar No. 

174. . . . 

. . . . 114 

31.0 

Boar No. 

176.. 

114 

33.0 

Barrow No. 

177... 

308 

21.0 

Barrow No. 

178... . 

308 

26.0 

Barrow No. 

179 

308 

20.5 

Barrow No. 

180.. 

308 

17.6 

Barrow No. 

181. . 

308 

25 5 

Barrow No. 

182. 

308 

17 6 

Gilt No. 

183 . 

. 30S 

20.6 

Barrow No. 

184. . 

308 

20.0 

Gilt No. 

185 

308 

24.0 

Gilt No. 

186 

308 

19.0 

Gilt No. 

190.... 

307 

10.0 

Gilt No. 

191.... 

307 

6.6 

Barrow No. 

192 

309A 

12.0 

Gilt No. 

193 

309A 

17.0 

Gilt No. 

194 

309A 

12,0 

Barrow No. 

195 

309A 

11.0 

Barrow No. 

196 

• 309 A 

10 0 

Gilt No. 

197 

136 

8 0 

Gilt No. 

198 

135 

10.0 

Gilt No. 

199 . 

135 

10.0 

Gilt No. 

200 

135 

8.0 

Gilt No. 

201 

136 

11.0 

Gilt No. 

3.. 

net f?ain 

29.6 

Gilt No. 

4 . 

net gain 

37.0 


Total 2051.3 P 1,550,78 

Labor Cost , — The general labor on the project was approximately the half 
time of a laborer earning P30 a month, or FI 5. The experiment lasted 16 
months. His wages were therefore F240. The butchering and marketing 
charge was 5 per cent of gross receipts, or F77.64. 

Feeding Costs , — The prevailing price of corn, rice bran, and copra meal from 
August 1920 to January 1921 was FO.IO, PO.IO, and F0.075 per kilogram, re- 
spectively. Due to the crisis in 1921 the prices dropped down to F0.04, F0.04, 
^nd F0.03. The bulk of the feed was consumed in 1921, since the pigs were 
rather small at the beginning of the experiment. Retail pork dropped down 
from FI. 50 to F1.20 at about the same period. 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

RdoMon of net income to inveetment. — Considering the investment to con- 
stitute the average between the opening and closing inventories* which would 
be 1^1276.66, the net income^ jP388.46 was 30.5 per cent of the average invest- 
ment for a period of 1 years or 22.9^per cent per annum. 

Conditions affecting net income. — The conditions affecting the net income 
were four, so far as the writer could account; (1) The equipment was used not 
only in this experiment but also by the College herd as a whole, hence the deprecia- 
tion to be charged this experiment could be lower; (2) the swine did not reach 
maturity so as to realize full benefits; (3) under commercial scale, the writer 
thinks that the number of pigs raised could be made two times the number used 
in the experiment without increasing appreciably the capital invested in equip- 
ment. On the other hand (4) there was a sudden drop in feed prices to about 40 
per cent from the beginning of the experiment until it ended. The price of pork 
lagged, dropping from F1.50 to P1.20 a kilogram at the end of the experiment, a 
reduction to only 80 per cent of the original price. All in all, the conditions for 
making good profits were probably more favorable in the experiment than at 
normal times. 

Cost of production of one kilogram of pork. — The total live weight of produc- 
tion, including both meat and breeding animals was 2680.9 kilograms. The 
expenses of production including butchering and marketing charges, were 
!P1772.77. The cost reduced was, therefore, P0.661 a kilogram of live weight. 

The total dressed weight at 75 per cent was 2010.7 kilograms which estab- 
lishes a cost of P0.882 a kilogram of dressed weight. 

The total salable weight, 84 per cent of dressed weight was 1689 kilograms 
which establishes a cost of P 1.05 a kilogram of salable weight. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

GROWTH EXPERIMENT 

Litters of pigs, reared under the College of Agriculture, possessing the least 
intense Berkshire blood gained the slowest; and the litters of pigs having tha 
most intense Berkshire blood gained the most rapidly from birth up to 24 weeks 
or about six months. The rapidity of growth of Berkshire grade pigs is in direct 
ratio to the intensity of Berkshire blood. It was observed that boar pigs usually 
gained in weight less rapidly than gilts or barrows. 

ECONOMIC EXPERIMENT 

a. Even under existing conditions in the College of Agriculture, where hogs 
are raised for experimentation, not for gain, the project was profitable when the 
retail price of pork was P 1.20 a kilogram. It was found by this experiment that 
w'ith a capital of P1276.65 the College realized a net gain of 22.9 per cent per 
annum on the investment. Under the account of not income, P388.46 was the 
yield of and one-tenth hectares of land for years which reduces to 
P265.13 a hectare per annum exclusive of the rent of the land. 

b. It was shown above that it cost P0.661 to produce a live weight kilo- 
gram of pork; hence a year old hog weighing 80 kilograms live weight raised by 
the College of Agriculture at that time required P 52.88, and the hog when con- 
verted into pork and sol^, realized 50.4 kilograms of salable meat which at P1.20 
a kilogram gave P60.48. 

c. It was also shown that it required about 5.08 kilograms of feed to pro- 
duce 1 kilogram gain. 

d. That after deducting all costs of operation; rent, feed, labor, interest 
and depreciation charges, the managerial income of the operator on an invest- 
ment of PI, 276.66 for 16 months was P388.46 or P291.65 per annum. 


« InvetotorUM on file. l>epMrtoi6iit of Animal Hnabandry. 
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e. Assuming the project to be in charge of a technically trained man, 
was the case herein, for instance a college graduate with a family, he should re- 
quire a managerial income of four times that realized (P1166.60). To attain 
this he should need about P5000 capitalization and a market for approximately 
5100 kilograms of pork per annum at a retail price of not less than T1.20 per 
kilogram. He would have to do his own butchering and marketing as it is 
scarcely likely that any middleman would handle that end on a five per cent 
margin. In the latter case his income should be increased correspondingly. 

Table 1. — Showing weight at birth and average weekly weights thereafter of the pigs used in the 
experimerU, 



Lot I. 

Lot 11. 

Lot II I . 

Lot IV. 


No. 

of 

Total 

Av. 

No. 

of 

Total 

Av. 

No. 

of 

Total 

Av. 

No. 

of 

Total 

Av. 


wt. 

wt. 

Wt. 

wt. 

wt. 

wt. 

Wt. 

wt. 


pigs. 

pigs. 



pigs. 



pigs. 



At birth.. . 


kg. 

kg. 


kg. 

kg. 


kg. 

kg. 


kg. 

kg. 

23 

17.70 

769 

21 

18 555 

.883 

13 

13.2^ 

1.02 

16 

15,0 

.93 

Iwk.. .. 

23 

31.42 

1.366 

21 

39.2 

1.86 

13 

25 5 

1.96 

16 

25.7 

1.60 

2 wk 

23 

50.00 

2.17 

21 

55.3 

2.68 

13 

37.4 

2.87 

16 

43.8 

2.73 

3wk.... 

23 

66.1 

2.87 

21 

67.95 

3.23 

13 

50.8 

3.90 

16 

61.3 

3.83 

4 wk 

23 1 

81.5 

3.54 

21 

79,9 

3.80 

13 

61.4 

4.72 

16 

74.5 

4.65 

6 wk 

22 

93.4 

4.24 

21 

97.1 

4.62 

13 

77.3 

5.94 

16 

83.5 

5.21 

6 wk 

22 

112.9 

5.13 

21 

116.4 

5.54 

13 

90.3 

6 94 

16 

90 5 

5 65 

7 wk 

22 

121,9 

5.54 

21 

140.3 

6 68 

13 

110.2 

8.47 

16 

97.8 

6.11 

8 wk 

22 

139.3 

6.33 

21 

150.4 

7.16 

13 

126.1 

9.70 

16 

102 0 

6.37 

9 wk 

22 

150.6 

6.84 

21 

184.4 

8.78 

13 

130 0 

10.00 

16 

109.5 

6.84 

10 wk 

22 

163.0 

7.40 

21 

196.9 

9.38 

13 

152 4 

11 72 

16 

117.6 

7 35 

11 wk 

22 

177.5 

8.06 

21 

217.2 

10.34 

12 

148.5 

12 70 

' 16 

123.3 

7.70 

12 wk 

22 

198.4 

216.9 

9.01 

9.76 

21 

231.0 

11.00 

12 

156.6 

13.05 

16 

139.1 

8 69 

13 wk 

22 

21 

246.6 

11.74 

12 

164 8 

13.73 

15 

144.3 

9 62 

14 wk 

22 

233.0 

10.59 

21 

276.0 

13.13 

12 

178.4 

14 80 

13 

126.5 

9 73 

16 wk 

22 

255.1 

11,59 

21 

291.7 

13.90 

12 

192.5 

16.04 

Rnd ofI5x:np.rimfint 

16 wk.... 

22 

269.6 

12.25 

21 

312,6 

14.40 

11 

186.2 

16.92 




17 wk 

21 

277.5 

13.21 

21 

331.5 

15.78 

11 

202.9 

18.44 




18 wk 

21 

309 6 

14.74 




10 

198.1 

19.81 




19 wk 

20 

319.2 

15.96 


a 


9 

192.3 

21 36 




20 wk... . 

20 

336.5 

16 82 

20 

386 2 

19.31 

9 

207.3 

23.03 




21 wk.. ,. 

20 

351.4 

17.57 

20 

424 3 

21 21 

9 

222.1 

24.67 




22 wk 

20 

367.9 

18.36 

20 

444.5 

22 23 

9 

231 0 

25.66 




23 wk 

20 

387.6 

19,38 

19 

444 5 

23.40 

9 

242.2 

26.91 




24 wk ... 

20 

426.8 

21.34 

17 

446 2 

26.25 

9 

251.2 

27.91 





a One litter not weighed for 2 weeks. 


Table II . — Presenting history of the Utters, 


Sows. 

Date 

mated. 

' ^ 

Date 

forrowed. 

Period 

of 

gesta- 

tion. 

No. of pigs 
farrowed. 

1 No. of pigs 

I dead or very 
[weak at birth. 

Pigs used in 
experiment. 



No. 1 

Kinds. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

j Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

97 

1/2 

April 

14 

Aug. 

5 

113 

3 

2 


1 

3 

1 

88 

1/2 

April 

17 

Aug. 

11 

116 

6 

6 


2 

5 

4 

114 

3/4 

June 

15 

Oct. 

9 

116 

4 

3 


.... 

4 

3 

306 

N 

June 

25 

Oct. 

17 

114 

4 

6 


3 

4 

3 

. 309 

N 

Sept. 

2 

Dec. 

23 

112 

4 

2 • 



4 

2 

97 

1/2 

Dec. 

20 

April 

12 

113 

3 

6 

1 



2 

6 

114 

3/4 

Feb. 

9 

June 

5 

116 

5 

5 

1 

3 

4 

2 

308 

N 

Feb. 

23 

June 

17 

114 

6 

4 



6 

4 

307o 

N 

April 

26 

Aug. 

20 

116 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

309a 

N 

April 

26 

Aug. 

20 

116 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

135a 

3/4 

April 

30 

Aug. 

26 

i 118 

2 

8 

1 

1 2 

1 

6 

Totals — (Average) 

. . . . 



115 

43 

50 

6 

14 

38 

35 


a Accidental mating, young boars broke through ;the fence to sows. 















RELATION OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE TO LOWER 

SCHOOLS* 

By Evbtt D. Hester 
Registrar f College of Agriculture 

WITH ONE imjcr FIOURB 

The College of Agriculture of the University of the Philippines has from its 
date of establishment been burdened with the problem of articulation of its cur- 
ricula with a constantly expanding number and increasing complexity of lower 
school curricula. The problem has been made more difficult by the necessity 
of keeping the upper end of the curricula of the College (the upper end being indi- 
cated by the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture) in equivalency with 
like curricula in colleges of agriculture in the United States. This necessity is 
not subject herein to critical analysis. It is a University, even a national, educa- 
tional standard. The College itself has no voice either in decreeing the general 
standard of American agricultural colleges, or in altering radically the Univer- 
sity policy of equivalency therewith. This policy we may dismiss as a 
constancy. 

That the College of Agriculture has successfully maintained this “upper 
end*' articulation, is proved by the fact that it has been ranked “A" by American 
universities and by the less arbitrary and more essential test that many Bachelors 
of Science from the College of Agriculture have transferred to American univer- 
sities for graduate work and none have experienced difficulty in earning their 
Master's degrees in one year and their Doctorates in three years. 

This articulation has been maintained in the face of inadequate funds; a 
rapidly shifting foreign faculty; the necessity, through a system of government 
foreign scholarships, of rapidly substituting a permanent Filipino faculty of high 
attainments; a negligible background of tropical agricultural knowledge involv- 
ing the precedence of heavy research for each step in the teaching of each tech- 
nical course; the early necessity of creating a dignity of labor against an adverse 
social psychology; and frequent lack of sympathy from higher authorities. 
That it has been accomplished is a near-miracle and a monument to two men 
such as other founders and pioneers may envy. 

The present paper is, however, particularly concerned with the “lower end" 
articulation — the relation of the College of Agriculture to lower schools. Col- 
leges of liberal arts and of the ancient professions and, in the United States, 
colleges of agriculture as well, have merely set up as entrance requirement the 
completion of the standard high school course as evidenced either by accredit- 
ation or examination. Adjustments for a few “conditioned" students who have 
. failed in one subject in the final year of their high school curriculum has repre- 
sented the maximum burden of lower-end articulation which such colleges have 
borne. 

With the College of Agriculture the case has been far different and less facile. 
From the beginning of the institution several conditions were obvious: (a) The 

iQQRcir&l ooRtributioa from the College of Agiloultiiro No. li:i. 
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high school as constituted on a belletristic basis was by no means the best prep- 
aration for the Bachelor of Science in Agriculture curriculum; (b) The youth 
of the Islands were enamoured with the classics and “learned professions" natur- 
ally, as they had, for three hundred years been more or less effectively ostracised 
from these ambitions; (c) The high schools tended to wean their students away 
from the soil; (d) Largely the sons of the less prosperous element of the country 
sought agriculture as a vocation and were unable to capitalize the conventional 
eight year (high school and college) regimen above their elementary schooling; 
(e) The first primary English-speaking schools opened to an enrollment averag- 
ing over ten years of age which placed the early intermediate (elementary, or 
grammar) school graduates at seventeen or eighteen years of age, when 
in consonance with the relative early maturity and high mortality of 
the race it was inefiScient to postpone bread-winning for eight more years, (f ) A 
student in any one of the four years of the high school would suddenly expe- 
rience what psychologists might term a “vocational shock" and immediately wish 
to undertake technical agriculture, luckily there were no vocational analysts 
to confuse his selection, (g) Considering all causes, it was patent that there 
were not enough high school graduates who would appreciate the advantages of 
technical agriculture to give the College the numerical weight necessary for the 
justification of its existence. 

Finally, the question resolved itself into the possibility of taking interme- 
diate school graduates, putting them through a six year curriculum and turning 
them out as competent, technically, as their more favored brothers who would 
have spent eight years, four in high school and four in college, to attain the same 
practical end. If this could be done most of the problems outlined in the para- 
graph above would be solved; if not, merely another and useful educational expe- 
riment would have been written. “The proof of the pudding being in the eating 
thereof," the first Dean accepted the challenge and the College opened to two 
groups of student: 

Group /.—High school graduates who would immediately undertake a four- 
year technical agricultural curriculum. , 

Group II , — Intermediate school graduates who would undertake two years of 
prep^atory work in lieu of high school and then join the first group for a practically 
identical four-year technical agricultural curriculum. 

For honesty, policy, and correlation with foreign standards, Group I, the 
high school graduat3s, were to be given the degree Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture and Group II, the intermediate school graduates, were to be given the 
modified degree, Bachelor of Agriculture. From the fact that both groups were 
to complete a full four-year technical course, it would be unjust to give the 
second group merely a diploma as they were to accomplish actual degree work. 
It was, however, expedient to modify terminology sufiicient to avoid confusion 
and to serve as a signal that Group II were different from Group I in educational 
experience. 

Thus at the very beginning a broad policy was established; first, to 
facilitate lower-end articulation it was made easy to get into the College; and 
secondly, to retain upper-end articulation and general standards it was made 
difficult to get through the College. Later, scholarship rules of a strict type 
were established to make it difficult to remain in the College and to furnish the 
necessary check tc the broad entrance policy. 
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The experiment worked, and as we are all pragmatists at heart, that is suffi- 
cient apology. The policies have been continued to this hour. The lateral flexi- 
bility of entrance has been increased so that the records of the Registrar's Office 
show the receipt of students from every type of intermediate school — general, 
trade, industrial, and farm — ; from every type of high school — general, normal, 
commercial, trade, and agricultural — and transfers from every type of college 
and special school with the exception of nautical, military, fine arts, #and music. 
And from each type of high school have come students from every year thereof. 
From this complexity of source have arisen graduates of precisely equal technical 
knowledge who have taken co-ordinate positions in after life and have main- 
tained them with equal success. The accomplishment stands as one of the most 
notable illustrations of economy in education in the present Philippine system. 

The only substantial difference between Group I, Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture, and Group II, Bachelor of Agriculture, is that the latter have studied 
neither Mycr^s History of Europe^ nor the Litcraiurc of England from Chaucer 
to Kipling, There are those, who, because of this deficiency in belles lettres 
would eliminate the *‘six year coui'sc'^ on the general basis that it “looks bad’^ 
Significantly, the detractors are those who have not been in personal contact 
either with the working of the broad entrance system at the College or with the 
tw^o classes of graduates. In the light of the necessity for early improvement 
of the agricultural resources of the Philippine Islands, why strain at the Chau- 
cerian gnat? It would be interesting, profitable, and perhaps final to submit 
sevi^ral successive classes of both groups of graduates to modern psychological 
tests. 

A graphic representation of the educational experience of the two general 
groups of students to which the College has accommodated itself is presented in 
Figure 1. 


THE FOUR REGULAR CATEGORIES 

It is the first object of this paper to describe the four regular categories of 
students including their elementary, secondary, and collegiate training. 


ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 

All cfitcgories of students pass through the four year primary and three inter- 
mediate schools of the Philippine system. The subject content of these schools 
will not be considered. The primary schools arc of one sort, while interme- 
diate schools offer attempts at vocationizalion in farm, trade, and household 
arts. For entrance into the College of Agriculture, the character of interme- 
diate curricula has been ignored. In Figure 1, two groups, Group I and 
Group II are led equally from the primary through and out of the intermediate 
brackets. 

SECONDARY CURRICULA 

The usual student of the College of Agriculture has exp.)ricneed one of two 
types of secondary education. Following the indicated line in Figure 1, it will 
bo found that Group I enters the four-year high school and Group II enters the 
two-year preparatory curriculum of the College of Agriculture. It will be profit- 
able to compare these two types of secondary education in detail. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

4-Year Curriculum 




INTERMEDUTE SCHOOLS 

3-Year Curriculum 



Fig. 1.'— Thd Cutricttla of tbe College ol Agriooitore, University of the Philippines^ end their relation to lower 
schools. 
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general high eeho<d ciMTM:uitt»t.~The general high school oarricohim as 
prracribed for public and private secondary schools in the Philippines by the 
Department of Public Instruction is presented in Table I. * 


TaSus I.— ^Jenero/ currietUum Philippine High Schocls. 


Year. 

Subject. 

Semesters. 

Periods 
a week.a 

Umts.6 

First 

English Composition I 

Both 

5 

10 


English Literature I 

Both 

4 

8 


Current Events I 

Both 

1 

2 


United States History 

Both 

3 

6 


United States Government 

Both 

2 

4 


Elementary algebra 

Both 

5 

10 


Military drill 

Both 

2 

c 


Group games and athletics 

Both 

3 

c 

Second 

English composition II 

Both 

- 

2 

4 


English literature II 


3 

6 


Physical geography 

Both 

6 

10 


General history I 

Both 

4 

8 


Current events II 

Both 


2 


Plane geometry. ... 

Both 

5 



Military drill 

Both 

2 

c 


Group games and athletics 

Both 

3 

e 

Third .... 

English composition III 

Both 

2 

4 


English literature III 

Both 

3 

r> 


Biology (botany and zoology) 

Both 

5Dd 

10 


General history II 

Both 

4 

8 


Current events III. 

Both 

1 

2 


Advanced algebra 

First 

5 

5 


Review arithmetic 

Second 

5 

5 


Military drill 

Both 

2 

e 


Group games and athletics 

Both 

3 

c 

Fourth 

English composition IV 

Both 

2 

4 


English literature IV 

Both 


0 


Economic conditions 

Both 

5 

10 


Philippine history and government 

Both 

4 

8 


Current events IV 

Both 

1 1 

2 


Physics 

Both 

5Dd 

10 


Military drill 

Both 

2 

1 

c 


Group games and atiiletics 

Both 

3 

e 

Ai 

All subjects 



1 160 


a Forioda vtt of 40'mmutes duration unloM otherwise noted. 
b One poriod a week for one aemeiter eqiiaU one unit, 
c tsifonnal credit. 

4 D iadioatei double or laboratory period of 80 ninutea duration but equivalent to one regular period m unit 
value. 


t From the Ofllee of the Director, Bureau of Cdueatiott, 
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The -preparatory curricidum . — outline of the two-year preparatory cur- 
riculum of the Ckillege is presented in Table 11. * 


TabiiE II . — Preparatory eurrieidum oj <A« Cettege of Agrieultvere. 


Year. 

Subject. 

Semesters. 

Periods 
a week.a 

Units.b 


TilngiliAb Composition 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

5 

5 

24*2Tc 

2Tc 

2 

3 

1 

10 

10 

8 

4 

4 

d 

d 



Mathematics 1, 

Elementary algebra 

Plant physiology 1, 

Elementary botany 

Agronomy 1, 

Field practice 

Rural economics 1, 

Economic conditions 

Military science 1 

Physical training 1 

Second 

English 2, Composition 

Both 

5 

10 


Mathematics 2, 





Plane geometry 

Both 

6 

10 


Physics 1 

Both 

2+lTe 

6 


Zoology 1 

Both 

3+2Te 

10 


Military science 2 

Both 

3 

d 


Physical training 2 

Both 

1 

d 

Both. . . . 

All subjects 
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a Foriods are of 55 minutes duration unlena otherwise noted. 
h One period a week for one semester equals one unit. 

e T indicates triple or laboratory period of 175 minutes duration but equivalent to one regular period in unit 

value. 

d Informal credit. 


Comparison of academic subjects , — Considering the academic content of the 
two curricula — high school and two-year preparatory — and the difference in 
length of periods, a detailed comparison on a clock-hour basis, classified according 
to general subject matter, is given in Table III. 

In further explanation of the comparison presented in Table III, it may be 
said that: (a) Mathematics 1 {Elementary algebra) in the College of Agriculture 
covers algebra and a part of advanced algebra in the high school, using the same 
text book©; (b) Mathematics 2 (Plane geometry) covers the entire text which is 
only partially covered by plane geometrj^ in the high school; (c) Plant Physiology 1 
is practically a full year course in elementary botany in place of the first half 
of biology in the high school; (d) Zoology 1 is a full year course in place of the 
second half of biology in the high school; (e) Physics 1 covers the work of physics 
in the high school using the same text but effecting a saving in clock-time through 
small laboratory and quiz sections (10 to 15 students to the section); and (f) 
Rural Economics 1 covers the same field as economic conditions in the high school 
using the same basip text (Miller's Economic Conditions of the Philippines) but 
saving clock-time by small quiz sections (10 students to the section). 


9 From University of the Philippines Bulletin No. 10, page 356. 





Tablis III . — Ctmipariaon the preparatory curric%iZ%mi of the College of AgrixTultwre^ Umweraity of the Philippiriea, with the general currietUurn of the 

high arhoola under the Philippine Bureau of Bducaiion. 

school general curriculum. | ' College of agriculture preparatory curriculum. 
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The inspection of Table III permits the following conclusions on the com- 
parison of the co-ordinate courses: 

(1) The College of Agriculture preparatory curriculum covers effectively 
the high school general curriculum except for literature, history, and current 
events — in short, it covers all the essentials of preparation for technical higher 
education. 

(2) The College preparatory curriculum devotes slightly more time to 
English composition than does the high school general curriculum. 

' (3) The College preparatory curriculum devotes much more time to science 
than does the high school general curriculum. 

(4) The College preparatory curriculum is *‘two years” in name and in 
over-all duration only, and not in substance, as it covers 80 per cent as much 
work on a clock-hour basis as does the four-year high school general curriculum. 

(5) There can be no doubt but that the preparatory student in the College 
is forced to more rapid work and a greater number of hours of study 
for each day than is the high school student. The general plan of 
allowing an hour for home, library, and study-room preparation for each 
hour of class room or laboratory attendance, enables a computation which 
will bring out evidence on this point. Each of the 32 school weeks in the 
College includes six '^study-days” or a total of 192 such days for each school 
year. This gives 384 study-days for the College preparatory student during his 
two years. Each of the 32 school weeks in the high school includes five study- 
days or a total of 168 such days for each school year. This gives 640 study-days 
for the high school student during the four years. The College preparatory cur- 
riculum requims 1519 class room or laboratory hours and an equal number of 
preparation hours — a total of 3038 or an average of about 8 hours for each study- 
day of the two years. The high school general curriculum requires 1916 class 
room or laboratory hours and an equal number of preparation hours — a total of 
3832 hours or an average of almost 6 hours for each study-day of the four years. 

The greater pushing might be criticised as too heavy a load for immature 
students to which is opposed the considerations that : (a) The medical officer at- 
tached to the College staff has found a remarkably high average health among 
the students; (b) The average age of preparatory students in the College is greater 
than the average age of high school students, although the latter age four years 
during attendance against two years for the former, a fact which would tend to 
increase the average age of high school students; (c) Greater mental maturity in 
the College preparatory student, regardless of age, is evidenced by the fact that 
he has passed into or through the "vocational shock”; (d) College preparatory 
students are able to proceed more rapidly in the class room due to the fact that 
they form a more selective group than the high school students, for, from a popu- 
lation of 11,000,000, there were approximately 30,000 high school students for 
the school year 1922-1923, * whereas there were but 200 agricultural preparatory 
studaotts, and while the high schools promoted over 80 per cent of their students * 
the College promoted less than 60 per cent of its preparatory students. 


i Twaaiy^hitd Haport of tka Director of Eduoattaa. 
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18K COtaiAGlATB CnHBICITLA 

Referring again to Figure 1, following the line for Group I, it is found 
that upon leaving the high school the group splits into two sub-groups — Group I 
and Group I ST — ^for purposes of entrance into the College of Agriculture. 

The curriculum in sugar technology. — Group I ST enters the five-year cur- 
riculum in sugar technology offered by the College and leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture with Certificate in Sugar Technology and per- 
mitting subsequent candidacy for Master of Science in Agriculture. The sugar 
technology curriculum consists of 176 units of work and two semesters of sugar 
mill practice. The fact that dynamics and calculus, which are included in the 
sugar schedule, demand a lengthy prerequisite sequence of mathematics, makes 
it impossible to articulate the sugar curriculum with the two-year preparatory, 
hence it is open only to those who have come through high school. Inasmuch as 
this curriculum is not involved in differential articulation with lower schools, 
present consideration of it may be dismissed. 

The four-year curricula. — Group I, having come via the high school route, 
and Group II, having come via the preparatory route enter together the four-year 
curricula of the College of Agriculture. (See Figure 1.) There are four four- 
year curricula in the College which are arranged in both vertical and horizontal 
juxtaposition. The vertical juxtaposition holds for entrance and degree, that is: 
(1) and (3) are open to Group I, the high school graduates, and lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture; while (2) and (4) are open to Group II, the 
preparatory graduates, and lead to the degree of Bachelor of Agriculture. The 
horizontal juxtaposition holds for specialization, that is; (1) and (2) offer identical 
specialization in general agriculture, regardless of entrance or degree; while (3) 
and (4) offer identical specialization in anima^ husbandry, regardless of entrance 
or degree. 

Comparison of Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Agriculture general curri- 
cula. — In the introduction and again in the above paragraph, the practical identity 
of the Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Agriculture curricula has been emphas- 
ized. The proof of this identity is developed in Table IV, wherein the identities 
are shown in plain type and the few differences, in black-faced type. 

Explanations of the differences may be briefly given: (a) The preparatory 
graduate takes Mathematics 3 (Advanced odgehra), 6 units, which is not required 
of the high school graduates who covered the subject in the third year of the high 
school. The presence of this subject in the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum 
is admittedly an extension of work of a preparatory nature into the collegiate 
schedule, (b) The preparatory graduate takes English 3a (Composition), 5 units, 
which is not required of the high school graduate. This is also an extension of 
work of a preparatory nature into the collegiate schedule, (c) The preparatory 
graduate takes his collegiate composition under the dmgnation, En^ish 3b, 5 
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units, while the high school graduate takes bis collegiate composition under the 
desi^iation, English 4, 6 units. These two courses are to all intents and purposes 
the same, representing a pragmatic division of the two groups, (d) The high 
school graduate takes Agronomy 1 (Field practice), 4 units, which has already 
been covered by the preparatory graduate. As this course is distinctly elemen- 
tary it may be taken as an extension of work of a preparatory nature into the 
collegiate schedule, (e) The high school graduate takes Zoology 1 (General), 
10 units, which has already been covered by the preparatory graduate. This 
course would not be required of high school graduates were it not for the fact 
that the average high school course in biology is practically useless as a 
foundation for the intensive application of the biological sciences found in the 
agronomy, plant pathology, entomology, and animal husbandry divisions. The 
same argument might be made for the other half of high school biology — botany 
— as it will be noticed that the high school graduate is released from Plant Phys- 
iology 1 (Elementary botany) of the preparatory schedule. This inadequacy was 
at one time recognized and the high school graduate compelled to enter the 
College in the summer session prior to his freshman year for the purpose of reliev- 
ing an “automatic condition” in botany. So much dissatisfaction resulted from 
this requirement that the plan was dropped and it is now left for those sections 
of Plant Physiology 2 which have high school graduates to informally remedy 
the shortcomings of their students in elementary botany. This compromise 
could not be made for the zoological end as no second course in zoology is pro- 
vided in the collegiate schedules. 

Summarizing the comparison between the Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, 
and Bachelor of Agriculture general curricula, it is apparent that the Bachelor 
of Science in Agriculture curriculum is composed of 164 units of work, of which 
14 units (Agronomy 1 and Zoology 1) represent intrusion of preparatory work 
into the collegiate schedule, and 150 units represent the technical agricultural 
collegiate schedule. Similarly, it is apparent that the Bachelor of Agriculture 
curriculum is composed of 160 units of work, of which 10 units (Mathematics 3 
and English 3a) represent intrusion of preparatory work into the collegiate sched- 
ule, and 160 units represent the technical agricultural collegiate schedule. 

Finally, excepting the variant designation of the two courses in collegiate 
Rn glifih Composition (English 4 in Bachelor of Science, and English 3b in Bach- 
elor of Agriculture), the 160 technical collegiate units of the Bachelor of Science 
general curriculum and the 150 technical collegiate units of the Bachelor of Agri- 
culture general curriculum are identical. 

No apology for the intrusion of secondary material (the 14 units in Bachelor 
of Science, and the 10 units in Bachelor of Agriculture) need be made. The 
catase is the insufficient or the inapplicable character of the average high school 
m>rk in biology which, although accepted for entrance, is not suitable for founda- 
tion of technical agriculture. And, while the high school graduate is removing 
his 14 units of informal “conditions,” the preparatory graduate strengthens his 
preparatory mathematics and English by an additional 10 units, thus keeping 
the 160 collegiate units parallel for Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Agri- 
culture, both in sequence and chronologically. 
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Total technical units, — The total of 150 technical units required .for the 
degrees Bachelor of Science in Agriculture and Bachelor of Agriculture, is greater 
than the number of units required for the Bachelor of Science degrees in other 
schools and colleges of the University of the Philippines, as is indicated in the 


following lists: 

Curricula of the University Units 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 160 

Bachelor of Agriculture 150 

Bachelor of Science in Commerce 147 

Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering. . . . 145 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering 144 

Bachelor of Science in Library Science 136 

Bachelor of Science in Government 132 

Bachelor of Science in Education 132 

Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 126 


Comparison of Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Agriculture animal* hus- 
bandry curricula, — To this point the discussion has center 3 d on, and Table IV 
has presented, a comparison of the Bachelor of Science curriculum in general 
agriculture with the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum in general agriculture, 
brackets (1) and (2) in Figure 1. Similar comparison of the Bachelor of Science 
curriculum in animal husbandry with the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum in 
animal husbandry, brackets (3) and (4) in Figure 1, might he made with the fol- 
lowing results:® (a) The differences between the Bachelor of Science animal 
husbandry and the Bachelor of Agriculture animal husbandry curricula are 
exactly the same as the differences between the Bachelor of Science general and 
Bachelor of Agriculture general curricula; (b) 160 units of the technical collegiate 
work in the Bachelor of Science animal husbandry and Bachelor of Agriculture 
animal husbandry schedules are identical, but differ considerably from the 150 
units the two general curricula; (c) The first year collegiate of the Bachelor of 
Science general and the first year collegiate of the Bachelor of Science animal 
husbandry curricula are identical; and (d) The first y 2 ar collegiate of the Bach- 
elor of Agriculture general and the first year* collegiate of the Bachelor of Agri- 
culture animal husbandry curricula are identical. 

SUPPI.BMBNTARY CURRICULUM 

In Figure 1, Group I is further traced to its degree, Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture, Group I ST, to the same degree with the addition of a Certificate 
in Sugar Technology, which degrees are articulated at the upper end with graduate 
study looking towards the degree Master of Science in Agriculture. At this point, 
both Group I and Group I ST may be dismissed. 

Turning to Group II, it has been traced to its degree, Bachelor of Agricul- 
ture. This award is a true degree and not a diploma, due to the important con- 
sideration that the technical experience (the 150 hours in either specialization) 
of the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum has been identical with that of the Bach- 
elor of Science curriculum. The modification in nomenclature, as was suggested in 
the introduction, is to avoid confusion and to serve as a signal to those institutions, 
here and abroad, who hold rigidly to an eight years regimen supra elementaiy (four 
years secondary plus four years collegiate) as prerequisite to graduate work. 

No. 868?^ l^uabandry schodulef. eeo XJmYemty of th« PhU ppiiMSi Bulletin 
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Oriflpin.~It was originally thought that the small number of graduates of 
the College whom it would be desirable to send to institutions of higher learning 
abroad would come largely from the Bachelor of Science curricula. But almost 
from the very beginning, the Bachelor of Agriculture curricula produced the 
greater number of candidates for higher technical specialization, the more obvious 
cause for this being their preponderant number of the total enrollment. Some 
universities in the United States — Wisconsin, Johns Hopkins and Chicago among 
them — were willing to accept the Bachelor of Agriculture graduate with his 
acknowledged shortage of two years’ work in preparatory literature and history 
as candidates for Master’s degrees. However, as the number of candidates for 
Master’s degrees from this and other colleges of the Philippine Islands increased, 
there was a tendency to tighten entrance to candidacy. When the University 
of the Philippines established its own Master’s system it ruled against the Bach- 
elor of Agriculture graduates. It became necessary to remedy a condition 
which barred a select but important few of the Bachelors of Agriculture from 
higher degrees. 

Composition . — The task of formally preparing Bachelors of Agriculture for 
Master’s work was accomplished by carrying a selected few of Group II, who are 
designated in Figure 1 as Group II S, through a supplementary curriculum which 
is composed as follows: 


Subject Groups. Units. 

History electives 20 

English literature and higher composition electives 10 

Optional academic electives 20 

Optional academic or technical electives 10 

All subjects 60 


The work normally takes two years and, upon satisfactory completion, the 
degree of Bachelor of Agriculture is raised to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture, thus removing the barrier to candidacy which exists under present 
standards of graduate study. 

The College offers several academic courses for the supplementary schedule, 
as follows: 


Courses. Units. 

History 1 (General history of Europe) 10 

History 2 (American history) 6 

History 3 (Federal and Insular government) ^ 

History 4 (Philippine history) 5 

History 5 (Oriental history) 6 

English 11 (Advanced collegiate composition) 6 

English 12 (English literature) 5 

English 13 (General literature, 0 

French 1 (Beginning French) 6 

French 2 (Intermediate French) 6 

German 1 (Beginning German) 6 

German 2 (Intermediate German) 0 

Spanish 1 (Beginning Spanish) 6 

Spanish 2 (Intermediate Spanish) 6 

All courses 83 
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From these 83 units the student in the supplementary curriculum selects at 
least 50 units and from any of the scientific and technical courses which he has 
not presented for the Bachelor of Agriculture degree, he may select not more 
than 10 units. With the consent of the Dean of the College, the supplementary 
curriculum .may be pursued in any accredited high school or in the classical col- 
leges, provided idwajrs that the student working in the supplementary curriculum 
shall not present for credit subjects duplicating in substance any of the subjects 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Agriculture. 

From the standpoint of theoretical pedagogy, the supplementary curriculum 
may not be altogether defensible. However, it aptly meets a situation which 
could not be avoided. The vigor, intelligence, and success with which mature 
men undertake their delayed experience in the liberal arts, throws doubt upon 
some precedents in modem education. The number of students admitted to 
the supjfiementary curriculum is very limited. It will be perceived at once that 
it represents an effort — so far, very successful — to maintain upper end articula- 
tion in spite of the broad entrance policy. 

THE FABM EXPERIENCE CTTRBICnLUM 

To avoid confusion, no mention has been made of the curriculum in farm 
experience which occupies one long recess (8 to 10 weeks) ; is required of all un- 
dergraduate students, except those specializing in sugar technology, (Group I 


ST); and is composed as follows: 

Subject. Hours a week. 

Farm experience A {Seasonal practice) 15 

Farm experience B (BlacksmUhing) 9 

Farm experience C (Carpentry) 9 


All subjects 33 


The work is usually taken by the high school graduates, Group I, during the 
recess between first and second collegiate years and by the intermediate school 
graduates, Group II, during the recess between first and second preparatory 
years* The curriculum is a common factor 'and does not effect the entrance 
regulations. 


StTMMART OF BEQT7LAB CATEOORIEB 

Thus far four regular categories of students have been taken through their 
educational experience to their respective degrees. They may be summed up as 
follows: 

Group I: — ^Primary school (4 years); Intermediate school (3 years); General high school 
(4 years); College of Agriculture curricula with specialization in either general agri- 
culture or animal hiisbandry including the farm experience curriculum (4 years); 
Granted the degree of Baclieior of Science in Agricyllure; Prepared for graduate study. 

Group I ST: — Primary school (4 years); Intermediate school (3 years); General hi^ 
school (4 years); College of Agriculture technical curriculum in sugar technology (5 
years); Granted the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture with Certificate in Sugar 
Technology; Prepared for graduate study. 

Group II: — ^Primary school (4 years); Intermediate school (3 years); College of Agricul- 
ture preparatory and farm experience curricula (2 years); College of Agriculture tecdi- 
nical, curricula with specialization in either gener^ agriculture or animal husbandry 
(4 years); Granted the degree of Bachelor of Agriculture; Not generally admitted to 
graduate study.* 


•Whether or not Qrmp tl is prepared for iraduate study it a matter of opiaioa. 
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Qnmf I I ^:--^Primary school (4 years); Intermediate school (3 years); College of Agri* 
culture preparatory and farm experience curricula (2 years); College of Agriculture 
technic^d curricula with specialization in either general agriculture or n-Tiimn-l husban* 
dry (4 years); Granted the degree of BaeheioT of Agriculture; College of Agriciilture 
(or elsewhere) supplementary curriculum (2 years); Granted the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Agriculture; Prepared for graduate study • 

Of these groups, the bulk of the students form Group II; about 20 per cent 
form Group I; about 4 per cent form Group II S; and less than 2 per cent form 
Group I ST. 

Group II S has produced the greater number of pensionados whose success- 
ful higher education has enabled the building up of a Filipino faculty — perhaps 
the most important task during the first decade of the existence of the College 
of Agriculture. 


SPECIAL CATEGORIES 

Under The Four Regular Categories the articulation of the College was with the 
completion of the four year general high school course (Groups I and I ST) and 
with the completion of the intermediate school (Groups II and II S). Since the 
establishment of the College there has been an elaboration of secondary curricula 
in the Philippine system in the way of agricultural, normal, trade, and commercial 
high schools. These special high schools are reckoned as vocational ends in them- 
selves and the authorities of the Bureau of Education have never encouraged the 
output of such institutions to undertake university work. Nor has the College 
itself intentionally influenced their graduates to shift. Nevertheless, graduates 
of special schools are applying in increasing numbers for admission to the College. 
In harmony with the broad entrance policy, these are allowed to enter under 
certain conditions. The graduates of each of these special schools must be con- 
ditioned in one or more subjects and consequently they form special categories. 

In addition to articulation with special high schools, the College has en- 
countered an ever increasing number of students who have completed one or 
more years, but have not graduated from the high school. That high schools 
in the Philippines arc over-crowded; that they are located one in each provincial 
capital whither the students from outside the capital must travel and where they 
must pay in board and lodging as much if not more than in living at the College 
of Agriculture; that the students of the general high schools maintain certain 
fictitious and expensive standards of living, especially in clothing and social affairs, 
which are notably absent at the College; that there are exceptional opportunities 
for partial self-support at the College which do not exist in any except the agri- 
cultural high schools; that the College is manned by instructors, even in its pre- 
paratory curriculum of far higher attainments than the instructors of the average 
high school; that the College is a college and has the prestige of being a part of 
the one and only state university of the Islands, a prestige shared by the prepar- 
atory as well as collegiate classes; and perhaps more frequently than one might 
credit, that the student while in high school makes his genuine vocational choice 
— ^all these facts are reasons for the shifting from third, second, and first years of 
high schools to the College. 

There are those who would check what they term ‘‘uneconomic shifting^' 
by denying admission of the “shifters’^ to the College. But the faculty of the 
College think otherwise. They assume a hands-off policy because; (a) Perhaps 
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a delayed vocational choice is more sound than a previous immature one; (b) 
Greater human waste may result from refusing aid in rectifying an alleged mis- 
take in vocational choice than in permitting re-education; and (c) No impedi- 
ment, however slight, should be placed in the way of agricultural education in a 
country emphatically agricultural in interest. 


QSNERAL HIGH SCHOOL CATBOORIBS 

Completion of general high school. — Graduates of general high schools form 
Groups I and I ST of the regular categories described above. 

Completion of third year. — Students who have completed with satisfactory 
ratings the third year in general high schools form Group I 3 and are admitted 
to the Bachelor of Science curriculum conditioned in Rural Economics 1, and 
Physics 1, 

Group I 3 should complete the Bachelor of Science curriculum in five years. 

Completion of second year. — Students who have completed with satisfactory 
ratings the second year of general high schools form Group I 2 and are admitted 
to the preparatory curriculum with advanced standing as follows: 


H. S. Subjects. 

H. S. units. 

Credited in C. A. as 

C. A. units 

English composition I 

10 

English 1 

10 

Algebra 

10 

Mathematics 1 

10 

English composition 11 . ... 

10 

English 2 

10 

Plane geometry 

10 

Mathematics 2 

10 


Group I 2 should complete the preparatory curriculum in one year, after 
which they may enter the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum which they should 
complete in the regular four years. If subsequently, any of these students 
desire to work in the supplementary curriculum, thus forming Group I 2S, they 
are given advanced standing therein as follows: 


H. S. Subjects. H. S. units. 

English literature 1 8 i 

Current events 1 2 | 

United States history 6 \ 

United States government 4 1 

General history 1 8 j 

Current events II 2 / 

Physical geography 10 


Credited in C. A. as C. A. units. 

Supplementary English 10 

Supplementary history 20 

Supplementary academic 10 


Group I 2S should complete the supplementary curriculum, thereby attain- 
ing the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, in one year. 

Completion of first year. — Students who have completed with satisfactory 
ratings the first year of general high schools form Group 1 1 and are admitted to 
the preparatory curriculum with advanced standing as follows: 

H. S. Svbje(d8. H. S. units. Credited as C. A. units. 

English composition 1 10 English 1 10 

Algebra 10 Mathematics 1 10 

Group I 1 should require the usual two years to complete the preparatory 
curriculum after which they may enter the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum 
which they should complete in the regular four years. If subsequently, any of 
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these students desire to work in the supplementary curriculum, forming Group 
I IS, they are given advanced standing therein as follows: 


H* 8* Svbjecis, 

English literature I 

Current events I 

United States history 

United States government. 


H. S. miis. 


Credited as 


8 / 

2 \ 'Supplementary English 


Supplementary history. 


(7. A, units, 
.... 10 

.... 10 


Group I IS should complete the supplementary curriculum, thereby attain* 
ing the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, in one year. 


• AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL CATEGORIES 

The Bureau of Education has established several secondary courses in agri- 
culture which aim through empirical teaching of the arts of husbandry to hasten 
settlement of the great unplowed domain. These schools were designed as voca- 
tional entities and it was not expected that their graduates would go further in 
their education. Inevitably, a few of their brighter graduates have wished to 
undertake scientific agriculture in the College. Moreover, some of the students 
of these special schools in the lower years have shifted. In general, the students 
coming from agricultural high schools to the College have represented an excep- 
tionally valuable source of entrance material, being firm in their vocational choice, 
“broken” to the soil, and equipped with a valuable, if non-technical, introduction 
to agriculture. 

These schools are commonly termed “of the Munoz type” after the town of 
Mufioz, Nueva Ecija, where the first and most noted of the agricultural high 
schools is located. The curriculum of these schools is outlined in Table V.' 

To the proper articulation of the foregoing curriculum with the curricula of 
the College of Agriculture, no little time was given. Several committee and 
conference sessions were held both at Munoz and Los Bafios. There was no 
difficulty in accepting graduates or students from Munoz in the preparatory 
curriculum at the College, but the authorities at Munoz, overlooking for the 
moment the fact that their school is a vocational entity and not a university prepar- 
atory school, could see no reason why students so well trained in agriculture should 
require six years to attain the Bachelor of Agriculture degree at the College when 
graduates of general high schools who have been “weaned away from the soil” 
should require but four years to attain the Bachelor of Science degre<^. 

The real reason lay in the fact that although the Munoz student had taken 
horticulture, farm management, field crops, animal husbandry, farm engineering, 
etc., subjects exactly similar in name to the technical subjects of the College, 
these subjects had not been preceded by mathematics and the fundamental 
sciences. For this reason they were entirely dogmatic in their content, whereas 
similarly titled work at the College is critical in content and intimately bound 
up with basic natural and biological sciences. The Munoz student had not had 
the three year sequence of mathematics (algebra and plane geometry) and phys- 
ics which fits the student entering the technical curricula of the College to 
immediately undertake chemistry and plant physiology as a basis for scientific 
agrierdture. And the general high school graduate had completed precisely this 
important mathematico-physical sequen<^ which is the accepted sine quo non of 
technical instruction. Hence, while the agricultural high school as constituted 
might admirably prepare boys for the transcendant purpose of becoming liome- 
steaders of limited areas, and while it might turn out finely charactered, hard 
working graduates, it could not in any sense specifically prepare for scientific 
or technical agriculture. 


7 From t.h« Office of the Director, Bureau of Education, Manila. 
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Tabup V.-^vrriaAum of PhiUppim agrictdtwcti high schooU, 


Yew. 

Subject. 

Periods 

a 

week.o 

Unita.& 

First. ..... 

English I 

5 

10 


Farm arithmetic 

5 

10 


Horticulture or ) 

K 

10 


Farm engineering I ) 




Physical education 

2 

e 


Field work I 

24d 

10 

Second 

English II 

5 

10 


Civic biology 

SDe 

10 


Animal husbandry or { 




Farm engineering II j 

5 

10 


Physical education 

2 

e 


Field work II 

2id 

10 

Third 

English III 

1 

10 


Farm entomology 

6De 

10 


Farm crops or \ 




Farm management! or V 

5 

10 


Farm engineering III ) 




Physical education 

2 

c 


Field work III 

24d 

10 

Fourth 

English IV 

: 5 

10 


Farm physics 

5De 

10 


Extension work or \ ' 




Farm management II or i i 

5 

10 


Farm engineering IV / j 




Physical education 

2 

c 


Field work IV 

24d 

10 

All 

All subjects 


160 


a Periods are of 40 minutes duration, unless otherwise noted. 

h One period a week for one semester equals one unit. All subjects in this curriculum hold for the entire year. 
c Informal credit. 

d Arbitrarily, 2.4 hours in the field is here taken as equal to one unit. 

« D Indieates double or laboratory period of 80 minutes duration but equivalent to one regular period in unit 
value. 


The Ck>Ilege had no desire to “steal” the graduates of Mufioz nor to discour^ 
age them from re-education in technical agriculture, provided they cared to make 
the sacrifice of time which conditions necessitated. On the other hand, Mufioz 
authorities were highly desirous of sending a nucleus of graduates to the College 
that they might return as instructors— realizing that although their own 
courses could be taught empirically, they should be taught not by empiricists but 
by technologbts.' 

i 8cs Report of President's Committee on Co-ordination between the Ocdlege of Agiioultuie and the Central 
Luson (Mufios) Agricultural School. Los BsAoti *1922. 
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Arrangements for articulation were effected in 1922 and stand as follows: 
Completion of agricultural high school, — Graduates of agricultural high schools 
form Group III and are admitted to the Bachelor of Science curriculum conditioned 
in Mathematics 1, 2, and 3, and Physics J, but with advanced standing as follows: 


H, 8, aiihjects. 

H, 8. units. 

Credited as 

C. A, 

Horticulture 

10 

Agronomy 1 

4 


1 

f Farm experience A 

\ 

\ 

Field work I 

10 j 

1 Farm experience B 

} Informal 



' Farm experience C 

1 


Group III should complete the Bachelor of Science curriculum in five years 
by taking maximum advantage of summer sessions. 

Completion of third year, — Students who have completed with satisfactory 
ratings the third year of agricultural high schools form Group III 3 and are ad- 
mitted to the Bachelor of Science curriculum conditioned in Mathematics 1, 2, 
and 3, Physics 1, and Rural Economics 1, but with advanced standing as in the 
case of graduates forming Group III. They also should complete the Bachelor 
of Science curricuhim in five years. 

Completion of second year, — Students who have completed with satisfactory 
ratings the second year of agricultural high schools form III 2 and are admitted 


to the preparatory curriculum with advanced 

standing as follows : 


H, 8. subjects. 

H, 8, units. 

Credited as 

C, A. units. 

English I 

10 

English 1 

10 

F^ngMi II 

10 

English 2 

10 

Civic biology 

. . . . 10 

Plant physiology 1. . . . 

8 

Horticulture, . . 

10 

Agronomy 1 

4 


Fann experience A 


Field work I 

10 

( Farm experience B 

\ 

Informal 



\ Farm experience C / 



Group III 2 should complete the preparatory curriculum in one year, after 
which they may enter the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum which they should 
complete in the regular four years. If subsequently, any of these students desire 
to work in the supplementary curriculum, forming Group III 2S, they arc given 


advanced standing therein as follows; 



H, 8, subject. 

H, 8, units. 

' Credited as 

C. A. units 

Farm arithmetic 

10 

Supplementary academic. . 

10 

Field work II 

10 

Supplementary technical, . 

. , . . 10 


Group III 2S should complete the supplementary curriculum, thereby 
attaining the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, in one year. 
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Completion of first year, — Students who have completed with satisfactory 
ratings the first year of agricultural high schools form Group III 1 and are admit- 
ted to the preparatory curriculum with advanced standing as follows: 


H, B, subjects. 

//. S. units. 

Credited as 

C, A, 

Englkh I 

10 

English 1 

10 

Horticulture 

10 

Agronomy 1 

4 



j Farm experience A | 

1 

Field work I 

10 

t 1 

\ Farm experience B i 

) Infonnal 



\ Farm experience C J 



Group III 1 should require the usual two years to complete the preparatory 
curriculum, after which they may enter the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum 
which they should complete in the regular four years. If subsequently, any of 
these students desire to work in the supplementary curuculum, forming Group 
III IS, they are given advanced standing therein as follows: 

//. S. subjects. H. S. units. Credited as C. A. units 

Farm arithmetic 10 Supplementary academic 10 

Group III IS should require the usual two years to complete the supple- 
mentary curriculum, thereby attaining the degree Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture. 


COMMEKCIAL HIGH SCHOOL CATEGORIES 

In recent years the Bureau of Education has established a commercial cur- 
riculum in several high schools. The subject matter of this curriculum is shown 
in Table VI.* 

Students, both graduates and under-graduates from the commercial high 
schools have entered the College. The curriculum differs in the third and fourth 
years from the general high schools, particularly in omitting advanced algebra, 
biology, and physics. In consequence, special categories were set up as described 
below. 

Completion of commercial high school, — Graduates of commercial high schools 
form Group IV and are admitted to the Bachelor of Science curriculum condi- 
tioned in Mathematics 3, Plant Physiology 1, and Physics 1, but without ad- 
vanced standing. The group should complete the curriculum in four years by 
taking maximum advantage of summer sessions. 

Completion of third year, — Students who have completed with satisfactory 
ratings the third year of commercial high schools form Group IV 3 and are admit- 
ted to the Bachelor of Science curriculum conditioned in Mathematics 3, Plant 
Physiology 1, Physics 1, and in Rural Economics 1, but without advanced stand- 
ing. The group should complete the curriculum in five years by taking 
maximum advantage of summer sessions. 

Completion of second or first years. — The first two years of the commercial 
high schools being identical with the first two years of the generd high schools, 
transfers from the first or second years commercial are treated in the same 
manner as transfers from the first or second years general. (See pages 498-99). 


• From the Offioft of the DirOctot. Bureau of Bducation. 
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TaBUB VI.— rCumcttittm 0 / Philippine cmmercial high schools. 


Year. 

Subject. 

Semesters. 

Periods. 

a 

week. a 

Units.h 

Rwt 

English composition I 

Both 


10 


English literature I 

Both 

4 

8 


Current events I 

Both 

1 

2 


United States history 

Both 

3 

6 


United States government 

Both 

2 

4 


Elementary algebra 

Both 

5 

10 


Military drill 

Both 

2 

c 

' 

Group games and athletics 

Both 

3 

c 

Second. . . . 

English composition 11 

Both 

2 

4 


English literature II 

Both 

3 

6 


Physical geography 

Both 

5 

10 


General history I 

Both 

4 

8 


Current events II 

Both 

1 

2 


Plane geometry 

Both 

5 

10 


Military drill 

Both 

2 

c 


Group games and athletics 

Both 

3 

c 

Third . .. 

Business English 1 

Both 


8 


Readings I 

Both 

1 

2 


General history II 

Both 


8 


Current events III 

Both 

1 

2 


Commercial geography 

First 

i 

5 


Commercial arithmetic 

Second 

: 5 

5 


Stenography I or 

Both 

j 

10 


Bookkeeping 1 J 


1 



Penmanship and j 

Both 

i 

1 4 

8 


Typewriting I ) 

1 




Spelling I 

Both 

1 

2 

Fourth. . . 

Business English II 

Both 

4 

8 


Readings 11 and | 

Both 

3 

2 


Current events IV J 





Economic conditions 

Both 

5 

! 

10 


Commercial law and ) 

Both 

i 

I 

10 


Business methods ) 


1 



Stenography II or \ 


! 



Bookkeeping II or j 

Both 

5 

10 


Both / 





Typewriting II and ) 

Both 

6 

10 

, 

SpeUing II ) 




All 

All subjects 



180 


« Periods are of 40 piinutes duration. 
b One peHod a week for one semester equaU one unit. 
c Informal credit. 
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SBCOMDA^T m&SB MBOOI. QATBOOMBS 

One of the strongest secondary institutions in the Philippine system' is tiie 
Philippine School of Arts and Trades located in Manila. This sohod opemtes 
a special curriculum. Several of the provincial schools, notably those of Cebu 
and Leyte, also maintain secondary trade schools. 

The subject matter of the secondary trade schools is given in Table VII.‘“ 
Details of the academic subjects only are given in Table YII, as the technical 
drafting, shop, and woodwork courses are of no special interest to the College of 
Agriculture, except as a basis for advanced standing in Fam experience B (Black- 
tmUhing) and C {Carpentry) which is granted every student transferring from 
secondary trade schools regardless of the specific nature of his technical shop 
work. 


Tablb VII. — Currundum of oecondary trade echooU. 


Year. 

Subject. 

Semesters. 

Periods 

a 

week.a 

Umts.6 

First 

F.ngtiah composition I 

Both 

5 

10 


English literature I 

Both 

5 

10 


Elementary algebra 

Both 

5 

10 


Shop work I 

Both 

c 

c 

Second. . . . 

English composition II 

Both 

2 

4 


English literature II 

Both 

3 

6 


General history 

Both 

5 

10 


Plane geometry 

Both 

5 

10 


Shop work II 

Both 

c 

c 

Third 

Epglif^h composition III. . . .... 

Both 

2 

4 


English literature III 

Both 

3 

6 


Mechanics 

Both 

5 

10 


Advanced algebra 

First 

5 

5 


Review arithmetic 

Second 

5 

5 


Shop work III 

Both 

c 

c 

Fourth 

English composition IV 

Both 

2 

4 


English literature IV 

Both 

3 

6 


Physios 

Both 

6 

10 


Solid geometry 

. First 

5 

5 


Trigonometry 

Second 

5 

5 


Shop work IV 

Both 

e 

c 

All 

All academic subjects 


1 

120 


a Pexiods are of 40 minutes duration. 

6 pne period a week for one semester equals one unit. 

c Periods and credits not detailed. Reader is referred to Bureau of Eduoation Bulletin Ko. 43. 


The CoU^ has found it necessary to list special categories for students 
transferring fropi these schools and from various years thereof, as follows; 

io From Bureau of Eduoation Bulletin No. 43. 1917. 
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Completion of eecondary trade Graduates of secondary trade schools 

form Group V and are admitted to the Bachelor of Science curriculum con- 
ditioned in Plant Physiology 1, but with advanced standing as follows: 


H. S, Btibjeets, H. S. unUe. , 

Solid geometry 6 

Trigonometry 5 

Shop work I Informal 


Credited as 

Mathematics 6 

Mathematics 5 

\ Farm experience B 
Farm experience C 


(7. A. units. 
3 
3 

[ Informal 


Group V should complete the Bachelor of Science curriculum in four years. 

Completion of third year, — Students who have completed with satisfactory 
ratings the third year of secondary trade schools form Group V 3 and are admit- 
ted to the Bachelor of Science curriculum conditioned in Plant Physiology 1, 
Physics 1, and Rural Economics 1, but with advanced standing as follows: 

H, S, subjects. H. 8. units. Credited as C. A. units. 

, T T ^ t ) Farm experience B / , ^ 

Shop work I Informal j experience C ( 

Group V 3 should complete the Bachelor of Science curriculum in five years. 

Completion of second year. — Students who have completed with satisfactory 
ratings the second year of secondary trade schools form Group V 2 and are admit- 
ted to the preparatory curriculum with advancad standing as follows: 


H. 8. subjects. 

H. 8. units. 

Credited as 

C. A. units. 

English composition 1 . . . 

10 

English 1 

10 

Elementary algebra 

10 

Mathematics 1 

10 

Shop work I 

. . . Informal 

^ Farm experience A 

( Farm experience B 

1 Informal 

English composition II . . 

4 k 

English 2 

10 

English literature II. . . . 

6 i 


Plane geometry 

10 

Mathematics 2 

10 


Group V 2 should complete the preparatory curriculum in one year, after 
which they may enter the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum which they should 
complete in the regular four years. If subsequently, any of these students desire 
to work in the supplementary curriculum, thus forming Group V 2S, they are 
given advanced standing therein as follows: 


H. S. subjects. H. 8. units. Credited as C. A. units. 

English literature 1 10 Supplementary English ... 10 

General history 10 Supplementary history — 10 

Shop work 11 Informal Supplementary technical.. 10 


Group V 2S should complete the supplementary curriculum, thereby attain- 
ing the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, in one year by taking maximum 
advantage of summer sessions. 

Completion of first year. — Students who have completed with satisfactory 
ratings the first year of secondary trade schools form Group V 1, and are admit- 
ted to the preparatory curriculum with advanced standing as follows: 


H. 8. subjects. H. 8. units. 

English composition 1 10 

Elementary algebra 10 

Shop work 1 Informal 


Credited as 

English 1 

Mathematics 1 

Farm experience B. 
Farm experience 0. 


C. A. units. 
10 
10 

Informal 
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Group y 1 should require the usual two years to complete the prepwatory 
curriculum after which they may enter the Bachelor of Agriculture currieulum 
which they should complete in the regular four years. If BubBequeQ%', any 
of these students desire to work in the supplementary curriculum, thus forming 
Group V IS, they are given advanced standing therein as follows: 

H. S, subjects, H, units. Credited as C. A. units. 

English literature 1 10 Supplementary English. .. 10 

Group V IS, should require the usual two years to complete the supplemeu* 
tary curriculum, thereby attaining the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture. 

TWO-YBAn NOKMAL SCHOOL CATEOORIBS 

There arc a limited number of two-year normal school courses in the pro- 
vincial secondary schools of the Philippines. The curriculum is given in Table 


Table VIII. — Curriculum of two year normal schools. 





Periods 


Year. 

Subjects. 

Semesters. 

a 

Units.6 




week. a 


First 

English composition I 

Both 

5 

10 


English literature I 

Both 

4 

8 


Current events I 

Both 

1 

2 


United States history 

Both 

3 

6 


United States government 

Both 

2 

4 


Advanced arithmetic 

Both 

5 

10 


Industrial work 

Both 

2-f3Dc 

10 


Music. 

Both 

2 

4 


Physical education I 

Both 

3 

6 

Second 

English composition 11 

Both 

2 

4 


English literature 11 

Both 

3 

6 


Advanced reading 

Both 

6 

10 


Psychology 

First 

.«) 

5 


Methods 

Second 

5 

6 


Physic^al geography 

First 

5 

5 


Advanced geography. . 

Second 

6 

5 


Observation and teaching 

Both 

5Dc 

10 


physical education 11 

Both 

3 

6 

Both 

1 All subjects . . 



116 






a Pcriod« are of 40 minutes duration uoloss otheryriso noted. 
h One period a week fur one semester equals one unit 

c D indicates double or laboratory period of SO minutes duration but equivalent to one regular period in unit 
value. 


M Prom the Office of the Director, Bureau of Education, Manila. 
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CcmpUiion of two-year normal comes.— Students who have completed the 
two-year normal course form Group VI 2 arc admitted to the preparatory 
curriculum with advanced standing as follows: 


JET. B, subjects, H. S, uniU, 

English composition 1 10 ' 

English composition II 4 k 

English literature II 6 j 


Credited as C, A. imits, 

English 1 10 

English 2 10 


Group VI 2 should require the usual two years to complete the preparatory 
curriculum, after which they may enter the Bachelor of Agriculture general cur- 
riculum which they should complete in the regular four years. If subsequently, 
any of these students desire to work in the supplementary curriculum, thus form- 
ing Group VI 2S, they are given advanced standing therein as follows: 


H. S. subjects. 

H, S, units. 

Credited as ( 

\ A. units. 

English literature 1 

8 

! 



Current event*s 

. .. . 2 

Supplementary English , . , 

.. 10 

United States history. . . 

... 6 

1 

1 

Supplementary history. . . 


United States government... 

. . . . 4 

. . 10 

Advanced arithmetic 

. 10 



Advanced reading 

Physical geography 

. . 10 

. . . 5 

( 

S\ipplcinentary academic. , . 

30 

Advanced geography 

5 





Group VI 2S lack only 10 units of supplementary history. If their collegiate 
scholarship is good, they may be pcrmittecl in their last year of the Bachelor of 
Agriculture curriculum to take History 1 (General history) 10 units, in addition 
to their regular work, thus completing the supplementary curriculum simul- 
taneously with the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum, in which case they will be 
given the one degree, Bachelor of Science in Agriculture. 

Completion of the first year , — Students who have completed with satisfac- 
tory ratings the first year of the two-year normal course form Group VI 1 and 
arc admitted to the preparatory curriculum with advanced standing as follows: 


//. S. subjects, H. S, units. Credited as C. A. units, 

English composition 1 10 P^nglish 1 10 


Group VI 1 should require the usual two years to complete the preparatory 
curriculum, after which they may enter the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum, 
which they should complete in the regular term of four years. If subsequently, 
any of these students desire to work in the supplementary curriculum, thus form- 
ing Group VI IS, they are given advanced standing th'jrein as follows: 


II. S. subjects. 

//. S. units. 

Credited as 

C. A. units. 

English literature I 

Current events I 

8 \ 

2 / 

Supplementary English . 

... 10 

United States history 

United States government 

e ^ 

4 / 

Supplementary history. . . 

10 

Advanced arithmetic 

10 

Supplementary academic . . 

10 

Industrial work 

10 

Supplementary technical. . , 

10 


Group VI IS should complete the supplementary curriculum, thereby attain- 
ing the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, in one year. 

FOUK-TEAR NORMAL SCHOOL CATEGORIES 

There are several four year normal school courses in the provincial secondary 
schools of the Philippines, The curriculum is given in Table IX.” 


1* From the Office of the nir^etori Bureau of Education. 
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Tabi4B tX**-^urrieultim cjf (he fmr^^r rummil echooie* 


ye*r. 

Subjects. 

Semesters. 

Periods i 
a 1 

week.a 

Umig.& 

FilBt 

Engliflh onpnpnflition I 

Both 


10 


English literature I 

Both 


8 


Current events I 

Both 


2 


United States history 

Both 


6 


United Stated government 

Both 


4 


Advanced arithmetic * 

Both 




Industrial work 

Both 


6 


Drawing 

Both 


4 


Physical education I 

Both 


6 

Second 

English composition II 

Both 

2 

4 


Englisli literature II 

Both 

3 

6 


Advanced reading 

Both 

5 

10 


Ceneral history 1 

Both 

4 

8 


Current events II 

Both 

1 

2 


Physical geography 

First 

5 

5 


Advanced geography 

Second 

5 

6 


Elementary algebra 

Both 

5 

10 


Physical education II 

Both 

3 

6 

Third. . . . . 

English composition III 

Both 

2 

4 


English literature III 

Both 

3 

6 


Biology 

Both 

6Dc 

10 


General history II 

Both 

4 

8 


Current events III 

Both 

1 

2 


Psychology 

First 

5 

5 


General methods 

Second 

5 

5 


Music 1 

Both 

3 

6 


Writing 

Both 

2 

4 


Observation 

Both 

3 

6 

Fourth 

English composition IV 

Both 

2 

4 


English literature IV 

Both 

3 

6 


Economic conditions 

Both 

5 

10 


Philippine history and government 

Fimt 

4 

4 


Current events IV 

First 

1 

1 


Physiology, hygiene, and sanitation 

Second 

5 

5 


School management 

First 

5 

5 


History of education 

Second 

5 

5 


Observation and teaching II 

Both 

5Dc 

10 


Physical education III 

Both 

3 

6 

All 

KTlliV'^fS * 



221 


a periods are nf 40 minutes duratioD unle^ oth«*rwise noted. 

6 (^ne period a week for one semester e<3val one unit. 

e D 'indioities double or laboratoiy period of SO minutes duration but equivalent to one regular period in unit 
vnlufi* 
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Compldim of the four-ymt normal course.— Graduates of the four-year nor- 
mal OOurse form Group VII and are admitted to the Bachelor of Science curri- 
culum conditioned in Mathematics 2, and 3 and Physics L They should complete 
the curriculum in five years. 

Completion of the third year , — Students who have completed with satisfac- 
tory ratings the third year of four-year normal schools, form Group VII 3 and 
arc admitted to the Bachelor of Science curriculum conditioned in Mathematics 2 
and 3, Physics 1, and Rural Economics 1. They should complete the curriculum 
in five years. 

Completion of the second year , — Students who have completed with satis- 
factory ratings the second year of the four-year normal schools, form Group VII 
2 and are admitted to the preparatory curriculum with advanced standing as 
fellows: 


H, 8, subjects. 

H, 8, unite. 

English composition I. . . 

10 

English composition II . . 

4 1 

English literature II 

6 / 

Elementary algebra 

10 


Credited as C, A, unite. 


English 1 

10 

English 2 

10 

Mathematics 1 

10 


Group VII 2 should require one year to complete the preparatory curricu- 
lum, after which they may enter the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum which 
they should complete in the regular four years. All students in Group VII 2 
are registered during their fourth j^car of the Bachelor of Agriculture curricula 
in the supplementary curriculum, thus forming, also. Group VII 2S. They are 
given advanced standing in the supplementary curriculum as follows: 

H. 8, subjects, H, S. unite. Credited ae C. A, unite, 

English Uterature 1 8 \ Supplementary English 10 

TJnited States history 6 

United States government 4 

General history 1 8 

Current events II 2 


Supplementary history. 


20 


Advanced arithmetic 10 \ 

Physical geography 5 / 

Advanced geography 5 i 

Industrial woik 6 ) 

Drawing 4 ' 


Supplementary academic 20 

Supplementary technical 10 


The advanced standing scheduled above amounts to the entire require- 
ment of the supplementary curriculum with the result that Group VII 
2S automatically completes the supplementary curriculum simultaneously with 
the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum and arc consequently recommended for 
the one dogixjc, Bachelor of Science in Agriculture. 

Completion of the first year.— Students who have completed with satisfac- 
tory ratings the first year of the two-year normal course form Group VII 1 and 
Are admitted to the preparatory curriculum with advanced standing as follows: 

, H,$, subjects, H.S, unite. Credited as C, A. unite, 

English oompoeition 1 10 English 1 10 


Group VII 1 should require the usual two years to complete the preparatory 
eurrieulum, after which they may enter the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum, 
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which they bhould complete in the regular term of four years. If subsequently, 
any of these students desire to work in the supplementary curriculum, thus form- 
ing Group VII IS, they are given advanced standing therein as follows; 


H. S. subjects. IL S. units. 

English literature 1 8 \ 

Current events I , 2 / 

United States history 6 ^ 

United States government 4 / 

Advanced arithmetic 10 

Industrial work I .... 6\ 

Drawing 4 / 


Cerdited as C. A. units. 

Supplementary English 10 

Supplementary history 10 

Supplementary academic 10 

Supplementary technical 10 


Group VII IS should complete the supplementary curriculum, thereby at 
taining the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture in one year. 


PHILIPPINE NORMAL SCHOOL CATEGORIES 

Without doubt, the strongest secondary course given in the Philippine Is- 
lands is that provided in the Philippine Normal School, an Insular institution 
located in Manila. The College of Agriculture, itself, was an outgrowth of this 
institution. The Philippine Normal School provides tliree curricula: (a) The 
academic course; (b) The home economics course; (c) The supervising teachers 
and principals course. The College of Agriculture articulates only wdth the 
academic course and that alone will be considered hero. The acjadomic course 
requires completion of the first year of the general high school (airriculuin for 
entrance — hence the entire course may l>e taken as a five-year schedule. Th(» 
curriculum follows in Table X.^* 

Completion of the Philippine Normal School. — Graduates of the Philippine 
Normal School academic course form Group VIII and are admitted to the Bacdi- 
clor of Science curricula conditioned in Mathematics 3, but with advanced 
standing as follows: 


H. S. subjects. 

H. S. units. 

Credited as 

C. A. imtts. 

English IV 

10 

' English 4. . . . 

5 

School management 

5J 



History of education. . . . 

5[ 

Elective 

.... 20 

Practice teaching II 

10 1 




Group VIII should complete the Bachelor of Science curriculum in the regular 
four years or in three years if they take maximum advantage of the summer 
sessions. 

Completion of fourth year. — Students who have completed with satisfactory 
ratings the fourth year of the Philippine Normal School, academic course, form 
Group VIII 4 and are admitted to the Bachelor of Science curriculum conditioned 
m Mathematics 3, and Physics 1. They should complete the curricula in the 
usual four years by taking maximum advantage of summer sessions. 

Completion of third year. — Students who have completed with satisfactory 
ratings the third year of the Philippine Normal School form Group VIII 3 and 
are admitted to the Bachelor of Science curriculum conditioned in Mathmatics 2 
and 3, Physics 1 and Rural Economics 1. They should complete the curricula in 
five years by taking maximum advantage of the summer sessions. 


1* From Office of the Superintendent of the FkUippine Normal Sehool. 



REtATIDN ©S' LOWER SCRDOOlifl 

Tam 4B X— Cttrrtoi4u»» of the aeademie oouree of iht Philippine Normal School. 


Year. 

Subjects. 

Semesters. 

Periods 

a 

week.a 

Umt8.6 

Ilrat.. . . . 

English composition H. S. I 

Both 

5 

10 

(General 

English literature H. S. I 

Both 

4 

8 

hi^ 

Current events H. S. I 

Both 

1 

2 

scbools; 

United States history 

Both 

3 

6 


United States government 

Both 

2 

4 


Elementary algebra 

Both 

6 

' 10 


Military drill 

Both 

2 

c 


Group games and athletics 

Both 

3 

r 

Second . . . 

English I (and current events)... . 

Both 

5 

10 

(First 

Ee.ading methods and story telling. 

Both 

5 

10 

of the 

General history I 

Both 

5 

10 

P. N. S.) 

Physical geography 

First 

5 

5 


Geography methods. 

Second 

5 

5 


Industrial work ... 

Both 

a+3Drf J 

10 


Music I 

Both 

2 ) 


Third. . 

English II (and current events) . . 

Both 

5 

10 

(♦Second 

Drawing. . . 

Both 

5Dd 

10 

of the 

Music II 

Both 

3 

6 

P. N. S.) 

Writing.. 

Both 

2 1 

4 


Arithmetic methods 

Both 1 

5 

1 10 


Biology 

Both j 

5Dd 

10 

Fourth .... 

‘ English III (and current events). 

Both j 

5 

10 

(Third 

Physiology, hygiene, and sanitation . 1 

First j 

5 ; 

: 5 

of the 

Philippine history and government. 

Second 1 

5 ! 

1 ^ 

P. N. S.) 1 

1 

Psychology 

First i 

5 

! r 


GeiieraJ methods 

Second | 

5 

5 


Plane geometry 

Both 1 

1 


10 


Observation and practice teaching I 

Both j 

5Dd 

10 

Fifth 

Englbli IV 

Both j 

5 

10 

(ITniirt b 

School management 

First i 

1 

5 

5 

\r UtLTiU 

of the 

History of education 

Second | 

5 

5 

P. N. S.) 

Economic conditions 

Both j 

5 « : 

10 


Physics 

Both 

5Dd 

10 


Practice teaching II 

Both 

5Dd 

10 

All 

All subjects 



240 


a Periods arc of 40 niinutoM duration unless otherwise noted 
h One period a week for one semester equals one unit. 
e Inlormal credit. 

d 0 indioAtes double or laboratory periods of 80 minutes duration but equivalent to one rosular period m unit 
value. 
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Completion of second year . — Students who have completed with satisfactory 
ratings the second year of the Philippine Normal School forih Group VIII 2 and 
are admitted to the preparatory curriceda with advanced standing as follows: 


H. 8. euhjecta. 

English composition H. S. 1 

English P. N. S. I 

Elementary algebra 


H. 8. tmtii. Credited aa C. A. imite- 

. . 10 English 1 10 

. . 10 English 2 10 

. . 10 Mathematics 1 10 


Group VIII 2 should complete the preparatory curriculum in one year, after 
which th^ey may enter the Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum which they 
should complete in the regular four years. All students in Group VIII 2 are 
registered during the fourth year of their Bachelor of Agriculture curriculum 
in the supplementary curriculum, thus forming also Group VII 2S. They are 
given advanced standing in the supplementary curriculum as follows: 


H. S.-^P. N. S. svhjects, <S,+P. iST. 8 . unite. Credited aa 

English literature I 

Current events I 

United States history 

United States government 

General history I 

Reading methods and story telling.. 

Physical geography 

Geograiidiy methods 

Industrial work\ 

Music I I 


C. A. uniia. 


1} 

Supplementary English 

. . 10 

6 ) 

4 \ 

Supplementary history. . . . 

.. 20 

10 » 
-SI 

Supplementary academic .... 

.. 20 

5 1 

10 

Supplementary technical. . . . 

. . 10 


The advanced standing scheduled above amounts to the entire requirement 
of the supplementary curriculum with the result that Group VII 2S automatically 
completes the supplementary curriculum simultaneously with the Bachelor <rf 
Agriculture curriculum. Consequently Group VIII 2+2S is recommended only 
for the one degree, Bachelor of Science in Agriculture. 

Completion of the first year . — The first year of the academic course in the 
Philippine Normal School is not given in that institution but consists of the first 
year of the general high school curriculum, for articulation with which, see under 
Group I 1 on page 498. 

SUMMARY OF CATEGORIES 

Summarizing all categories, regular and special, Table XI is presented. 


CONCLUSIONS 

From a review of entrance conditions and advanced standing credits allotted 
to various groups of matriculants in the College of Agriculture, it is apparent 
that a complete, though somewhat complex, mechanism has been developed 
whereby the College may articulate its various curricula with practically every 
t3rpe of secondary school in the Philippine system, with the different years there- 
of and with the intermediate schools. 

The broad entrance policy in the College has been maintained with the 
constant end in view of popularmng agricultural technical education without 
lowering the collegiate standards. 

TJpper-end articulation of the College, as well as the adopted standards, have 
been maintained in the College by virtue of the supplementary curriculum wbii^h 
forma the elastic element in what would otherwise be a very rigid set of curricida. 




Tabu 'M.—Summary of caiegoriet oj ^ludenit admitted to the College of Agriculture mth their eondiHone and advanced standing creditt. 


, 1 
GnKipJ 

Received from: 

College of Agriculture 
cuniculum to which 

Conditioned in: 

Advanced standing in: 

Degree conferred. 

1 

Ii^ution. 

Course. 

Yrs. 

admitted. 

Subjects. 

Units.j 

Subjects. 

[Jnits. 


I 

school 

General. 

4 

Bachelor of Science 





Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture. 

m,.. 

H^h school 

General. 

4 

Sugar Technology 





Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture with Certifi(^ 
in Sugar Technology. 

1-3 

High school 

General. 

3 

Bachelor of Science 

Phvsira 1 

Rural economics 1 

6 

4 



Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture. 

1-2 

Eii^ school 

General. 

2 

Preparatory 



English 1, 2 

Mathematics 1, 2 

20 

20 



CoU^ of Agriculture 

Prep 

2 

Bachelor of Agriculture.. . . 





Bachelor of Agriculture. 

I-2S.... 

College of Agriculture .... 
ex 2nd yr. general 

B.Agr.. 

4 

Supplementary 



English 

History 

Academic 

10 

20 

10 

Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture. 

I-l.. .. 

High school 

General. 

1 

Preparatory 



English 1 

Mathematics 1 

10 

10 



College of Agriculture 

Prep 

2 

Bachelor of Agriculture.. . . 





Bachelor of Agriculture. 

I-IS.... 

College of Agriculture 

ex 1st yr. general 

B.Agr... 

4 

Supplementary 



Ehj^lish 

Hi^r\^ 

10 

10 

Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture. 

II 

Intermediate school 

All 

3 

Preparatory. 







College of Agriculture 

Prep 

2 

Bachelor of Agriculture.. . . 





Bachelor of Agricultme. 

Il-S.. . 

College (rf Agriculture.... 
ex intennediate 

B. Agr... 

4 

Supplementary 





Bachebr of Sei^ce in A^ 
culture. 

in 

High school 

Agric.... 

4 

Bachelor of Science. . . . 

Mathematics 1, 2, 3 

Physics 1 

25 

6 

Agronomy 1 

Farm experience A, B, C. . 

4 

a 

Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture. 

ni-4.... 

H%h school 

Agric.... 

3 

Bachelor of Science 

Mathematics 1, 2, 3 

Physics 1 

Rmal economics 1 

“e 

4 

.Agronomy 1 

Farm experience A, B, C. . 

4 

a 

Bachelor of Sefenee in Agri- 
culturo. 

in- 2 ,... 

High srfwol 

Agric.... 

2 

Preparatory. 



English 1, 2 

Plant Physiology 1 

Agronomy 1 

Farm experience A, B, C. . 

20 

8 

4 

a 



College of Agriculture 

Prep 

2 

Bachelor of Agriculture.. . . 





Bachelor of ^iculture.’ 

m- 2 s.. 

CollwB <rf ^culture 

ex2ndyr, agricultural.... 

B.Agr... 

4 

Supplementary 

i 


Academic ’. . . 

Technical 

10 

10 

Bachelor of Sebnee in Agri- 
culture. 

nw.... 

Hi|^ s(djool 

Agric.,.. 

1 

Preparatory 

1 

! 


English 1 

Agronomy 1 

Farm experience A, B, C. . 

10 

4 

a 



College of Agriculture 

Prep.... 

2 

Bachelor of Agriculture.. . . 





Bachelor of Apiouiture. 

ni-18.. 

CoDe^ d Agriculture 

exlstyr. agricultural 

B.A^... 

4 

Supplementary 

i 


Academic 

10 

Bachelor Science in Agri- 
culture. 

IV 

High adiool 

Com- 

mercial 

4 

Bachelor of Science 

Mathematics 3 

Plant Physiology 1 

Physics 1 

5 

8 

6 



Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture. 

iy-3.... 

High school. 

Com- 

mercial. 

3 

Bachelor of Science. 

Mathematics 3 

Plant Physiology 1 

Physics 1 

Rural economics 1 

5 

8 

6 

4 



Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture. 

V 

school 

Trade. . . 

4 

Bachelor of Science 

Plant Physiology 1 

8 

Mathematics 5, 6 

Farm experience B, C 

6 

a 

Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture. 

V-3 

Hif^i school 

Trade. . . 

3 

Bachelor of Science. . 

Plant Physiology 1 

Physics 1 

Rural e:x»nomic8 1 

8 

6 

4 

Farm experience B, C .... 

a 

B^helor of Science in Agri- 
culture. 

V-2 

Hijdi schwl 

Trade .. 

2 

Preparatory 



English 1, 2 

Mathematira 1, 2 

Farm experience B, C 

20 

20 

a 



College d Agriculture 

Prep 

2 

Bachelor of Agriculture.. . . 





Bachelor of Agriculture. 

V-2S.... 

College of Agriculture. , 
ex 2nd yr. trade 

B. Agr.. 

4 

Supplementary .. 



English 

1 History'. 

iTechnical 

10 

10 

10 

Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture. 

V 1 

nich Sfhonl Trufio 

1 

Prpi);ir.'itory 


I 

jEnglish 1. 

'Mathematics 1., 

10 

10 
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A 

Abaca, comparison of forty-seven varieties of, 
grown under Los Banos conditions, 165; 
foliar transpiring power of different varieties 
of, 135; varieties used for testing trans- 
piring power, 135; varieties used in com- 
parative study of fibers, 141 
Abaca nursery, 101, 111 
Abaca plants, young, salt and f fertilizer needs 
of, 120; soil moisture refjuireinents of, 121 
Abaca roots, absorption of complete culture 
solutions by, with reference to growth of 
brancli roots, 111 

Abaca se(‘ds, a study on tlie germination of, 
101 

Abdominal yolk concretions, 194 
Abesamis, Amukosio, notes on, 258 
Abnormal eggs, 194 

An RAJA NO, Qiukk 'o F , rice on cogon soil with 
and without treatment, 181 
Abst)rption of complete (‘ulture solutions by 
abaca roots with reference to growth of 
branch roots, 111 

Acuna, Kirnooio M , the vitamin B content 
of some Philippine fruits and vegetables, 293 
Adami, Gkorue J., and McCrae, John A, 
cited, 303 

Africa, Angel A,, notes on, 47 
Agrarian unrest, 372 
Agricultural bank, 374 
Agricultural college in Belgium, 59; courses, 
69; method of instniction, 59 
Agricultural colleges, in Europe, 57 ; in France 
59; in Germany, 57; in Holland, 61 
Agricultural social section of the institute of 
social reform, Madrid, cited, 281 
Albesccnce, confused with mosaic, 93 
Aldaba, V. C., cited, 138 
Algse, 70 

Alkali salts in cogon soil, 183 ff. 

AllarB, Harry Ardell, cited, 79 
Allas, T. P., cited, 451 
Alsop, Florence May, cited, 303 
Altemaria solani, 77, 78; sp, 79 
Amino acids, correlation of, with organic 
nitrogen decomposition, 63; method of 
analysis of, in rice paddy soils, 65 


Ammonia, formation m rice paddy soils, 63; 

method of analysis in rice paddy soils, 65 
Ammomtication experiments with soils, 63 
Ammonium sal])hate, as abaf^a fertilizer, 130, 
131; as fertilizer on c-ogon soil, 183, ff. 
Animal population of Romblon, 212 
Aparri, Cagayan, survey of tcnaiKaes, 376 
Aphis avena*, 78; gossypii, 79; mali, 78, 
maydis, 79 

Aquino, Severing S., notes on, 98 
Arachis hypogiea, 319 
Ara>ocerus fasciculatus, 80, ff. 

Areca nut as treatment for tapeworms in 
fowls, 199 

Arnold, Matthew, quoted, 172 
Artichokes, vitamin B in, 293 
Artoc.arpus Integra, 465 
Atkinsonia, 222 

Australian sandalwood, see Fusanus spicatus 

Autopsies, 359 

Averrhoa, 315 

Avian diphtheria, 192 

Avocado, vitamin B in. 293 

B 

Bacillus trachciphilus, 78 

Bacteria, nitrogen fixing, 70; aerobical, 70; 

radiobac-tcnal, 70; nodule, 70; anierobic, 71 
Bagui, Crispulo G,, commercial citrus pro- 
duction in Batangas Province and means of 
improving it, 29 

Bailiuy, F. R., and Miller, A M., cited, 303 
Baker, C. F., mentioned, 217^ 339, 345; 
notes on, 47; output of the College of 
Agriculture, 261; second addition to Phil- 
ippine and Malayan technical bibliog- 
raphy, 311 

Bakery refuse as poultry feed, 400 
Bakke, a. L., cited, 137 
Balangue, C. R., cited, 181, 185 
Bamboo shoot-s, vitamin B in, 293 
Banana, see Musa sapientum 
Banana infected by Dipiodia, 77 ; vitamin C 
in, 293 

Banana flower bud, vitamin B in, 293 
Bank, agricultural, 374 
Barangay, 367 
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Baeber, C. a., cited, 221 
Bark rot, see Diplodia 
Barrett and Burrill, cited, 77 
Bartsia, 221 

Batangas Proviru'e, annual output of oranges 
for 1918-1920 of the eight important citrus- 
producing localities in, 37; climate and soil 
in, and their relation to citrus growing, 30; 
commercial citrus production in, and means 
of improvement, 29; extent of citrus cul- 
ture in, 34; history of citrus culture in, 30 
Bautista, P., cited, 451 
Bay, Laguna, survey of tenancies, 375 
Bayawak, 201 

Beach, B. A., Hastings, E. G., and Halpin, 
J. G., cited, 198 
Beach, J. 1L, cited, 198 
Beans, see Phaseolus, spp. 

Beans, study of Hhizoctonia blight of, 315 
Beattie, James J., and Gould, J. P., cited, 
325 

Belgium, agricultural college in, see Agricul- 
tural college in Belgium 
Berkshire swine, 251 
Bernardo, F. C., cited, 0 
Bernardo, Francisco, notes on, 219 
Beyer, H. Otley, cited, 399 
Bilimbi, see Averrhoa carambola 
Binlid, see rice shorts 

Black citrus plant lice, see Toxoptera aurantii 
Black mold or sooty mold, see Meliola ci tri- 
cola 

Black parlatoria, see Parlatoria zizyphus 
Blister rust of pine trees, 79 
Bone, ground, as poultry feed, 4G0 
Boyog, disease of cattle, 215 
Brandes, E. W., cited, 79, 94 
Bread as poultry feed, 460 
Broken egg in oviduct, 193 
Brown, P. E., cited, 70 
Brown, W. H., cited, 221; and Arguelles, 
A. S., cited, 183 
Bubulcus coromandus, 214 
Buck, J. Lossing, cited, 388 
Buenaventura, A., cited, 243 
Bulutong, see chicken pox 
Bumble foot, 200 

Bureau of Commerce and Industry (Reyes), 
cited, 371, 399 

Burrill, Thomas J., cited, 78 
Buss, W. J., cited, 239 
Butler, E. J., cited, 78, 453 

C 

Cabanos, , eited, 6 

Cabbage as poultry feed, 460 
Cacao infected by Diplodia, 77 
Caifigin culture, an investigation on the 
profit and loss of the, 307 


Calandra oryzaj, 80, ff. 

Calasiao, Pangasinan, survey of tenancies, 
375 

Calcium, in cogon soil, 183, ff. 

Calcium nitrate as abaca fertilizer, 130, 131 
Caldw'ell, Joseph S., cited, 323, 324 
Callicarpa bkncoi, 216 
Cane flics, 78 

Cankong, see Ipomcca replans 
Camacho, Archrishop, mentioned, 369 
Camote, see Jpomcea batatas 
Camus, JoslS S., cited, 226 
Capinpin, Jos6 M., correlation within pure 
lines of rice, 3; notes on, 47 
Carabao birds, see Bubulcus coromandus 
Carabaos, Romblon, 213, ff. 

Carbon dioxide, method of analysis of, in rice 
paddy soils, 65 

Carbon dioxide evolution, measurement of 
rate of, 63 

Carica papaya, vitamin B in, 294, ff. 
Carpophilus, 80, ff. 

Carsner, Euranks, cited, 78 
Carver, Thomas N., cited, 397, 399 
Capsicum spp., 319 
Casiano, Domingo, notes on, 220 
Cassava infected by Diplodia, 77, ff. 

Castor oil, treatment for diarrhoea in fowls, 
195 

Castration of bulls and carabaos, 216 
Casuarina, 221 
Catagela (?) admotela, 225 
Catalan, Nemesio, notes on, 47 
Catchubong, see Datura alba 
Cattle, draft, feeding experiments on, 173 
Cattle egrets, see Bubulcus coromandus 
Cattle, Romblon, 214, ff. 

Census office of the Philippine Islands, cited, 
371, 374, 380 

Cercospora beticola, 78; personata, 79 

Chardet, , cited, 63 

Chauveau, a., cited, 303 
Chicken pox in fowls, 197 
Chico, vitamin C in, 293 
Chilo gratiosellus, 225; incertellus, 225 
Chlorosis, confused with mosaic, 93 
Chrysomelid®, 78 

Chuidian, Telesforo, mentioned, 48 
Cimatti, V., cited, 347 
Citron infected by Diplodia, 77 
Citrus aurantifolia, 344, ff; decumana, 344, 
ff.; hystrix, 344, ff.; lirnonia, 344, ff.; me- 
dica, 344, ff.; mitis, diseases and pests, 33; 
nobilis, diseases and pests, 33; sinensis, 
344, ff. 

Citrus canker, see Pseudomonas citri 
Citrus growing, climate and soil in Batangas 
province and their relation to, 30 
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Citrus industry, annual output, 35; diseases 
and pests, 81; economics of, 35; encourage- 
ment of government to citrus growing, 34; 
extent of culture, 34; market conditions, 31; 
methods erf planting, 34; possible means of 
improving, 41; transportation, 31 
Citrus production, commercial, in Batangas 
Province, and means of improving it, 29 
Clemente, Leopoldo, notes on, 218 
Coccinellidfic, 78 
Coccus viridis, 33 
Coconut meal, nutritive value, 361 
CodisBum variegatum, 93 
Cogon, see Imperata cylindrica 
Cogon soil with and without treatment, rice 
on, 181 

Collado, Esteban G., notes on, 47 
College of Agriculture, Aluiimi, 263; Alumni 
Association, loan fund, 217; collegiate 
curricula, 490; degrees, 482; entrance 
requirements, 482; farm experience curri- 
culum, 496; fellows and pensionados re- 
turned to service, 262; output, 261; pre- 
paratory curriculum, 480; published con- 
tributions, experiment station, 283; pub- 
lished contributions, general, 289; published 
contributions, technical, 277; relation to 
low^er schools, 481; supplementary curri- 
culum, 492 

Colleges, agricultural, in Europe, 57; in 
France, 59; in Germany, 57; in Holland, 61 
Colobicus parilis, 80, ff. 

Comparative study of fibers produced by six 
varieties of abaca when grown in Los Bafios: 
1, 141; II, 153 

Comparison of forty-seven varieties of abaca 
grown under Los Bafios conditions, 165 
CoNROW, Sara B., cited, 303 
Co-operative rural credit associations, 374 
CopELANi>, E. B., cited, 111, 167 
Copra meal as hog feed, 451 ; as poultry feed, 
460; as supplement to native pasture, 176; 
vitamin A in, 293; vitamin B in, 293; 
vitamin C in, 293 
Com, see Zea Mays 

Com as hog feed, 450; as poultry feed, 460; 

nutritive value, 361 
Corn forage as hog feed, 451 
Cora mosaic, 79 

Correlation among varieties of rice, gametic, 
4.; positive, 4; absent, 5; negative, 5; within 
pure lines of rice, 3; within pure lines of 
rice, varietal, 5; line, 5 
Cost of raising swine under existing condi- 
tions in the College of Agriculture, the, 469 
Cotton bolls infected by Diplodia, 77 
Cowpea, eee Vigna sinensis 
Cowpeas as hog feed, 451; as poultry feed, 460 


Cow’s milk as poultry feed, 460 
Craighead, F. G., cited, 79 
Creoline as roup cure, 192; treatment for 
, chicken pox, 197; and gasoline as treatment 
for lice, 199 

Creswell, Mary E., and Pow^ell, Ola, 
cited, 326 

Crisanto, Jo8£, Rliizopus artocarpi: its 
cult\iral characters and its relation to Rhi- 
zopiis nigricans, 465 
Crisostomo, Marcelo, notes on, 48 
Cronartium ribicola, 79 
Crop loans (sugar), 208 

Cruz, , cited, 32 

Cruz, Florentino, notes on, 47 
Cruz, S. M., see Espino, R. B., and Cruz, 
S. M. 

Cuban sugar, 204 

Cucumber, mosaic disease of, 79; vitamin C 
in, 293 

Cui, Josi6, mentioned, 253 
Culture solutions, absorption of, by abaca 
roots with reference to growth of branch 
roots, 111 

Current economics of tropical production; 
1, 43; II, 203; III, 355 

Curricula, agricultural high schools, 500; 
collegiate, 490; commercial high schools, 
502; four year normal schools, 508; elemen- 
tary, 483; farm experience, 496; prepara- 
tory, 486; secondary, 483; secondary trade 
schools, 504; supplementary, 492; two year 
normal schools, 506 
Cyanophoric plants, listed, 96 
Cylas formicarius, 80, ff. 

D 

Dalag, see OphiocephaUis striatus 
Damping off, see Sclerotium 
Darac, see rice bran 
Datura alba, 216 
David, P. A., notes on, 99 
Decomposition of organic nitrogen in rice 
paddy soils, discussion of results, 69; 
practical application of results, 72; rate, 63 
Derecho, a., cited, 203 
Derris, 216 

Description of a four-legged chick, a, 303 
Diabrotica l2-punctata, 78 
Diacrisia virginica, 78; vittata, 78 
Diarrhu'a in fowls, 194 
Dieback of twigs, see Exanthema 
Dimaano, Jos£, notes on, 220 
Dinothrips suinatrcnsis, 80, ff. 

Diphtheria, avian, 192 
Diplodia, 33; insect careers of, in storage 
rots, 77; insects associated with root crops 
attacked by, 80; transmission of, bv insects, 
78 
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Director of the Bureau of Education (Bewley) 
cited, 391 

Director of the Bureau of Lands (Lucban), 
cited, 370 

Directory of the College of Agriculture Alumni 
Association, 1923, 49 

Diseases of poultry in Los Bafios, a survey 
of, 191 

Division of Genetics, mentioned, 6, 8 
Doolittle, S. P., cited, 79 
Draft cattle, fc'eding experiments on, 173 
Dried blood, fertilizer on ('ogon soil, 183, ff. 
Drooping abdomen in fowls, 195 
Drosophila ampelophila, 80, ff. 

Dryden, James, cited, 349 
Duggah, B. M., cited, 318 
Duhat, see Eugenia jambolana 
Durham, S. 11, cited, 452 
Duroo Jersey swine, 251 

E 

Economic and social aspects of Philippine 
rice tenancies, some, 367 
Edwards, II. T., and Saleeby, M. M., cited, 
142, 167 

Effect of age on the hatching quality of eggs, 
349 

Egg bound, 193 

Egg eating, 200 

Eggs, hatching quality of, 349 

Eggplant, see Solanuin rnelongena 

Eggplant infected by Diplodia, 77, 184 

Elayda, , notes on, 48, 363 

Embrey, Hartley, cited, 293 

Emergency tariff, 204 

Encomienda, 36S 

Enlarged crop, 195 

Enlargement of the heart in fowls, 197 

Enzymes, synthetic action of, 70 

Epitrix cucumons, 79 

Epsom salts, treatment for diarrhina in fowls, 
195 

Ercma*-a pilosa, 223 

Escjxjekka, Fetjx, see Espino, K. B., and 
EsGUf^RRA, Felix 

Espino, R. B., cited, 143; notes on, 97, 99; 
and C-RFZ, S. M., Absorption of complete 
culture solut ions by abaca root.s with refer- 
ence to growth of branch roots, 111; and 
PJsGUEKRA, Felix, cited, 153; comparative 
study of fibers produced by six varieties 
of abaca when grown in Los Banos: I, 141; 
and Reyes, Josf: Chico, cited, 167; com- 
parative study of filxjrs produced by six 
varieties of abaca when grown in Los 
Bafios: II, 153; and Novbro, Teofilo, 
eoinpaiison of foriynseven varieties of 
abaca grown under Los Banos conditions, 


165; and Viado, B. C,, a preliminary study 
of the salt and fertilizer needs of the young 
abaca plant, 127; see also Ferrer, L. B., 
and Espino, R. B.; see also Gavarra, Pbr- 
PETUo, and Espino, R. B.; see also Her- 
nais, P., and Espino, R. B. 

Ebskj, E. ()., cited, 339 
Eugenia jambolana, vitamin B in, 293 
Europe, agriiuiltural colleges in, 57 
Eutettix tenella, 78 

Evans, H. M., and Bishop, K. S., cited, 298 
Evans, Pole, cited, 77 
Exanthema, 33 

Exoi^arpus aphylla, 222; spartea, 222, 223 
Exportation of animals, Romblon, 214 
Eyre, J. W. II., cited, 466 

F 

Feather pulling, 200 

Federal protection of Philippine sugar, 204 
Feeding experiments on draft cattle: II, 173 
Feeds, poultry, 459; availability, 450 
Fernandez, Leonardo H., cited, 367, 368 
Ferrer, L. B , and Espino, R. B., a study of 
the germination of abaca seeds, 101 
Festin, SAN'riAGo, notes on, 9(S 
Festin, Simplicio, notes on, 219 
Fibers produc(‘d by six varieties of abaca 
wdien grown in Los Bafios, comparative 
study of : 1, 141; II, 153 
Ficus spp., 221 
Fischer, 1L, cited, 70 
Fish meal as poultry feed, 460 
Flea beetle, sec Epitrix cucumeris 
Fletcher, C. C., and Bryan, II., cited, 182 
Fletcher, T. B., cited, 226, 339, 343 
Foliar transpiring power of different varieties 
of abaca grown at the College of Agricail- 
ture, 135 

Folsom, Donald, cited, 79 
Foot-and-mouth disease, 211, 215 
Forbes, W. Cameron, see Wood, Leonard, 
and Forbes, W. Cameron 
Fordney tariff, 204 

Foreign capital, attitude of Philippine gov- 
ernment to investment of, 44 
Four-legged chick, descriiition of a, 303 
Fow'l cholera, 196; typhoid, 106 
France, agricultural colleges in, see agricul- 
tural (colleges in Francu 
Francisco, Gregorio M., notes on, 47, 99 
Fraps, G. S., cited, 64, 68, 69 
Fred, E. B., and Hart, K, B., cited, 65 
Fred, Edw^in B., cited, 466 
Friar estates, purchase and reparcelling, 370; 
Spanish, 369 

Frigillana, Generoso Rulloda, a study of 
the effects of snails as a supplement to a 
ration for laying h^ns, 239 
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Frond A, F. M., a survey of poultry diseases 
in Los Baflos, 191; cited, 239; mentioned, 
48; notes on, 99, 218, 258; see also Tijason, 
Nicasio, and Frond a, F. M. 

Frost, William D., cited, 450 
Fruits and vegetables, the vitamin B content 
of some Philippine, 298 
Fungi causing storage rots, 77 
Fusanus, 222; acuminatus, 222; spicatus, 
221 , 222 

Fusariuin sp., 79 

G 

Gabi, 80, ff. 

Gabi, infected by Dii>lodia, 83 
Galan(j, Francisco, notes on, 220 
Ganado, 5, 0, 13 

Gasoline and creoline as treatment for lice, 
199 

Gavarka, Perpetuo, and FiSeiNO, 11. B , 
foliar transpiring i)o\ver of different varie- 
ties of abaea grown at the C'ollege of Agri- 
cultur(‘, 135; notes on, 258 

Gerien, , mentioned, 311 

GeniTal suivey of the live stock industry in 
the province of Romblon, a, 211 
Germany, agricultural colleges in, sec agri- 
cultural colleges in Germany 
Germination of abaca seeds, a study of, 101 
Gipsy moth, 79 
Glomerella rufomaculans, 78 
Gloyer, W. O., and Fulton, B. B , cited, 78 
Glycine max, 318 
Goco, A. A., cited, 181; 184 
Goldenweisku, E. A., sec Spii.lman, W J., 
and Goldenweisku, Fi. A. 

Gomfz, a. K., autopsies, 359 
Gonzalez, B. M., cited, 452; here and there 
among agricultural (‘olleges in Europe, 57; 
hog raising for beginners, 445; notes on, 
97, 21S; mentioned, 177; and Laoo, F. P, 
cited, 447; and Laoo, F. P., improving 
Pliilipfiine swine, 251 

Gonzalez, Leon G., notes on, 47; the smudg- 
ing of mango trees and its effects, 15 
Goseco, a., cited, 239 
Goheco, Andres, notes on, 220 
Goxtu>, J. P., see Beattie, James J., and 
Gould, J. P. 

Grapefruit, imported, 30 
Grasses as poultry fe.ed, 450 
GKAVArr, G. Flippo, and Marshat.l, Rush 
P., cited, 79; and Posey, G. B., cited, 79 
Grc»asing as treatment for lice, 199 
Great Britain, agricultural colleges in, see 
agricultural colleges in Great Britain 
Grxavks, j. E., and Carter, E. G., cited, 70 
Green manure on cogon soil, 182, ff. 

Green scales, see Coccus viridis 


Ground charcoal as intestinal corrective for 
fowls, 195 

Guava, vitamin C in, 293 

Guinea grass as supplement to native pasture, 

' 175 

Gummosis, see Diplodia 
Gutierrez, , cited, 5, 5 
Gutierrez, Mariano E., cited, 223 

H 

ITaiialttyas, Ramon K., notes on, 218 
Habehlandt, G, cited, 113 
Hagonoy, Bulacan, survey of tenancies, 375 
Hagonoy ordinanc(N, 3S4 
Halpin, j G., see Beauh, B A , Hastinos, 
E G., and Halpin, J G 
Hampson, G. F., cited, 220; mentioned, 225 
Harder, Tomas D , notes on, 48 
HARuirr, Chas. W., cited, 303 
Harrison, F C\, and Stheit, H., cii(‘d, 192 
Hahteu, D. C., cited, 77 
Hasti.no.s, E. G , sec Beach, B A., Hastinos, 
E. G., and HAiiPiN, J. G. 

Hatcliing quality of eggs, effect of aa;e on, 
349 

IJaustoria in phanicrogarnic root parasites, 
222 

Hearst, , mentioned, 44 

Hector, G. P., cited, 4 

Heller, , mentioned, 311 

Helminthosporiurn causal organism, 454; 
grammeum, 453; inconspicuum, 457; sp., 
79; symptoms, 453; varieties attacked by, 
453 

Henarek, Hilauion G , notes on, 48 
Herbert, D. A., cited, 95; note on poison- 
ing of fowls by Passiflora Rctida, 90; notes 
on, 37; plianaTogarnic root parasite.s, 211; 
and Gardner, C. A., cited, 221 
Here and there among agricultural colleges in 
Europe, 57 

Hern AIK, P., and Espino, R B , soil moisture 
requirements of young abaea plants, 121 
Heslek, Lex K , and Whetzel, Herbert 
Hkte, cited, 78 

Hester, EvE^rr 1), cited, 378, 381; current 
economics of tropical production 1, 40; 
11, 203; 111, 355; editorial, 1; mentioned, 47; 
relation of the Coll(‘ge of Agriculture to 
lowTr schools, 481; and Mahbun, Pablo, 
et al., some economic and social us])ecLs of 
Philippine rice tenancies, 357; and Milano, 
Geronimo M., cited, 371, 373, 375 
Higgins, J. Edgar, mentioned, 23, 42, 345; 
notes on, 47; preparatory note to The 
smudging of mango tnjes and its effects, 15; 
seediness m pineafiples. 333 

Higgins, , president of Manila Railroad 

Company, mentioned, 29, 32 
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Hill, Percy A., and Moe, Kilmer O., cited, 
374 

Hogs, Berkshire, 447; breeding, 448; castra- 
tion, 449; cost of raising, 469; Diiroc Jer- 
sey, 447; feeding, 450; imported breeds, 447; 
increase in tiie Philippines, 469; numbering 
by ear notching, 449; Poland China, 447; 
selection of stock, 440; Tamworth, 447; 
weaning, 450; Yorkshire, 447, 448 
Hog house, 440 
Hog raising for beginners, 445 
Holland, agricultural college in, see agricul- 
tural college in Holland 
Horseley, John Shelton, cited, 303 
Horses, Komblon, 21, ff.; stumbling, 247 
Hunt, Thomas F., cited, 453 
Hydrochloric acid, as cure for avian diph- 
theria, 192 

I 

Iccr>'a seychcllarum, 33 
Idiocerus, 15 
Imperata cylindrica, 181 
Improving Philippine swine: I, 251 
Index of foliar transpiring power, 136 
Indigestion in fowls, 195 
Infusoria, 310 
Inopeplua, 80, 85, 86 

Insect carriers of Diplodia in storage-rots, 77 
Institut agronoinique,6ec agricultural colleges 
in France 

Institut agronomique de I’Etat, see agricul- 
tural college in Belgium 
Institut national d’agronomic colonial, 59 
Investigation on the profit and loss of the 
caifigin culture, an abstract, 307 
Iodine, as cure for avian diphtheria, 192; 

tmitnient for bumble foot 
Iodoform, treatment for cliicken pox, 197 
Ipomoca batatas, 315, 319; reptans, vitamin 
C in, 293 

J 

Jak-fruit, see Artocarpus integra 
Jak-fruit infected by Diplodia, 77 
J ACKLEY, J. G., cited, 192 
Jacobson, H. ()., cited, 10; mentioned, 5 
Jagger, Ivan C., cited, 79 
January, 1924, 309 

Jassidie, 15, 16; effect of smudging on, 21 
Jatropha curcas, 216 

Jernegan, Prescott Ford, cited, 367, 308 
Jones, L. 11., and Vaughan, R. E., cited, 79 
Jones, 0. 0., Finks, A. J., and Paul, M. S., 
cited, 293 

JuLUNo, J., cited, 114 
JuLiANo, J. B., cited, 96 


K 

Kainit, fertilizer on cogon soil, 183, ff. 
Kalaw, Maximo, notes on, 363 
Kelley, P. 11., cited, 03, 71, 72 
Kidney worms, see Stephanurus dentatus 
King, W. I., cited, 9 

Kinman, C. F., (Porto Rico Agricultural 
Experiment Station), cited, 16 
Kober, P. a., mentioned, 63; and Sigiura, 
K., cited, 65 

Koster, Louis P., stumbling in horses, 247 

Krekich-Strassoldo, , mentioned, 311 

Kunkel and Matz, mentioned, 94 

L 

Labor, post-harvest, 382; pre-harvest, 381 

Labrador, , cited, 4 

Lago, F. P., cited, 452; see also Gonzalez, 
B. M., and Lago, F. P. 

Lago, Francisco, cited, 173 
Landboiiwschool, see agricultural colleges in 
Holland 

Landwirtschaftliche Hochschule, see agricul- 
tural colleges in Germany 
Lamson, Jr., G. H., and Kirkpatrick, Wm. 
F., cited, 319 

Lanzon, vitamin C in, 293 
Laparan, Amando, notes on, 98 
Laserna, Ernkdo, cited, 375 
Laurel, Ruperto, mentioned, 30 
Laying hens, snails as a supplement to a 
ration for, 239 
Leaf blight of com, 453 
I^*af blight of corn, see Helminthosporiurn 
gramineum and Helminthosporium incon- 
.spiciium 

Leaf miner, see Phyllocnictis citrclla 
Leaning on the Government, 365 
Ijemons, imported, 30 
Leon, Jos£ de, mentioned, 48 
Leoncio, Martin O., the effect of age on the 
hatching quality of eggs, 349 
Leptocorisa acuta, 225 
Leptomeria preissiana, 222; spinosa, 222, 223 
Leptosphairia coniothyrium, 78 
Lettuce mosaic, 79 

Levin, , cited, 77 

Lewis and Cunningham, cited, 69 
Lice, 199 

Lillie, Frank R., cited, 303 
Lima bean, infected by Diplodia, 77 
Limberneck, 197 

Lime, fertilizer on cogon soil, 183, ff. 

Live stock industry in the province of Rom- 
blon, a general survey of the, 211 
Livingston, B. E., cited, 135, 137; and 
Shreve, E. B., cited, 135 
Local subsidization of Philippine sugar, 205 
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Lomibao, Patricio, see Zamuco, Calixto 
T. and Lomibao, Patricio 
Lopez, Enrique, notes on, 219 
Lorant-ha<‘efp, 222, 223 
Loranthiis philippensis, 32, 41, 223 
Ix)s Banos Biological Club, 363 
Loxostegc sticticalis, 78 
Lumhang, 233 
Lyon, William 8,, cited, 29 

M 

Mabbun, Pablo, cited, 375; notes on, 363; 
see also Hester, Eveit D., Mabiutn, 
Pablo, ct al. 

Mack, W. B., cited, 192 
Mackknna, J., cited, 226 
Mackie, D. B., cited, 29, 226 
Macrosiphum solanifolii, 79; tobaci, 79 
Magnesium m cogon soil, 183, fT. 

Magnesium sulphate as abaca fertilizer, 130 
Maize, zee Zea Mays 
Makiling Ladies’ Club, notes on, 217 
Mai.l, Franklin P., cited, 303 
Mandarins, 41; imported, 30; method of cul- 
tivation, 31; ordinance requiring planting 
of, 31; production m I'anauan, 30 
Mangif(‘ra indica, 16 
Mango, see Mangifera indica 
Mango, infected by Diplodia, 77; vitamin B 
in, 293 

Mango hoppers, sec Jassida^ 

Mango trees, method of making smudge, 17; 
process of smudging, 18; inirpose of 
smudging, 15; selection of tiee, 19; time for 
smudging, 19; smudging, 15 
Mangoes, canning, 326; drying, 324; methods 
of [irescrving, 324 

Manila Railroad Ck:>mpany, mentioned, 29 
Manipol, Felix S., notes on, 98 
Manresa, Miguel, a general survey of the 
live stock industry in the province of Rom- 
blon, 211; mentioned, 96 
Manure, fertilizer on (*ogon soil, 183, ff. 
Maquihng abaca plantation, 101 
Maramba, Felix, notes on, 219 
Marquez, Severo, leaf blight of corn, 453 
Martin, mentioned, 30 
Martin, William H., cited, 77, 78 
Marshall, H., cited, 192 
Marshall, Hush P., see Gravati', G, Flippo, 
and Marshall, Rush P. 

McCuntock, J. a,, and Smith, Loren B., 
cited, 79 

McCollum, E. V», and Davis, Marguerite, 
cited, 298 

McWhorter, F. P., mentioned, 22, 23; the 
mosaic situation, 93 
McSwiney, J., cited, 226 


Medicine chest, poultryman’s, 201 
Melanconium, 78 
Meliola citricola, 33 

Mendiola, , f‘ited, 4, 6; notes 

on, 358 

Mendiola, N. B., cited, 4, 6, 101; notes on, 99 
Mendiola. Nemesio, rioters on, 47; men- 
tioned, 48 

Mendiola, Nemesio B., mentioned, 12 
Mendoza, Jos:6, notes on, 218 
Merino, Oonzalo, notes on, 220 
Miller, Hugo II., cited, 307, 370, 374, 383, 
396 

MiS^ano, Gekontmo M., see Hester, Evett 
D., and Mij^ano, Geronimo M. 

Mirasol, JovS6 j., cited, 363; mentioned, 72, 
187 

Mitcheia., , cited, 303 

Mitchell, H. H., and Villegas, Valente, 
nutritive value of proteins of coconut meal, 
etc., abstract f 361 
Mites, 199 

Moe, Kilmer O., see HiiiL, Percy A., and 
Moe, Kilmer O. 

Mondo5Jedo, M., mentioned, 177 
Monoxia juncticollis, 78 
Moore, V. A., cited, 192, 196 
Morse, W. J., cited, 79 
Mosaic, affecting other crops, 93; cane, 93; 
confused with albescence, 93; confused with 
chlorosis, 93; transmission of, 93, 91 
Mosaic disease, 79 
Mosaic situation, the, 93 
Mungo, see Phaseolus radiatus 
Mungo as poultry feed, 460; sprouted, vitamin 
B in, 293 

Musca domestica, 80, ff. 

Myziis persica*, 79 

N 

Nac;i6n, Cipriano C., study of Khizoctonia 
blight of beans, a, 315 
Naic, Cavi Ui, survey of tenancies, 375 
Napoleon, quoted, 171 
Naranjita, see Citrus nobihs 
Natural enemies of fowls, 201 
Navarro, A. F., cited, 181 
Nelson, Ray, cited, 94 
Nerius fustais, 80, ff. 

Nicotiana tabacum, 319 
Nitidulidie, 85, 86 

Nitrates, metliod of determination of, in rice 
paddy soils, 66 

Nitrogen in cogon soil, 183, ff. 

Noguera, j. S., cited, 452 
Note on poisoning of fowls by Passiflora 
foDtida, 96 

Nourse, Edwin G., cited, 377 
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Novero, Teofilo, mentioned, 115; see also 
Espino, R. B., and Novero, TbofiIiO 
Noyes, H. A., cited, 66 
Nutritive value of the proteins of coconut 
meal, soy beans, rice bran and corn, abstract , 
361 

Nuyteia floribunda, 222 

O 

Obenberc.er, , mentioned, 311 

OcFEMiA, G. O., notes on, 257 
Okra, vitamin A in, 293 
Olacacete, 223 
Olax imbricata, 222 
Ophiocephalus striatus, 235 
Oranges, imported, 30; rind insect pest of 
Philippine, 339 

Organic nitrogen, rate of decomposition of, 
in rice paddy soils, 63 

Oryxa sativa* 3, 315; correlation among 
varieties, 3, 4; correlation within a variety 
3; susceptibility to rice borer, 233 
Output of the College of Agriculture, the, 261 

P 

Paayap, see Vigiia sinensis 
Pac-is, see foot-and-mouth disease 
Paguiuigan, D. B., notes on, 219 
Parlatoria zizyphus, 33 

Palma, , mentioned, 45 

PAf5GANiBAN, E. H., citcd, 69 
pAt^GANiBAN, Elias H , rate of decomposi- 
tion of organic nitrogen in rice paddy soils, 
63 

Pa^ganiban, Simeon, notes on, 259 
Papaya, see Carica papaya 
Papaya, infected by Diplodia, 77 
Parasitism, definition of, 221 
Parker, G. H., cited, 303 
Passiflora fa'tida, as cove^r crop, 96; note on 
poisoning of fowls by, 96 
Patani, see Phaseolus lunatus 
Paul, M. S , see Jones, O O., Finks, A. J., 
and Paul, M. S. 

Peanut as poultry feed, 460 
Pearl, R., Sureace, F. M., and Curtis 
M. 11., cited, 191, 193, 197, 200 

Pearson, , mentioned, 8 

PeSa, , mentioned, 48 

Pp:Ra, Daniel B., the cost of raising swine 
under existing conditions in the College 
of Agriculture, 469 
PEfjA, D. B., cited, 452 
Pendleton, Robert L., notes on, 257 

Peralta, , cited, 4, 10 

Peralta, Fernando de, notes on, 47 
Permanganate of potash, as roup cure, 192 
Perris, Guido, cited, 388 
Phanajrogamic root parasites, 221 


Phaseolus lunatus, 316; mungo, 19, 316; 

radiatus, 182, 183; spp., 315 
Philip II, mentioned, 368 
Philips, A. G., cited, 239 
Philippine and Malayan technical bibliog- 
raphy, second addition to, 309 
Philippine Society of Technical Agricul- 
turists, 217 

Philipfiine sugar exports, 203 
Philippine tenancy, abolition of, 379; agents 
and foremen, 386; animal labor, 388; 
growth, 371; historical review, 367; house- 
hold industries, 394; land ownership among 
tenants, 395; length of tenure, 379; second- 
ary occupation of tenant s,i 393; summary, 
403; supervision of landlords, 385; tenant 
aggression, 403* tenants’ annual farm 
income, 390; tenant’s farm investment, 389; 
tenant's farm labor time, 386; tenant.s’ 
indebtedness, 395; terminology, 381; typical 
contract, 381; typical contract, justifica- 
tion of, 392 
Phoma beta', 78 
Phyllocnictis citrclla, 33 
I’hytophthora, 84 

Pineapple, Cayenne variety, 333, ft.; causes 
of seediness in, 334; remedies for seediness 
in, 336; seediness in, 333 
Pneumonia in fowls, 193 
Poisoning of fowls by Passiflora fentida, note 
on, 96 

Poisonous plants in Romblon, 216 
Poly-tenantry, 379 

Pool, V. \V.,'and McKay, M. B., cited, 78 
Pork, 445 

PosEt, G. B , see Gravatt, 0. Flippo and 
Posey, G. li. 

Potter, R. S., and Snyder, R. S., cited, 63, 
65, 67, 69, 71 

Potato as poultry feed, 460 
Potassium in cogon soil, 183, ff.; acid phos- 
phate ns abaca fertilizer, 130; sulphate 
as abaca fertilizer, 130, 131 
Poultry diseases in Los Bafios, a survey of, 
191 

Poultry teed, mash mixtures, 461; jialatabil- 
ity, 460 

Poultrvman's medicine chest, 201 
Powell, Ola., sec CJreswell, Mary E., and 
Powell, Ola 

Prays citri, 32; control, 346; damage, 343; 
habits, 343; host plants, 343; life history, 
340; a rind insect pest of Philippine oranges, 
339; seasonal occurrence, 346 
Pratt, H. C., cited, 226 
Preliminary study of the salt and fertilizer 
needs of the young abaca plant, a, 127 
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Production, tropical, current economics of, 
43, 203, 355 

Prometopia 4-maculata, 80, ff. 

Pronto, Juan R., cited, 373 
Protozoa in mosaic hosts, 94, 95 
Prussic acid in Passiflora fmtida, 96 
Pseudomonas citri, 33 
Ptomaine poisoning in fowls, 197 
Puccinia cassipis, 79 

PxjLGAii, German M., an investigation on 
the profit and loss of t)ic caiiigin culture, 
307 

Pumrnelos, imparted, 30; vjtamiu C in, 293 
Pytliium, 315 

0 

Quandong, xcc Fusanus acuminatus 
Quatlk, II L., cited, 339, 343 
Quezon, Manuel, mentioned, 45 

R 

Rada, Vito noti's on, 98 
Rafil(‘sia, 221 
RanehfTs’ (3ub, 363 

Ram), Frkderk^k V., cited, 78; and Cash, 
Lillian C , cited 78; and Pikrue, W. 
Dwkuit, cited, 79 

Rato of d(K'()nii)osition of organic nitrogen in 
ri('c paddy soils, 63 
Ravenclia sp., 79 

Raymitndo, , rricntioned, 48 

Raymundo, Mariano B., mentioned, 47 
Raymundo, M. B , notes on, 99 
Reinkino, Orro A., cited, 29, 78, 315, 453, 
465; mentioned, 89 

Relation of thi» College of Agriculture to lower 
schools, 481 

Resanant, Thonodee, abstract, 307 
Rkveciie, Felicmno, notes on, 99 
Reyes, Gaudenc io M., cited. 77, 78; notes 
on, 98 

REYf:s, Joslo Chk'o, see Flsrixo, R, B., and 
Reyes, Jose Chico 

Rhizopus, 84, 86; artocarpi, eontrol, 467; 
aitocarpi: its cultural characters and its 
relation to Rluzopus nig^(‘an^, 465; arto- 
ear]*)i, morphology, 465; artocarpi, phys- 
lolcigy, 466; nigricans, 165, 466, 4(i7 
Rhizoctonia, 316; blight of beans, casual 
organism, 316; Idight of beaus, disl.nbu- 
.tion, 315; blight of bt^ans, pathogenicity, 
318; bhgiit of beans, study of, a, 315; 
solani, 318, ff.; symptoms, 316 
Riec, see Oryza aativa 

Rice, American, Philippine Islands as a 
market for, 3^55; as poultry feed, 460; 
Chinese guild, 357; correlation with pure 
lines of, 3; deficiency in domestic produc- 


tion, 355; distribution, 357; on cogon soil 
with and without treatment, 181 
Rice borer (Schcenobius incertellus Walker) 
the, 225; adult, 228; larvae, 227; life history, 
229; manner of oviposition, 220; natural 
enemies, 230; pupation, 228; seasonal 
occurrence and abundance, 230 
Rice bran as liog feed. 451; nutritive value, 
361 

Rice bug, sec Leptocorisa acuta 
Ri(!e paddy soils, rate of decomposition of 
organic nitrogen m, 63 
Rice shorts as poiiltiy fet‘d, 460 
Rind borer, (3trus, see Prays citri 
Rinderpest, 211, 215 
Rizal Center, notes on, 99 
Rizal Center Fniternity, notes on, 259 
Robinson, C. B., cited, 453 
Rod A, Father, mentioned, 368 
Rodis, Filoteo, notes on, 97 
Kodis, Filoteo Ruhay, cited, 375 
Roldan, Emtliano R , notes on, 47 
Romero, M. L , cited, 6 
Romero, Leon M., cited, 226 
Romblon horses, 215 
Root, Addie D., (‘ited, 323 
Root parasites, Phaiuerogamic, 221 
Round worms in fowls, 199 
Roup, 191 

Rowan, Anartasio A., the rice borei, 225 
Roxar, Manuel L , nicaitioned, 72 
Royeca, Simeon, cited, 375 
Rubber, 43; export duties on, 41; geographical 
division of production, 43; liistory, 43; 
production, 41 

Rural credit. asso(*iat ions, co-operative, 371 
Russell, K J., cited, 71 

S 

Saccharuin ofhcinarum, 315; spout .aneum, 232 
Salazar, Dominoo de, mentioned, 368 
Salefby, M. M , .sre Kdw\ri)s, It. T., and 
Saleehv, M M. 

Salt and fertiJiziT neials of the voung abiU’a 
plant, a preliminary study of, 127 
Sam])aga, sec duihtheria, aviai' 

Saniujez, Ani'ONU) C , feeding experiments 
on draft catths 173 
Sandalwood, sec Sanlaaun album 
Sandalwood, Australian, see Fusanus spicatus 
Sande, Covernoh dk, iiKUitioued, 368 
San Juan, Jose Manalau, Pravscitn Milhere, 
a rind ins(‘ct pe-^t of Philippine oranges 339 
San Miguel, Bulacaii, survey of tenancies, 375 
Santaliim album, 221, 222: (‘vguoriim, 221 
Sant AM ARIA, Emilio, cited, 375 
Santa Rosa, Ijaguna, .sur\Ty of tenancies, 375 
Sanior, F. ()., cited, 293 
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Santos, Francisco O., notes on, 218 
Santos, Severino R., cited, 375 
Sarao, Felix B., notes on, 258 
Sakmiento, Valeriano M., insect carriers 
of Diplodia in storage-rots, 77 
Scales, sec Icerya aeychellarum 
Scaly leg, 200 

SchoDiiobius bipunctifer, 225; incertellus, 225; 
incertelliis, effect of infestation on produc- 
tion of rice, 231; minutellus, 225; punctellus, 
225 

Schools, lower, relation of College of Agri- 
culture to, 481 

Schreiner, O., and Skinner, J. J., cited, 
128 

Sclerotium sp., 33 

Second addition to Philippine and Malayan 
technical bibliography, 311 
Seediness in pineapple>s, 333 
Septoria lycopersici, 77, 78 
Sevilla, P. C., notes on, 47 
Shelled corn as supplement to native pasture, 
175 

Shiraki, Tokpichi, cited, 226; mentioned, 
225 

Shreve, E. B., sec Livingston, B. E., and 
Shreve, E. B. 

Shrimps as poultry feed, 460 
Sierra, Auditor, mentioned, 369 
Silver nitrate as cure for avian diphtheria, 192 
Sipon, see roup 

Skinner, J. J., see Schreiner, O., and 
Skinner, J. J, 

Slosson, Edwin E., cited, 171, 203 
Smith, Ralph E., and Boncquet, P. A., 
cited, 78 

Smudging of mango trees and its effects, 
the, 15 

Snails as a supplement to a ration for laying 
hens, a study of the effect of, 239; as poultry 
feed, 460; chemical analysis, 242 
Snell, Walter H., cited, 79 
Snyder, R. S., see Potter, R, S., and Snyder, 
R. S. 

Sodium fluoride as treatment for lice, 199; 

nitrate as abaca fertilizer, 131 
Soil moisture requirements of yoimg abaca 
plants, 121 

Solanum melongena, 315 
Some methods for preserving mangoes, 323 
Sorghum as poultry feed, 460 
Soursop, infected by Diplodia, 77 
Soy l)ean, see Glycine max 
“ Soy bean as poultry feed, 460; nutritive value, 
361 

Sphingidffi, 76 

Spillman, W. J.j^and^GoLDENWEisEB, E. A., 
cited, 371 


Spinach blight, 79 
Squash, 77 

Stephanurus dentatus, 254 
Stevens, F. L., cited, 454; and Hall, J. G., 
cited, 453 

Stevens, H. E., cited, 78 
Stitp, E. R,, cited, 466 
Stoklasa, j., and Ernst, A., cited, 64 
Storage-rots, insect carriers of Diplodia in, 77 
Stewart, V. B., and Leonard, M. D., cited, 
78 

Studies on Philippine poultry feeds I: avail- 
ability and palatability, 459 
Study of Rhizoctonia blight of Ixjans, 315 
Study of the effects of snails as a supplement 
to a ration for laying hens, 239 
Study on the gej^nination of abaca seeds, 
a, 101 

Stumbling in horses, 247; causes, 248; defined, 
247; methods of correction, 249 
Strangling figs, see Ficius spp. 

Streit, H., see Harrison, F. C., and Streit, 
H. 

Studh alter, R. a., cited, 79 
Sugar cane, see Saccharum officinarum 
Sugar centrals, 206 
Sugar market, future, 208 
Sulit, Victor S., notes on, 47 
SuMULONG, Manuel D., a description of a 
four-legged chick, 303 
Sunflower seed as poultry feed, 460 
Suj)erphosphate, double, as abaca fertilizer, 
130, 131; fertilizer on cogon soil, 183, ff. 
Surface, F. M., see Peart., R., Surface, 
F. M., and Curtis, M. R. 

Survey of poultry diseases in Los Baft os, 
a, 191 

Sweet potatoes as hog feed, 451; infected by 
Diplodia, 82, 83, 84; leaves, vitamin C 
in, 293 

Swine, Berkshire, 251, ff.; Duroc Jersey, 251, 
ff.; improving Philippine, 251; native, 
252, ff. 

Symbiosis, 70 

T 

Tabios, Guillermo, notes on, 259 
Tablas horses, see Rornblon horses 
Talahib, see Saccharum spontaneum, 232 
Taleon, Alejo T., notes on, 47,^ 99 
Tannreuther, George W., cited, 303 
Tapeworms in fowls, 198 
Taro, see gabi 

Tavbra, T. H. Pardo de, cited, 369, 467 
Taylor, Henry C., cited, 395 
Taylor, Ruth, notes on, 47 
Telado, Felix, notes on, 258 
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Tenante, Philippine, age, 399; class of dwel- 
lings, 402; class stability, 401; intermarriage 
among, 399; land ownership among, 395; 
literacy, 400; number and age of children, 
400; recreation, 402; political status, 402; 
sex and marital condition, 399 
Tenure systems, existing, 370 
Tekukl, Exthebio, cited, 375 
Tichenoh, W. C., cited, 379 
Tigao, see Callicarpa blancoi 
Tigbauan, Iloilo, survey of tenancies, 375 
Tipana^a bipuuctifera, 225 
Tibdale, W. H., cited, 78 
Thompson, D. S., cited, 239 
Tobacco as treatment for round worms in 
fowds, 199; mosaic, 79 
Togi, see inungo, sprouted 
Torues, Juan P., notes on, 218 
Total nitrogen, method of determination of, 
in rice paddy soils, 66 
Toxoptera aurantii, 33 
Treleask, Sam F., cited, 135, 138, 181, 184; 

and Pauuno, P., cited, 73, 181 
Tropical production, current economics of, 
43, 203, 355 

Trypanosoma brucei, 95 
Tuahon, Nicasio, and Frond a, F- M., 
studies on Philippine poultry feeds: 1, 459 
Tuba, vscc Jatropha curcas 
Tubanoui, Marcos A., notes on, 98 
Tuberculosis, avian, 198 
Tubli, see Derris 
Tuge, 80 

Turner, How’ard A,, cited 
Typhoid in fowls, 196 

U 

Ubi, 80, 84, 85; infected by Diplodia 77 
Underwood tariff, 204 
Unite, Juan O., mentioned, 12 
United States Hureau of Census, cited, 371, 
374 

United States Bureau of Soils, cited, 182 
UiCHANCO, Leopoldo B., mentioned, 48; 
notes on, 47, 08, 258 

V 

Van Dee Stok, , cited, 3 

Van FJs, L., and Schalk, IL H., cited, 198 
Van Hall, C. J. J., cited, 226 
Vegetables and fruit-s, the vitamin B content 
of some Philippine, 293 
ViADO, Basilio, cited, 101 


Vi ADO, B. O., see Espino, R. B., and Viado, 
B. 0. 

ViBAR, T., cited, 10; mentioned, 11 
Vibar, T. N., cited, 181, 185 
Vigna sinensis, 318; vitamin B in, 294 ff. 
ViLLADOLiD, Deogracias, mentioned, 303; 
notes on, 47 

Villaluz, Moises, mentioned, 115 
Villegas, Valente, abstractj 361; notes on, 
99 

ViNCENS, F., cited, 226 
Viscum, 222 

Vista, T. 1., cited, 141, 153 
Vitamin B content of some Philippine fruits 
and vegetables, 293; in Averrhoa caram- 
bola, 293 

W 

Waite, Roy H., cited, 349 

Walker, , mentioned, 225 

Ward, A. R., and Gallagher, B. A., cited, 
193, 195 

Watermelons, infected by Diplodia, 77 
W^ays of Science, the, 171 
Welles, Colin G., mentioned, 89 
Wester, P. J., cited, 29, 30, 31 
Wheat blight m Tanauan and Santo Tomas, 
30 

Whetzel, Herbert Hice, sec Hesler, Lex 
R., and Whetzel, Herbert Hice 
Whey as poultry food, 460 
Whitman, Walt, quoted, 2 
Wilder, H. H., cited, 303 
Wood, Leonard, and Forbes, W. Cameron, 
cited, 371, 372 
Wood, R. D., cited, 220 
Wolf, Frederick A., cited, 77, 79 
Woodworth, Harold E., notes on, 47; 
mentioned, 89, 345 

Y 

Yam, see ubi; see also tuge 

Yamaguchi, , cited, 4 

Yams, infected by Diplodia, 77 
Yap, Seveuo G., notes on, 48 
Yautia, infected by Diplodia, 77 
Y"ule, Emma S., January, 1924 300; notes 
on, 47 

Z 

Zamora, J., cited, 181; mentu ned, 47 
Zamuco, ('alixto T., and Lomibao, Patri- 
cio, some methods for preserving mangoes, 
323 

Zca Mays, 315, 319, 453 
Zeller, , mentioned, 226 
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